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The foundations of Leninism Is * big subject. To exhaust U 
a whole volume would be required Indeed, a number of volumes 
would be required. Naturally, therefore, my lectures cannot pretend 
to be an exhaustive exposition of Leninism: at best they can olTer 
but a concise synopsis of the foundations ot Leninism. NtvtrtViciess, 

I consider it useful to give this synopsis, in order to lay down 
some basic points of departure necessary for the successful study 
of Leninism. 

Expounding the foundations of Leninism does not yet mean ex- 
pounding the basis of Lenin's world outlook. Lenin's world outlook 
and the foundations of Leninism ate not conterminous. Lenm was 
a Marxist, and Marxism is. of course, the basis of his world out* 
look. But from this it does not at all follow that an exposition of 
Leninism ought to begin with an exposition of the foundations of 
Marxism. To expound Leninism means to expound the distinctive 
and new in the works of Lenin that Lenin contributed to the 
general treasury of Marxism and that is nalurally connected with 
bis name. Only in this sense will I spenk in my lectures of the 
foundations of Leninism. 

And so, what is Leninism? 

Some say that Leninism is the application of Marxism to the 
peculiar conditions of the situation in Russia This dellnilion con- 
tains a parlicle of truth, but not the whole truth by any means 
Lenin, indeed, applied Marxism to Russian conditions, and applied 
it in a masterly way. But if Leninism were only the application of 
Blarxism to the peculiar situation in Russia it would be a purely 
natiojoa) sod a a pmviy Bussma snd iwly a Bwr 

sian. phenomenon. We know, however, that Leninism is not merely 
a Russian, but an intern.'ilional phenomenon rooted in the whole 
of international development. That is why I think this definition 
suiters from onesidedness. 

Others say that Leninism is the revival of the revolutionary 
elements of Marxism of the forties of the nineteenth century, as 
distinct from the Marxism of subsequent years, when, it is aileged, 
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if became moderate, non-revolutionary. If we disregard this foolish 
and vulgar division of the teachings of Marx into two parts, revo- 
lutionary and moderate, we must admit that even tliis totally in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory definition contains a particle of truth. 
That particle of truth is that Lenin did indeed restore the revo- 
lutionary content of Marxism, which had been immured by the 
opportunists of Ihe Second International. Still, that is but a par- 
ticle of the truth, llie whole truth about Leninism is that Leninism 
not only restored Marxism, but also look a step forward, develop- 
ing Marxism further under the new conditions of capitalism and of 
the class struggle of the proletariat. 

What, then, in the last analysis, is Leninism? 

Lenin ism is Marxism of the era of imperialism and of the pro- 
letarian revolution. To be more exact, Leninism is the theory ^d 
tactics of the proletarian revolution in general, the theory and 
tactics of the dictatorship of the proletariat in particular. Mars 
and Engels pursued their activities in the pre-revolutionary period 
(we have the proletarian rcvotulion in mind), when developed 
imperialism did not yet exist, in the period of the proletarians' 
preparation for revolution, in the period when the proletarian 
revolution was not yet an immediate practical Inevitabilily. Lenin, 
however, the disciple of Marx and Engels, pursued his activities in' 
(he period of developed imperialism, in the period of the unfold- 
ing proletarian revolution, when the proletarian revolution had 
already triumphed in one country, had smashed bourgeois de- 
mocracy and had ushered in the era of proletarian democracy, 
the era of the Soviets. 

That is why Leninism is the further development of Marxism. 

It is usuafto point to (he esreplionaily militant and exception* 
ally revolutionary character of Leninism. This is quite correct. But 
this feature of Leninism is due lo Iwo causes: (Irstly, to the fact 
that Leninism emerged from the proletarian revolution, the imprint 
of whieh it eannot hut bear; secondly, to the fact that it grew and 
became strong In rontesU with the opportunism of the Second 
Inlemationai, the fight against which was and remains on essential 
preliminary condition for a successful fight against capitalism. It 
must not be forgotten that between Marx and Engels, on the one 
hand, and Lenin, on the other, there lies a whole period of undi- 
vided domination of the opportunism of the Second International, 
and the ruthless struggle against this opportunism could not hut 
rsxistitute one of the most important tasks of Leninism. 
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I. THE HISTORICAL ROOTS OF LENINISM 

Leninism grew up and took shape under the conditions of im- 
perialism. when the contradictions of capitalism had reached their 
extreme, when the proletarian revolution had become an immediate 
practical question, when the old period of preparation of the work- 
ing class for the revolution bad culminated tn a new period, the 
period of the direct onslaught upon capitalism. 

Lenin called imperialism ••moribund capitalism.” Why? Be- 
cause imperialism carries the contradictions of capitalism to their 
last bounds, to the extreme limit, beyond which revolution begins. 
Of these contradiclions, there are three which must be regarded as 
the most important 

The first contradiction is the contradiclion between labour and 
capital. Imperialism is the omnipotence of the monopolist trusts 
and syndicates, of the banks and the rmancial oligarchy, in the 
industrial countries. In the fight against this omnipotence, the cus- 
tomary methods of the working class — trade unions and cooper- 
ative organizations, parliamentary parlies and the parliamentary 
stTuggie— have proved to be totally inadequate. Eiliier place your- 
self at the mercy of capital, linger in misery as of old and sink 
lower and lower, or adopt a new weapon— this is the alternative 
imperialism puts before the vast masses of the proletariat Impe- 
rialism brings the working cta^s to revolution. 

The second confradictcon is the conlradicliou among the vari- 
ous financial groups and imperialist Powers in their struggle for 
sources of raw materials, for foreign territory. Imperialism is the 
export of capital to the sources of raw materials, the frenzied strug- 
gle for monopolist possession of these sources, the struggle for a 
redivision of the already divided world, a struggle waged with 
particular fury by new rmancial groups and Powers seeking a 
“place in the sun” against the old groups and Powers which cling 
lightly to what they have grabbed. This frenzied struggle among 
the various groups of capitalists is notable in that U includes a's 
an inevitable element imperialist wars, wars for the annexation 
of foreign Icrrilories. Tliis circiumlance. in its turn, is notable in 
lliai it leads to the mtiliial weakening of the imperialists, to the 
weakening of the position of capitalism in general, to the acceler 
alion of the advent of the proletarian revolution and to the practi- 
cal inevitability of this revolution. 

Tlif third rontrodirfion is the contradiction bclwivn tlie hand- 
ful of ruling, “civilized” nations and ttie hundreds of millions of 
tile cotonl.-il and dependent peoples of the world. Imperialism is 
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Mic most bnrcfaccd cxplollallon and Iht* mn»t liiliiimaii oppres- 
sion of liiindrcds of millions of people InhnliiiinR vast colonics and 
dcpendciJl eounlrici. The purpose of tliis exploilalion and of this 
oppression is lo squeeze out siipcr*prol]ls. thil in exploiting these 
cnunlrtcs Imperialism Is compclted fo build railroads, fartorlcs and 
mills there, to create industrial and commercial centres. The appear- 
ance of a class of proletarians, the emergence of a native in- 
telligentsia, (he aw'.akcning of nalional consciousness, (he growth 
of the movement for cmancipalion— -such are the inevitable re- 
sults *ot this “policy” The growth of (he revolutionary movement 
in all colonies and dependenl countries without eseeption clearly 
testifies lo this fact. This circumstance is of importance for the 
proletariat in that it radically undermines the position of capitalism 
by converting the colonics and dependenl countries from reserves 
of imperialism into reserves of the proletarian revolution. 

Such, in general, are the principal ronlradictions of imperialism 
which have converted the old. “flourishing” capitalism into mor- 
ibund capitalism. 

The slgnlflcance of the impcriatisl war which broke loose ten 
years ago lies, among other things, in the fact that it gathered 
all these contradictions into a single knot and threw them onto, 
the scales, thereby accelerating and racililating Ihe revolutionary 
battles of the proletariat 

In other svords, imperialism Jias brought it about, not only 
that revolution has become a practical inevitability, but also that 
favourable conditions have been created for a direct onslaught 
upon the citadels of cupits.'ism. 

Such is the international situation which gave birth lo Leninism 

Some may say: this is all very well, but what has it lo do with 
Hussia. whirh was not and could not be a classical land of im- 
perialism? What has it lo do with Lenin, who worked primarily 
in Rus.STa and for Russia‘S Why did Russia, of all countries, become 
the home of Leninism, the birthplace of the theory and tactics 
of the proletarian revolution? 

Because Russia represented the focus of all these contradictions 
of imperialism. 

Because Russia, more than any other country, was pregnant 
with revohilion. and she alone was therefore in a position to solve 
these contradictions in a revolutionary way. 

To begin with, tsarist Russia was the home of every kind ol 
oppression— capilatist, colonial and militarist— in its most inhuman 
and barbarous form. <<1fio does nof itnerw fhaf hr ffownr the 
omnipotence of capital coalesced with the despotism of tsarism. 
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the aggressiveness of Russian nnlionalism with tsarism's role of 
executioner in regard to the non-Russian peoples, the exploitation 
of entire regions — Turkey, Persia, China — with the seizure of these 
regions by tsarism, witli wars of conquest? Lenin was "right in 
saying that tsarism was “militarist-feudal imperialism.’’ Tsarism 
was the concentration of the worst features of imperialism, raised 
to the second power. 

To proceed. Tsarist Russia was an immense reserve of Western 
imperialism, not only in that it gave free entry to foreign capital, 
which controlled such basic branches of Russia’s national economy 
as the fuel and metal industries, but also in that it could supply 
the Western imperialists with millions of soldiers. Remember the 
Russian army, twelve million strong, which shed its blood on 
the imperialist fronts to safeguard the staggering profits of the 
British and French capitalists. 

Further. Tsarism was not only the watchdog of imperialism 
in the east of Europe, but, in addition. It was the agent of Western 
imperialism for squeezing out of the population hundreds of mii- 
bon* by way of interest on loans floated in Paris and London, 
Bwlin and Rrussels. 

Finally, tsarism was the most failhful ally of Western imperial- 
hm in the partition of Turkey. Persia, China, etc. Who does not 
that the Imperialist war was waged by tsarism in alliance 
the imperialists of the Entente, and lhat Russia was an es- 
Wotial element In that war? 

That is why the interests of tsarism and of Western imperial 
|in were interwoven and ultimately became merged in a single 
ssein of imperialist interests. Could Western imperialism resign 
trif to the loss of such a powerful support in the Easl and of 
* . ® rich reservoir of power and resources as old, tsarist, hour- 
Russia was without cxerling all its strength In wage a life 
of fi f *ir^“gRle against the Russian revolution, with the object 
riending .and preserving tsarism? Of course not. 

.ut from this it follows that whoever wanted to strike at tsar- 
necessarily raised his hand against imperialism, whoever rose 
Bainsl Isansnr had to rise against imperialism as well: for who- 
ijj^^ hent on overthrowing tsarism had to overthrow imperial- 
niak intended not merely to defeat tsarism, hut to 

e a clean sweep of it. Thus the revolution against tsarism 
""d had to pass into a revolution against imperialism, 
'k? revolution. 

Ine in Russia a tremendous popular revolution was ris- 

j • wded by the most revolutionary proletariat in the world. 
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which possessed such nn imporlanl ally as the revolutionary peas 
anlry of Russia. Need It be nr^iieil lliat such a revolution could 
not slop halfway, that In the event of succtss It was Ixnind to 
odvance furlhcr and raise tlie banner of revoll against Imperialism? 

That Is why Russia was bntind to become the focus of the 
contradictions of imperialism, not only in the sense that it was 
Irv Russia that these contmdiriions were revealed most plainly, 
in view of their partienlarly repulsive and parlietilarly intolerable 
character, and not only b^ausc Russia was the most important 
prop of Western imperialism, connecting Western finance capital 
with the colonics m the E^sl. but also because Russia was the 
only country in whicli tliere existed a real force capable of solving 
(he contradictions of imperialism in a revolutionary way. 

From this it follows, however, Itist the revolution in Russia 
could not but become a proletarian revolution, that from its very 
inception it could not but assume nn international chararler, and 
that, therefore, it could not but sliakc the very foundations of 
world imperialism. 

Under these circumstances, could the Russian Communists con- 
flne their work within the narrow national bounds of the Russian 
revolution? Of course not On the contrary, the whole situatiou, 
both domestic (the profound revolutionary crisis) and foreign (the 
war), impelled (hem to go beyond these bounds in their work, to 
transfer the struggle to the international arena, to expose the ulcers 
of imperialism, to prove that the collapse of capitalism was in- 
evitable, to smash social-chauvinism and social-pacifism, and rmally. 
to overthrow capitalism in their own country and to forge a new 
Rghling weapon for the proletariat — the theory and tactics of the 
proieCarian revolution — in order to facilitate the task of overthrow- 
ing capitalism for the proletarians of all countries Nor could the Rus- 
sian Communists act otherwise, for only this path offered the chance 
of producing certain changes in the international situation which 
could safeguard Russia against the restoration of the bourgeois order. 

That is why Russia became the home of Leninism, and why 
Lenin, the leader of the Russian Communists, became its creator. 

The same thing, approsimatcly, “happened” in the case of Rus- 
sia and I.cnin as had happened In the case of Germany and Marx 
and Engeb in the forties of the last century. Like Russia at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Germany was then pregnant with 
(he bourgeois revolution. Marx wrote at that time in the Communist 
il/oni/esfo.- 

“The Communists turn their ailention chiefly to Germany, because 
that country U on lh« eve of ■ bourgeois revolution that is bound to be 
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carried out under more advanced conditions of European civilitation and 
with a much more developed proleianal than that of England in the 
sevenieenih, and of Prance In the eishleenlb century, and because the 
bourgeois revolution In Germany will be but the prelude to an Immedi* 
niely following proletarian revolution.’* 

In other words, the centre of the revolutionary movement was 
shifting to Germany. 

There can hardly be any doubt that it was this very circum- 
stance, noted by Marx in the above-quoted passage, that served as 
the probable reason why it was precisely Germany that became 
the birthpbee of scientific Socialism and why the leaders of the 
German proletariat, Marx and Engels, became its creators. 

The same, only to a sliit greater degree, must be said of Rus- 
sia at the beginning of the iwenlielh century. Russia was then on 
the eve of a bourgeois revolution; she bad to accomplish this rev- 
olution at a time when conditions in Europe were more advanced, 
and with a proletarial (hat was more developed lhan that of Ger- 
many (let alone England and France); moreover, all the evidence 
went to show that this revolution would serve as a ferment and 
as a prelude to the proletarian revolution. We cannot regard it as 
a mere accident that as early as 1002. when the Russian revolu- 
tion was still In an embryonic stale. Lemn wrote the following 
prophetic words in his pamphlet What It 7*0 Be Done*: 

“HUtory has now confronted us (he Rvtssisn Msrsists— 7. S.) 
with an immediate task which is the motr rtuolulionnm of all the in>- 
medlatr tasks that confrocii the proletarial of any country. The fiiiril- 
ment of this task, the deattuelion of the mr-st ptvwerfut bulwark not 
only of European hut also of Asiatic reaction, would make the Russian 
proletariat the vanguard of the international revolutionary proleianat.” 
(Lenin, Srircied Works, Vot. M. p. 50.)* 

In other words, the centre of the revolutionary movement was 
bound to shift to Russia. 

As we know, the course of the revolution in Russia has more 
lhan vindicated Lenin’s prediction. 

Is it surprising, after all this, that a country which has ac- 
complished such a revolution and possesses such a prnlclarial 
should have been the birthplace of the theory and tactics of the 
proletarian revolution? 

Is it surprising that Lenin, the leader of this proletariat, became 
the creator of Ihis theory and tactics and the leader of the inter- 
nalional proletariat? 

• Quotation* from English publieations of Lenin have been checked with 

me original and the IranslalToBs fa some caae* rerised^Ed. Enj. ed. 
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I have already said that between Marx and Engels, on the one 
hand, and Lenin, on the other, there lies a whole period of domina. 
lion of the opportunism of the Second International. For the sake 
of exactitude I must add that it is not the formal domination of 
opportunism I have in mind, but only its actual domination. For- 
mally, the Second Intemalional was headed by “faithful” Marxists, 
hy |he “orliiodox" — Kautsky and others, Actualiy, however, the 
main work of the Second International followed the line of oppor- 
tunism. TIic opportunists adapted Ihemsehes to the bourgeoisie be- 
cause of their adaplis'C, petty-bourgeois nature: the “orthodox.” 
in their turn, adapted themselves to the opportunists in order to 
“preserve unity" with them, to preserve "peace within the party." 
As a result, opportunism dominated; for there always proved to 
I»e a link Iwlwecn the policy of the bourgeoisie and the policy of 
the “orthodox.” 

Tliis was the period of the relatively peaceful development of 
capitalism, the pre-war period, so to speak, when the catastrophic 
roiilradiclinns of imperialism had nOl yet hreome so glaringly evident, 
svhen workers* economic strikes and trade unions were developing 
more or less "normally," when election campaigns and parliament- 
ary parties yielded “dirrying” successes, when legal forms ofitrug* 
gle w'cre l.suded tothe skievand when it was thought that capital- 
ism would l>e "killed" hy legal means — in short, when the parties 
of the Second International were vegetating and there was no 
inclination to think seriously slioiil revolution, about the diclatnr- 
ship of Ihe p/oJrlarJal, or about the reroIuJJonary rdueatlon of fhe 
massev 

Instead of an integral revolutionary theory there were contra* 
dirlory ttrrorrliral postulates and fragir.'-nts of theory, which were 
divorred front the actual revolutionary struggle of the masses and 
bad degrnrralc-d Into thrradbare dogmas. For the sake of appear- 
ances. Marx’s theory was mentioned, of etturxe, but only to rob 
it of its living, revolutionary apiril 

Invlead of a revcdutionary policy lli,ere was flabby philistinism 
and ptd.iJral bargaining, parliamentary diplomacy and partia- 
•areUry srttemiag For the sake of appearanecs. of course, "revolu- 
twnary” rtsofatiems and slogans were adopted, but only to be 
fsgeotibrsJed 

Isslead cf Iraimag the party an>l teaching it eorreel rwolu- 
tk>af.rT taetirs by Letping it karo from its own mfstakes. there 
•as a stsfiwl erasioa ct acefe qwesfiwrr. wbW/ they glossctl over 
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and veiled. For the sake ol appearances, of course, they vfcre nol 
averse to talking about the acute questions, but only to wind up 
with some sort of “elastic” resolutions. 

Such was the physiognomy of the Second International, its 
method of work, its arsenal. 

Meanwhile, a new period of imperialist wars and of revolu- 
tionary battles of the proletariat was approaching. The old meth- 
ods of fighting were proving obviously inadequate and impotent 
in face of the omnipotence of finance capital. 

It became necessary to overhaul the entire activity of the Sec- 
ond International, its entire method of work, and to drive out all 
philistinism, narrow-mindedness, political scheming, renegacy. 
social-chauvinism and social-pacifism. It became necessary to 
examine the entire arsenal of the Second Inlernalional, to throw 
out all that was rusty and antiquated, to forge new weapons. With- 
out this preliminary work il was useless embarking upon war 
against enpItaUsm. Without this work the proletariat ran the risk 
of finiling itself inadequately armed, or even complelely unarmed, 
In the future revolutionary battles. 

Tlie honour of bringing about this general ovcrhouling and 
general cleansing of the Augean stables oi the Second Inlernnlional 
fell to Leninism. 

Such were the conditions under which the method of Leninism 
was born and hammered out, 

Wlial are the requirements of this method’ 

First. Ihc telling of the theoretical dogmas of the Second Infer* 
national. In Ihc crucible of Ihe revolutionary struggle of Ihc mas- 
ses. in the criieible of living practice — llial Is to say. the restoration 
of llic disturbed unity between theory amj'praclicc, llic healing of 
the tifl between Ihesn; (or only in Ibis way can a truly proletarian 
party firmed wllh revolutionary theory be created. 

Second, the letting of the policy of the parlies of the Second 
International, not by lUelr slogans and resolutions (which cannot 
be trusted), but by their deeds, by their aclinns: for only in this 
wny can the confidence of the proletarian masses be non and 
desersisl. 

Tliird, the reorguniznlion of all Parly work on new revolu- 
tionary Vines, with a rU-w to training and preparing the masses 
for die resniiitinuary stniggle: for only In this way can the masses 
be prepared for the proletarian resolution. 

Fourth, sfl/*ertfleism Inside Ihe proletarian parties, thelf edu- 
cation and training by their learning from their own mistakes: for 
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rft}>rf *• t-4*xr*'*!. IV«t «■«(« fttl.ff IftI* 4R*i|4cf Ih*<if«. 

l/f tr* *»»»*■« IK»I li. * M «>« »»p(i*4 h* tR**« g*«ll*m*f» ot 

|}><> V«iMt4 Ubt«>(^e.t) t>ttt «npp<«4* • Rurnftctl lit'irft.nn h.l« 
mf>hrn It «tt, •• tr*«K»i» «4I*>» tUi lo vRirO |R* pftttnUftal, 
rnntl^taliAff m laito^iiy ef |R« R.it ti% nppnftumtt h* 

ful-jr Cfttiit**! ilMil IS* ««il rS* liRoii/fn^ *R/ 

il nnl liW |S*fk* WSf *K<»)M r»if IS* p4(>(rri4f>ll tik* 

•itianljft' e/ a ft«««r-it&4 lat«4iKirinft.»< anil tni4fr».il <itit»s«n (» 
|il4tr* IIm* fiMii ef r»p.ttt aa^S ^«r«n th« j(«d«r’ii D'<f 

n<>1 Mart ta)r a« (ar Uwi *« IS* Rftir* cl Ih* liil rmhiry Ihfil 
liilRCt rould liatr s<a«»4 m»S tS* pttiUf tri.m trtolutxxa 

in Cmninf btj H t«m pm*iSV to atiiti it b^. ’'*» l<i «pinik. • 
arroml nlilion of liar P«tunt Wai't tt M Ri)t • f*n4raFt|i known 
fart (fiat in Ifiotr dtyt fiat numt^r of pruttfUrbn* In C<rrm.iny wi* 
rrlaihrl)' tmalW Ihtn, for raampV. In Iiui«l4 In )9i2? lUt nol 
ttif prorllrat rapmmrr of Itir fluttUn pro/rtirion rrtofnlkm ihuwo 
that Ihlt farountr do^ma of thr hrrort el Iho SrroniJ InirrnaSonal 
it drroM of all vital tigninnnrr for thr protrtarbi? It it not elrar 
Iha’l llie ftprrirnro of ISr rvtoluliontry ttruzsie of the mattev 
confuirt and drfrati Itilt obtoirte dojrmaT 

Second do^a: the proletariat cannot retain power If it bekt 
an adequate number of trained eduealional and admmntrative 
cadres capable of organliing the adminitiraiion of the eounlry: 
these cadres must first be trained under eapilalht conditions, tod 
only then can power be taken. Let ut aitume that this Is to, replies 
Lenin: hut why not turn It this way; first lake power, errale 
favourable conditions for Ihe devetopment of the prolelarbt, and 
then proceed with seven-league strides to raise Ihe cultural level 
of Ihe labouring masses and train numerous cadres of leaders 
fte.d aduxlalstraloes trotn am o ng the workers? lias nol Hussian 
experience shown that the cadres of leaders recruited from Ihe 
ranks of the workers grow a hundred limes more rapidly and ef- 
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fccluat^’ ii^ulcr Ihe rule of lltp ^trtaViqt IbaTv^mtftj^^v ....y. 
capital? Is » not dear lhal Ibe’^fwJpfe-irMtr^ru’aA^r^ 
itnifspic of Itie masses ruMilcssly snS^JjcWl'ftrtf'rt dog' 

ma of ibe opportunisIsT 

Third dogma: Ibe prolrlariat cannot accept Ibe melbo«l of tbc 
polilical general strike because ills unsound In Ibeory (sceCngcts* 
crilichm) and dangerous in practice IH may disturb ibe normal 
course of economic life in the country, it may deplete Ibe coTeri 
of Ibe trade unions), and eannoi serve as n tubsliiule for Ibe parlia- 
mentary forms of struggle, which ore Ibe principal forms of Ibe 
class struggle of the prulelarlal Very well, reply Ihe Leninists; bul 
(Irslly, Engels did nol criticiie every kind of general strike. lie only 
crilieizcd a certain kind of general strike, namely, the economic 
general strike advocated by the Anarchists in place ol Ihe polilical 
struggle of the proletariat Whal has Ibis (o do with the method of 
Ihe pobficflf general strike? Secondly, where and by whom has 
it cs-er bsTn proved that Ihe parliamentary struggle is Ihe principal 
form of struggle of the proletariat? Docs nol Ihe history of the 
revolutionary movement show lhal Ihe parliamentary struggle U 
only a school for and an aid in organising the extra-parliamentary 
struggle of the proletariat, lhat undi*r capitalism Ihe fundamental 
problems of Ihe working-class movement ore solved by force, by 
the direct struggle oi the protclariaa niaiscs, tlielr general strike, 
their In<urrcclion7 Tliirdly, who suggested that Ihe method of the 
political general strike be substituted for Ihe parliamentary strug- 
gle? \Vhere and when have the supporters of the political general 
strike Ined to substitute cstra-parliamcntary forms of struggle for 
parliamentary forms? Fourthly, has nol the revolution in Russia 
sliown lhat the political general strike is the greatest school for the 
proletarian revolution and an indispensable means of mobilizing 
and organizing the vast masses of Ihe proletariat on the eve of 
storming the citadels of capitalism? Why then the philistine lam* 
entalions over the disturbance of Ihe normal course of economic 
life and over the cofTcrs of Ihe trade unions? Is it not clear that 
the experience of the revolutionary struggle smashes also Ibis dog- 
ma of the opportunists? , 

And so on and so forth. 

That is why Lenin said that “revolutionary theory is not a 
dogma.” that it “undergoes final formulation only when brought 
'itlio Close contact w'ith the practice o7 the really mass and really 
revolutionary movement” {“"Lefl-Wing^ Commaniam, an In/anlile 
Disorder); for theory must serve practice, for “theory must answer 
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the questions rnisc<l by praelicc" {WItnl llie “I'rifiutt of the Peofilt” 
/4re), for it must l>c tested by the data of practice. 

As to the political slogans ond Hie political resolutions of the 
parlies of II)c Second InlernolionnI, il is sufficient to recall the 
history of the slogan "war against war" to realize how uttertj 
false and utterly putrid arc tlie political practices of these parlies, 
which use pompous revolutionary slogans and rrsntulions lo cloak 
their anti-rcvolutionary deeds. Wc oil rcmcmlier the pompous 
demonstration of llie Second Inicrnalional at the Baste Congress, 
at which it threatened the impcri.'iiists with nil Ihc liorrors of 
insurrection if they should d.irc lo start war. and proclaimed the 
menacing slogan "war ogainst war.” But who docs not remember 
that some lime after, on the vcr>* eve of the war, the Basic resolu- 
tion was pigeonliolcd and the workers were gisen a new slogan — lo 
exterminate each other for Ihc glory of their capitalist father- 
lands? Is it not clear that revoliilionar^* slogans and resolutions 
arc not worth a farthing if they are not backed by deeds? One 
need only contrast the Leninist policy of transforming the im- 
perialist war Into civil war with the treacherous policy of the 
Second Inlernalionai during the war (o understand the utter vul- 
garity of the opportunist politicians and the full grandeur of the 
method of Leninism. I cannot refrain from quoting at this point 
a passage from Lenin’s book The ProMminn Peoohition and the 
Renegade Kautiktj. in which Lenin severely castigates an oppor- 
tunist attempt by the leader of the Second International, R. Raut- 
sky, to judge parties not by their deeds, but by their paper slogans 
and documents: 

"Kautsky is pursuing a characlerisHcally pelly-bourgeoij, philistine 
policy by prelending ... that pulling forward a ilogm allers the posi- 
tion, The entire history of Iwirgeois demoeraey refutes this illusion; 
the bourgeois democrats hsv« always advanced and still adsanre ail 
sorts of ‘slogans' in order to deceive Ibe people. The point is lo lest 
their sincerity, to compare tbeir words with their deeds, nnl lo be 
satisfied with Idealistic or rharlalan phrnses, but 10 gel down lo class 
realilg" (Lenin. Selected Works. VoL VII, p. 172.) 

I need not speak of the fear the parlies of the Second Inter- 
national have of self-criticism, of their habit of concealing their 
mistakes, of glossing over <sore questions, of covering up their short- 
comings by a false parade of well-being — a habit which blunts 
living thought and hinders the Parly’a revolutionary training by 
its teaming from its own mistakes, a habit which was ridiculed 
and pilloried by Lenin. Here Is wh.nl Lenin wrote about self- 
criticism in proletarian parties in Ills pamphlet "Left-Wing' 
Communism, an Infantile Disorder: 
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‘The »Hitude of » pofUiral patty lowardt (l» own (nistat.es Is on« 
of Ihe most imporlanl and surest ways of judRing how earnest the 
parly is and how iv fn pfnriJr* fatfils Its ohligations towards tts cto** 
and Ihe toiling oinsses. Frankly admitting a nnsl.ike, aseerliiining the 
reasons for it, analysing ihe eondilwms which led to tl, and Ihorou'ghly 
disriissing the means of rnrreciing it — that is the earmark of a serious 
party; that is the way it should perform its duties, that Is the way it 
should ediirale and train the elOM, and then the mai/ei." (l,en\n, Selated 
Works. Voi, X, p. 98.1 

Some say that the exposure of its own mistakes and self* 
criiicisin are dangerous for Ihe Parly because the enemy may use 
this against the party of tUc proiclarlal. Lenin regarded such oh- 
jeclions as trivial and entirely wrong. Here is what he wrote apro- 
pos of this as far back as 1904, in his pamphlet One Step Forward, 
Two Step^ fiack, when our Parly was still weak and small: 

"They (le.. the opponents of Ihe Marxists—/ S.) gloat and grimiue 
over our tootroyersies; and. of toutse, ihey will try to pick 
isolated passages fratn my pamphlet, which deals with the defects and 
shorieomlnas of our Party, and to use them (or Iheir own ends. The 
Russian Marsists are alre.idv steeled enough in battle not In be per- 
turbed hy these pinpricks and to continue, in spile of (hem, their work 
of self-criticism and ruthless exposure of their own shoricomings, which 
will unquestionably and Inevitably be overcome at the working-class 
movement grows.” (Lenin, SeteeUd IVorts, VoL II. p. 410.) 

Such, In general, are the characteristic fealurcs of Ihe method 
of Leninism. 

What is contained in Lenin’s method was in the main already 
contained in the teachings of Man, which, according to Mars 
himself, were “in essetice critical and revolutionary " ll is precisely 
this critical and revolutionary spirit that pervades Lenin’s method 
from beginning to end. But it would he wrong to suppose that 
Lenin's method is merely the restoration of Ihe method of Mars. 
As a matter of Lacl, Lenin’s method is not only the resloralinn. 
hut also the concretizalion and further development of the crilicai 
and revolutionary method of Marx, of his malerialist diaWelics. 


III. THEORY 

From this theme I iakelhr(<c questions; a) Ihe importance of 
theory for the prolelarhm movement; b) criticism of the "theory" 
of spontaneity; c) Ihe theory of Ihe prolelari.an revolution. 

1. Th( importance cj theory. Some think that Leninism is the 
precedence of practice over theory in the sense that its main point 
is 'he translation of the Marxian theses into deeds, their “execu- 
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tion”; as for theory, it is alleged that Leninism is rather uncon- 
cerned about it. We know that Piekhanov occasionally chaffed 
Lenin about his “unconcern” for theory, and particularly for 
philosophy. We also know that theory is not held in great favour 
by many present-day Leninist practical workers, parlicularly in 
view of the overwhelming amount of practical work imposed upon 
them by present circumstances. I must declare that this more 
than odd opinion about Lenin and Leninism is quite wrong and 
bears no relation whatever to the truth; that the attempt of prac- 
tical workers to brush theory aside runs counter to the whole 
spirit of Leninism and is fraught with serious dangers to the 
cause. 

Theory is the experience of the working-class movement in 
all countries taken in its general aspect. Of course, theory be- 
comes aimless if it is not connected with revolutionary practice, 
just as practice gropes in Hie dark if its path is not illumined by 
revolutionary theory. But theory can become a tremendous force 
in the working-class movement if it is built up in indissoluble con- 
nection wlih revolutionary practice; for it, and it alone, can give 
the movement confidence, the power of orienlalion, and an under* 
standing of the Inherent connection Lelwcen surrounding events; 
for It, and it alone, can help practice to discern not only how 
and in which direcllon classes are moving at the present time, 
but also how and in which direction they will move in the near 
future None other tlian Lenin uttered and repeated scores of 
times the well-known thesis that: 

a rfeolalleertrif ibeorg there ran be no reuetullonarg 
tnooement."* ILenin, Selected IVork*. Vol. ||, p. 47.1 

Lenin, better than anyone else, understood the great import- 
once of theory, particularly for a Parly such as ours, in view of 
the role of vanguard fighter of the inlemalional proletariat which 
has fallen to its lot, and in view of the complicated internal and 
Inlematinnal sUualinn in which It finds itself. Foreseeing this 
special role of our Parly as far back as 1002. he thought it neces- 
sary even then to point out that: 

**, . . the tole of partgvnrd tan be futtllted nntg bg a partg that U 
guided bg the mod odooneed Ihroeg” (ttirf., p 48.) 

It need hsrdly be proved that now, when Lenin’s predldlofi 
about the rote of our Party has come true, this thesis of Lenin’s 
acquires particular force and particular importance, 

• Mr tUBes^.X 
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perhaps Ute most striking expression of the great importance 
which Lenin attached to theory is the fact that none other than 
Lenin undertook the very serious task of geneiaVizing, in line ■wdh 
the materialist philosophy, the most Important achievements of 
science from the lime of Engels down to his own lime, as well 
as of subjecting to comprehensive criticism the anti-materialistic 
trends among Marxists. Engels said that **malerialism must assume 
a new aspect with every new great discovery.” U is well known 
that none other than Lenin accomplished this task for his own 
time in his teroaTkable work ilfoteriofism and Empfno-Cnlicism. 
It is well known that Plekhanov. who loved lo chalT Lenin about 
his '’unconcern'' for philosophy, did not even dare to make a 
serious attempt In undertake such a task. 

2. Cri7ic/*m 0 / Ihe '‘Ihfory" 0 / tfioManeily. or the role of the 
uartouard in the movement The “theory” ol spontaneity is a theory 
of opportunism, a theory of worshipping the spontaneity of the 
labour movement, a theory which actually repudiates the leading 
role of the vanguard of the working class, of Ihe party of the 
working class 

The theory of worshipping spontaneity is decidedly opposed to 
the revolutionary character of Ihe working-class movement; it Is 
opposed lo the movement taking the Ime of struggle against the 
foundations of capitalism; it stands for the idea of Ihe movement 
proceeding exclusively along the line of "realirable'' demands, of 
demands "acceptable’' to capitalism: it stands entirely for the ''linB 
of least resistance." The theory of spontaneity is the ideology of 
trade unionism 

The theory of worshipping spontaneity is decidedly opposed In 
.tending the spontaneous movement consciousness and system. It is 
opposed to the idea of the Party marching at the head of Ihe work- 
ing class, of the Party raising Ihe masses to the level of class 
consciousness, of the Party leading the movement; it stands 
for the idea that Ihe class-conscious elements of the movement 
must not hinder the movement from taking its own course; It 
stands for the idea th.at the Parly is only to heed the sponta- 
neous movement and follow in its Ijdl. The theory of spontaneity 
is the theory of bcVillVmg Ihe role of the conscious element in 
Ihe movement, the ideology of ''khvottism" — the logical basis of 
nil opportunism. 

In practice this theory, which appeared on Ihe scene even before 
revnluMon in \ed Vts adherents, the so-called 

“Economists," to deny the need for an independent workers' party 
in Russia, to oppose the revolutionary struggle of the working class 
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for the ovciHirow of twnlom, to prcacli a purely Irarfc unfonUl 
policy in the movement, anti. In Rcnernl. In Mirrentfrr the labour 
movcmcnl to the IieRcmony of ihe HlK'rnt ImiirReoJiIe. 

The fisht of the oM l*kht ninl the brilliant criliel^m of the 
theory of “khvoilivm" In l.rnin*> pamphlet h To Hf Donrf 

not only am.'i^hnl vtxalletl *iTronomttm.“ Iml alto created the 
theoretical foundation* for a truly rcvnliillonary movement of the 
Ruvtian workttiR eta**. 

Without tills flRht 11 would have lH*cn quite uselcv* even In think 
of creatinR nn Indcpemlenl worker*' parly in ’flintb and of Its 
playing n lc.ading part in the revolution 

nut the theory of worshipping spontaneity is not pcrtinar to 
Russia It is extremely widespread — in a sninewhni difTcrenl formi 
it is true — in nil the parlies of the Second Inicrnalional, without 
esreption. I have in miiul the so-called ''productive foters” theory 
vulgariied l»y the leaders of the Second Inicrnalional— a theory 
that justilles everything and conciliates everybody, that stales facts 
and explains them only after everyone iia* become sick and tired 
of them, and, having staled them, rests content with that, klarx 
said that the materialist theory could isot confine itself to explain- 
ing the world, that it must also change it. nm Kaulsky and Co. are 
not concerned with this; they prefer to rest content with the first 
part of Marx's formula. Here is one of Itir numerous examples of 
the application of this "theory": It is said that before the imperial* 
isl war the parties of ilic Second Inlemat'onal threatened to declare 
"war against war" if the imperialists should start a war. It is said 
that on the very eve of the war these parties pigeonholed the “war 
against war" slogan and applied an opposite slogan, viz.< "war for, 
the imperiaiist W vs stvvd that as a «s\\U of fW* chauge 

of slogans millions of workers were sent to their death. But it 
would be a mistake to think that there must have been people who 
were to blame for this, that someone was uiifnithfut to ftie working 
class or betrayed it. Not at alll Everything happened as it should 
have happened. Firstly, because the International is "an instru- 
ment of peace,” and not of war. Secondly, because, in view of 
the “level of the productive forces" which Uien prevailed, there was 
nothing else that could be done The "productive forces’ are ‘to 
bjamc.” Tilts ts the precise explanation vouchsafed to "u*" by Mr. 
Kautsky’s "productive forces theory.” And wlvocver does not believe 
in this "llieory’’ is not a MaraisL The n»le of the parties? Their 
part in the movement? But what can a party do against so decisive 
a factor as Ilic "level of the productive forces’’?... 
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One could cite a hosl of similar examples of ihc falsification of 
Marxism. 

Il is hardly necessary to prove that this spurious “Marxism," 
designed to hide Ihe nakedness of opporlunism, is merely a 
European variety of the selfsame theory of “khvostism" vfhich 
Lenin fought even before the first Russian revolution. 

It is hardly necessary to prove that the demolition of this 
IheorcUcal falsification is a prerequisite for Ihe crealion of truly 
revolutionary parlies in the West 

Z. The throry o{ the proletarian eeuolulion. The Leninist theory 
of the proletarian revolution proceeds from three fundamental 
theses. 

First Thesjj: Tlie domination of finance capital in the advanced 
capitalist counirics; the issue of stocks and bonds as one of the prin- 
eipal operations of finance capilfll: the export of capital to the 
sources of raw materials, which isonc of the foundations oflmperi' 
oHsmt tlic omnipotence of a financial oligarchy, which is the result 
of the domination of fiiiancc capital — all litis reveals the grossly 
parasitic character of monopolist capitalism, makes the yoke of 
the capllidist trusts and syndicates a hundred times more burden- 
some, quickens the revolt of Ihe working class against the founda- 
tions of cnpiialism, and brings Ihe masses to the proletarian revolu- 
tion as their only salvation (C/. Lenin, fniperhlism, Ihe Highest 
Stage of Crtpt'fn/tjim.J 

Ilciicc the first conclusion: intensincalion of the rcsnlulionary 
crisis isilliin tlie capitalist counirics and grnwlli of Ihe elements 
of on explosion on the internal, prolclanan front in llic “mother 
countries." 

Second Thesis; Tjio increase in the export of capital to tlie colo- 
nics and ilependeni countries; the rxicnsiun of "spheres of m- 
ttwence" and colonial possessions until they cover tlie nliole globe; 
tlie transformation of capitalism into u world system of financial 
enslavement and colonial oppression of Ihe vast majority of the 
tvopulation of the earth by a handful of “advanced" countries — all 
this has, on Ihe one hand, converted the separate national econo- 
mies and national lcrrilotie.s into links in a single chain called 
world economy and, on Ihe other hand, split Ihe poimlalion of 
the globe into two camps: a handful of “advanced" capitalist coun- 
tries which exploit and oppress vast colonies and dependencies, and 
the vast majority of colonial and dependent cniinlries whlclt are 
eompclletl to fight for Ihcic liberation from the imperialist yoke, 
{Cf. I.eniii, /mperiof/rni.) ' 
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Hence the second conclnsion: inlensirication of the revolution- 
ary crisis in the colonial countries and growth of the elements of 
revolt against imperialism on the external, colonial front. 

Thtrd Thesis: The monopolistic possession of “spheres of in- 
fluence” and colonies: the uneven development of the different 
capitalist countries, leading to a frenzied struggle for the redivision 
of the world between the countries which have already seized ter- 
ritories and those claiming their “share”; imperialist wars as the 
only method of restoring the disturbed “equilibrium” — all this 
leads to the aggravation of the third front, the inler-capilal'st 
front, which weakens imperialism and facilitates the amalgamation 
of the first two fronts agoinst imperialism: the fronl of the revo- 
lutionary proletariat and the front of colonial emancipation. (C/. 
Impenahsm.) 

Hence the third conclusion: that under imperialism wars cannot 
he averted, and that a coalition between the proletarian revolution 
in Europe and the colonial revolution in the East in a united world 
front of revolution against the world front of imperialism is inevh 
Uble. 

Lenin combines all these conclusions into one general conclu- 
sion that ^Umperialum it the et>e ol (he Soeiolist reiioluUon.”* 
(Lenin, Selected Works, Vof. V, p. d.) 

Tlie very approach to the question of the proletarian revolu- 
tion. of the character of the revolution, of its scope, of Its depth, 
the scheme of the revotulion in general, changes accordingly. 

Formerly, tlio analysis of the conditions for the proletarian 
revolution was usually approached from the point of view of the 
economic state of individual countries. Now, Ihis approach Is no 
longer adequate. Now the matter must be approached from the 
point of view of the economic state of all or the majorily of coun- 
tries. from the point of view of the stale of world economy; for 
indis-idual countries and /ndividual national economies have ceased 
to be sclf-sufflcieiil units, Itave become links in u single chain called 
Morld economy; for the old rapitahsm has evolved Into 

imperialism, and imperialism is a world system of financial enslave- 
ment and eolomal oppression ol the vast ma]orily of the popula- 
tion ol the earth by a handful of “advaneed” countries 

Fisrmerljr it was the accepted thing to spcaW of the exisleiiee or 
ahvence of objective conditions for the profefarian revolution 
individual countries, or, to be more precise, in one or another de- 
■sAoped coaurfiry ^ow ¥bis pmist ot view is no iimgn 
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Now we must speak of the existence of objective contJilions for the 
rcTohilion In the entire system of world Imperialist economy as an 
integral unit; the existence within this system of some roiinlnes 
that are not suflicicnlly developed industrially cannot serve os an 
losumiouiilable obstacle to the revolution, if the system as a whole, 
or^ more correctly, because the system as a whole is Already ripe 
for revolution. 

Formerly it was the accepted Uting lo speak of the proletarian 
revolution in one or onother developed country os of somelhing 
separate and setl-sutncienl, facing a separate national front of 
capital as its opposite Now. this point of view is no longer adequate. 
Now we must speak of the world protetarian revolution: for 
the separate national fronts of capital have become links in a 
single drain called the world front of imperialism, which must 
be opposed by a common front of the revolutionary movement in 
all countries 

‘Formerly the proletarian revolution was regarded exclusively 
as the result of the internal development of a given country* Now, 
this point of view Is no longer adcctuale. Now the proletarian revalu- 
tion must be regarded primarily as the result of the development of 
the coDtradiclioAs within the world system of impenalism, &s the 
result of the snapping of the chain of the imperialist world front 
in one country or another. 

Where will the revolution begin? Wltere, in what country, can 
the front of capital be pierced first? 

Where industry is more developed, where the proletariat con- 
stitutes the majority, where there is more culture, where there is 
more democracy — that was the reply usually given formerly 

No, objects the Leninist theory of revolution; not nreessarily 
where industry is more deoeloped, and so forth The front of capital 
will be pierced where the chain of imperialism is weakest, for the 
proletarian revolution is the result of the breaking of the chain ol 
the world imperialist front at its weakest link; and it may turn out 
that the country which has started the revolulioti, which has made 
a breach in the front of capital, is less developed in a capitalist 
sense than other, more developed, countries, which have, however, 
remained within the framework of capitalism 

In 1917 the chain of the iinperialisl world front proved to be 
weaker in Russia than in the other countries. It was there that 
the chain gave way and provided an outlet for the proletarian revo- 
lution. Wlsy? Because in Bussia a great popular revolution was 
unfolding, and at its head marched the revolutionary proletariat, 
which had such an important ally as the vast mass of the peasantry 
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who were opprcj$cd nnd exploited by the landlords. Because Ihe 
revolution there was opposed by such a hideous representative of 
imperialism as tsarism, whleli lacked ail moral prestige and was 
deservedly hated by the whole population. Tlie chain proved to be 
weaker in Russia, although that coiinity was less developed 
in a capitalist sense than, say. France or Germany, England or 
America. 

Where will the chain break in the near future? Again, where 
it is weakest. It is not precluded that the chuin may break, say, in 
India. Why? Reenuse that country lias a young, militant, revolu- 
tionary proletariat, which has such an ally as Ihe national libera- 
tion movement — an undoubtedly powerful ond undoubtedly impor* 
lant ally. Because there the revolution is opposed by such a well- 
known foe as foreign imperialism, which tacks all moral credit 
and Is deservedly hated by the oppressed and exploited masses of 
India. 

It is also quite possible that the chain will break in Germany. 
Why? Because the factors which arc operating, say, In India are 
beginning to operate In Germany ns well; but. of course. Ihe enor- 
mous dliference in tlie fevcl of development between India and 
Germany cannot but stamp its imprint on the progress and outcome 
of a revolution in Germany. 

That is why Lenin said that: 

‘The West-European capitalist countries are consummating their 
development toward Socialism not ... by Ihe gradual 'maturing' of 
Socialism, but by the esploiiation of some countries by others, ^by the 
exploitation of the llrst of the countries lo be vanquished in the imperial- 
ist war combined with the exploitation of the whole of the East. On the 
other hand, precisely as a result of the first imperialist war, Ihe East has 
been definitely drawn into the revolutionary movement, has been definite- 
ly drawn into the general maelstrom of the world revolutionary move- 
ment." (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. IX. p. 399.) 

Briefly, the chain of the imperialist front must, as a rule, give 
way where the links are weaker and, at all events, not necessarily 
where capitalism is more developed, where there is such and such 
a percentage of proletarians and such .-inil such a percenl.'ige fl 
peasants, and so on. 

That is why in deciding Ihe ipiestion of proletarian revolution 
statistical calculations of the percentage of tlie proletarian popula- 
tion In a given country lose Ihe exceptional importance so eagerly 
attached to them by the yedanls of Ihe Second International, who 
have not understood imperialism and who fear revolution like Hi* 
plague. 
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To proceed; lUc heroes q( Ihc Second Inlernational asserled 
(and conlinuc to assert) that between Ihc hoiirfji'ois-dcniocratic 
revoliilion and the proletarian revultilioii Hierc is fi chasm, or at 
otiy Talc a Chinese Walt, separating one from iljc other by a more 
or less protracted interval of lime, during which the bourgeoisie, 
having come into power, develops capitalism, svhilc the prolclunat 
accumulates strength and preiKarcs for the ‘'di'Cisi'ec .struggle'* 
against capitalism. This interval Is usually calculated to extend 
oser many decades, if not longer. It is hardly necessary to prose 
that this Chinese Wall "theory" is totally devoid of scienliric mean, 
ing under the conditions of imperialism, tixal it is nnd can he only 
n means of concealing and camounaging the eounier-revolulionary 
aspirations of the bourgeoisie, it is liardly necessary to prose that 
under the conditions of iroperialism, whieli is pregnant wiVli col- 
lisions and wars; under the conditions of the "eve of the Socialist 
revolution," when "nQurisliIng” capitalism is becoming "monbiind” 
capitalism fLenml and the revolutionary movement is growing in oil 
countries of the world; when imperialism is nltying itself with all 
rcoctionary forces willioul exception, down to sind including tsar- 
ism and serfdom, lliiis making iin|H*rolivc Ihc coiiVdioi* “il revo- 
lutionary forces, fCQtti the proletarian movement of the West to 
the national liberation movement of the East; when the oserlhrosv 
of the surs'ivals of the regime of feudal serfdom becomes impos- 
sible without a tevolulionary struggle against imperialism — it is 
hardly necessary to prove that the bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
in a more or less developed country, must under such circumstances 
verge upon the proiclnvian revolution, tlsat the former must 
pass into the latter. The history of the revolution in Ilussia has 
provided palpable proof that Ibis thesis is correct and inconlroverl- 
ible. It was not without reason that Lenin, as far back as 1905, 
on the eve of the first Russian revolution, in his pamplilet Tii>o 
Tadics^ depicted the bourgeois-democratic resolution .incl Ihc -So- 
cialist revolution as two hnks in the same chain, as a single and 
integral picture of the sweep of the Russian revolution; 

"The pro/fforinl nurtl co>'g lo compiflian ifie democtnlie tri'nlutian, 
1>'J allying lo il/eU the niasr of the pemanlrf/ in order lo crush by force 
thf resisioncc of the autocracy and |« patalyitt ihc uisleft'lifij of(h* bour- 
geoisie. The prolelarial mutt acrompliMh the $or>o/isf ret’oliilion by 
a|li)tn9 Jo (isfi; jh* mojs of Ihr srmi-protrlarlon ricmrr't* of the populo- 
lion In order lo crinh by force the reiMaace of the bourgeoisie and lo 
patuigse the «jutobilil|; of the ptasaolrg and the petty bourgeoisie^ Siicli 
are ihe tasks of Ihe prolelarial. which the new fskro-isti always present 
to narrowly In their argumenis and resolutions aboul the scope of the 
revolulion." (Lenin, Selected Worlet, VoL III, pp llO-lt.) 

3-lOdl 
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I Uni nrn l4l#r wnfk* i>f |yntrt'«. In wMi'f* l^^ 

htra tif tlic IxtOf^Tin* inntiilton {'^atvni; Inin Ifn* j'rnt^t.ifUn »f»ola- 
linti «l3ti<]i otil in pfryltf irlirf Ilian In Tim Tfxlxi >4 nnf nf IV 
roriirtxltinr^ of llir l^tilnUI Itirnry of (r«o|itl>'iii 

II Irnnipitrf llial rritain ix-tior llul l.rnlii nirivnl at 

llil« itfrn onir in dial up |» ttial Inni* Ih> kul tlmirzlit (iut il>« 
irvoliitiiiti in Itiitita wnnM irnum viiiton llip lirKifip-oii frjmrwnrk. 
dial iKiwrr. rniiM^ltirnd;. wouM pa«t ftnm dir liamti of Ifirorfan 
of dll’ tlirlfllo(«Iii]i of tin- philrlatial and ll**' (•rai-mlfir l<i d.r fuwh 
of dir iMiiiri^mUlr and not of tlir luuirfanal ll ii uid dullhitai* 
irrilon lia«r\ni (irnrtrnird Into our Commnnid prr«i. 1 mini uy 
dint dii4 ft%v-fd<)ii 1« uliMiliilfh »roni;. dul il i« lot.ilif ut tnriattre 
widi die facit. 

I inlclit rt'frr to l^tdiA «|x'rHi al Itir ‘ndril 

Ctin}jm^ of dtr Party llVOa). In atliicli lir dr%crtljrtl die il>rlJt>>r’ 
ihip of die |iroletaria( and die pratanlry. Ir. Ilir victory of the 
dcmoeralle revolnUoii. not aa die -orKaniration of ordrr" but b» 
die ‘'orpuniridlon of wur." |C/. I^iio, t.'of/refrr/ U'ofit, nn*«isB 
edition, Vul. VII, p. Stil.) 

riirllier, I niittht refer lo mrlMnown nrliclra On 0 

PfOi>fi/anal fJoi-rr/iMirnf ||yOS). where, drpiclintf the proapeel* of 
the nnfoldtnt; niiavliiii revolution, he aavih'nv to the Parly the la»^ 
of “ftlrlvini; to tmikc the llmsian revuliilion not n movement of a 
few montlii, hut n movement of maoy years, so that it may lead. . 
not nuTidy to slitjhi coneeadona on Ihr part of die powera that l>e. 
hni lo die coniplelf overthrow of Umar powera**: where, enTarpins 
furliuT on these prospects ond linking them with the revolution 
in 1-hirojH', he goea on to say: 

“And if we succeed in doint* Ihsl. then ... then the revolutionary 
connjgrjtlnii will spread oil over ritrope; the Liiropean worker, lan- 
guishing under lioiirgeoii reaction, wtlll rise In Ms turn and will thow us 
‘liow it is done’; then the resulutloiiary wave In tuiirope will sweep back 
again inlQ Iliissia nnd will convert on epoch of a few revolutionary yeart 
into an epoch of scvernl revolutionary decades...." (Lenin, Se/ee/eo 
U’orAr, Vol. Ill, p. 31.J 

I might also refer to a well-known article by Lenin piiblishcil 
in November 1915, in which he writes: 

“The proletariat is nghltiig. and will light valiaiilly, lo capture power, 
for a republic, for the connscalion of the land... for the participation 
of the ‘non-proletarian masses of the people* hi freeing bours/ro/t llussia 
from milifary-feudaf *iniperialism* (^tsarism). And the proletariat wtl 
immedVarerg* take advantage oT this tiberafion oT bourgeo'is Tiusfia twa 


My italics.— J.S. 
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iMTism, from Ihc agmUti power ot Ihe landlords, nol lo aid the rich 
peasants In their struggle against the rural worker, but to bring about 
the Socialist revoluUon in alliance with Ihe proletarians of Europe." 
(Lenin, Selected IVork*, Vol. V, p. 163.) 

Finally, I might refer to the wcU-knowtt passage in Lenin’s 
pamphlet The Proletarian HeDoluHon and the Renegade Kaulskg, 
where, referring lo the above-quoted passage in Tiwo Tactics on 
the scope of the llussian rtvolulion, he arrives at the following 
conclusion: 

"Things have turned out just as vet said they would. The course takers 
by the revolution has confirmed the correctness of our reasoning. First, 
with the hvhole' of the peasantry against (he monarchy, against the land- 
lords, against the mediaival regime (and to that .eslenl, the revolution 
remains bourgeois, bourgeoiS'democratic). Then, with the poorest 
iteasants. with the setnl-prolelatians, with all the erploUed, agu/nst 
rap((Q/i'«m, including the rural rich, the kulaks, the profiteers, and to that 
extent the revolution becomes a Socialist one. To attempt to raise an 
arUlldal Chinese Wall between the first and second, to separate them by 
anything rise r/inn the degree of preparedness of the proletariat and tho 
degree of fts unity wlih the poor peasants, means monstrously to distort 
Marxism, to vulgarise It, lo substitute lilKrnlism in its place.” (Lenin, 
Sefeeted Works, Vol. Vlt. p, 191.) 

Knough, 1 think. 

Very well, we may be lold; bul if this be the case, why 
did Lenin combat the idea of “permanent (uninterrupted) revo- 
lution*'? 

Rpcausc Lenin proposed Ibal ihe levolulionary capacities of 
the pe.isantry be utilized “to the ulmost" and that the fullest use 
be made of their revolutionary energy for the complete liquidation 
of tsarism and for the traiuilion to the proletarian revolution, 
whereas Uic adherents of “permanent revolution,*’ did trot under- 
stand the important role of the peasantry in the Hussian revolution, 
underestimated the strength of Itie revolutionary energy of the 
peasantry, underestimated the slretiglU and capacity of the Rus- 
sian proletariat lo lead the peasantry, and thereby hampered 
the work of emancipating the peasantry from the influence of 
the Iwurgcoisic, the work of rallying the peasantry around the 
proletariat. 

Because Lenin proposed that the work of the revolution be 
fromned with ttie transfer of posver lo the prolctatiat, whereas 
the adherents of “permanent” rcvoluHon wanted to begin ut once 
with the cstablishincnf of the power of the prolclariat, falling lo 
realize 11ml in so doing they were closing their eyes to such a 
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"minor detail” as the survivals of serfdom and were leaving out 
of account so important a force as the Russian peasantry, failing 
to understand that such a policy could only retard the winning 
of the peasantry to the aide of the protelarlal. 

Consequently, Lenin fought the adherents of "permanent” rev 
olution, not over the question of uninterrupicdness, for he him* 
self maintained the point of view of uninterrupted revolution, but 
because they underestimated the role of the peasantry, which is an 
enormous reserve force for the proletariat, because they failed to 
understand the idea of the hegemony of the proletariat. 

The idea of “permanent” revolution is not a new idea. It was 
first advanced by Marx at the end of the forties in his weihlinown 
Address to the Communist League (1850). It is from this documeni 
that our "permanentists” took the idea of uninterrupted revolution. 
It should be noted, however, that in taking it from Marx our ‘‘per- 
manentists’’ allexcd it somewhat, and in ailtring it spoilt it and 
made it unfit for practical use. The experienced hand of Leuin was 
needed to rectify (his mistake, to lake Marx’s idea of uninterrupted 
revolution in its pure form and make it a cornerstone of his theory 
of revolution. 

Here Is what Marx, in Ins Address, after enumerating a number 
of revolutionary-democratic demands which lie calls upon the 
Communists to win, says about uninterrupted revolution^ 

"While the deiooewlic petly bourgeois wish lo bring the revolution 
to a conclusion as quickly as possible, and with the achievement, at most, 
of the above demands, it is our interest and our tusk to make the revolu* 
tion permanent, until all more or less possessing classes have been 
displaced (rotn dominadon. until the proletariat has conquered stale 
power, nnd the association of proletarians, not only in one country but 
in all the dominant countries of the world, has advanced so far that 
compelilion among the proletarians of these countries has ceased and 
that .at least the decisive productive fortes are concentrated in the hands 
of the proletarians.”* 

In other words: 

a) Marx did not propose to Begin the revolution in the Germany 
of the fifties with ilic immediate establishment of the proletarian 
power — contrary to the plniw of our Russian "permanentists.” 

b) .Marx proposed only that the work of tbc revolution he 
rrotuned with tbc establishment of proletarian state power, by 
hurling, step by step, one section of the Ixiurgeoisie afler anolher 
from tlie heights of power, in order, after the attainment of power 
by the proletariat, to kindle the lire of revolution in cverj- country — 

• C/, K»rt Mars, Sf-'fcted Vol II, p. !#l— £</. t'ne rd. 
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and everything that Lenin taught and carried out in the course of 
our revolution in pursuit of his theory of the proletarian revolution 
under the conditions of imperialism was fully in line with that prop- 
osition. 

It follows, then, that our Russian '‘permanenlisls’’ have not only 
underestimated the role of the peasantry in (he Russian revolution 
and the importance of the idea of the hegemony of (he proletariat, 
but have altered {for the worse) Mara’s idea of “perroanenl” 
revolution, making it unril for practical use. 

That is why Lenin ridiculed (he theory of our ‘’permanenllsts," 
calling it ‘‘origirial” and “fine.” and accusing them of refusing to 
“stop to think why, for ten whole years, fife has passed by this 
fine theory.'' (Lenin's article was wtillen in 1015, ten years after 
the appearance of the tlieory of the "permanentists" in Russia. 
Cf. Lenin. Selected Works, Vol. V. p. 162.) 

That is why Lenin regarded this theory as a semi-Menshevik 
theory and said that it ''botrows from (he Rolshcviks their call for 
a decisive revolutionary struggle ond the conquest of political 
power hy the proletariat, and from the Mensheviks the ‘repudiation’ 
of the cole of (he peasantry.” {tbid.\ 

This, then, is the position in regard toLenin's idea of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution passing into the proletarian revolution, 
of utilizing the bourgeois revolution for the ''immediate’' transition 
to the proletarian revolution. 

To proceed. Formerly, the victory of the revolution in one 
country was considered impossible, on the assumption that it would 
require the combined action of the proletarians of all or at least 
of a majority of the advanced countries to achieve victory over the 
bourgeoisie. Now this point of view no longer accords with the 
facts. Now we must proceed from the possibility of such a victory, 
for the uneven and spasmodic character of the development of the 
various capitalist countries under (he conditions of imperialism, the 
development, within irapcrialisni. of catastrophic contradictions 
leading to inevitable wars, the growth of the revolutionary move- 
ment in all countries of the world — all this leads, not only to the 
posdbiUty, but-atso to the necesMly of victory of the proletariat 
in Individual countries. The history of the Russian Revolution is 
direct proof of Ihis. At the same time, however, jl must be borne In 
mind that the overthrow of the bourgeoisie can be successfully 
accomplished only when certain absolutely necessary conditions 
exist, in (he absence of which there can be even no question of the 
proletariat taking power. 
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Here is what Lenin says almul those coiuiilinns in his pamphlet 
"Lo/Z-U’i/if/" Communfjm, an Infantile Disorder: 

‘The liindaniontat law nf revnliilion. which has been confirmed byall 
revolutions, and p.irlieularly by all shree Rutsi.m revnhitions In the 
twentieth cenliiry, is hs follows: it Is not enough for rrvoliition ih.il the 
exploited and oppressed masses slimild iindersi.ind Die iinpossiliiliiv of 
living in the oid way and demand ciianges; it is essential for revolution 
that the exploiters should not be able to live and rule in the old way. 
Only when the Vower cfnsies* do not wnnt the old way, and sshcii the 
‘upper classes' cannol carrf; on In the old wiiy — only tlicn can revolution 
triiinipli. This truth may be expressed in other svords: liepolullon i* 
Impossible without a nalion-tolde etisit (offeettng both the erploited ond 
the exploiters).* It follows that for resolution it is essential, first, that 
a majority of the workers (or at least n majority of the class conscious; 
thinking, politically active workers) should fidlv understand H'al 
revolution is necessary and be ready to sacrifice their lives for it; secondly, 
that the ruling classes shoiitd be passing Ihroiigli a gosernniciitat crisis, 
which draws even the most backward masses into politics. •• sveaken 
the government and nuke ft possible for the revolnliunarics to overthrow 
it lapidly.” (Lenin, Seleeted Works, Vol X, p. 127.) 

Htil Ihe ovcrlhrow of fhe power of Ihe bnjirgeoM/e and esiah- 
llshmciit of the power of the proletariat In one country does not 
yet mean that the complete victory of Socialism has been ensured. 
Alter consnlldalmg its power and taking the peasantry in tow, 
the proletariat of the victorious coitniry enn nnd must build up 
a Socialist society. Out does this mean that it will tliereby achieve 
the complete and flnal victory of Socialism, i.r., does It mean that 
with the forces of only one country it can finally ennsolidate Social* 
Ism and fully guarantee that country* against intervention and, 
consequently, also against restoration? No, it does not. For this 
the victory of the revolulion in nl least several countries is needed. 
Therefore, the development and support of revolution in other 
countries is an essential losk of the victorious revolution. There* 
fore, the revolution in the viclorious country must regard itself 
not as a sclf’sufficienl entity but as an aid, as a means of hastening 
(he victory of the proletariat in other countries. 

Lenin expressed this ihnucht in a nutshell when he said ll'ot 
the task of the viclorious revolution is lo do "the utmost passible 
in one coiiulry for the development, support and awakening of 
the revolulion in all eoiintrsrs.” (Aerun, Selected U'orAs, ^'ol. \'n. 
p. 1831 

Tliese, iu general, ate the cliaracteristic features of Lenin's 
ffteory of profefartan revofutfon. 


My tulic*.— f.5. 
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IV. THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 

From this theme 1 lake thp three main questions: a) the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat as the instrument of the proletarian rev- 
olution; b) the dictatorship of the proletariat as the domination 
of Inc prolnariat over the bouTgeoisle; c) the Soviet power as the 
stal" form of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

1. Thf dictatorship o/ the proUlarial as the instrument of the 
profetorfan reuo/uifon. The question of the proletarian dictator- 
ship is above all a question of the main content of the proletarian 
revolution. The proletarian revolution, its movement, its scope and 
its achievements acquire flesh and hlood only through the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. The dictatorship of the proletariat is 
the instrument of the proletarian revolution, Its organ, its most 
important mainstay, brought into being for the purpose of, firstly, 
crushing the resistance of the overthrown exploiters and consoli- 
dating the achievements of the proletarian revolution, and, second- 
ly, carrying the proletarian revolution lo its completion, carrying 
the revolution to the complete victory o{ Socialism. The revolu* 
lion can vanquish the bourgeoisie, can overthrow its power, with- 
out the dielatorshlp of the proletariat. But the revohillnn will 
he tillable to crush the resistance of the bourgeoisie, to maintain 
its victory and to push forward lo the final victory of Socialism 
unless, at a certain stage In Us development, it creates a special 
organ in the form of tiie dictatorship of the proletariat as its prin- 
cipal mainstay. 

"The fundamental question of revolution is the question of 
power,” Ihenln.) Does this mean that all that is required is to 
assume power, lo scire it? No. U does ml mean that. The seiiure 
of power is only the beginning. For many reasons the bourgeoisie 
that is overthrown in one country remains for n long time stronger 
than the proletariat which has overthrown it. Therefore, the whole 
point is to retain power, lo consolidate it, to make it invincible. 
What is needed lo attain this? To attain this it is necessary to 
carry out at least the three main tasks that confront the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat “on the morrow” of victory: 

a] lo break the resislanre nf the landlords and capitalists nho 
have been overthrown and expropriated by the revolution, lo liqui- 
d.ilr every attempt on their part la restore the power of capital; 

b) to organize construction in such a way as to rally all the 
Ubouting people around the protcUrlat, and to carry on this work 
along the lines of preparing for the liquidation, the abolition of 
classes'. 
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c) to ann the revolution, to organize the army of tlie revolution 
for the struggle against foreign enemies, for the struggle against 
Imperialism. 

Tlie dietalorship of the proletariat is needed to carry out, to 
fiiini these tasks. 

"The transition from capitalism to Communism,” says Lenin, "rep- 
resents an entire iitstoriea) epoch. Until this epocli has terminated, 
the exploiters wilt inevitably cherish the hope of restoration, and this 
hope will be converted Into otirm/ils at restoration. And afle' their first 
serious defeat, the overthrown ecploilen — «vho had not expected their 
overthrow, never believed it possible, never eoneeded the thought of 
ft — will throw themselves with tenfold energy, with furious passion and 
haired grown a hundredfold, into the battle for the recovery of their 
lost ’paradise.* on behalf of their families, who had been leading such 
a sweet and easy life and whom now the 'common herd' is condemning 
to nun and destilution lor to 'tommon woiVt. ... In the train of \h* 
capilahsi exploiters wilt be found the broad masses of the petty boiir- 
geoiiie. with regard to whom the historical experience of every country 
for decades |esti.*ici that they vacillate and hesitate, one day marching 
Iwhind the proletariat and the nett day taking fright at the difncuUIri 
of the revniution: that they l■eeome panir-sirickrn at the first drfeai or 
semi-defeat of the workers, grow nervous, run about aimlessly, anlvtl, 
and rush from one camp t<* the othet ” (Lenin. Srtertrd IVorii, Vol. 
VII. pp. 1(0 41 I 

Aik! tlir Ixiurgeolsie has its grounds for making altemptf til 
rrstoratlon. because for a long lime after Its overthrow It remains 
stronger than the prolelarbl which has ovcrihmsvn it. 

"If the esptcxlcfi are defraird in one country only," says Lenin, 
"and this, of course. Is lypiesl. since a slmullanmus revotiitlnn in ■ 
nsnitarr cf (vantrics is a rare eieeption. they tlill remain tirongrr than 
tW esp’ofed.’ (/Nd. p H»1 

Wherrin l-cs the slfciigtli of (he overlhrown liourgeoisic? 

f'lrstty, *1a the streogib of loferua'lonal eapllat. In the strength and 
i4v»kk-’ ty <>( Ibv lateroaliawat «t>envcsiaas of lt»e bourgeoisie '* (Lenin. 
VTcrtrrf liW(i. Vol X, p. ««J 

ia (be fact ilut "for • Song lime after Ifie rrvotiidon Ihe 
ess-'^xterv iwevitr'.lv ronlaoe to mrit a autnrwr of great practical ad- 
vav'jpes fv} »t.*5 base asooey (a.nee U Is tinpovsilde t>i eV.lish money 
at at esev', wetw ewo'sabie pr-eperty —often fj>rlr ronsidecabie, they 
t! i base sarvvev evwwerSiowe. babtt* •f erranirst.on and sunjerment, 
«r S-‘J liw 'aerref*' tewato**. met.Wts. meant and poMiNIlfiCSl 
isf tvavajevwt, fcipcviwe efae-a'aMs. eV»»* ro«oect..»«v oiiti ftte higher 
S..O* Jobs t.w a»d rb.'a* t'-e fcourgefWtiel, (neom- 

i-A-jSi gsrvwr e*y»t-w<» i» tW art »t wtr is very Importint!. 

ayt at *«., Se<*rted Wflii. Vat VIJ p (I'll 

yVeif*. "»• f*rc« ef A«**r. t» arfe«j*fi af mtnlf grw/uirr/yn 

S4BJ.5 pe-idoanw" W af.'J very very wWevprevf 
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Vn »1 h! worid. »nd imatt pTOdu«5oa cnflrfldtf* caplwUsm and the 
bourgcoUl« conliniiously, dallj-, hourljr. iponUneouiIy, *nd on ■ mass 
scale;..." for "the tbollUon of daises mesni not only driving out 
lUe UndlQtdi and eapUalisli— that we accomplished viflh comparalive 
case— U also means oboUthing the ttn/ill tommodity proihictrt, and 
they connof he ririnen ossl, or ttnvhed. we mtssl live (n hormonu with 
them; they can (and musi) be remoulded and rc-educaled only by 
sery prolonged, ilow. cautious organitalional work." (benln, SeJecfed 
Vforir. Vol. X, pp. 60; 83.1 

Thai is v.hy Lenin says: 

"The diclalonhlp ot Ihe proleiaiial Is a most determined and most 
ruthless war waged by the new class against a more poiverfiil enemy, 
llie bourgeoisie, whose resistance It Increased leofold by lit oserlhrow"; 
llial "the dictatorship of the proletarlsl Is a persistent struggle — bloody 
and bloodless, sloleni and peaeefiit, mtlilary and economic, educa* 
llonal and administrative — agslBsl the forces and traditions of the old 
aociely." (fhid., pp. 60. 8t.| 

It need hardly be proved dial there is nol the slightest po»i. 
biltly of cariying out these tasks in a short period, of doing nil this 
In a few years. Tlierefore, the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
transition from capitaUun (o Communism, must not be regarded 
as a fleeting period of ’‘super>revolulionary” acts and decrees, but 
as on entire historical era. repteic with civil w.irs nnd external 
connicls, with pcrsislenl organltalional work and economic con* 
slrurtion, with advances and relreals, victories nnd defeats. This 
historical era is needed not only lo create the economic and cul- 
tural prerequisites for the complete victory of Socialism, but also 
lo enable the proletariat, first, to educate itself and become steeled 
as a force capable of governing Ihc country, and, secondly, to re- 
educate and remould (he petty-bourgeois strata along such lines 
as will assure the organiiation of Socialist production. 

Marx said to the workers: 

"You will have to go through firicen, twenty, Tifly years of civil 
wars and International conllicis, not only to cliange existing condilions, 
but also to change younelies and to make yourseUcs capable of wield- 
ing political power.” 

Continuing and developing Marx's idea still further, Lenin 
wrote that: 

H will l>e necessary under tlie dictatorship of ilie proletariat lo 
re-educate "millions of peasants and small masters, hundreds of 
thousands of office employees, officiats and bourgeois intellecluals.” to 
subordinate "all these to the proletarian stale and to proletarian leader- 
ship." to overcome "their bourgeois habits and traditions . . just 
as wc must "-—in a protracted straggk waged on the hash of the 
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dictalonlitp of Jhe pfol«UH*1— rr-fdaealf lh» proletarian* theniuUe*', 
who do not obandon Iheir petly-bourfCMla. prejudlrn at one ifroke. by 
a miracle, at the behest of the VitRln .Wary, at the fiehest of a ilojan. 
resolution or decree, hut only In llic eourie of a Ion* and difncull mass 
struggle against mass pelly-bourgrol* Influences." ILenln. 5efecfrrf Wotkt. 
Vol. X, pp 157. I5S| 

2. Tlif (llcliilonliiii of ihe /irolftnrlnt ii$ Hir tfomfntilhn of 
the prolelarial ovfr tht boutofoltie. From llie foregoini; ll ii eel* 
(lent llint tlip dictnlnrsliip of the prolclnri.'it is not a mere change 
of personalities in llie governmintt. a change of "cahinel,” elt, 
leaving Ihe old economic and political order inlacl. The .Menshe- 
viks and opportunists of all countries, who fear diclalorship like 
fire and in Iheir fright subslilule the concept "conquesl of power" 
for Ihe concept “diclalorship of the proletariat,'’ usually reduce 
Ihe meaning of “conquest of power” In a change of "cabinet," to 
the accession to power of a new ministry made up of people tike 
Scheidemnnn and Nnske, MacDonald and Henderson. It is hardly 
necessary to explain tli.st these and similar cabinet changes hare 
iiolhing in common with the dictatorship of Ihe prnlclariat, with 
the conquest of real power by the real proletariat. 'The MacDonalds 
ORd Scheidemanns In power, while ihe old bourgeois order ts al* 
lowed to remain, Iheir so*called govemmeiils cannot be anything 
else than an apparatus serving Ihe bourgeoisie, a screen to hide the 
ulcers of Imperialism, a weapon in Ihe hands of the bourgeoisie 
against the revolutionary movement of ihe oppressed and exploited 
masses. Capital needs such governmenis as a screen when it finds 
it inconvenient, unprolilable. difficult to oppress and exploit the 
masses without the aid of a screen. Of course, Ihe appearance of 
such governments is a symptom lhal “over Ihere" ff.c.. in the 
capitalist c.Tmp) ".nil is not quiet at Ihe Shtpka P.tss”*: nevertheless, 
governments of this kind necessarily remain governments of capital 
in disguise. The government of a MacDonald or n Scheidemann i* 
as far removed from the conquest of power by Ihe proletariat as 
the sky from the earlli. ITie dictatorship of the proletariat is not 
a mere change of government, but a new state, wilh new organs of 
power, bolh central and local; it is Ihe state of the proletariat, which 
has arisen on the ruins of the old slate, the stale of the bourgeoisie- 

The dictatorship of the proletariat arises not on the basis of 
the bourgeois order, but in the process of the breaking up of this 

• A Russian saying earned over from Ihe Ruiso-Turkish SVar. Heavy 
flghting was taking place at Ihe SMpka Pass, in which the Russians were 
sutTering severe losses, but Russian Headguarlers in Iheir ecmmuiugot) 
reported' "All quiet at the Shipka Pass."'-fid. Eng. ed. 
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order after Hie overthrow of the bourgeoliic, In the process of 
the espropriafion of the landlords and capUalhls, In the process 
of the socialization of the principal Instruments and means of pro* 
durtion, In the process of siolcnl proletarian revolution. The dir. 
talorship of the prolclarial Is n rcs-olulionary power based on the 
wse of force against ihe bouTpeoisie . • 

The stale is u machine In (hr hands of die ruling class for 
suppressinS the resUlance of Us class enemies. In tint respect the 
diclatorship of the proletariat docs not differ essentially from Ihe 
dirlatorship of any other class, for Ihe prnlel.srian tlale is a ma- 
chine for the suppression of the Iiourgeoisic. Rut there is one 
rubstontiaf dirferenee- This difference consists in the fact that all 
hilhrrlQ etisting class stales liave liecn dictatorships of nii eaptoit- 
ing minority over the exploited tnajorily, whereas the dictatorship 
of the prolclarial is Ihe dictatorship of the exploited majority over 
Ihe exploiting minority. 

Briefly Ihe dicloloeahip of llte profeloriol is the ride— unre* 
itrkted bu hiv and fwserf on lotcf—of the proltiuriol over Ihe 
bourgeotsfe, o ride enjoying the sympothtf and support of the 
hbounno ond erploiltd mottet. iThe Stole and Jletioliillon.) 

From this follow two main conclusions: 

Pint conetuiion; The dictatorship of the proletariat cannot be 
“eompicle" democracy, democracy for all, for llte rich as well as 
for Ihe poor: the dictatorship of Ihe proletariat "must be a stale 
that is democrflllc In a new iixijf— for* Ihe proletarians and the 
propertyless in general — and dictatorial in n new ognfnsf* Ihe 
bourgeoisie. (Lenin. Selecled IVoeJfjit Vnl Vll, p 34) Tlielalk 
of KaulsVy and Co. abonl umscTsal etjualUy, nhout "pure" democ* 
racy, nhoui "perfect'’ democracy., and the like, is but a bourgeois 
screen to conceal the indubitable fact that equality between ex- 
ploited and exploilrrs is impossible n»e theory of "pure” democ- 
racy is the theory of the upper stratum of the working class, which 
has been broken in and is being f«l by the imperialist rob- 
bers. It was brought into being for Ihe purpose of concealing the 
Ulcers of capitalism, of touching up impeiialisin and lending if 
moral strength in the struggle against the exploited masses. Under 
capitalism there are no real “llbeities*' for the exploited, nor can 
there be, if for no other reason than that the premises, printing 
plants, paper supplies, etc., indispensable for the actual enjoyment 
of "liberlies" are the privilege of the exploiters. Under capitalism 
the exploited masses do not, nor can they, really participate in the 
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administration of the country, if for no other reason than that, 
even under the most democratic regime, governments, under the 
conditions of capitalism, are not set up by the people but by the 
Rothschilds and Stinneses, the Rockefellers and Morgans. Democ 
racy under capitalism is capitalist democracy, the democracy of 
the exploiting minority, based on the restriction of the rights of the 
exploited majority and directed against this majority. Only under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat are real "Uberlles” for the «• 
ploiled and real participation of the prolelarians and peasants in 
the administration of the country possible. Under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, democracy Is proletarian democracy, the democ* 
racy of the exploited majority, based upon the restriction of the 
rights of the exploiting minority and directed against this minority. 

Second conclusion: The dictatorship of the proletariat cannot 
arise as the result of the peaceful development of bourgeois society 
and of bourgeois democracy; it can arise only as the result of the 
smashing of the bourgeois state machine, the bourgeois army, the 
bourgeois bureaucratic machine, the bourgeois police. 

In a preface to The Communist Manifesto Marx and Engels 
wroler 

“The working class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made state 
machine and wietd (I for Its own purposes.” 

In a letter to Kugcimann (1871) Marx wrote that the taskofthe 
proletarian Tcvolution is 

“no longer, as before, (o transfer llie bureaucratic military machine from 
one hand to another, but In soiosA it. and that is a preliminary con- 
dition for ereiy real people's revolution on the Continent.*'* 

Marx’s <]ualifying phrase alsoiil the Continent gave the oppor- 
tunists and Mensheviks of all countries a pretext for proclaiming 
that Marx had thus conceded Ihe possihiliiy of the peaceful evolu- 
tion of bourgeois democracy into a proletarian democracy, at least 
In certain countries outside the European continent (England. 
America). Marx did in fact concede that possibility, and he had 
good grounds for conceding it in regard to England and America 
in Ihe seventies of the last century, when monopoly capitalism 
and imperialism did not yet exist, and when these eounlries. owing 
to the ijsecial conditions of their development, tiad as yel no devel- 
oped mil.tarism and bureaucracy. Tljal was Ihc situation before 
t^ appearance of developed Impwialism. Ilul later, after a lapse 
c{ thirty oe forty years, when \he situation in these countries had 
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radically changed, when imperialism had developed and had em- 
braced all capitalist countries without exception, when militarism 
and bureaucracy had appeared in England and America also, 
when the special conditions for peaceful development in England 
and the United Stales had disappeared — then the qualification in 
regard to these countries necessarily could no longer hold good. 

'Today,” said Lenin, "in 1917. in the epoch of the first great impe 
riatist war, this qualification made by Marx is no longer valid Bolli 
England and America, the greatest and the last representatives — in the 
whole world — of Anglo-Saion ‘liberty.’ in the sense that militarism and 
buttauctacy were absent, ha\e today plunged headlong into the all-Euro- 
pean, filthy, bloody morass of bureaucralic-mitilary initilutions to which 
everything is subordinated and which trample everything under-foot. 
Today, in England and in America, too. the preliminary condition for 
’every real people's revolution' it the tm^ishing, the deitruetlon of the 
'ready-made state machinery’ tbroughi in those countries, helneen 1914 
and 1917, to genera] 'European’ imperialist perfection) ” (Lenin, Sefeer- 
ed Works, Vol. VII. p. S7.1 

In other words, the law of violent prolelarian revolution, the 
law of (he sm.isliing of the bourgeois slate machine as A preliminary 
condition for such a revolution, is an inevitable law of (he revolu- 
tionary movement in the imperialist countries of the world 

Of course, in the remote future, if the proletariat is victorious 
in the most important capitalist countries, and if the present capi- 
talist encirclement is replaced by a Socialist encirclement, a “peace 
ful" path of development is quite possible for certain capitalist 
countries, whose capitalists, in view of the “unfavourable” inter- 
national situation, svill consider It expedient ‘'voluntarily” to make 
substantial concessions to the proletariat. But this supposition ap 
plies only to a remote and possible future. Willi regard to Uie im- 
mediate future, there is no ground whatsoever for this supposition. 

Therefore, Lenin is right in saying: 

’The proletarian revolution is impossible without the forcible de- 
struction of the bourgeoLs slate machine and the sulisiiiulion for ii of 
a nfu> one....” (l-enln, Srlrcfed IVorJr*, Vol Vll. p, 154) 

. 3. The Soviet power ns the slate form of the dictatorship o/ 

t/ie proletariat. The victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
sigtiifics the suppression of flic bourficoisic. the smashing of the 
bourgeois state machine, and the substitution of proletarian de- 
mocracy for bourgeois democracy. That U clear. But by means of 
•whai tngannalions can Ibis colossal task be carried oull Tlie old 
forms of organization of the pcolelarial, which grew up on the basis 
of liourgeois p.srllamcntansm, are inadequate for this task— of that 
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there can hardly be any doubt What. then, are the new forms of 
organization of the proletariat that are capable of serving as the 
gras-(Mligger8 of the bourgeois state machine, that are capable not 
only of smashing this machine, not only of substituting prolda^ 
ian democracy for bourgeois democrac}', but also of becoming the 
foundation of the proletarian state power} 

This new form of organization of the proletariat is the Soviet’. 

Wicrein lies the strength of the Soviets as compared with the 
old forms of organizationT 

In that the Soviets are the most mass organira- 

lions of the proletariat, for they and they alone embrace nil work- 
ers without exception. 

In that the ^viets arc Hie on/p mass organizations which 
embrace all the oppressed and exploited, workers and peasants, 
soldiers and sailors, and In which the vanguard of the in.si’e«. 
the prolelarial.can. for this reason, mod easily and most completely 
exercise Its {lotitical leadership of the mais struggle. 

In that the Soviets are the tno$t fotpftlul er^nns of Hie revolu- 
tionary struggle of the masses, of the political actions of the masses, 
of the Insunection of tlie mssses — organs capable of breaking the 
oranipotervee of (inance capital and of its political ap|>endjgef. 

Its that the Soviets are the /mmcdoi/c organizations of Ihe 
masses Hietnselrrs, it, they arefhe mott dtmotrrUit ami therefore 
the most aolhofitzlite urgsnizatiotss of the m.isses, which facililai 
to the utmost Hieir pjrttel{>ation Jn the work of building up Hi 
nrw stale an-1 In its administration, and which bring Into full pli 
(be rrsulaliorury energv. iniiijtise amt creative abililirs of th 
■uasM-s in the •tnjfg'e for the desfruclum of the oM onlrc. In th 
strvzrt' for the ne». prolrtarun ordrr 

The Ss*sseS fsiwer it tfw ainjtgsmul.on aivl f(*rm.ilb»n of Ih 
t,«-al V*st<Ss in*" r^.vnnv'ts state organization. Into lbs iHf 
cwyiftiistiOM vi the feutrtarut as fhe sanguard of the opprrtw- 
BHf rsjdvicj aarisrs a»f a» lh< ro/.ng cijss— Ihdc amalgamjfl""' 
iiit.* lb* rry-sd/.r sf N^set* 

Tlrf if tbe f»«tr ii cr/nliiiwil in lb* fact fb.i; 

tW*>e s-rg** t»* «*s s-f a »»”»r prvrr.-oAer-l zdjm rhuracler, 

>f» «erJO.'z»r''ns of preetwJT l.’uj**- riaiw* th-il 
• It Ibe aa«f Ijjvfb-rdt are »/»w 

-r U itjO’ of 'b' 

l.'*i/wr kiuttrs wt-cb r»»u 

tv i-iJ H5* •■ri • e •ftiie b*’f«g 

« t»/< t«t*i it «f trvii an.! 

♦s<«v ■'* y**''*' it. />•«« -ItsuM-rj'-- 
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righU and liberties, are now drawn unfailingly into consfaiiJ and. 
moreover, rfef/*iwe parlicipnlion in Hip deiijocralic adminislralion 
or the stale."'^ ILenin, .^cledrd U'orfcs, Vol. Vll. p. 2314 

This is why the .Soviet power is a new form of .slalc orR.Tiii- 
ziition, cliiTirent in printiple fn>n\ the old iKnirgcois-dcmoctaiic 
and parliamenlary form, a new type of slate, adapted not to the 
task of eipioiting and oppressing the lalKUtritig masses, hut to 
the task of completely eniaucipaling llicm from nil oppression and 
exploitatioir, to tl\c tasks facing the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Lenin rightly says that with the appearance of the Soviet power 
‘The era of boutgeoU-democralic yailiameiitarism has come to an end, 
and a new chapter in world history — the era of prolctarinn diclalor- 
shii) — has commenced.” 

What are the characteristic features of the Soviet power? 

The Soviet power has a most pronounced mass character and 
is the most domucratic state organization of all possible stale organ- 
izations while classes continue to exist; for, being the arena of 
the bond and collaboration between tiie workers and the exploited 
peasants in ttieir struggle against the exploiters, and basing itself 
in Us work on this bond and on this collaboration, it rcpresentSi 
by virtue of this, llie power of the majority of the population over 
the minority, U Is the slate of the majority, the expression of Its 
dictatorship. 

The Soviet power is Ihc most inlcniationaiist of ail stale organ- 
izations in class society, for, since it destroys every kind of national 
oppression and rests on the collaboration of Ihe labouring masses 
of the various nationalities, it facilitates, by virtue of this, the 
attialganiation of these masses into a single stale union 

The Soviet power, by its very structure, facitilales the task of 
loading Ihc oppressed and exploited masses for the vanguard of 
these masses — for Ihe proletariat, as the most consolidated and 
most class-cnnscioiis core of Ihe Soviets. 

"The experience of all revolutions and of all movements of the 
oppressed classes, the experience of llic world Socialist movement 
leaches.” says Lenin, "that the proletariat alone is able to unite 
and lead the scattered and backward strata of Ihc loilin" and 
exploited populalion.” (Lenin. Sricefed IVorfct. Vol. VII. p 2.32.) 
Tile slriicliire of llie Soviet powei facilitates the practical applica- 
tion of the Icssom drawn from this experience. 

The Soviet power, by combining the legislative and executive 
luTirtions iti a single state organwalion and replacing lerrilori.il 
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electoral constituencies by industrial units, factories and mills, 
thereby directly linVs the worVcrs and the labouring masses in 
general with the apparatus of stale administration, teaches them 
how (o administer Uic country. 

The Soviet power alone is capable of rele.asing the army from 
its 5ulx)rdinalion to bourgeois command and of converting it from 
the instniment of oppression of the people which it is tinder the 
liourgeois order into .m instniment for the liberation of tlic people 
from the yoke of the bourgeoisie, both mstive and foreign. 

“The Soviet ofganlration of the state alone is capable of im- 
mediately and etTcclively smashing and finally destroying the old, 
i.e., the liourgeots, bureaucratic and judicial apparatus.” (Ibid.) 

Tlie Sosiet form of state alone, by drawing the mass organi- 
zations of the toilers and eiploiled into constant and unreslriclid 
parlieipalion in stale administration, is capable of preparing the 
ground for the skilliering away of the stale, which Is one of the 
basic elements of the future stateless Communist society. 

T!ie republic of Soviets is thus the political form, so longsougM 
and finally diseoservd, wilhin the framework of whirh Ihe econom* 
If rmaneipatiou of tlie proletariat, the complete vielery of Social- 
ism. Is to be neeompliilieil. 

Tlie Pans Commune was the embryo of Ibis form; Ihe SotW 
f>ower is its ilrsrlopment dnd culmination. 

Tliat is why {..enin says; 

TW reruWK ol So«fri» of U'«fVfr»‘. Solijirrs', anii Praunl*' 

Ct.es is ocl only |V fxrni of » higher type of demoeralie Inslilutlon 
1>«S IS St>» onfj* fattn vapiMc of sevuiinj tSe most psinlvss tnnsilion W 
Socistisos” Sflerlt^ tV«»l», VoJ VI, p 447) 
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rn«n th:i tl.eme I Uke four questjonv a) the presrnlalion of 
live pniWn, LJ Ifie peasantry daring Ihe bo«irgeoi 5 -d»inocr*l e 
rrs'>.'u‘'*!». ej tie |«saiffy d-aring Ihe proWarian rcTn/iifion' 
d 1*..? pr-jsj.-.trs after ffie cwss^/lixlit.on of the jt-nief j-owfC. 

! 7 t-f ffr^^rJ-ilvn •/ Ibr pro^fmi .V»fne think lh-»t the 
I'-t..? lo ter n-im is Ihr peasanl proM'-m. iMl H’* 
i! d'pjrtj'e of fenzi.snt is Ite proLSem ct the jejuntry. 

t'v ftir va.J sclit.se This U ah-vjtjf'ly wrong Tl'^ 

fs'ri.ti.*s.<-6.-l*! fr-flesa *1 U* *f tb-pjrturr, is ti<'* 
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llic peasant problem, but tlic problem of the dictatorship of tlie 
proletariat, of the conditions under which it can be achies-ed, of 
the conditions under wliich it cftn he consolidated. The peasant 
prohlens, as the problem of llm' ally of the proletariat in its strug- 
gle for power, is a derivative problem. 

Tliis circumstance, however, dcses not in the least deprive the 
peasant problem of the serious and vital importance it unriucs- 
lionably has for the prolelarian revolution. It Is known that the 
serious study of the peasant probtem in ttie ranks of Russian 
Marxists began precisely on the eve of the first revolution (1005), 
when the question of overthrowini; tsarism and of realizing the 
liegemony of the proletariat confronted the Party in its full scope, 
and when the question of the ally of the pTolelatial In the impend- 
ing bourgeois revolution assumed immediate vital importance. It 
is also known that the peasant problem in Russia assumed a still 
more urgent character during the proletarian revolution, svhen the 
problem of the dictatorship of the proletaria), of achieving and 
maintaining it, led to the probtem of allies for the proletariat in 
the impending proletarian revolution. And tills was natural. Those 
who are marcliing towards and preparing to assume power cannot 
but be Interested in the question of who are their real allies. 

In this sense the peasant probtem Is part of the general problem 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and as such U is one of the 
most vital problems of Leninism. 

The altitude of indilTercncc and sometimes even of positive 
dislike displayed by the parties of the Second Inlernallonal towards 
the peasant problem is to be explained not only by the specific 
conditions of development in Ilic West. II is to be explained primari- 
ly by the fact that these parlies do not believe in the proletarian 
dictatorship, that they fear revolution and do not think of leading 
the proletariat to power; and those who are afraid of tevolulion. 
who do not want to lead the proletarians to power, cannot be inter, 
ested in the question of .cities tor the proletariat in the revolution — 
to them the question of allies is a mailer of indifference, a question 
of no immediate significance. An Ironical allllude toward the 
peasant problem is regarded by the heroes of the Second Interna- 
tional as a sign of good breeding, a sign of ’True” Marxism. As 
a matter of fact, there is not a grain of Marxism in this, for indif- 
ference towards soimportant aproblem aslhc peasant problem on 
\be eve of \Vie protetanan rei^dtlon is ttie reverse side ot the 
repudiation of Ihediclalorsbip ofihe proletariat, it is an unmistak- 
able sign of downright betrayal of Marxism. 

The question presents Usell as follows: Arc the revolutionary 
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posslbllilict Inlctil In llie pfaunlrx l>y firtuc of certain rondiilont 
of Us existence attttrly txbnmttfi, or not: and If not. h thrte ang 
hof}t, ang txis/i, for tililiting these potsltiitllirs far the pfotetarbn 
rcvoUillnn, for Iransfornilitft the {>r8t.inlry, llie esptoilei! majontj 
of it. from the rrserse of the t>our};mlsle which It was durin;; the 
hour{;i*ois revolutions In the West nnd still Is even now, Into a 
reserve of the protclarial. Into Us ally? 

Lcriinism replies to this question In the nfflrmallvr, l.e., to the 
cITccl that it rerocnlies the existence of revolutionary capabilities 
in the ranks of the majority of the peasantry, and to the efTect that 
It Is possible to use itiese in the interests of liie proletarian dictator* 
slilp The liiilory of llie three revolutions in Russia fully corrobo* 
rales the conclusions of Leninism on tills score. 

ilence the practical conclusion that llie tolling masses of the 
peasantry must he iiipporlcd — supported wiltioul fail— in their 
struggle against bondage and exploitation. In their struggle ior 
deliverance from oppression and poverty. Ttiis does not mean, nf 
course, that tlie proletariat must support every peasant movernenL 
What we have In mind here Is support for those movements and 
those struggles of the peasantry which, directly or Indirectly, asshi 
the emancipation movement of the proletariat, whlcli, in one way 
or another, bring grist to the mill of the proletarian revolution, 
wliich help to transform the peasantry into a reserve and ally 
the ss'orking class. 

2. The peasantry ditritty the boargrois-drmoeratlc revolution. 
This period extends from the first Russian revolution (1905) to 
the second revolution (February 1917), inclusive. The character- 
isllc feature of this period Is the emancipation of the peasantry 
from the influence of the liberal bourgeoisie, the deleelion of the 
peasantry from the Cadets (CoiisliluUonal-Democrats), the 
of the peasantry towards the proletariat, towards the Botshevik 
Parly. The history of this period Is the history of tlie struggle be- 
tween the Cadets (the liberal bourgeoisie) and the Bolsheviks .(the 
proletariat) for the peasantry. The outcome of this struggle was 
decided by the Duma period, for the period of the four 
served as an object lesson to the peasantry, nnd this lesson broug 
home to the peasantry the fact that lliey would receive neil et 
land nor liberty at tlie hands of the Cadets; that the tsar was 
entirely in favour of the landlords, and that the Cadets were sup- 
porting the tsar; that the only force they could count on was I ^ 
urban workers, the profelarfaf. nfie fmperiafisf war nrerW/’ 
firmed the lessons of the Duma period and completed the de ec 
tion of the peasantry from the bourgeoisie, completed the (sola ion 
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of the libeial bourytoisie; for the years of the war revealed the 
utter lulilUy, the utter decepllvcncss of all hopes of obtaining peace 
lioni the tsar and his bourgeois allies. Without the object lessons 
of llic Duma period the hegemony of Ihc proletariat would have 
been impossible. 

This is how tlic alliance between the workers and the peasants 
u\ the bourgeois-democratic revolution was brought about. This 
is bow tlie hegemony (leadership) of the proletariat in the common 
struggle for the overthrow ol tsarism was brought about — the 
hegemony which led to tlic l-chniary Revolution of 1917. 

The bourgeois revolutions in Ihc West (England, France. 
Genuany and Austria) took, as is wctl known, a diCIerent road. 
There, hegemony in the revolution belonged not to the proletariat, 
which by reason ot its weakness did not and could not represent 
an independent political fbice, but to the liberal bourgeoisie. There 
the peasantry obtained its emancipation from feudal usages, not 
froa\ the hands ol the proletanat, which was numerically weak 
and unorganized, but from the hands of the bourgeoisie. There the 
peasantry marched against Ihc old order side by side with the 
liberal bourgeoisie. There the peasantry acted as the reserve of the 
bourgeoisie. There the revolutidn, in consequence of this, led to 
an enormous increase in live political weight of the bourgeoisie. 

In Russia, on tlic contrary, the bourgeois revolution produced 
quite opposite results. The resolution in Russia led not to the 
strengthening, but to the weakening of the bourgeoisie as a politic- 
al force, not to an increase in its political reserves, but to the toss 
of Us main reserve, to Ihc loss of the peasantry. The bourgeois 
revolution in Russia brought to tlie forefront not the liberal bour- 
geoisie but the revolutionary proletariat, rallying around the latter 
the millions of the peasanlo*. 

Incidentally, this expl.tins svhy the bourgeois revolution !n 
Russia passed into a proleinriaii revolution in a comparatively short 
space of lime. The hegemony of the proletariat was the embryo of, 
and the transition stage to, the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

How is this peculiar ])henonienon of the Russian rcvolullon, 
nhlcli has no prcceilcnl in the history of Ihc bourgeois revolutions 
of the West, to be csplaiiied? Wlience this peculiarity? 

It is to he cxpl.iinod liy the fact that the bourgeois revolution 
unfolded in Russia under more ndvaoersJ conditions of class strug- 
gle tlian in the West; tlmt the Russian proletariat had at that time 
tamnne -Dti S-nAepvnAwft -ptiAticdt force, w'hcrcas the liberal 
Iwurgeolsic, friglilcued by the revolutionary spirit of the proleta- 
rial, lost all scmhlancc of a revolullonar)- attitude (especially after 



Ihc lcs»on» of 1005) fttid rtitrmt inin nn nlllance wllli the Iwr and 
llic landlords opnlnsl tlie rcvoliillnn. agalntl ilie workers and peas- 
ants. 

We sltoidd l*rnr in mind the foMowlnR circumstances, which 
determined the peculiar eliaracicr of the niisslan I>ourRrols revotu* 
lion. 

a) The unprecedented concentmlion of Itusslan industry on 
the eve of the revolution. Il Is known, for instance, that in Russia 
64 per cent of nil Ihc workers were employed In enterprises 
cmployinR over 600 workers each, whereas In so hlfildy dcvel* 
oped a country as the United Slates of America no more Ih.sn .13 
per cent of nil tlie workers were employed In such enlerprhes, II. 
need hardly he proved that lids circumstance alone, in view of 
Ihc existence of such a rcvohilioimry parly as the Parly of the 
Bolsheviks, transformed tiie working ci.sst of Russia into an im- 
mense force in Ihe political life of the country. 

b) The hideous forjus of cTploitation In Ihe factories. cowpIe<I 
with the intolerable police regime of the tsarist hangmen — a eir* 
eumstance which transformed every important strike of Ihe work- 
ers into an imposing political action and steeled Ihe working class 
as a force that was revolutionary to Ihc end. 

c) The political flabbiness of the Russian bourgeoisie, which 
after Ihc Revolution of 1005 turned into servility to tsarism aud 
downright counter-revolution— a fact to be explained not only by 
the revolutionary spirit of Ihc Russian proletariat, which flung 
(he Russian boiirgenisic into llic arms of ts-irism, but also by the 
direct dependence of this bonrgooisic upon government contracts. 

d) The existence in live rural districts of Ihe most hideous and 
most unbearable survivals of serfdom, coupled with the domineer- 
ing of tlie landlords— a circumsianee which llvrcw the peasantry 
into the arms of the revolirlion. 

e) T;sarism, whicli .stifled cvcrylliiiig that was alive, and whose 
tyranny aggravated the oppression of the capitalist and the land- 
lord — a circumstance which iinilnl the struggle of the workers 
and of the peasants into a single torrent of revolution. 

f) The imperialist waf, which fused all these contradictions 
in the political life of Russia into a profound revolutionary crisis, 
and which lent the revolution tremendous striking force. 

Whither could the peasantry turn under these circumstances? . 
Where could it -sock su|iport against the domineering of the land- 
lords. against the tyranny of the tsar, against the dcvast.iling war 
which was ruining il? The liberal bourgeoisie? But it was on 
enemy, as the long years of exprricnec of ail four Dumas liad 
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proved. The Socialisl-Revolulionary Party? The Socialisl-Rcvolu- 
lionarles were '‘belter" than the Cadels, ot course, and their pro- 
gram was more “suilable," almost a peasant program; but what 
could the Socialist-Revolutionaries offer, considering that they 
thought of relying only on the peasants and were weak In the 
cities, which the enemy drew upon primarily in rccruiliny his 
forces? Where was the new force which would slop al nnlhing 
cilher In town or country, which would boldly inarch In Ihe front 
ranks to fight the tsar and the landlords, which would help the 
peasanlry to estrlcale itself from bondage, from land hunger, from 
oppression, from war? Was there such a force in Russia at all'* 
Yes, there wns. It was the Russian prolctari.'il, whicli ]>ad shown 
its sliengtii, its ability lo fight to the end, its boldness and revolu- 
tionary apirit, as far back as 1905. 

At .-my rate, there was no other such force; nor could any other 
be found onywliere. 

That is why the peasantry, when it turned its hack on the 
Cadets and attached hsell lo the Soci-atist Kevolutlonarics. al the 
same time came to realite the necessity of suhmitling to Uie leader- 
ship of such a courageous leader of Ihe revolution as the Russian 
proletariat. 

Such were the circumstances which determined the peculiar 
character of the Russian bourgeois revolution. 

3. The pea^anlry during the proletarian reuoUilinn. This 
period esiends from the February Revolution of 1917 lo Ihe 
October Revnliilion of till? This period is comp.iratively short, 
cigln months in all; hut from the point of view of the political 
euilshtcnmcnl and revotutionaTy training of the masses these eight 
months can safely he put on a pac with decades of ordinary consti- 
tutional development, for they were eight months of rcuohiffon. 
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and the Mensheviks to continue .the war, the June ofTensive at the 
front, the introduction of capital punishment for soldiers, the 
Kornilov revolt. 

Whereas before, in the preceding period, the fundameiilal 
problem of the revolution had been the overthrow of the tsar anti 
of the power of the landlords, now, in the period after the February 
Revolution, when there was nu lonjrer any U.ir, and when the 
interminable war had exhausted the economic forces of the coun- 
try and had utterly ruined the peasantry, the problem of liquidating 
the war became the mail- 'probirm of the revolution The centre 
of gravity had manifestly shifted from purely internal problems 
to the main problem — the war. "End the war,” “Let's get out of 
this war” — these were the cries heard everywhere throughout Ihi 
war'Wenry land, and primarily among the pe.'xsantry. 

Dut in order to gel out of the war it was necessary to over 
throw the Provisional Government, it was necessary to overthrow 
the power of the bourgeassie. it was necessary to overthrow the 
power of the Socialist- Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, for 
they, and they alone, were dragging out the war to a ‘‘victorious 
finish." Practically, there was no way of gelling out of the war 
except by overthrowing the bourgeoisie. 

Tills was a new revolution, a proletarian revolution, for It 
ousted from power the last, the extreme Left wing of Ihe imperialisl 
bourgeoisie, the Socialist-Revolutionary Party and the Mensheviks, 
ill order to set up a new. proletarian power, the power of the 
Soviets. In order lo put In power l|ie parly of Ihe revolulionary 
proletariat, the Bolshevik Party, Hie parly of the revolulionary 
struggle against the Imperialisl war and for a democrolie peace 
Tlie majority of the peasantry supported tlie struggle of Ihe work- 
ers for peace and for the power of the Soviets 
■ There was no other way out for Ihe peasantry. Nor could 
there lie any other way out. 

Thus, the Kerensky period was a great objeci lesson for the 
tnlling masses of Ihe peasantry, for it showed dearly that with the 
Soeislisi-nevolulinnaries and Hie Mensheviki in power the rountry 
would not nlrieale Itself from Hie war, and the peasants would 
never gel either land or Iiberiy; that the Mensheviks and lb* 
Soelallsl-nesnlullonaries differed from the Cadets only In their 
honeyed phrases and false- promises, while they actually pursued 
Ihe same Imperialist. Cadet poKcy; that Ihe only power that could 
lead the eminirjr on lo the proper road was the power of the 
Soviets The further prolongation of the war merely confirmed 
Ihe truth of this lesson, spurred on -the revolution, and drove mil- 
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lionii or i)casnnts niid ioldicrs io rally directtu around iJie prole- 
tarian rcrolulion. Tl« Uolation of tUc SoctalUl-Ucvolulionanes 
and McnUicviks Ix-came an incontrovcfiibic fncl. Wilhotit the ob- 
jeet lesson* of Iltc coalition period llic diclatorsliip of the prole- 
tariat would have been Impossible. 

Such were the circumstances which faciUlatcd the process of 
the bourgeois rcvoUiUoti passing into the proletarian revolution. 

That is how llic dictatorship of the proletariat took shape in 
Utissia. 

i. The praittnUu o/tcr Wic comolidnUon 0/ the .Souict pou>er. 
Whereas before, in the first petiorl of the revolution, tiie main 
objeelive was the oscrlhrow of t$.arism, and later, after the Feb- 
ruary Resolution, the primary objective was to get out of the 
inipcrialist war by overthrowing the bourgeoisie, now, after the 
liquidation of the Civil Wat and the consolidation of the Soviet 
power, problems of economic conslmciiun cume io the forefront. 
Strengthen and develop the nationalited industry: for this purpose 
link up industry with agrieuliiire through state-regulalcd trade; 
replace the surplus-appropriation system by the tas in kind so 
as, later on, by gradually lowering Ihc tax in kind, to reduce it 
to the exchange of prodiieis of industry for the products of peasant 
farming; revive trade and develop the coopemlive societies by draw- 
ing Into then! the vast masses ol the peasantry— this is how 
Lenin depicted the immediate tasks of economic coiulruclion on 
the way to laying the foundation of Socialist economy. 

It is said that tliis task may prove beyond the strength of n 
peasant country like Russia. Some sceptres even say that it Is 
simply utopian, imppssible, for the peasantry is a peasantry — it 
consists of small producers, and therefore cannot be of use in 
organizing the foundations of Socialist production. 

But the sceptics are mistaken, for they fail to lake into account 
certain circumstances which in the present ease are of decisive 
significance. Let us examine the most important of these: 

First. The peasantry in Ihc Soviet Union must not he confused 
with the peasantry in the West. A peasantry that has been schooled 
In three revolutions, that fought against the tsar and the power 
I of the bourgeoisie side hy side with the proletariat and under the 

( leadership of the proletariat, a peasantry that has received land 

i and peace at the hands of the proletarian revolution and by reason 

{ of this has become the reserve of the proletariat — such a peasantry 

J cannot hut be different from a peasantry which during the hour- 

* . geo'is revolution fought under the leadership of the liberal bour- 

i geoisie. which received land at the hands of that bourgeoisie, and 


in view of tlil’i i)ccamc the reserve of lljc ImiirReoislc. It need 
lianily l>e proved Hint ilic Soviet pensonir)’, which has harm lo 
npprociate its polilicnl friendship niul polllicnl collal)onilion willi 
tlie proictnriut nod which on-es its freedom lo this frienthhip and 
conaI)oration, cannot hut represent exceptionally fnvournhic male* 
rial for economic cathihoralkm vrillflhc prohlarial. 

Engels .said lliut "the coinittvst of polilical power hy the So* 
cialht Pnrly lias hecomc a fiiiestion of the near fiihirc,” fital "in 
order to nclucvc power the 1‘arly imtsl first go from the towns 
into (he coiinlrj'sidc ami hecomc sirong in the rural dislricls-"' 
(Engels. The Peasant Quealion.) lie wrote this in the iiinclics of 
llie last century, having hi mind the Western peasantry, h’ecd it he 
proved that the Russian Coranninisls. after accomplishing an 
enormous amount of work in this field in tlie course of three rev- 
olutions, have already succeeded in creating for lliemscivcs an 
influence and J«cking in the rnral districts such as our Western 
comrades dare not even dream of? How can it be denied llial this 
circumstance must decidedly facilitate the organization of eet>* 
nonilc collaiioration lietwecn the working class and the peasantry 
of Russia? 

The sceptics maintain that the small peasants arc a factor lhal 
is incompalihlc with 5oci.all$l eonstriiclion. Bui listen lo what 
Engels says about the small peasants of the West: 

“And inde«d we stand deemvety on the side of the small peasant: 
we will do cserslhing possible lo make bis lot more I>eurul>lc, la facilitate 
his Irnnailioii to the coapemlive. if he decides to fake this step: if 1'^ 
caiinut as jet bring himself lo Ihis decision, we will give him plenty of 
time Jo ponder over it on bis-bolding. We shall do this not only because 
we consider it passible for Ibe small peasant who docs liis own work 
to come oscr to our side, b«l also in the direct interest of the Party. 
The greater the number of peasants whom we can save from actual 
downfall into the proletarlal and win for ourselves while they are sli'l 
/H-asants, tJie nwre rapidly and easily will Ibe social transform.ilion lake 
place. It c.sunot be lo oiir advantage to wail with this iransfonnaljon 
until capil.disi production has developed everywhere up to Us liiiaj 
consequences, until the last petty artis-vn and the last small peasant has 
fallen a victim to capitalist large-scale production. Tlie material sacri- 
fires wbicli will have ta be made o«l of public hinds in Ihis direction 
in the infcresis of the peasants can only appear as money thrown away 
from the point of view of capitalist economy, but llicy are nevertheless 
nn eseellenl Investment, for they wiH save perhaps ten times the amount 
hr rtte cosfs of sociaf reorganizatlbn m general", fn (Afs seitw. ftVmtwv, 
we can afford lo deal very liberally with Ihe peasants.” (Ibid.) 

That is what Engels said, having in mind the Western peasant- 
rv Ttiil il ,in« «h,>l ....n cfiid be real- 
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ir«l su cas'ily and so coiniAclrty ns in lln* lami of Uic iliclatoTSliip 
of Uic {irolclarial? Is U Hot clear Ihal only in Sovicl Hussia li it 
possible now unrf lj> tlio ftillcsl cxlcnl -for llio smail peasant «lio 
does his own worh In cmnc over to tnir ’ can the "material 
«crilici*s” necessary for this lie iniidc, amt llie necessary “iilicral- 
ily lossartls the jwasanls” Iw dlsplayttl'* Is il mil clear that 
these and sinsilar sueasures for the licnctil of the peasantry are 
already Iieing carried ant in Hiissin? How ran il he denied lliat 
lliis circinusliince, in its turn, iniisl fucilitale and advance the ss-ork 
uf cconuiuic construction In the laniil of the .Sus'ictsV 

Seeotul. Agriculture in llussia must not Iw confused willi agri- 
culture in llic ^Ves). TIterc, ngriciiUnre is developing along the 
ordinary lines uf capitalism, under conditions of profound dif* 
fcreiiliaUurt among llie pcasantO', '^■th large landed estates and 
private capilatisl lalifnndia at one vxltense and paMjverism, desli- 
tiiliun and wage slavery at the other. Owing to lliis. disintegration 
and decay are quite naliirat llierc. Not so in llussia. Here agri- 
culture cannot develop atung such a path, if for no other reason 
tlian that the existence of the Soviet power and llie nalionalirnllon 
of the principal inslnimcnls and means of production do not per* 
iiiit of such a (Jcvciopmenl. In Ilussm the development of tigri- 
aillurc must proceed along a difTcrctil path, along Die path of 
organizing n>iilions of small and middle peasants in cooperative 
societies, along the ])atti of developing in the countryside mass 
cooperation supported hy the state hy means of credit on cosy 
terms. Lenin rightly pointed out in his articles on cuoperatiou 
that the development of ngriculltirc in our country must proceed 
along a new path, along the path ol drawing the m.ijority of the 
peasants into Socialist construction through the coopcrnlivc socic- 
tics, along the path of gradu-vlly introducing into agriculture tlic 
principles of collectivism, firsl in the sphere of marketing ami 
later in the sphere of production ol agricultural products. 

Of esiromo interest in this respect are sevei'al new phenomena 
ohserved in the countryside in connection with the work, of the 
larming cooperatives. It Is well known that now, large organiza- 
tions have sprung up in the Srltkotogaz* in dilTcrenl liranchcs 
of agriculture, such as flax, potatoes, butter, etc., which have .a 
great future hofore them. Of these, the Flax Centre, ** for instance, 
unites a whole network of peasant flax growers’ associations. The 

'Sflitosoiro;, Uic crnlrat orsaoizalioii at rurat cooperative societies 

Ed Eb/j <iL. 

••The Central CooperatWe Soewtj tat Flax Crowing and MarlcVng — 
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Flax Centre supplies the putsaiits with seeds and iinpk-nu-nls; 
then it buys all the flax raised by these peasants, disposes of it on 
the market in mass quantifies, guarantees the peasants a sliarr 
in the proflts, and in this way links peasant farming with stale 
industry through the Sehhosoguz. \Vh3l s/rall we call this form 
of organization of production? In my opinion, it is the domestic 
system of largC'Scale slate^sodialist production in .the sphere of 
agriculture. In speaking of the domestic system of stalc>socialist 
production I draw an analogy with the domestic system under 
capitalism, let us say, in the textile industry, where the handi- 
craftsmen reccis'cd their raw malcriat and tools from the capitalist 
and turned over to him the entire product of their labour, thus 
being in fad semi-wage earners working in their own homes. This 
is one of numerous indiecs-showing (he path along which our ngri- 
culture must develop. I will not mention similar indices in.olh 
branches of ngrieullure. 

It is hardly necessary to prove that the vast majority of H 
peasantry will eagerly take this new path of development at 
abandon (he old path of private capitalist lalifundia nnd wr{ 
slavery, the path of poverty and niin. 

Hen* is what Lenin says oboul the path of development < 
our agriculture: 

*Tlie power of *lat« over all Urgr-sualr mrjni uf pruiliicllon. It 
)iuw«r of stale in the hamli Ot the proirtarial, Ihe Dlliance of lids prof 
tarial svilli tlie many millions of small and very small peasants, It 
aisurrd Iradrrslilp of Ihe peasantry by Ihe proletariat, ele. — Is nnl tl> 
all that is nerrssary in order to build a complete Socialist society froi 
the rooperatlvrs, from Ihe cooperatives alone, svhich sre formerly ireate 
as hurkslrring and srhich from a certain aspect we have Ihe rl^l 
to treat as such now, under NEP? Is this not all that If nerr 
sary for tlir purpose of buildinf • complete Socialist society? Tlds I 
not )ct Ihe buildinf of Socialist society, but it Is all that Is necessary 
sufdcleflt for this buildinf" (Lenin, ^/rrfrrf M'orkr, Vol. fX, p. 

Further on. in speaking of Ihe necessity of giving lljuncia 
and other assistance to the cooperatives, as a "new principle « 
orgaaUirsg the population** and a new *‘soelal ayitcm” under fb' 
dlelalorsliip of the prolciarlat. Lenin ronlinitcs: 


"Csery social system artses only with Ihe tlBanclaf asslslanee of > 
deCsiie class. There Is no seed ta nsmUon IS* hundreds and hundred' 
vS fc.'l^aos ©f rubles ibal the birih cf 'free* rapJialism cost .Vo« •' 
RsO. rrstre. and apply U cor practical work, fbe fjcl lhal tW soef*' 
•vs'em •t.K-k •* must new isiisl tnoec than the wsuat if |h« coopers- 
ti>« tvstem M Biwst b* assisted fa ih* ml sense of Ih© word, te b 
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will tiol be enough to inlerpret aMistanec lo mean assistance for any 
kind of cooperative trade; by assistance we must mean assistance for 
cooperative trade in which ttoUq large mattn of Ihe population reallp 
tale pari.” If bid, p 404.1 

What do all these things provel 

That the sceptics are wrong. 

That Leninism is right in regarding the masses of labouring 
peasants as the reserve of the proletariat. 

That the proletariat in power can and most use this reserve 
in order lo \inh industry with agriculture, to advance Socialist 
construction, and to provide for the dictatorship of the proletariat 
that necessary foundatinn without which Ihe transition to So- 
cialisl economy is impossible. 


VI. THE NATIONAL PROBLEM 

From this theme I lake Ihe two main questions: a) the pres* 
entation of the problem; hi the liberation movement of the op- 
pressed peoples and (he proletarian revolution. 

1. T/te preserrtation of Ihe problem. During the last twenty 
years the national problem has undergone a number of very im- 
portant changes. The national problem in the period of Ihe Second 
International and the national problem in the period ol Leninism 
are far from being the same thing They dilTcr profoundly from 
each olher, not only in their scope, but also in (heir intrinsic 
character. 

Formerly, the national problem was usually confined to a 
narrow circle of questions, concerning, primarily, "cultured" na- 
lionalilies Tlie Irish, the Hungarians. Ihe Poles, the Finns. Ihe 
Serbs, and several other European nationalities — that was the 
circle of disfranchised peoples in whose destinies the heroes of the 
Second International were interested The scores and hundreds 
ot millions of Asiatic and African peoples who ore sufTering na- 
tional oppression in its most savage and cruel form usually re- 
mained outside of their field of vision. Tiiey hesitated lo put white 
and black, “civiJired" and "onciviliied" on the same plane. Two or 
three meaningless, lukewarm resolutions, which carefully evaded 
the question of liberating the colonies — that was alt the leaders 
of the Second International could boast of Now we can say that 
tVi. 1 . duptwUy aivi halC-twariedness dcatt-pif wltb the national 
problem has been brought lo an end, Leninism laid bare this 
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crying incongruity, broke dowp liie wall between wliifes and 
blacks, between Europeans aod Asiatics, between the “civilised” 
and “uncivilized’’ slaves of imperialism, and thus linked the 
national problem with the problem of the colonies. The national 
problem was thereby transformed from a particular and inlern.il 
stale problem into a general and inicrnniional problem, into a world 
problem of emancipating Ihe oppressed peoples in Ihe dependent 
countries and colonies from the yoke of imperialism. 

Formerly, th^ principle of solf-detcrininalion of nations was 
usually misinterpreted, and not infrequently il was narrowed dowi 
to the idea of the right of nations to autonomy. Certain leaders ol 
the Second Inlernalionat even went so far as to represent the 
right to self-determination as meaning Ihe right to ciillurat auton- 
omy. f.e.. the right of oppressed nations to have Ihcir own cultural 
institutions, leaving all political pow'er in the hands of the ruling 
nation. As a consequence the idea of self-determination stood in 
danger of becoming transformed from an instrument for com" 
bating annexations into an instrument for justifying them. Now 
we can say (hat this confusion has been cleared up- Leninism 
broadened the conception of sctf-dcfcrmln.ilion and Interpreted fl 
as the right of the oppressed peoples of the dependent countries 
and colonics to complete secession, as the right of nnllons to in* 
dependent existence as stales. This precluded the possibility of 
justifying annexations by interpreting the right to self-deterini* 
nation to mean Ihe right to autonomy. Thus Ihe principle of self- 
determination itself W.1S transformed from an instrument for de- 
ceiving the masses, which il undoubtedly w.is in Ihe hands of Ihc 
social-chauvinists during llie imperialist war, into an instrument 
for exposing nil and sundry imperialist aspirnlions nnd chauvinisi 
machinations, into an instrument for the 'political education of the 
masses In the spirit of inirrnalinnalism. 

Formerly, tl>e qucslion of Ihe oppressed nations was ustiallj 
regarded as purely a juridical question. Solemn proclamations 
regarding “national equality,*’ innumerable declarations about the 
“equality of nations" — that was the fare of Ihe parlies of Ihe 
Second International which glossed over the fact that “equality 
of nations" under imperiafism, where one group of nalioni 
(a minority) lives by exploiting another group of nations, Is sheer 
mockery of the oppressed nations. Now- we can say that this 
bourgeois- juridirat point of view on the national question has been 
exposed. Leninism brought Ihe national problem down from 
the lofty heights of high-snundine declarations to solid ground, 
and declared that pronouneemcnii about the “equality of na* 
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tians" -which are not backed by the direct support of the prole- 
tarian parties for the liberation struggle of the oppressed nations 
ate meaiYingless and false. In this way the question of the op- 
pressed nations became a question of supporting, of rendering 
real and continuous assistance to the oppressed nabons in their 
struggle against imperialism for real equality of nations, for their 
independent existence as states. 

Formerly, the natloiial problem was regarded from a reformist 
point of view, as an independent problem having no connection 
with the general problems o! the. rule of capital, ol the overthrow 
of imperialism, of the proletarian revolution. It was tacitly as- 
sumed that the victory of the proletariat in Europe was possible 
williout a direct alliance with the liberalion movement in Ilje 
colonies, that the nitionat-colonial problem could be solved on 
the quiet, “of its own accord,” off the high road ol the proletarian 
revolution, without a revolutionary struggle against imperialism. 
Now we can say that tliis anll-rcvolullouary point ot slew has 
been exposed. Leninism has proved, and the imperialist war and 
the revolution in Russia have confirmed, that the national problem 
can bu solved only In connccUon with and on the basis of the 
proletarian revolution, and that the road to victory of the revolu* 
lion in the West lies through the revolutionary oliiancc with the 
liberation movement of the colonies and dependent countries against 
iiiipcrlalism. The national problem is a part of the general prob- 
lem of the proletarian revolution, a part of the problem of the 
dictatorship of the proletcriat. 

The question presents its'*lf as follows: Ate the revolutionary 
possibilities latent in the revolutionary liberalion movement of the 
oppressed countries nlready exhausted or not; and if not, is there 
any hope, any ground to expect that these possibilities can be 
utilized for llic proletarian revolution, that the dependent and 
colonial countries can be transformed from a reserve of the im- 
perialist bourgeoisie into a reserve of the revolutionary proletariat, 
into an ally of the latter? 

i>eninism replies to this question in the affirmative, i.e., to the 
elTcct that it recognizes the latent revolutionary capabilities of the 
national liber.ilioii inuvenieiil of the oppressed countries, and tii 
the cITccl llial it is possible to use these for the purpose of over- 
tlirowing the common enemy, for U»c purpose of overthrowing 
iniperiatism. Tlic incclianics of the development of imperialism, 
the imperialist war and the revolution in Russia -wholly conrirm 
IIk* conclusions of Leninism on this score. 

Hence tVie necessity for the prolelarial to snppbrt— rcsoltilely 
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nnd ocltvcly In tmlionnt lllicrallon iiiovcinrni of Ihe 

opiiiTMctl nnd dcpcndcitl |troplct. 

'I'lils dor& not inrnn. of coiinc, tfial Ific prnfcinrbt ttiutl sup* 
port cutty nnlinnal itmvrmritt, evcrywiicre and always, in mry 
single cuiicrtii' rnsi*. It ntrntit lliat *u|>}M>rl must Ix* glsm lo sucii 
nalionnl niovcmrtiLs ns tend lo wralkcii. In ovcriliruw iinperialnm. 
ond not to strcngltirn mid preserse it. Cnsci occur wlicn the tii* 
tional movciucnts In certain oppressed countries come Into con* 
lliet svilli llic interests «■( llic develnpiiirtit of the prulebrran 
rnovcmcJi). Ju siicJi rases »isp|H>rt Is. of course, entirely out of the 
((ueslion. The question of tin. rights of nations is not on isolated, 
scif'Siifllclciil qiicslion; It Is n part of the general problem of Ihe 
proletarian revolution, snlioriiinatc to llic ssliolc, and must l>e 
considered from the |Kilnt of view of the whole. In the forties of 
the lost century Mars supjwrirtl the nalir>n.s) rnovenient nf tbe 
Poles ond Hungarians and was opjiosi-d lo the national movement 
of the Czcclis and the South Slavs. Why? Uccausc Ihe Creclu ami 
Ihe Soulh Slavs were then ‘'rcacUonary nalions,” "nusslaa out- 
posts'* in Europe, outposts of absolutism: whereas the Poles and 
the Hungarians were **revolut]onary naljons,” lighting againsi 
absolutism. Uecausc support of the national movement uf Ihe 
Czechs and the South Slavs was at that time equivalent to 1»* 
direct support for tsarism, the most dangerous enemy of the 
(dutiuiiury movenieiil fn Europe. 

“The various tlvmaiiOs of democracy,” wriies Lenin, "hncIuJing self- 
(Icteniiiiialion, arc not an absolute, but a iinaff port of Ihe general 
democratic (now; general Socialist) laorW movement. In individual 
concrete cases, Ihe part may contradict the whole; If so. «l nwl 
lie rejected.” (Lenin, CoUeeted Wori-*, Ilussian edition, Vol. XIX. 
jip. 257-58.) • 

This is the position in rt^rd to the qiicslion of certain na- 
tional movements, of the possildc rcaelioiinry character of 
movemcnls— if, of course, they are appraised not from the forma 
point of view, not from the point of vicsv of alistract rights, but 
concretely, liom t)ic point of view of Ihe interest.-, of the revoU'- 
lionary movement, 

TIio same must lie said of the revolutionary cliaruclcr of na- 
tional movonienfs in general. Tlie unquesfionably revotiilionary 
character of the overwhelming majority of national movement 
is as relative and peculiar as is the possible reactionary character 
of certain particular national movements. Tlic revohition.ary ch5t^' 

• C/. Lenin, Mats-Unge!r-aior7i$m, p. JB9 — iTd. J.ng. fd. 
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acler of a iialional iiio\€menl under llie conditions of imperialist 
oppression docs not necessarily presuppose Ihe existence of prole* 
larian elements in tl\c movement, the existence of a revolutionary 
or a republican program of the movement, the existence of a demo- 
cratic basis of the movement. The struggle the Emir of Afghanistan 
IS waging for the independence of Afghanistan Is objectively a 
reoolutionary struggle, despite the monarchist view# of the Emir 
anJ his associates, for it weakens, disintegrates and undermines 
Imperialism; whereas ‘the struggle '’desperate” Democrats and 
“Socialists," ‘’levolutionarics’’ and republicans, such as. for exam- 
ple, Kerensky and Tsereteli, Rcnaudel and Scheidemann. Chernov 
and Dan, Henderson and Clynes, waged during Ihe imperialist 
war was a reaelionary struggle, for its result was the whitewash- 
ing. the strengthening. Hie victory of imperialism- For the same 
reasons, the struggle the Egyptian merclianU and bourgeois in- 
IcIIectuaU are waging for the independence of Egypt is objectively 
a reoolnlionnry struggle, despite the tmurgeols origin and bourgeois 
title of the leaders of the Egyptian national movement, despite the 
fact that they arc opposed to Socialism*, whereas the fi%bl the 
Dritlsh Labour Government is waging to perpetuate Egypt's de- 
pendent posiUon is for tlie same reasons a reaelionary struggle, 
despite the proletarian origin and the proletarian title ol the mem- 
bers of that government, despite the fact that- they are "for” 
Socialism. I need trot spedk of the natiorral movement In other, 
larger, colonial and dependent countries, such as India add China, 
every step of which along the road to liberation, even if it runs 
counter to the demands of formal democracy, is a steam-hammer 
blow at imperiaiism, i.e., is undoubtedly a revotutionory step. 

Lenin was right in saying that the national movement o! the 
oppressed countries should br appraised not from the point of view 
of formal' democracy, but from the point of view of the actual 
results obtained, as shown by the general balance sheet of the 
struggle against imperialism, that u to say, “not in Isolation, but 
on... a world scale." (Lenin, Collected Works, Russian edition, 
Vol XIX, p 257.)* 

2. The liberalfon moixjnenl o/ the oppressed peoples and the 
profe/orton revolution. In solving the national problem Leninism 
proceeds from the following theses: 

a) The world is divided into two camps: the camp of a hand, 
fill of civilized nations, which possess finance capital and exploit 
the vast majority of the population of the globe; and the camp 

• ff. Lenin, Marx-rnQflt-yarzitai, p. 199— gj. Enj. td. 



of tlip oppressod and exploited peoples in tlic colonics niul cle* 
pendent countries, who comprise that majority; 

b) The colonies and the dependent countries, oppressed and ex* 
ploitcd by Pinance capital, constitute a very large reserve and a 
very important source of slrenglh tor impenaltsmt 

c) The revolutionary struggle of the oppressed peoples in the 
dependent and colonial countries against imperialism is the only 
road that leads to their emancipation from oppression and cx* 
ploitation; 

d) The most important colontat and dependent countries have 
already taken the path of the national liberalion movement, which 
cannot but lead to the crisis of world capitalism; 

c) Tlie interests of the proletarian movement in the developed 
countries and of (he national liberation movement in the colonics 
call for the amalgamation of these two forms of the revolutionary 
marement into a common front against the common enemy, agninit 
imperialism: 

f| The victory of the working class in the developed coimlrk 
and the liberation of the oppressed peoples from the yoke of in' 
perialism are impossible wiihoiil the formation and the consolida 
tion of a common revolutionary front; 

g) The formation of a common revolutionary front is impot 
siLIe unless the proletariat of the oppressor nations renders dircc 
and determined support to the liberalion movement of the op 
pressed peoples against tlic imperialism of its "own country,” fo 
‘‘no nation can be free If it oppresses other nations” 

h) T^is support implies the advocacy, defertce and earrylni 
out of the slogan of the right of nations to secession, to independ 
ent existence os stales: 

I) Unless this slogan is carried out, the union and collabora- 
tion of nations within n single world economic system, which ” 
the material basis for the victory of Socialism, cannot he broughi 
about: 

j) TJjIi union can only be voiimtary, and can arise only o'* 
the basis of mutual confidence ond fraternal relations among 
nations. 

Hence the two sides, the two tendencies in the national prob* 
letn; the tendency towards political emancipation from H'* 
shackles of liaperUfiscn and towards the formation of an Inde- 
pendent Ballonal slate—* tendency which arose as a eonscqu^^ 
of Imperialist oppression and colonial exploitation; and the (ttv 
towards an economic rapprochement amonff nations. whle» 
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arose a« a result of llie fornialion of tf world niarkel and a world 
economic system. 

“Developing capiialism.'* »ay» Lenin, “knows of two liisloricat tend- 
encies in llic nnlional problem. First: tlie awakening; of national life 
end of tialinnal (novrmenl), the struggle egainsi all national oppression, 
the creation of national slates. Second: the developmciii and grouins 
frequency of nil sorts of inlercojirse among nations; Ibe breaking down 
of tiuliodul barriers; the creation of the intemational iinil} of capital, 
of economic life in general, of pulilica, of science, and so fnrlli. Doth 
tendencies ere the unlvetsal law of capttaUsoi The firil predotninaies 
at the beginning of (he devetopmrnl of capitalism: the second cturac- 
lerircs inelntc capitalism, heading towards ris transformation into Social- 
ist soeiely.” |I.«-niii, tiilltetrit tl'orls, Itusslan edition, Vol. XVII. pp 
139-40.) 

!'”or impcriwlism tlscsc two tendencies represent iueconcLlable 
cnnirodictions; because imperialism cannot exist without exploit* 
Ing colonics and forcibly retaining them within the framework 
of the “lutcRral whole"; Iwcause imperialism can liiiag natinus 
together (inly by meant of annexations and coloninl conquest, 

^ without which It Is, generally speaking. Inconceivable 

For Cominunitni, on (he contrary, these tendencies ore but 
. two sides of a single cause — the cause of the emancipalion of the 
oppressed peoples from Ihc yoke of imperialism; bec.iutc Comniu' 
fiitm knows lhal the union of the nations in a single world econom* 
t ic system Is possible only on the Isasis of mutual eonfldi-ncc and 
voluntary agreement, and that the toad to the formation of a 
vohinlary tinioR of nations lira through the separation of the 
'* colonics from the “integral" imperialist “whole,” through the trans* 

I fortnatlon of ttic colonics into independent states. 

Hence the necessity of a stiiblioni. continuous and dclerniined 
■f stragRtc ngainst Itw- ^mperiaVl^t eliauviniMti of Use “SoclalislN" of 
the niIi»K nations (flrcat nrilaiit. Fraonr. America, Italy, Japan, 
etc.), wlio dll iKit wniU io light their sinperialist poscrnmenls, 
lijt' who do not xvjnij to su]>]>ort tlic struggle of the oppressed peoples 
K(» in “Ihcir" colonics for cnwncipalion from oppression, for seces- 
sion. 

giH' WUUiml s«cl« a slrupglc the education of the working class 
tt* of tlte ruling naliotis in (he spirit of true internationalism, in the 
spirit of nipprwlicmcnt with Ihc (oiling masses of Ihc dependent 
countries and colonics. In the spirit of teal preparation for the 
proW.irian rcrohilion, i> inconret»abI& The revolution would not 
have t«ern victorious In Russia, and Kolchak and Denikin would 
^ not have l>ren cnishe*!. had not (he Russian proletariat enjoyed 
the sympathy and support of the oppressed peoples of the former 
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nnatiaii empire. Uiil lo win llic ^yiiipatliy ntid support of these 
peoples (1 li.'id first of nii lo break Ific rciters of Ritssiaii imperf.'if- 
ism nnd tree these peoples from Itie yoke of niilinn.il oppression. 
Without (his ]( weitthi hnvr been iin{mssliile (n cottsoiidafe (he .So- 
vict power, lo implant true intcrnnllonnlistn niid lo crenle (hat 
remarkahtc org.sniea(ion for (he cotlahornllon of n.ifjons wliieh Is 
called llie Union of Soviet Socinlist lle|in1ilics — llie living proto- 
type of ll»e fnliiri' imion of nations in j» singie world economic 
system. 

Hence liie necessity of rigainsl (Jje national imuiarily. 

narrowness and aloofness of ilir Sociaiisls in the oppressed coun- 
tries, svlin do not want to rise above tlieir national steeple and who 
do not undcistnnd the cnnnoctioii la-lwcen llie Idieralion move- 
ment in their various countries amt the proletarian movement in 
the ruling countries. 

Without SHcli a struggle it is inconceivnhle Hint llie prolctarW 
of the oppressed nations can maintain no independent policy and 
its class solidarity with the proletariat of Hie ruling coimlries in 
the flgiii for the overtlnow of ihe common enemy, in the light (of 
Hie overthrow ot iinperialism; svilhoiit such a slrugglc, inlerna’ 
Honalism would (le impossible. 

Tills is how tile toiling masses of the ruling n.ations and of the 
oppressed nalions should he educated {n the spirit of n-vobitjan* 
ary internationalism. 

ffere Is svhat Lenin says about (liis twofold task of Communhw 
in educating the workers in Hie spirit of inlernalionalism: 

"...Can such education ... be conerete/y idenlicul in greal. oppress 
ing nallonj and In small, oppressed nations, in annexing nalions sn 
in anneied nalions? 

"Obviously not. The way lo the one goal— lo complete equality, t® 
the closest intimacy and llie subsequent rjmo/ffomnlion o/ all natioav" 
obviously proceeds here by dilTercui routes in each concrete case 
the same way, let us say, as the route lo a point in the middle 
given page lies towards the left from one edge and towards the 
from the opposite edge. It a Social'IK'iuocnil lielonging to a 
pressini;. annexing nation, while adsncjliU},' Hie amuiganiation of 
in general, were to forgel even Iiir oik- inmui iil ih.il 'Jiis’ .N’ictioUs H- " j 
Wilhelm, George, t’oinc.ire. etc., nisa tltaul for iwviUj'inwIion wi'h 
nations (by means of annexalionsl— Nicholas It being fnr ‘amalg.i'i'^ 
mg' wifli Gaticta. U'lltfelm 11 fur ‘aiiiafgamaficig’ uiili /Ictgiiini. 
such e Social Democrat svould be a ridiculous doctrinaire m ll>i’'’ri' ^ 
an abettor of imperialism in pmctice. . ,j,, ; 

“The weight of emphasis In Ihe internalionalisl education o' j 
workers in the oppressing roiinlries must necessarily consist in 
ing and urging them to demand freedom ot secession for oppr” 
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couulriev Wilhoul Ihis theff can lie no inlemalloiiDlisni. It is our rigliT 
and duly to Irual every Social-Democrat of an oppressing nation who fails 
to conduct such propajtnda as aw smpetiaUst and a scoundrel. This isan 
absolute demand, even if the rhnnee of secession being possible and 
'feasible' before the iiiiroductiUD of Sodalisoi U only one in a thou- 
sand . . . 

"On the fltlier hand, a SocuM>eniocral beluiiging to a small nation 
must emphasize in his agitaTKin the second word of our general formula-, 
'voluntary union' of nalious, He may, without violating his duties as an 
internatioiulisl, be ii) f.ivoiir of rtlker Ihe political independence of his 
nation or its inclusion in a neigUbonting state X. Y, Z, etc But in all 
cases he must fight tir/ainsl small-nation narrow-mindedness, insularity 
and aloofness, he must Tight for the recognition of Ihe whole and the 
general, fur the subordination of Ihe interests of Ihe particular to the 
inleresis ol the general. 

"People who have not gone thoroughly into the Question thinh 'here 
is n 'cautradiclion' jn Social-Democrats of oppressing nations insisting on 
'freedom of sreetW'in.' while Social-Democrats of oppressed nations insist 
on ‘fteedejm of union.' However, a little reflection will show that there is 
not, nor ran thtre he. sny oilier road leading from Ihe piurn shuatfrin 
In inlrrnaVinnalism and the amalganMlion of nations, any other road 
to this goal.'' (Leuin, Collteltd Wotks, Hussian edition, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 3ei-62.)* 


Vll. .STR.YTECV AND TACTICS 

Frtmt this theme I lake six queslions-. strategy ami tactics 
ns the vcivnee of loudershtp in the class struggle of the proletariat; 

I b| Stages of the revululion, and strategy; c) Ihe flow and ebb of 
the movement, and tactics; d) strategic leadership; e) tactical' 
leadership; f) rrforniivm and revolutionism. 

’ 1. Strotegu atvl tncUcs m the science of lemlership in Ihe class 

struggle of the prolrlcirial. The period ol the domination ol the 
, Second International was mainly Tt period of the formation and 

^ training of the prulet.irian armies amidst conditions of more or 

I Jess peaceful development. This was the period when parliamen* 

i' tarism was the principal form of class stniggle. Questions of great 

^ class conflicts, ot preparing the proletariat for revolutionary bat- 

J, ties, of the ways and means of achieving Ihe dictatorship of llic 

jf proletariat, did not seem to be on the order of the day at Ih.al 

tf' Ume. The tn>k was cnnrineil to utilizing all paths of legal develop- 

menl for Ihe purpose of forming and training the prolelari-an 
'j armies, to utilizing parliamenlarism in conformity with the condi- 
lions under which the status of Ihe pmictarial was (and as it seemed 
if' 

* I f. Lvn'tn. Mari-CiKjeli-Morihni,pp 301-05.— fCd. Rug rd. 


then, had lo remain) that of «n Opposition. It need hardly be 
proved that in such a period and with such a conception of the 
tasks of the proletariat there could be neither an integral strategy 
nor any elaborated tactics. There were fragmentary and detache^ 
ideas about tactics and strategy, but no tactics or strategy as sucl 

The mortal sin of the Second International was not that 
pursued the tactics of utilizing (he parliamentary forms of s(ru| 
gle, but that it overestimated the importance of these forms, tha 
it considered them virluatly the only forms; and that when th 
period of open revolutionary battles set in and the question o 
extra-parliamentary forms of struggle came lo the fore the parlie 
of the Second International turned their backs on these new tasks 
refused to shoulder them. 

Only in the subsequent period, in the period of direct acliot 
by the proletariat, in the period of proletarian revolution, wher 
the question of overllirowtng the bourgeoisie became a question 
of immediate action; when the question of the reserves of the prole- 
tariat (strategy) became one of (he most burning questions; '*’hfO 
all forms of struggle and of orgaiiualion. parliamenlary and eilni* 
parliamentary (taellcs), had fully manifested tliemselvrs and be* 
came well-defined — only in this period could on integral strategy 
and elaborated tactics for the struggle of the proletariat be drawn 
up. It was precisely in (hat period that Lenin brought out into the 
light of day the brilliant ideas of Man and Engels on tactics and 
strategy that had been Immured by the opportunists of the Second 
International. But Lenin did not conHne hintsrlf to restoring eer- 
tain (aetieal propositions of Marx and Engels. He developed them 
further and supplemented them with new ideas and propositions, 
rombinlng them all Into a syslero of roles and guiding principl« 
for the leadership of the class struggle of the proletariat. Lenin s 
pamphlets, such as IVfiof 1$ To IJe Oonrf: Two Taeties; Impfflol- 
i$m: State and Bevotutien: The Proletarian ftet»o/u(/on and thf 
Ilenegade Kauliky; "Le/l-Winy^ Commtinhm, etc., will undoubted- 
ly alsrxyt be treasured as priceless contributions lo the genera' 
store of Marxism, lo its revolutionary arsenal. The strategy and 
tartics of Leninism constitute the science of leadership of the revo- 
lutionary struggle of (be profelaeial. 

5. 5/ojef of (he /fepo/ulfon. and etrateyg. Strategy I* t"* 
detmniaatioo of the direciioo of the main blow of the protetawl 
ata given stage of the revolution, the elaboration of a eorrespondi^ 

. Of the diiposilioo of the revolutionary forces (the main and 
fy r eserves), the fight to carry cut this plan throughout 
„ stage of the revotuticn. 
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Our revoluMon already passed through two stages, and after 
Ihe October Revolution it has entered a third stage. Our strategy 
changed accordingly. 

firjf Stage. 11)03 to February 1917. Objective: to overthrow 
tsarism and completely wipe out the survivals of medisevalism. 
The main force of the revolution: Ihe proletariat. Immediate re- 
serves: the peasantry. Direction of the main blow; (he isolation 
of the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie, which was striving to win 
over the peasantry and liquidate the revolution by compromising 
with tsarism. Plan for (he disposition of forces: alliance of the 
working class with the peasantry. “The proletariat must carry 
to completion the democratic revolution, by allying to itself the 
mass of Ihe peasantry in order to crush by force the resistance 
of the autocracy and to paralyse the Instablhly of the bouTgeoislc." 
(Lenin, Sefeefed IVorbs, Vol. III. p 110.) 

Second Stoje. March 1917 to October 1917. Objective; lo over- 
throw imperialism in Russia and lo withdraw from the imperialist 
war. The main force of the revolution: the prolelarial. Immediate 
reserves: the poor peasantry. The prolelarial of neighbmiring 
countries us probable reserves The protracted war and the ciisis 
of imperialism as the favourable factor. Direction of the main 
blow; isolation of the peily-bourgeois democrats ' (Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries), wlio were striving to win over Ihe toil- 
ing masses of the peasantry and lo lerminale the revolution by 
compromising with imperialism Plan for Ihe disposition of forces; 
alliance of the proletariat with Ihe poor peasantry “The prole- 
larial must accomplish (he Socialist revolution by allying lo itself 
the mats of the semi-prolclarian elements of the population in 
order to crush by force the resistance of the bourgeoisie and to 
paralyse the instability of the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie." 
Ubid., p Ml.) 

Third stage Commenced after Ihe October Revolution Objec- 
Uve; to consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat in one coun- 
try. using it as a base for Ihe overthrow of imperialism in all 
countries The revoluticm is spreadinR beyond the confines of one 
country; the epoch of world revolution has commenced. The main 
forces of the rcvolulion; the dktalorship of the pTOlelarlat in one 
country. Ihe revolutionary movement of Ihe proletariat in all coun- 
tries. Main reserves: the scmi prolrtarlan and small pi*asant masses 
in |lio developed countries, (he liberation movement in the colonics 
nnd dependent countries. Dlrcclion ot the main blow: isolation of 
the peWy-btnitgebVs democr^s, IstAaMon bl tVie parties of the 
Second International, which constitute the main support nf the 



policy of compromise with Imperialism. Plan for Ihe disposllion 
of forces: alliance of Ihe prolclarian revolulion with Ihe libcratioa 
movement In Ihe colonies and Ihe dependent countries. 

Strategy deals with Ihe main forces of Ihe revolulion and Iheif 
reserves. It changes with the passing of the revolution from one 
stage lo another, but remains essentially unchanged throughout 
a given stage. 

3. The ftou) artd ebb of the movement, and tactics. Tactics arc 
the determination of the line of conduct of the proletariat in thr 
comparatively short period of the fiow or ebb of the movement, 
of the rise or decline of the revolution. Ihe light to carry out this 
line by means of replacing old forms of struggle and organization 
by new ones, old slogans by new ones, by combining these forms 
etc. While the object of strategy is lo win the war against tsarism, 
let us say, or against the bourgeoisie, lo carry the struggle against 
tsarism or against the bourgeoisie io its end, tactics concern them- 
selves with less important objects, for they aim not at winning 
the war as a whole, but at winning a particular engagement, or 
a particular battle, at carrying through successfully a parliculsf 
campaign or a particular action corresponding lo Ihe concrete 
circumstances in the given period of rise or decline of the revolu’ 
tion. Tactics are a part of strategy, subordinate lo it and serving 'I- 

Tadics change according to flow and ebb. While the stralept 
plan remained unchanged during the first stage of the revolutioi| 
(190.3 lo February 1917), tactics changed several limes during lha 
period. In the period from 1903 lo 190S the Party pursued ofTen 
sive tactics, for the tide of Ihe revolution was rising, Ihe move- 
menl was on the upgrade, and larlicj had lo proceed from this 
fact Accordingly, Ihe forms of struggle were revolutionary, 
responding to the requirements of Ihe rising tide of the revolulie^ 
Loral political strikes, political demonstrations, Ihe general - 
ical strike, boycott of Ihe Duma, insurrection, revolutionao’ ^ 
ing slogans — such were the successive forms of the struggle duriOe 
that period. These changes In the forms of .struggle were nccom 
panled by corresponding changes in the forms of orgaTiir.it''>i’- 
Factory committees, revolutionary peasant commillees, strike com^ 
mitlces, Soviets of workers' deputies, a workers’ parly operaimo 
more or less openly — sucli were Ihe forms of organizution during 
that period. 

In the period from 1907 lo 1912 Ihe Parly was 

revolutionary movement, the ebb of Ihe revolulion. and Dclie* 
necessarily had lo lake this fact into consideration. The ft*'''’* 
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of Struggle, as well as the forms of organizalion, clianged ac- 
cordingly: Inslead of llie boycott of the Duma there was parllci- 
palion in the Duma; instead of open, direct revolutionary action 
outside tlie Duma, there were parliamentary speeches and work in 
the Duma; instead of general political striWrs, Ihere were parlial 
economic strikes, or simply a lull m activities. Of course, tlie Party 
Ii:id to Ro underground during that pcrio<l, wtnie the revolutionary 
mass organiialiniis were snperseded by cuttural. educational, co- 
operatisc. insiiranre and niber legal org:miralinns. 

The same must .be s.ml ol Ihe second and Ibiid sl.tgt-s of the 
iinoliilion, «iuriiig wliieh tactics clmngefl dozens of times, whereas 
the strategical plans remained tinebanged. 

Tactics deal with the forms of struggle and the forms of org.m- 
izalion of llic prolclariat, wilb their cbatigcs and eomhin.ations. 
During a given singe of the revolution tactics may change several 
limes, depeiiditiR on liie (Ion or el>b, the rise nr decline, of the 
icsohitiun 

4. iiirtitcijle The reserves of the revolution can be: 

DIrfel; a) the peasantry and in general the intemiediale Simla 
tif the population wiihin the csnmtry. Id the proletariat of tlm 
neighbouring countries: e) the revolutionary movement In Ihc 
colonies and dependent coimitics; d) the gains ond nchlevcmenls 
of the dicintorship of the prolohariat— part of which the prols- 
tiiriai may give up leiupomrlly, svbiic retaining superiority of 
lorres. in order to buy olT a powerful enemy mid gain a respite; 
mid 

fn<f»rcf(: ol tlio eontradictioMs ond conflicts among llic non- 
prolol.iri.in classes within the country, which can In? niilired liy 
the prolctnri.nt to we-jVai the enemy and to strengthen its own 
reserves; ]>) entilrndictions. conflicts and wars (tlie imperialist war. 
for instance) among the Imiirgmis st.ncs hostile to the proletarian 
slate, wliicti can 1)0 utilimi by Ihc prolelarinl in its olTensive or 
in inaiimu' ring in the event of a f(HTc»l retreat. 

There ts nn necvl to speah at tengttv nlmwl the reserves of the 
first eategory. as their significance is understood by everyone. As 
for the reserves of the second category, whose vigniheance Is not 
always clear, it must |)C s.std Ih.H sometimes they are of prime im 
portanee for the p«)grcss of Ihc revolution One c.in hardly deny 
the enormous iniporl.ance. for example^ of the conflict lietwecn the 
prllv-l>ourg<sii' dcnuwnils t.Soclalisl-llrvolutionarics) and tlie 
hlH-ral-iwonarchist Ixvurgeoisie fthc Cwvstilwtional-DrrmxTats' 
shvsivi- tiwA TifVer Vive flrsV lesrAurtion. wVnrli undnubVMly played 
its pstt in freeing the peasantry from the Influenr* of the hour* 
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ceoisie. SHIl less reason Is there for denying the colossal fmporlancc 
of the fad that the principal groups of Imperialists were engaged 
in a deadly war during Ihe period of the October Revolution, when 
the Imperialists, engrossed In war among themselves, were unable 
to concentrate their forces against Ihe young Soviet power, and 
the proletariat, for this very reason, was able to gel down to the 
work of organizing Its forces and consolidating its power, and 
to prepare the rout of Kotchak and Denikin, it must presumed 
that now, when Ihe contradictions among the imperialist groups 
nre becoming more and more profound, and when a new war 
among them is becoming inevitable, reserves of this dcscriptioo 
will assume ever greater importance for Ihe proletariat. 

Tlie task of strategic leadership is to make proper use of all 
these reserves for the achievement of Uic main object of the rev- 
olution at the given stage of its development. 

What does making proper use of reserves mean? 

It means fulfilling certain necessary conditions, of which the 
following must be regarded as the principal ones; 

FitiU the concentration of Ihe main forces of the revolulion 
at the enemy's most vulnerable spot at Ihe derisive moment, when 
the revolution has already become ripe, when Ihe ofTensive Is going 
full-steam ahead, when insurrection is knocking at Ihe door, and 
when bringing the reserves up to Ihe vanguard is ll»e decisive con- 
dition of success. Tlic Parly'.s slmlegy during Ihe period from 
April to October 1017 well iUuslmtes this manner of utilizing 
serves. Undoubtedly, the enemy’s most vulnerable spol at that time 
was llie war. Undoubtedly, it was on this question, as the funda- 
iiicntal one, that the P.Trly rallied llic broadest masses of Ihe poP‘ 
Illation nrntiiid the prolrlariaii vanguard. Ttic Parly's strategy 
during that jieriod was, while training tlic vanguard for street 
action by means of maiiifestalioiis and demonstrations, to bring 
the reserves up to the vanguanl through the medium of the Soviets 
in the rear and ttie soldiers’ mniniilleos at Ihe front. The outcome 
of the revolulion has shosvn that tiie reserves were properly 
utilized. 

Here is what Lenin. jKiraphvasing the we!!-km»wu theses of 
Mar.v and Engels on insurrection, says about this condition of the 
strategic ulitizniion of the forces of Hie revolution: 

"Noser pbiy svitli liisurrrrlioH. Iml s\lieti Jiegiiniing it Urmly realize 
dial you mitsl fjo to the end. You must concenlrale .i gffot tiip'rioriig 
or foTce$ at Ifie trceisnc pofnf, at llie cfoci'sAe iiioinenr, oOlt'rwV’er .‘.w’ 
enemy, who ha* the advantage of betfrr preparation and organization, 
wilt destroy the tniiirgenls. Onee Ihe inmrrecllon ha* begun, you musl 
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net with the gruteit (Jeterminaiion, «nd by all means, without fail, lake 
the o/7<n*lt>e. The defensive is the death of every armed rising.' You 
must try to take the enemy by surprise and seire the moment when his 
forces are scattered. You must strive for doHi; successes, even if small 
lone miRht say hourly. If it is the case of one towni, and at all costs 
retain ’moMl ojcenrfnneg,' “ (Lenin, ColUeltd tVorii, Vol XXI, Russian 
edition, pp. 319-20.) 

Seeonrf; the selection of the moment for the decisive blow, of 
the moment for starling the insurrection, so timed as to coincide 
with the moment when the ensU has reached its climax, when it 
Is fully apparent that the vanguard U prepared to Tight to the end. 
the reserves are prepared to support the vanguard, and maximum 
consternntion reigns in the ranks of the enemy. 

Tlie decisive battle, says Lenin, may be deemed to have fully matured 
when “all the class forces hostile to us have become sufilcienlly entangled, 
lire siifTicienlly at loggerheads with each other, have siifllciently weakened 
lliciuselves in a ilruggle which is beyond their strength”; infien ''all 
llie vacillating, wavering, unstable, intermediate elements— the petty 
bnurgeolde and ilie pclly-bourgeois democrats as dUllncI from the teur> 
gcoUle— have sufflelently esposed themselves in the eyes of the people, 
iiave sufRcientiy disgraced themselves throvgh their pratlital bankruptcy”; 
when “among the proletariat a mass sentiment In favour of supporting 
the most delemsin^. aupremety bold, revolutionary action against the 
bourgeoisie has arisen and begun vigorously to grow. Then revolution 
Is indeed 'Hpe; then, indeed, if we have corrKtly gauged all the 
conditions Indicated . . . above, and if vre have chosen the moment 
rightly, otir sicf'iry Is assured.” <l,enln. Stlecleri tVorli, Vol. X, 
pp. 137'3S.) 

The manner in which the October Insurrection waa carried out 
may be taken as « model of such strategy. 

Failure to observe this condition leads to a dangerous error 
called “loss of tempo.” when the Party lags behind the movement 
nr runs far ahead of it. courting the danger of failure. An example 
of such "loss nf tempo,” an example of bow the moment of Insur* 
rection should not Iw chosen, may be seen in the attempt made 
by a section of our comrades to begin the insurrection by arresting 
the Democratic Conference In September 1917, when hesitation was 
stlU rife Ui the Soviets, when the armies at the front were still at 
the erovroads, when the reserves had not yet been brought up to 
the vanguard 

Third: vndesbting pursuit of the course adopted, no matter 
what ditrieulties and complications are encountered on the road 
towanU the goal; this is necessary In order that the vanguard 
TOsy lose sight nl the maVn soat td the struggle and that the 

matstt may not stray from the road while marching towards that 
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fual and slriving lo rally aroand the vanguard. Failure lo observe 
lliis condilion leads to a grave error, well f.nown to sailors os “los- 
ing the course.” As an example of this “loss of course” \vc may 
mention the erroneous conduct of our Parly when, immediately 
after the Democratic Conference, it adopted a resolution lo parti- 
cipate in llic Pre-parliament. For the moment the Party, as it "cffi 
forgot that the Pre-parliament was an attempt of the bourgeoisie 
to switch the country from llic path of the Soviets to the path of 
l>ourgcois parlianienlarism, that the Parly's participation in siifl 
a body might result in mixing up all the cards and confusing Ibi 
workers and peasants, who were waging a revolutionary sirwjtg'* 
under the slogan: “.-Ml power lo the Soviets.” This mistake ws: 
rectified by the withdrawal of the nolshcviks from the Pr^ 
parliament. 

Fourth: ninna'iivring the reserves with a view- lo flffctiiig ^ 
proper retreat when llic enemy is strong, when retreat is lncvit.d)le. 
when lo accept battle forced ui*on us by the enemy is obsioudy 
disadvantageous, sslicii, svilli the given olignmcnl of forces, rcIrMl 
becomes Ihe only way lo ward off a blow ogninvl the vnngiW<''i 
and to keep the resenes intact 


“Tlie reroljlionary p.sfties." say* I.enin. "must eompicle their eJur* 
lion. They have learned (o allark .Saw tlicy have In realtie that this 
knowirdse mtivl t>e supplemented wlih the knowledge hnw“ to reirea* 
properly. Tliey ha»e lo reafite — and the resolnlionary elass Is tiusn* 
loVeall/e It l»y Its own l•tt|erelperlencr— that vJelory Is lni|H)'sll<to 
they hate le-trnett l><■<tl lw>w tu altark aeti how to relreol properly- 
(I.enin. Srifcifl W-r*s. V..I X. |.j> M 6« i 

Tlie of this strategy is lo gain time, to deiiioraliec 

txvemy, and lo accuuiulate forces In order l-iler to assume |hf 
otlmsisr. 

Tlie signing of the Itresl-l.tlossk Peaee may be f.xlen as • 
inndri of this strait gv, f«»r it enaMed the Parly In gain lime, “ 
lake advUntage ol the cootlirts Its Uie camp of the Imperiakvl^ 
lo demorahre the forces of the enemy, to retain the support of t 
I>ravantrx. atrd lo aerumulste forces in preparation for the offm 
vise against KoIclLik arvj PenlLin 


•■Ib ei>tvrt»4.9< a separite ” sakj Leid.s at that lime. »e tr^ 
twrsrlies at aiutrA a* It patubt<at tha ptttfn! motnenf from fcoln hmli 
si«;«rvit 4 r'wf-t. or take •dtaitlagr of their ranrual ennKtr 
tiw »Urt> kaw;>rr euo-frrtod aetoxt on tfwtr part a^jintl o». 
a. *. ba.»» •«.« hawK ttne *«» ijtaoa-* and !•» evnt-'JidJ 

eUe rriv'Tv'.oa “ iLrsua Coffer/'d tt'ori’i, Ku'tl-to rtl-n-'’- 

V-C VML g l«) . . 

etea ri«- mU I.an.’Ji. iH/r* yrert afur t.» “ • 
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Ulovsk Pfaee, "can tke 'BTwt P*a«e' *as a concession that 

Jtrenglhffifd us and broke up the force* of mternalional Imperialism 
(Lenin, Sdecled Worki, Vol. IX. p. 217.| 

Such are the principal conditions which ensure correct strategic 
leadership. 

5. Tactical /eorfers/up Tactical leadership is a part of strategic 
leadership, snbordinalcd to the tasks and the rcninrcmenls of Ihc 
l.ntici'. The task ol tactical leadership is In niastci nil forms of 
struggle and orgniiizalion of the proletariat and to ensure that 
they are used properly so as to achieve, with the given relation 
ol forces, the maximum results necessary to prepare for strategic 
success 

What is meant hy making proper use of the forms of struggle 
and organization of the proletariat? 

It means fuHilling certain necessary conditions, of which the 
following must he rogarditl as the principjl ones. 

FtMf; To pul in the forefront precisely those forms of struggle 
and organization which arc best suited to the conditions prevailing 
during the ilow or ebb ol the movement al a gisen moment, and 
which Iherefore can farllilale and ensure the hiinging of the masses 
to the TCYolulionary positlnm. the hringmg of the millions to the 
revolutionary front, and their disposition at the revolutionary front. 

Tlse point here is not that the vanguard shall reoliie the im- 
possibility of preserving the old order of things and the Inevitabil- 
ity of Its overthrow. "Hie point is that the masses, the millions, 
shall understand this Ines-italiilily and display their readiness lo 
support the vanguard But the masses can understand this only 
from their own experience. The task U In rnahlr the vast masses 
to realize (com their own experience the inevitability of the over- 
Ihrasv of the old regime, to promote such methods of struggle and 
forms of organization as will make it easier for the masses to learn 
from experience to recognize the correctness of the rcsolutionary 
slogans. 

The vanguard would have become detached from the working 
class, and the working class would have lost contact with the 
masses, {f the Tarty had not derided ul tlie lime lo participate in 
tlie Duma, if It had not decided lu e«ncentrate its forces on work 
In the Duma and to base the struggle on this work, in order to 
make it easier for the masses lo realize from their own experience 
the fuliliiy of the Duma, the falsity of the promises of the Constilu- 
lion.il-Denioerflts. the impossibility of compromise with tsarivnu 
and the inevilahilily of an alliance between the peasantry and 
the wnukiug class Had the masses ««>t gaineil their experience 
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Kspp *iid Co. in Oermany) as Ihe only allernalive to a dielaloriWp 
of the protetarlai. in order to turn them resolutely toward Communism. 
(Lenin. Stiteted Warki, Vol. X. p. 13®.| 

Second; To locale al any giveo moment lhal particular link 
in the chain of processes which, if grasped, will enable us to hold 
the whole chain and to prepare the conditions for achieving stra- 
tegic success. 

The point here Is to single out from all the problems con- 
fronting the Party that particular immediate problem, the answer 
to which constitutes the central point, and the solution of which 
will ensure ihe successful sntullon of the other immediate problems. 

The importance oi this thesis may be illustrated by two 
examples, one of which may be taken from Ihe remote past (the 
period of the formation of the Party) and the other from the im- 
mediate present (the period of Ihe New Economic Policy). 

In the period of the formation of the Party, when the in- 
numerable circles and organizations had not yet been linked to* 
gelher, when amateurishness and Ihe parochial outlook of the 
circles were corroding the Parly from top to bottom, when ideo- 
logical confusion was a characteristic feature of the internal tife 
of the Party, the main link and the main task in the chain of linka 
and in the chain of tasks then confronting Ihe Parly proved to be 
the establishment of an ali-Russian Illegal newspaper. Why? Be* 
cause only by means of an all-Russian illegal newspaper was it 
passible under the conditions then prevailing to create a solid 
nucleus of a parly, one capable of linking up the innumerable 
circles and organizations into a single organization, to prepare the 
conditions for Ideological and tactical unity, and thus to lay Ihe 
foundations for the formation of a real Party. 

During the period of transition from war to economic construe* 
tion, when industry was in the clutches of ruin and agriculture was 
suffering from a shortage of dly manufactures, when the establish* 
menlof a bond between stale industry and peasant economy became 
the fundamental condition for successful Socialist conslrucUon — in 
that period it turned out that the main link in the chain of pro- 
cesses, the main task among a number of tasks, was to develop trade. 
Why? Because under the conditions of the New Economic Policy 
INEP) the bond between industiy and peasant economy cannot be 
established except through trade; because under the conditions of 
NEP pToduclion without sale » fatal for industry; because Industry 
can be expanded only by the expansion of sales as a result of dc- 
Vi^4v, htwuw OTiVy wftet we have consoYidated our posV 
lion in the sphere of trade, only after we have secured control of 
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To a revolullonary, on Ihc contraiy, Ihe main lliiiig is rcvolu- 
lionary worl; and nol reforms; lo him refonn'< are l)y-pio(iiicls 
of ihe revolution. That is why, willi revolutionary tactics under 
Ihe bourgeois regime, reforms are naturally transformed into 
tnslrumenls for disintegrating this regime, inlo instruments for 
strengthening the revotulion, inlo a base for the further develop- 
ment of the revolutionary movement. 

The revolutionary will accept a reform in order to use it as 
an aid in combining legal work with illegal work, lo mlensif}'. 
under its cover, the illegal work for Ihe revolutionary preparation 
of the masses for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. 

This is what making revolutionary use of reforms and agree- 
ments under the conditions of imperialism means. 

The reformist, on the contrary, will accept reforms in order 
to renounec all illegal work, to thwart Ihe preparation of the masses 
for the revolution and to rest in the shade of "lieslowed" relorms. 

This is what reformist tactics mean. 

This IS the position in regard to reforms and agreements under 
Imperialism. 

The situation clianges somewhat, however, aflci the oveilhrow 
of imperialism, under the dictatorship of Ihe proletariat. Under 
certain conditions, in a certain situation, the proletarian power 
may find itself constrained temporarily to leave Die path of the 
levolutlonary reconstruction of the existing order of things and 
to take the path of Its gradual transformation, the “reformist path,” 
as Lenin says m his well-known article “On the Importance of 
Gold,” the path of flanking movements, of reforms and conces- 
sions to the non-pioletarion classes — in order to disintegrate these 
classes, to give the revolution a respite, to recuperate and prepare 
(lie conditions for a new nfTcnsive. Il cannot be denied that in a 
sense this is a reformist path But it must be borne in mind that 
tlierc is a fundamental distinction here, which consists in the fact 
that in this case liie reform emanates from the proletarian power, 
il strengthens the proletarian power, il procures for it a necessary 
respite; its purpose is tu disintegrate, not the revolution, but the 
iion-prolelaTian classes. 

Under such conditions a reform is thus transformed into Us 
opposite. 

The prolel.-irian power is able to adopt such a policy becaiise.and 
only because, the sweep’ of the rewolution in the preceding period 
was broad enough and therefore provided a sufficienlly wide ex- 
panse within which to retreat, substituting for offensive tactics 
the ladies of temporary retreat, the tactics of flanking movemenls. 
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parliamentary struggle. This, in fad, explains why, in the days 
when the oppottunlsls of the Second [ntemalional were in the 
ascendancy, it was not the Parly but its parliamcntniy group that 
was the chief political organization of the proletariat. It is well 
known that the Party at that time was really on appendage and 
subsidiary of the parliamentary group. It goes without saying that 
under such circumstances and with suclt a Party at the helm there 
could be no question of preparing the proletariat for revolution. 

But matters have changed radically with the dawn of the new 
period. The new period is one of open class CDliisions, of revolu- 
lionary action by the proletariat, of proletarian revolution, a period 
when fdices are being directly mustered for the overthrow of im- 
perialism and tlie seizure of power by the proletariat. In this period 
the proletariat is confronted with new tasks, the tasks of reorgan- 
izing all Party work on new, revolutionary lines; of educating (he 
workers in the apiril of revolutionary struggle for power; of pre- 
paring and moving up the reserves; of establishing an alliance with 
the proletarians ol neighbouring countries; of establishing firm 
lies with the libcralion movement in the colonics and dependent 
countries, elc., etc. To think that these new tasks can be performed 
by the old Social-Democratic parlies, brought up as tliey were 
in the peaceful conditions of parliamentarism, is lo doom one* 
seif to hopeless despair and inevitable defeat. If, with such tasks to 
shoulder, the proletariat remaine’d under the leadership of the old 
parties, it would be completely unarmed. It goes without saying 
that the proletariat could not consent to such a stale of affairs. 

Hence the necessity for a new parly, a militant parly, a revolu- 
tionary parly, one bold enough to lead the proletarians in the strug- 
gle for power, sufncicntly experienced to find Us bearings amidst 
the complex conditions of a revolutionary situation, and sufricienlly 
flexible to steer clear of all submerged rocks in the path to its goat. 

Without such n parly jt is useless even to think of overthrowing 
imperialism and achieving the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Tills new parly is the party of Leninism. 

Wiial are the specific features of this new party? 

1. r/ie Porty as the vanguard of the rworkinj class. The I'arly 
must be, first of all, the vanguard of the working class. The Parly 
must absotb ail the besl elements of the working class, their 
experience, their revolutionary spirit, their selfless devotion to the 
'^use of ihe proletariat. But in order that it may really be the 
'cngnard, the Parly must be armed with revolutionary theory, 
with a knowledge of the taws of the movement, with a knowledge 
the laws of revolution. Without this it will be incapable of 
C-Wt 
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divecting jJie slniggle of ilir prolelarial, of roadiiig |he pmlel.irial. 
the laity cannot Li> u real parly If it limits Itself lo registering 
vylial the masses of the working class feel and tliiiik, if It drags at 
llic tail of the spontaneous iiiovcment. if it Is unable to overcome 
the inertness and the political indlfTcrence of the sponlancous move- 
nicnt, if it Is iinnhlc lo rise above llie momentary interests of 
the proletariat, if it Is unable to elevate tlie masses lo the level 
of the class interests of Ihc prolelarial. Tlie Parly must stand at 
the head of the working class; it must sec farther than the word- 
ing class; it must lead the pmleturiaf, and not follow In the tail 
of the spontaneous movement. The parties of the Second Inter- 
nalmiial, which preach “klivostism.'* are vehicles of ifoiirgoois 
policy, which condemns the proletariat lo tlie role of a tool in ll'f 
linnds of the bourgeoisie. Only a parly whicli rcalires llial it 
the vanguard of the prolelarial and is able lo elevate the masses 
to the level of the class interests of Ihc proletariat — only such n 
parly can divert the working class fronr the path of trade unio'i' 
isni and convert it into an independent political force. Tlie Purly 
Is the political leader of Ihc working class. 

I have spoken of Ihc diffleiillies of Ihc struggle of the working 
class, of the complicated conditions of the struggle, of strategy 
nnd tactics, of reserves and manoeuvring, of atlack nnd rcin’al- 
Tliese conditions are no less complicated, if not more so, tlmn If''' 
condilions of war. Who can llnd his b(’.arings in these conditions, 
who can give correct guidance to the proletarian millions? No army 
at war can dispense with an espcricnccd General SlofT if it do*’ 
not want to court certain defeat. Is it not clear that Ihc proletaria 
can still less dispense witli such a General StalT if it docs not wan 
l«> give itself up to lie devoured l»y its mortal enemies? llul wheo* 
is this Genenil SlnlT? Only the rcvotulionary party of the |>m* 
lariat can serve us this General Staff. Tlic working class nill^'’ 
a revolutionary party is an army without a General Slalf. 

Parly is the General Staff of the proletariat. . 

But the Party cannot be only a i/anguard dclaclimcnl. It mu* 
at the same lime be a detachment of the elast, p.arl of the cissy 
closely bound up with It by all Uie fibres of its being. Tlic 
lion between |t»e vanguard and the main body of the wofku'r 
class, between Parly niembefs and non-Parly people, cannot o'* 
appear until classes disappear; it wilt esist as' long as the 
of tlic proletariat continue lo be replenished with newconieri fr®^^ 
other classes, as long as the working class as a whole is . 
a position to rise to the level of Ihe vanguard. But If** * , 

would cease lo be a party If this distinction were widened in ® 
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gap, it il !il\ul up in its own shell and became divorced from 
the tton-Party masses. The Parly cannot lead the class if it is not 
connected with the iion*Parly masses, if (here is no bond between 
the Party and tl\c non-Parly masses, if these masses do not accept 
its leadership, if the Parly enjoys no moral and political credit 
among the masses Recently two hundred thousand new members 
from tire ranks of the workers were admitted into out Party. The 
remarkable thing about this is the fact that these people did nut 
merely join the Party themselves, but were rather sent there by 
the main body o( non-Party workers, who took an active part m 
the work of accepting {he new members, and without whose ap- 
proval no new member was accepted This fact proses that |he 
broad masses of non-Parly workers regard our Party as fficir 
Patty, as a Parly near nnd dear to lliem. in whose expansion and 
consulidalion they arc vitally interested and to whose leadership 
they voluntarily entrust llieir destiny It need hardly be prosed 
that wilhoul these intangible moral threads which conned the 
Parly svilli the non-Party masses, the Party cuuld nol liave lie- 
come the decisive force ot its class. The Parly is on itucparable 
part of the svurking class. 

•'We.*' *ayi Irfiiln, “tre the party of • class, untl ilierefure elmoil 
Iht futlre (and in tliiM-sof w«r. in the period of civil war. theeniirt 
class) shoiiltl act under tlic leadership of our Parly, should adhere lo 
out Patty as cUisvty as possible. Hut it wi>u1d be Manilovlsni* tind 
'klisostisiii' lu IhinV llial at any time under capitalism the eniire class, 
(>T almost live endre cIass. wouUl Ite ahle to rise to the Icve) ot Conscious- 
DOSS and acllsliy of its vanguard, of its Social-Democratic Parly. N>i 
amsUde Sivci.it-lWmnctal has tset yet dowhied Shat undtt cajvitnliwvv 
eseii the trade union offtsiiiialioiis (which are more pTiiiiillve and inure 
c<>ni|irrlK-iisn>1c lo the undeveloped strata) are tinahle lo embrace the 
entire, nr almost llir entirr, workini; class. To forget the dislinelioii 
|.elwreii the vniiiiuard and the whole ol live masses which graviisle 
l(■>\u^<ls il. In forget llir rsmsiaiit duty svf the vanguard to rai*e eser wider 
strata lo tins most atlvanrej lesel. inrans merrl)- lo drcrise unesrlf, to 
shut one's eyes to the {ininriiifly u( our tasks, and to narrow down these 
tasks." (t.niiii, (.f'llrrle’l tVorka, Kussian edilhm. Vol. VI. pji 303-08 i 
2. Thr Party an ttie oryfiriJicvf «lrfachincnf o} the worVny ctan. 
The Parly is nol only the t>n;»jiMrd detachment qf the ssorking 
el.sss. If it desires really In direct the struggle of the el.iss il must 
nl the same time he the oryon>!rd detarhment nf Us class. Tlje 
I'arty's tasks under Ihe condilmns of capitalism are esiremcly 
serious and saricti. Tlve Party must direct Ihe struggle of the pro- 
tetatiat under tlve rsceptvonally dvfOcutt TOwtilions of intmul and 

• Stn«| T«w>n\>CTWcT, inatliiVlv. dardreanSaa Fr«ia She nsne ct Usnitoy, 
* etksrseire in Cerol'i l>r*d Swafi.— ^ £* 9 . r4. 
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exiernal developmcnl; il must lend the prolcinriat in the offenjite 
when. the situation calls for an ofTensive; it must lead the prole- 
tariat in retreat when the situation calls for retreat in order to 
ward off the blows of a powerful enemy; if must imbue the mil- 
lions of unorganized non-Party workers with’ the spirit of discipline 
and system in the struggle, with tlie spirit of organization ar 
endurance. But the Party can fullil tliesc tasks only if it is Use 
tlie embodiment of discipline and organization, if it is itself U 
organized detachment of the proletariat. Without these condilior 
there can be no talk of the Parly really leading the proletarian nnl 
lions. The Party is the organized detachment of tlic working clav 
• I'hc cunceplion of tlie Parly as an organized wliolc iscmbodiei 
m Lenin’s well-known formulation of the first paragraph of ou 
Party- Rules, in which the Party is regarded ns the sum of it 
organizations, and the Parly member as a member of one of thi 
organizations of the Parly. The Mensheviks, who objected to thii 
formulation ns early ns 1903, proposed to substitute for it a "sysleni' 
of self enrolment In the Parly, a “system” of conferring the "liU*' 
of Parly member upon every “professor” and "high school sk** 
dent," upon every “sympathizer” and “striker” who supported the 
P.iPly In one way or another, but who did not join and did f*'* 
tieslie to join any one of the Parly organizations. It need hardl? 
be proved iJiat had (his .singular “system” become firmly enlrrnch" 
in our Parly it would inevitably have led to our Parly bccominj 
inundated with professors and high school students and to 
degeneration into a loose, amorphous, disorganized “formation, 
lost In a sea of "sympathizers,” that would have obliterated the 
dividing line between the Parly and the class and would have 
the Party’s task of elevating the unorganized masses to llic 
of the vanguard. Needless (o s.-sy, under such an opporinnh 
“system” our Parly would have been unaidc to fulfil the role o 
the organizing niicleiis of (he working class in tlie course of our 
rwolulinn. 

“Frotn the point of view of . . . Martov," says Lenin, “• • - 
iK.rJpr line of Ihr Party remains absolulely vaeiie, for 'every 
may ‘prorlaim himself a Party mrinber.’ What Is the use of this 
ness? A widespread 'title.’ Its Iiarm is that It Introduces a ' 

Izing Idea, the confuslnz of class and Party." (Lenin. Collrelfd •'*' ' 
Itusslao edilion, VoL VI. p. 3||.| 

Dul the Party Is not merely the sum of Parly org.miralion5- 
The Parly at the same time represents a single sgstem of lh”^ 
organizations, their formal amalgamation Into a single whole, wfi 
highsT and lower leading bodies, with subordination of the m^oor 
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ity lo tlie majority, with practical ded$ions binding un all members 
of the Parly. Without these conditions the Party cannot be a single 
organized whole capable of exercising systematic and organized 
leadership in the struggle of (he working class. 

"Formetty,” says Lenin, “our Party was not a formally organized 
whole, but only the sum of separate groups, and therefore no other 
relations except those of Ideologicat innuence were possible between 
these groups. Mou) we have become ao oegantted Party, and this imphct 
the establishment of sulhorily. the transformation of the power of idess 
into the power of aulhority, the subordination of lower Party bodies to 
higher Parly bodies." llbld., p. 291.) 

The principle of the minority submitting to the majority, the 
principle of directing Party work from a centre, not infrequently 
gives rise to attacks un the part of wavering elements, lo accusa- 
tions of “bureaucracy,” ''formalism," etc It need hardly be proved 
that systematic work by the Party, as one whole, and the directing 
of the struggle of the working class would have been impossible 
if these principles had not been adhered lo. Leninism in the 
organizational question means unswerving application of these 
principles. Lenin terms the fight against these principles "Russian 
nihilism'’ end “arlslocralic anarchism.” deserving only of being 
ridiculed and swept aside. 

Here is what Lenin has to say about these covering elements 
in his book One Step Fonvotd, Two Steps Back; 

“This srlslocrsUc anarchism is particularly charuclerislie nf the 
Russian nihilist. He tliinVs of the Party organixation as a monstrous 
'factory*! he tegstds the subordination of the part to the whole and 
nf the minority lo the mainriiy as 'serfdom* . . division of labour 
under the direction nf a centre evokes from him a tragi-comical outcry 
against people being transformed into 'wheels and cogs' . . . mention 
of the orgnnizalioniil rules of the Party calls forth u coiilenipInnuH 
grimace and the dis<l,itnfnl icniart . . . Iliat one could very well dispenrv 
with niie* altogether ..." ''ll is clear, I think, that the cries about 
the famous bureaucracy are just a screen for dissaiistiction with the 
personal composition of the centra) bodies, a fig leaf.... You are a 
bureaucrat because you were appointed by the Congress against my 
■wishes: you are a formalist, because you lake vour tUnd on the formal 
decisions of the Congress, and not on my consent; you are acting in 
a grossly mechanical way, because you plead the 'mechanical' majority 
al the Parly Congress and pay no heed to my wisii lo be co-opted: sou 
are an aulnernt, because you refuse lo hand ovjr the passer to Hie 
old snug little band.”* (r.enin, CoWertrd llTort*, Russian edition, Vol.Vt, 
pp. 310, 2S7.) 

*The "old band" here referred to is that of .Ixrlrod. Marios. Potresov and 
'Who would nol submit to the dedahnis of the Second Congress and whu 
accused Lenin of being a “bureaucrat." — /.S. 
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3. The Parti/ as the highett form of class organiratlon of the 
proletariat. The Party is llie organized detachment of the working 
class. Bui the Party is not the only organization of the working 
class. The proletariat has also a number of other organizations, 
without which it cannot properly wage the struggle against capital: 
trade unions, cooperative societies, factory and works organiza- 
tions, parliamentary groups, nun-Party women's associations, tl 
press, cultural and educational organizations, youth leagues, re' 
olulicinary righting organiznlions (in limes of open revolutions! 
action), Soviets of deputies as the form of state organization ( 
the proletariat is in power), cic. The overwlielming majority ' 
these organizations are non-Party, and only a certain part of Ihci 
adlierc directly to the Parly, or represent its offshoots. All llies 
organizations, under certain conditions, are absolutely neccssar 
for the working class, for without them it would be impossible I 


consolidate the class positions of the proletariat in the diver; 
spheres of struggle; for without them it would be impossible I 
steel the proletariat as the force whose mission it fs to rcplaf 
the bourgeois order by the Socialist order. But how. can sinS' 
leadership be exercised with such an abundance of organizations 
WhnI guarantee is there that this multiplicity of organizations «i 
not lead to divergency in leadership? It might be argued t**^*^?, 
of these organizations carries on its work In its own special fiel 
and that therefore these organizations cannot binder one anotne 
This, of course, is true. But it is also true that all these organha 
lions should work in one direction, for Ihcy serve one class, ' 
class of the proletarians. The question then arises: who is to * 
termine the tine, the general direction, along which the wor 
nil these organizations is to be conducted? Where is that ecu 
organization which is not only able, because it bus the necessa^. 
experience, to work out such a general line, but, in addition, is 
a position, because it has sufficient prestige for llial, to induce 
these organizations to carry out this line, so os to attain 
leadership and to preclude the possibility of working at cross 


poves? 


This organization is the Parly of the proletariat. 

TIjc Party possesses atl the necessary qualifications for 
because, in the first place, it is the rallying centre of the fin^ 
menls in the working class, who have direct connections w ' j 
i>on*Party organizations of the proletariat and very frequent y 
Ihem; because, secondly, the Party, as the rallying centre o 
finest memhers of the working class. Is the I>cst school g( 

leaders of the working class, capable of directing every 
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organization of tiieir cias^; brcauje, thirdly, nio I’nrty, as llic best 
school for training leaders of the working claw. Is, hy reason of 
its experience and prestige, the only orgnnizalion cnpn1)lc of central* 
izing the Icndersliip of the struggle of tiic proletariat, llius trans- 
forming each and every non-Patly arganixalion of llie working class 
into an auxiliary l>ody and transmission belt linking llte Parly with 
the class. The Parly is the highest form of class organizalion of 
the prolelsriat. 

This docs no| mean, of course, that non-Parly organizations, 
trade unions, cooperative societies, etc,, should be ofllcially subor- 
dinated to tUc Parly leadcrxUip. It only mcan.s that llie members of 
the Parly wlio belong to these organizations and are doubtlessly 
influential in them should do all they can to persuade these iion- 
Party organizations to draw nearer to the Parly of lIic prolelaiiat 
in llicir work and to accept solunlarily its political guidance. 

That is why I>enin says that the Parly is "the hi^he*/ form of 
proletarian class organization," whose political leadership must ex* 
tend to every Ollier form of organization of the proletariat. (Lrnin, 
Srlrr/ed IVorkr, Vol. X, p. 91.) 

Timl is why tlic opportunist theory of the "independence” and 
‘‘iientralily” of the non-party organisations, which breeds fnc/epm/- 
rnt members of parliament and journalists isolated from llie 
Parly, narrowniltided trade unionists and cooperative society offi- 
cials grown nniug rwd phiUtline, is wliolly incompatible with the 
liieory and practice of Leninism. 

4. The Taflij a* the imlrument of the (/icfn/or.»/ii‘p of the pro- 
leluriat. Tile Parly is the highest form of organization of the 
proletariat. The Parly is the principal guiding force within the 
class of the proletarians and among the organizations of that class, 
nut it docs not by any means follow from this that the Party ran 
be Togardcri as an end in itself, as a self-sufficient force- The Party 
is not only the iiighcst form of class association of the proletarians; 
it is at the same time an instrument in the hands of the proletariat 
/or aclrieving ttsc dictatorship wl»ctc that has not yet been achieved 
and for consolidating and expanding the dictatorship where it has 
already been achieved. Tire ^rly could not have risen so high in 
importance and could not have oveeshadowed all other forms of 
organization of tlie proletariat, if the latter were not confronted 
with the pioblem of power, if Hie ronditinns of imperialism, the 
inevitability of wai.s, and the existence of a crisis did not demand 
the concentration of all the forces of the proletariat at one point, 
Vne gatlier'ing ol afi fne Yhrcatls ol Tfnc revoluVionary movemenlm 
one spot in order to overthrow the bourgeoisie and to achieve Hie 
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diclatorslilp of the proletariat. Tlic proletariat need* |he Parly flrit 
of all at its General Staff, wlilcli i! nmsi have for the luecetsfol 
seirtirc of power. It need hardly he proved that without a Party 
fjipable of rallying around Itself Hie mns* organlratlons of the 
lirolctnrint. and of centralizing the leadership of the entire move- 
ment during the progress of the stniggic, the proletariat In Bussia 
could never have established Its revolutionary dictatorship. 

Hut the pTotetarint needs the Party not only to ochletc th« 
dictatorship: It needs it still more In maintain the dictalorsliip, to 
consolidate and expand It in order to achieve the complete victory 
of Socialism. 

"Certainly almost everyone now realirei," sayi Lenin. "Itial the Bol' 
slieviks could not have maintained Ihcmveivcs in power for two »n“ 
a half months, let alone two and a half years, unless the strictest, 
truly Iron discipline had prevailed in our Parly, and unless the latter 
had been rendered fullest and unreserved support of the whole 
the working class, that Is. of all its Ihinkini;. honril, self-sacrincinf 
and influential elements who are capable of leading of of 
with them the backward strata." (Lenin. Sflfc/fJ W’orlt, Vol. X, p. W| 

Now, wliat does it mean to “niaininin’* nnd “expand” die 
dictatorship? It means imbuing the millions of proletarians wiln 
the spirit of discipline and organization; it means creating ainonS 
Hie proletarian masses a cementing force and n bulwark ogainH 
the corrosive influences of the' pelly-bourgrois elements nnd petty* 
bourgeois habits; U means enlvnnclng the organizing work of the 
proletarians in rc-educaling nnd remoulding Hie pclly-bourgeois 
strata: it means helping the masses of the proletarians to educaf 
themselves as a force capable of abolishing cliisscs and of preparm? 
the conditions for llic organization of Socialist production. But it ' 
impossible to accomplish all this willioul n parly wlilcli is strong 
by reason of its solidarity and discipline. 

“The dictatorship of the prolelnrial," says Lenin, “is a persistent 
gle — bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military 
omte, educational and odmiiilslrallve — against the forces and 
of the old society. The force of habit of millions nnd lens of mill 
n most terrible force. Without nn iron party tempered in , V 
without a party enjoying the confidence of all that is honest in (he g 
class, without a porty capable of watching and influencing the .. •• 
the masses, it !s impossible to conduct such a struggle success J 
(Untn, Selected Works. VoL X, p. 81.1 

Tfie protefariat needs lb* Parly /or Hie purpose of 
and maintaining the dictatorship. Tlie Parly is an instrumen o 
dictatorship of the proletariat. i . 

But from this it follows that when classes disappeaf an 
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dictaionhip of \ht prolefatbl tflfhcts away, ll»e Fatly will also 
wither away. 

5. The Party as the enibodim^nt of unity of will, incompatible 
u>ifh the existence of /octions. The sehlevemenl and maintenance 
of the dictatorship of the prolelarial is impossible without a party 
which is strong by reason of its solidarity and iron discipline. But 
iron discipline in the Fatly is inconceivable without unity of will, 
without complete and absolute unity of action on the part of all 
members of the Party. This does not mean, of course, that the 
possibility of contests of opinion wilWn the Party ts thereby pre- 
cluded. On the contrary, iron discipline does not preclude but 
presupposes criticism and contest of opinion within the Parly. Least 
of all does it mean that discipline must be "blind.” On the contrary, 
iron discipline docs not preclude but presupposes conscious and 
voluntary submission, for only conscious discipline can be truly 
icon discipline Out after a contest of opinion hat been closed, after 
rriticlsm has been exhausted and a decision has been arrived at, 
unity of will and unity of action of all Parly members are the 
necessary conditions without which neither Party unity nor iron 
discipline in the Party Is conceivable. 

“In the present epoch of scute civil war.” says I.enin, "o Communist 
Party wilt m able to perform Its duly only If U is organised In the most 
eenlraliied manner, only If iron discipline bordering on military discipline 
prevails in it. and if Us Parly tentre is a powerful end aulhorilative 
ot^fan, wielding wide powers and enjoying the universal confidence of the 
members oT the Parly.” (Lenin. SeJerled WorJts, Vol X, p. 201.1 

This is the position in regard to discipline in the Party in 
the period of struggle preceding (he achievement of the dictator- 
ship. 

The same, but to an even greater degree, must be said about 
discipline in the Parly after the dictatorship has been achieved. 

"Whoever,” svyi Lenin, “weakens ever so lillle the iron discipline of 
Ihe parly of Ihe proletariat (es|>eclallT during Ihe time of its dictator- 
ship) aclnailv aids (he bourgeoisie against ihe prolrlarfal." (Lenin, 
Seh-cted WorJi-s. Vol X, p. 8t.) 

Bui from this it follows that the existence of factions is incom- 
patible cither will* llie Party's unity or with its iron discipline. It 
need hardly he proved that the existence of factions leads to the 
existence of a number of centres, and the existence of a number of 
cenlres connotes the absence of one common centre jn the Party, 
the breaking up of the unity of will, the weakening and disin- 
tegralinn nf discipline, the weakening and disintegration of the 
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•Jiftator^tilp. Of coiirje. iltp parl!n of Ihf S^ond tnlttmlioail 
which nrr nghlini; Agalnit ti»e dfcIatnriMp of Ihc profftnfljl «'! 
hRVt oo dttlrt If) lead M»f profrMrIant to power, can afford »otf* 
Hl*cmli»m fl« frmlom c»f f«rlinnt. for they hare no need a| art f«r 
iron discipline, thit Ihe parltct of Ihc Cnmmunitf fnlcmalJonal 
svhich base Uieir nrlivitirt on Ihe task of Achieving and consolldji* 
ing Ihe dicinlorship of the prolelari-nl, cannol afford |ol>c “libcraF 
or to jK-rmil fri*edotn of faclionv. Tlie Parly tcprctct>l» unilv of 
will, wlilch prechtdi’t nil fncllonaiivm nnd division of aulhorilj 1“ 
the Pnfly. 

lienee Lenin’s wnminR nlmut Ihe "dangrr of fadlonalam fro” 
llie point of view of Parly unlly and of cffecling Ihe unily of wil* 
of Hie vnngii.’ird of liie prolelarial n» Hie fundamental mnditionfor 
Hie success of Hie diciatnrship of the prolelarial,” which H 
bodied in the specint resolution of the TenHi Congress of our Paftf 
“On Parly Unity.” 

Hence Lenin's demand for the '*coinp1flc elimination of art f^^ 
tinnalism” and the "immediate dissolution of all groups, wilhaaj 
exception, Hiat tiad been formed on the hasii of various plalfonu** 
on pain of “unconditional and immediate expulsion from iw 
Parly." (Ibid.) 

6 . T/ie Prirfy ft slrci^fhened fcy /mryfny ilsef/ 0/ oppo/fwn^ 
eUmenh. Tlie source of fAclion.vlism in Hie Parly is its opporlun’s 
elements. Tlie proletariat Is not an isniated class. It is conslan y 
replenished by the influx of peasants, petty bourgeois, and la 
lectuals wlio have become prolclarianiied by Hie dcvclopmc"*.® 
capitalism. At the same time Ihe upper stratum of Hie prolelarWj 
principally trade union leaders and labour members of parliamea 
who are fed liy HiediourReolsie out of Ihe super-profits exirac 
from Hie colonics, is undergoing a process of decay. “TIuS sl^a 
of boiirgeoisifled workers, of the 'labour arislocrncy,”' says " 
“who are quite jihilisline in their mode of life, in Ihe s«c 0 
ciittiings, nnd in lUetr outlook, serves os the principal prop 0 
Second Inlcrnalloiial, nnd, in osir days, Hie principal soeia 
military) prop of llir bou/ycoisje. They ore Hie real oyenfs f the 
bourgeoisie in f/ie labour mouemenf. Hie labour lieutenants 0^ 
capitalist class, real channels of reformism and chauvinis 
(Lenin, Selecled Works, Vol. V, p. 12 .) g. 

In one way or another, alt tlw»e pcHy-bouigeois groups P , 
Irate into the Party and introduce into It Hie spirit of hesitancy 
opportunism, the spirit of demoralization and uncertain>- ^ 
they, principally, that conslUnJe the source of factiona ism^ 
disinlegralion, ihe source of diso^nnization nnd disruptiou 
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Vatty Iroro vi'nhin. To fighl impcclalhm witU such “aUWs” in one's 
rear means io expose oneself to Ihe danger of being caught between 
two Rres, from (he front and from Ihc rear. Therefore, ruthless 
Strugs'^ against such elements, their rxputsion from the Parly, is 
a prerequisite for the successful struggle against imperialisin. 

Tlic tlicoiy of "overcoming’* opportunist elements I'y ideological 
struggle wiHiln lite Party, Ihc theory of "DuUiving" these elements 
within Uic conCmes of ti single Party, is n rotten au<l dangerous 
theory, wliich threatens to condemn ihe Parly to paralysis iiiid 
clirrmic infirmity, threatens to make llic Parly a prey to oppor- 
tunism, threatens to leave tire protctarial without a revolutionary 
parly, threatens to deprive the proletariat of its main weapon 
in the right against imperialism. Our Parly could not Imve emerged 
onto the high road, it could not have stizrd power and organized 
the dlelalorship of the proletariat, it could not have emerged vic- 
torious from the Civil War, if it had had within ils ranks ]>eopIe 
like Martov and Dan. l‘otresov and Axelrod. Our Party succeeded 
in creating internal unity and unexampled cohesion of ils ranks 
primarily because it was able in good lime to purge Itself of the 
opportunist pollution, because it was able to rid its ranks of the 
Liquidators, tlie Mensheviks. Protclarlan parties develop and be- 
come strong by purging themselves of opportunists and reformists, 
social-imperialists and soeial-cliauvinisis, soeial-palriols and social- 
paelllsU. Tlic Party Iwcomcs strong by purging itself of oppor- 
tunist elements. 

‘‘Willi reforinisls, Meiulieviks. In our runLs,’’ says I.eiiiii, “it is impo»~ 
tible \o achieve victory in llie protHarian revolution, it is Impomlble In 
retain it. Thai is obvious in principle, and it has been sirikingly confirmed 

by the experience bolU of Russia and llunKary In Russia, dimcull 

situations have arisen maun timer, when tb« Soviet regime would most 
eertainig have been overthrown had Mensheviks, reformisls ond pclly- 
bouTgenis democrats remained, in «wr Potty, ..In Holy ... as is 
generally admilled, decisive bailies between Ihe prolclariat and Hie boiir- 
geoisie for the possession of stale power are imminent. A1 such a moment 
it is npl only absoliilelv necessary In remove the Mensheviks, reformists, 
IheTuratlsIs from the Parly, but it may even be useful t<i remove excellent 
Communists who are liable to waver, and who reveal a tendency to waver 
towards ‘iiiiity' witli Ihc reformisls, to reiiinvc them frum all responsible 
posts,... On llic esc of a resolution, and at u tnomeul when a most 
tierce struggle is being waged for ils victory, the siighlcsl wavering in tlie 
raoki of the Parly may wreck eDcrgthfng, frustrate the revolution, wrest 
Ihe power from (he hands of the pmlelariaij for this power is not ycl 
consolidated, the attack upon It is still very strong Tlic rellremenl of 
wavering lenders ol such a time doc* not weaken hut slrcngthens ihe 
Parly, ihe ssorkliig-ciass moretnrni and the revolulion." (benin. iVicefrd 
Work!, Vol. X. pp. 258-58.) 
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IX. STVLE IN WORK 


in .n "'"‘■'"S I” "'"•W llyle. Wlial I liave In mind ii iljfc 

LcnTnNm w i''’ pratlia»f 

Um T. J u" 'I'P' Ltninlil wotker. Ltnia 

P , ’a •"'* I’™«l" “lilch train! a sprdal W 

vpi. . u ’ “-cale! n iptcinl Lenlnisl slyle in wort 

VVhal arc the characleriilic fealurc! of thli ilylet Whal are 16 


It ha! two apecillc Icatnre!: a) the RuMian revolutionary weep 
ana b] American efRcicncy. The Mylc of Lenlnlam la a eombinal»» 

' .'P™r'r feature! In Party and Hate work. 

ine Russian revolulionary sweep is an aniidote to inerfnett 
routine conservatism, mental stagnation and slavish submission la 
ancestral traditions. The Russian revolulionary sweep Is the lif<^ 
giving force which stimulates thought, impels things forward 
breaks the past and opens up perspectives. Without it no progress 
is possible. But there is every chance of it degenerating in practice 
into empty “revolutioiiary" Manilovism if it is not combined 
American efficiency in work. EiampJes of this degeneration are 
only too numerous. W'ho does not know the disease of “revolution" 
ary^ improvisation and “revolutionary” plan concocting, wbicli 
springs from the belief in the power of drerees to arrange every 
thing and reform everything? A Russian writer, I. Ehrenbourg. in 
his story T/ie Percomman (The Perfect Communist Man), has por- 
trayed the type of “Bolshevik” afflicted with this disease, who 
set himself the task of finding a formula for the ideally perfed 
fnan and . . . became “submerged” in this “work.” Some gross 
exaggerations are spun into this story, but it certainly gives a cor* 
reel likeness of the disease. But no one, I think, has so ruthlessly 
and bitterly ridiculed those afflicted with this disease os Lenin h** 
done. Lenin stigmatized this morbid belief in improvisation an<l 
concocting decrees as “Communist vanity." 

• “Conimunlsl vanity.” says Lenin, "ii characlerijtic of a man "hO' 
while slill a member of the Coimnunist Party, not having ye| 
combed out of It. imagines that he can solve all his problems by is*o' • 
Commiinisl decrees." (Lenin, Srleeled Works, Vol. I.\. p. 273.1 

Lenin usually contrasted hollout "revotufionarif” phrasemons^f 
^r*? with plain everyday work, thus emphasizing that “revolollon' 
ary” improvisation is repugnant to the spirit and the leller of true 
Leninism. 

"Fewer pompons phrases, more plain epergdag work," 

Less political fireworks and more allention lo the flmpte*! 
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lartj o! Communisl eonMniction. . . •" (Lettfi), Se[«t{rd Worts, Vnl. IX, 
pp. 440. 430.) 

American cfricicncy, on Ihe other band, is an antidote to 
“revolutionary” Manilovism and fantastic improvisation. American 
efficivney is that IndomitaWe forte which neither knows nor recog- 
nizes obstacles; which with its business-like perseverance brushes 
aside all obstacles; which continues at a task once started until 
it is finished, even if it is a minor task: and without which serious 
constructive svork is inconceivable. Bui American efficiency has 
every chance of degenerating into narrow and unprincipled com- 
mercialism if it is not combined with the Russian revolutionary 
sweep. Who has not heard of that disease of narrow practicality 
.and unprincipled commercialism which has not infrequently 
caused certain “Bolsheviks’* lu degenerate and to abandon the 
cause of the revolution? We find a reflection of this peculiar disease 
in a story by D. Pilnyak, enlilied The Borren Year, which depicts 
types of Russian “Bolsheviks” of strong will and practical determi- 
nation, who “function" vary "energetically,” but without vision, 
without knowing “what it is all about," and who, therefore, stray 
from the palh of revolutionary work. No one has been more in' 
eUivc in his ridicule of this disease of narrow commercialism than 
Lenin, He branded it as “narrow'minded pmclicalily" and “brain* 
less commercialism.” He usually contrasted it with vital revolu- 
tionary work and the necessity of having a revolutionary per* 
speclive in all out daily ac.tivilies, thus emphasizing that this un- 
principled commereialism Is as repugnant to true Leninism as 
"revolutionary” improvisation. 

The combination of the Russian revolutionary sweep with Amer- 
ican efficiency is the essence of Leninism in Parly and state 
work. 

This combination alone produces the HnisUed type of Leninist 
worker, the style of Leninism in work. 



the OCTOBER REVOLUTION AND THE TACTICS 
OF THE RUSSIAN COM5IUNISTS 

(PREFACL TO THE BOOK ON THE HOAD TO OCTOUEH) 


I. THE INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL SETTING FOR THE 
. OCTOBER REVOLUTION 

Three circumslanees of an exiernaj naltire determined the eo 
*1*^' winch the proletarian rcvulutiun In RuJila *' 
breaking the chains of imperialism and thus ovcrihro 
log the rule of the bourgeoisie. 

First: Tlie circumstance that the October Revolution began 
0 |>eiiod of desperate struggle between llie two principal imperial 
groups, the Anglo-Freneh and the Ausiro-Cernion; at a lime w^c 
engaged in mortal struggle between themselves, these two grp«, 
had neitlier Ihr lime nor the means to devote serious altenli' 
to the sfrugste against the Oelober Revolution. This clrcmwian' 
was of tremendous importance for tiie October Revoliilion, for 
mabw it to lake advantage of the fierce confHcls within the i" 
penalisl world to strengthen and organise Its own forces. 

Second; Tlie clreunntance that the Octr>I»er Revolution licP 
durlirg the Imperialist war, at ■ lime when the labouring matw 
»hiuslr«l by the war and thirsting for pcare, were by ll'e 
l<*gie of erenls led up fo the proletarian revolution as Hie only 
out of tile War. Tills cirrumslanre was of extreme Imporlanre f’’ 
llte Oetutwr Rrsolulion. for it pul Into its hands the miglilv wraf" 
of peace, fumislied the opportunity of connecting the Soviet rf»«^-'' 
lion with tw ending of ilie baled war. and thus errflird 
sympathy for It both in the West, omong the workers, and I" ‘f** 
I-ast. among Hie oppressed peoples 

Third: Tlie esisimer of a powerful workingebss mosrment v 
lairofw aod Hw fact ftiai a revolutionary crisis was maturing ‘‘J 
‘nd In Hw East, brouglit on by 'll»e protr«cfrd ‘ 

•»f. TLis rirruntstiaee «xf of inestimable Importance h' 
oJutioo la tor it seeured llw revolution failhful ««« 

*-Ac ID ii» sgainvt wurl.J imperljlism 

tiKM ta etrevnsUnees of to external nature, 
were aUo a <d favcvrxble Interaal eond.lions "bicb 

«»*«! the s wWy e4 the Ortobee RevoJvtion 
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The following conditions must be icgaidod as llic principal 
ones: 

First: The October Hesohilion enjoyed the most active support 
of the overwhelming majority of the working class in Hiissia. 

Second: It enjoyed the undoubted support of the poor peasants 
and of the mnjoiily of the soldiers, who were thirsting for pence 
and land. 

Third: It had at its head, as its guiding foiee, a party so tried 
and tested ns the Bolshevik Parly, strong not only by reason of its 
experience and years of discipline, but also by reason of its vast 
connections with the labouring masses. 

Fourth: The October Resolution was confronted by enemies 
who were comparatively easy to overcome, such as the rather 
weak Russian bourgeoisie, a landlord class which was utterly 
demoralized by peasant “resiohs,” and the compromising parlies 
(the Mensheviks and Socialist-Rcvolutionaries), which had become 
utterly bankrupt during the war. 

Fifth: It had at its disposal the vast expanses of the young 
stnU, in which it was able to manoeuvre freely, retreat when 
circumstances so required, enjoy a respite, gather strength, etc. 

Sixlli: In its struggle against counler-revolulion the October 
Revolution could count upon sufticient resources of food, fuel and 
raw malciials wUhin tiie country. 

The combination of these external and internal circumstances 
created that peculiar situation which determined the comparative 
ease with which the October Revolution won its victory. 

Tins docs not mean, of course, that there were no unfavourable 
features in the external and inlemal selling of ihe Oclobcr Revolu- 
tion. Think of such an unfas-ourable feature as, for example, the 
isolation, to some extent, of the October Revolution, the absence 
near it, or bordciing on it. of a Soviet country on which it could 
rely for support. Undoubtedly, the future revolution, for example, 
in Germany, will be in a much more favourable silualion in this 
respect, for it has in close proximity so powerful a Soviet country 
ns our Soviet Union. I might also mention so uiifavourahle a 
feature of Ihe October Revolution as Ihe absence of a proletarian 
majority within Ihe country. 

But these unfavourable features only emphasize the tremendous 
importance of the peculiar external and internal conditions of the 
Oclobcr Revolution of which I have spoken above. 

These peculiar conditions musi not be )os| sight of for a single 
ttument. They mu*A be kept fw Wnd pirtlcuUrly in awalyslug the 
events of the autumn of 1923 inGcrrnany. Above all, they should 



w!io draws a wholesale analogy 
bdwccn the Oclober Revolution and the revolution in Gennanj 
and lashes violcnlly at the German CommunKi Parly for Its actual 
and alleged mistakes. 

uninill ^r^.ill*^*****” “X* "in the specUic, historically v«i 

b^morp rfim 1 .®! ‘®. Soclalisl revolution, but it wi 

th» .• European countries to m 

nnini .K- “"'I bring it tolls consummation. I had occasioo t 

of 1618. and our experience of lb 
past two years has entirely contlnned the correctness of this view. Cei 
possibility of Jinking up the Soviet re 
volul on with the ending (as a consequence of this revolution) of the im 
p rialist war, which had exhausted the workers and peasants to an incredible 
!u of taking advantage for a certain lime of the mor 

tal conflict between two world-powerful groups of imperialist robbers, »lio 
were unable to unite against their Soviet enemy; 3) the possiblUly of 
enduring a comparatively lengthy civil war. partly owing to the enor- 
mous size of the country and to the poor means of communiesUon; <) Ibe 
existence of such a profound bourgeois-democratic revolutionary move- 
ment among the peasantry that the party of the proletariat was able fo 
take the revolutionary demands of the peasant parly (the Sociallsr 
nevolutionary party, the majority of the members of which were deflnil'' 
Jy hostile to Dolshevism) and realize them at once, thanks lo the con- 
quest of political power by the proletariat— these specific eondilfons « 
not exist In Western Europe at present; and a repetition of such or 
tlmllar conditions will not come so easily. That, by the way, apart from 
a number of other causes, is why it will be more difficult for Western 
Europe lo ilatt a Socialist revolution than It was for us." Ilienfn, SWoc/ra 
Works. Vol. X, p, 105.) 

These words of Leniit's should not be forgotten. 


11. TWO PECULIAR FEATURES OF THE OCTORER 
REVOLUTION— OR 

OCTOBER AND TROTSKY’S THEORY OF PER.MANE.ST 
REVOLUTION 

There are two peculiar fcalures of llie October Revolution 
which must be understood first of all If we ore lo comprclieitd R'*' 
Inner meaning and the hisforical significance of lhat revoluliow- 

Whal are these features? 

First, the fact thal the dlctalorship of Ihe prolelariaf was boi^ 
In our country as a power which came into existence on the 
of an alliance between Ihe proletariat and Ihe labouring masse* 
of Ihe peasantry, the latter being led by the proletariat. Second, lh« 



DftoWr ttrvelutien o'Ki TiwHci of flottion Communfift *'1^ 

tiicl lhal Uic tiiclatorshij) of tlic protctarial liccnmc cstaWislieil i» 
our eouniry ns a rcsiill uf the xiclory of Socialism in one country 
—a coimlrV «i1li capitalism still litllc slcsclopcil— while capilnlism 
s\as prcscrml in other countries more tlesclopctl in llic 

capitalist sense. This does not mean, <*f course. Ih.il the October 
’ llcsolution has no other peculiar fi*oli!n*s Ihil it is these tsvo 
' pi-culiar features ttial arc imporlani for ms n| the present niomenl. 

\ n«i onty because they distinctly express Uic essence of liic Ocloher 
« llcsolution. hut also because llioy fsilly reveal the opporlnnisl 
' nature of the thcorj- of “permanent rcvotiitwn ” 

* Let us briefly examine these features 

* The probtem of ttie taboswing masses of llie petty bourBcoisic, 
f bi>th urban anil rural, the problem of wiimitig tlicsc masses to the 

* side of the proMati.u. is of cxceptionat importance for the ptolctar- 

^ ian rrsohilion. Whom svill the laltoiirin}; people of loun and 
'' suunlry support in the stnigste for power, Itic hourgeotsie nr the 
J proletariat; svhosc reserse 'vill they bec<mie, the reserve of iliu 

1 hourgeohic ur the reserve of the proh-harial — on this depend the 

i’ fate of the revolution and the stability of the dirlatorship of the 

^ protelarlat. The revolutions in France in 164il and 16*1 came to 

j grief chiefly tiec.suse the peasant reserves proved to l)c on the side 
I of the Liourgcolsic. The Ortoln-r nevolniioii was viclorlons hecnusc 
f it Mus able to de|irivc the bourgeoisie of its peasant reserves, 
H because It was able tu vvln tlicse reserves to the side uf the prole* 
•* lariat, and t>ceau'>e m this revolution the proleinriat proved to 

be the only guiding force for Itn- vast masses of Itic Inbotiriiig 
people of town and country. 

He who has rtof understood this will never comprehend the 
character of the Oclubcr Revolulian, ot the nature of the die- 
(alorsliip of the proletariat, or Ihc peculiar characteristics of the 
internal policy of owr pvnWlarian power. 

The dictalorship of ll»c proleinriat is not simply a governing 
^ upper stratum '•shilfutly” “selected” by the careful hand of an 
“experienced strategist, " and “judiciously relying” on Ihc .support 
ot one section or another of the popnblion. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat is the class alliance between liic proletariat 
r ond the labouring masses of Ihc peasantry for the purpose of over* 
/ llirovviiig capilal, for nehievlng Ihc final victory of Socialism, on 
the condition Hint the guiding force of this alliance is the pro- 
letariat. 

j .. ^ question of "sUghUy” underestimating or 

,r “siigiitly" overcsiimnling the revolutionary poicniialilics of the 
J peasant movement, as wtain diptomalic advocates of “perma- 


i. Slalit 


I em revolution are now fond of expressing it. It is a question ri 
tlie nature of the new proletarian stale wliicli arose as a mu'! 
t>r tl.e October ncvolnlion. It it a question of the character of the 
pro c arian power, of the foundations of llie ciiclalorsliip of llsr 
proletariat itself. 


dictainrship of the prulelariat." says Lenin, “is a special f«i 
ii,e pwlrtamt. the sanguard of the loilen. •» 

the numerour non proletanan strata of toilers {the pclly hourj^^W' 
hi pr«pHelors. Ihe peasantry, the Intelligentsia, elcl. or llic niaj.ir 

cln.Xle n\'eJL!L*'*e *'Tf *' 

r •! capital, at the complete suppression of the ffM'l 

"nd of any attempt on their part at rtslnnlin". 
a tianee aiming at the final establishment and consolidatmn of Social- 
lim. (Lenin, Collertfd U’nri-j. Ilussian edition, Vol. p. 3tl ) 

And furltier on: 


•iJ'f "c Iranilsle the Latin, scienlifie. hislorical.nlillosophlMl I'"” 
the iKlL" n"*!* '"‘wmore simple tanguige. It mesai H 

I 11^ ?*. ^"’7 • deBnite etass, namely, lhat of Ihe urban troders 
and Industrial »«rkefs In reneral. Is able to lead the whole mass of the 
i.’l n.i In the striigjle for Ihe oseribrow of the yoke 

Ml.ltal, In the process of this oserlhiow. in the ilrogjle t« WJinijin iiJ 
ronsolidite tlie siclcry. in the work of creating the new. .CoeLlisI s"*'*] 


SfltftfH tt'orir. Vol |\. 


I'v Uni/* dtclalofshlp of the prolcLirLil 

One «.f the j>ee\ilcar ffMlurey of the Oclol>er fleYoIuUon Is 
farl that tliis resulul.on represents the risssle application uf 
Lsrnnt llieors of the tI.elatorsliip of the proletariat 

foQujd.-, that this theory i\ b purely “flmvia' 

ttsfve), Bpp’icjtJr only to Russian conditions. Tliat is wronif '* 
a^v.'f utrU Si ty>cg |a jpeaiio^ of the bbouring masses of ll'e 
piviiUflan classes wbieh arc led |,y the proIeUrMl. Lenin <" 
sM oe.’r the RussLan ficasanli. tot bIso the Lafiouring 
*J t‘K l.<ief rsg-..jns of I.V i<isiet Vni.irs, which until recrfl'^ 
were c! flutsla Len-o ctfOstantiy reiterated that wilhwit *'• 

a .JWT w.'Jj tt-rse nxssses «f otVr Ralii.-nal-tles l.he pfolefarlj' 
s-^ »-!..rsr s.et»ry l» his aMirh-s on the oil-fo' 

a: J L-i I , s;«e».es at congresses rj Ihe 

tfr,s r-t«:-ale,t:f wwj that I'-i s^elory of the 
«*sv ss "Lcs-f a rv^nhil-Hi.iry a/I jnce. M 

5,',e fevLlirial (.f a-l'jn*-c’J 

*2s| rs.iascd II.ll •/'' 

•- «.v^er»»eiS maws and ■ 
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I Ihe laljoiiriiig masses of llie pcasanliy? Who docs nol know llial 
Vhe tpicsfiow of emancipaling Ihe colonies is cssenf/oWy u question 
[ of einancipaliiiif the lahoiining iiinsscs uf Ihc noii-prolclaiiaii classes 
> front the oppression and cxploitniiun of finance rapital? 

But from this it follows that Lenin's theory of the dictator* 
ship of the proletariat is not a purely “Russian" theory, but a theory 
‘ which applies to ah countries. Roldics'isiu is not onty a Russian 
I phenomenon. "liohheDism," says Lenin, is “fl model of tactics lor 
, «tl.” (Lenin, Selected Work*. Vol. VU. p 183 J 
I Such arc the cliaraclcrislies of Ihe first peculiar feature of the 
i October Revolution. 

* How do matters stand with legard to Trotsky's theory of “per- 
j manent revolution" in the light of this pceuliar feature of the 

October RevotutioTi? 

We shall not dwell at ienglli on Trotsky's position in 1005, 
j when he “simply" forgot atl about the peasantry as a revolutionary 
f force and advanced Ihe slogan of "no tsar, but a workers' govern- 
ment,” that is, the slogan of revolution without the peasantry. 

* Even Radck, that diplomatic defender of “permancnl revolution," 
'' It uow obliged to admit that "permanent revolution" In 1005 meant 
j a “leap Into the ait" away from rcalUy. Now everyone sceent lo 

Admit that 'it is not worth wliUc lo deal with this "leap into the 
nlr" any more. 

Nor shall wc dwell at length on Trotsky's position in the period 

* of Ihe Wiir, say, in 1015, when, proceeding from the fact that “we 
arc living In the era of uttpctialism,” that im)>etiahstn "sets up 

' not the bourgeois nation in op|>osilion lo Ihe old regime, but the 
^ proletariat in opposition to the bourgeois nation,” he arrived, in 
Ids article The Struggle foe Potver, at llic conclusion that Ihe revo- 
t hitionary role of Ihc peasantry was bound lo subside, that the slogan 

I of the confiscation of the land no longer bad Ibc same imporlance 

* ns fonnerty. It is well known that at that lime Lenin. In crlticiz- 
ing this iirllcle of Trotsky's, accused him of "denyinR" “Ihe role 

! of Ihe peasantry," nnd said that "Trotsky is In fact helping the 

t liberal labour politicians in Russia who by ‘denial’ of the role 

t o( the peasantry nican reliiial lo rouse Ihc pcasanis lo resolution.” 



/ to the works of the period when Ihe proletarian dictatorship had 
i' already become cslablisbed and when Trotsky had had Ihc op- 
1 portunity to test his theory of “permanent rcsohillon” In the Jicht 
/ of actual events and to correct his errors. Let us take Trotskv'is 
» "Preface” lo his book The Year 1905, writUn in I92'i. Here is 
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(iil'io T^°***^"* ****^ “Preface" conrrnitng "pormanenl rero- 


"H was precisely during Ihe inlenal teUveen January 9 and lie 
general strike of Oclolier 19115 that the views on Ihe character of li< 
re.olulionary developmenl of Itussia which came lo be known as til 
theory of permanent revolution* crystallued in the author’s mind. This 
abstruse term represented the idea (hat Ihe Ituisian Revolution, whose 
immediate objeeiivea were bourgeois m nature, would not. however, slop 
when these ohjeeUvea had been achieved. The revolution would not be 
* 1 *'’ *° .* immediate bourgeois problems except by pljclng Ih* 
proletariat iri power. And the latter, upon assuming power, would not 
be able lo coniine itself to the bourgeois limits of the revolution. On the 
conlrai^, precisely In order to ensure its victory, the pruleljrlaii vangusrd 
would be forced In the very early stages of its rule lo make deep inroaih 
not only Into feudal properly but into bourgeois properly as well la 
ihli It would come into hatiilf tollitioit nut only with all the bourgeois 
groupings wliieh supported the pruletariai during Ihe flrsl stages of lb 
revolutionary struggle, but ahn u>iiA ibt brooil masses o/ fAe pfanintt 
who bad l>een Invlruniental in bringing it Jnlo power The eoniradielino* 
In the {tnsilion of a workers’ governmeni in a backward couniry with 
■ n nverwhelming majority of peasartls can be solved on/jf on an Inlef" 
xationat leate. In Ihe arena of the world proletarian reveluDon,"* 


Till* ii wlial Troivky aays about his "peftnaneut rcvolutldh-* 
One nml only compare this quolallon with llie Above quota* 
lions from Lenin's works on llie diflalorship of Ihe pfoWaflil W 
perceive Ihe great chasm that lies lu-lwren I^nin’i Ihcorjr of 1*“* 
xllctalnrtliip of the prolelarbi and Troivky’s theory of "penw 
ncnl revolution.*’ 

I^nin speaks of Ihe cff«ir»cr l>rtwern Ihe proletariat Anil t^** 
labouring strata of Ihe peasantry as Ihe basis of Ihe dielaWr't‘'P 
of the proletariat. Trotvky sees m “hotlile eolhiion” between "t^* 
proletarian sanguard** and “the broad masses of the peasant* 
Lrain speaks of the UaJerihlp of Ihe to ling and eiploit™ 
masses by the proletariat. Trulsky sees “e^nJrrtJieflom in the 
sitUtf] of a woskers’ gviveninsenl In a backward country wdt* 
overwlielrairig nia>3nly of peasants." 

•^f’vxird ng lo Lenin, tlie revolution draws Jlv sfrmgth 
It fftmi anvjng Itve workers and peasants of Itusna ilvelf. 
ing tj Troivky, the cvrressary strength ran be fuund nn/y "*n ^ 
atrtra of the worlJ proletarian rr*ola1ion-“ 

Pat wbal if the world revolution Is fated lo arrive w'th 
ts tbefv any ray of bope for our revofullon* Trrdvky 
iv» rvy vf f JT "the euntrwdieltriDs in tfve pvr»ili»»n of a 

ir?«*fTie»es'l — ras I* wilted on/y... fn the arena of 1^*^ 
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proletarian revolution." According to llus pl.in, there is Inil one 
prospect left for our revolution: to vcgclalc in its o'vn contradic- 
tions and rot away while wailing fur llie svorld revolution. 

What is llic dictatorship of the proletariat according to Lenin? 
The dictatorship of the prolelarial is a power which rests on 
an aliiancc helwccn the proletariat and ti»c labouring masses of 
the peasantry for “the complete overthrow of capital” and for 
“the final establishment and consolidation of Socialism." 

What is the dictatorship of the proletariat according to Trotsky ? 
The dictatorship of the proletariat is a power which comes 
into “hostile collision . . . svith the broad masses of the peasants” 
and seeks Ihc solution of its “contradictions” onhj “in the arena 
of the world proletarian revolution.” 

Wial dirfcrcncc is there Ijelween this “theory of pcrnianenl 
revolution" and the well-known theory of Menslievism which 
repudiates the concept ol dictatorship of the proletariat? 

In substance there is no difference. 

There can be no doubt atiout it. “Permanent revolution" is not 
z nvsre vsrnJ«tsUTOat\<ji\ <s( the «swtuUowaty pol«s\llalttics of tUc 
peasant movement. “Permanent revolution" is an pndereslimnlion 
of the peasant movement winch leads to the ttputUn^ion of Lenin's 
theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Trotsky's "permanent revolution" is a variety of Menshesism. 

This Is how matters stand with regard to the first peculiar fea- 
ture of the Octolier Revolution. 

What are the characteristics of the second peculiar feature of 
the October nevfliiition? 

In his study of imperialism, especially in the period of the war, 
Lenin arrived at the law of the uneven, spasmodic economic and 
political development of the capitalist countries. According In this 
law, Ihc dcvclopmcnl of cnlerprises. trusts, branches of industry 
and individual countries proceeds not evenly — not .iccording lo an 
established order of rotation, nol in such a way that one trust, one 
branch of industry or one country is always in ndsance of Ihc 
others, while oilier trusts or countries keep regularly one behind 
the other — but spasmodically, with interruptions in the develop- 
ment of some countries and leaps ahead in the development of 
others. Under these circumstances the "quite legitimate” striving 
of the countries tlial have slowed dosvn lo hold their old positions 
and llio equally “legiliniale” striving of the counlrioN that have 
leapt ahead to scire new positions lead to a situation in wliicli 
armed clashes among the imperialist countries are inevitable. Such 
was the case, for example, with Gcnnany. which ha'f a century 
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I Tl •" rnmiutimn willi Fmnct i,nd &! 

nml. T ,o mt„l !«• j,p„„ 

!Li,. r h llir N-Kinnlns »( ll'c l»™«« 

cciiliiry ficrmniiy i,n<l Jnpiin |,a,l |,.„p| ||„| 

liad mccmici In mcrlaklni! trailer nml liml |„-Bi,n In prm Enj 
innd hnr. iin llir ivoiM iiiarkcl. i«li||,. J„pj„ p,„,in5 n«iiii 
AS is well known, it wns from lliese fontrndiflions lli.it Ihf reffS 
tmpcrinlist war iirnic. 


This law prttccetls from ihr foltowlnj;; 

1) “Cajiilalisni h.is Rrowii into n worM sysim of colonial op- 
pression nnd «»f the Onancinl slratignlallon of the ovcrwlielmins 
majority of the pojiiitalloii of the world hy a handful of 'advancftT 
countries (Lenin. Preface to French edition of Imperhlittn, 5e 
tfcled U'orAr, Vol. V. p. 9); 

2) This ‘hooty’ is shared ticlween two or three powerful 
world marauders armed to the teeth (America, Great Urilain. Ji- 
pan), who involve the whole world in llieir war over the shafli'? 
of their booty*’ Ubld.); 

3) In consequence <if the prowih of contradictions within Ihf 
world system of financial oppression and of the InevitaWIily 
armed clnshos, tlic world front of Imperialism becomes easily ru!- 
nernble to revolution, and a hreacli in this front In Indiridiul 
countries becomes proliable; 

4) This breach is most likely to occur al those points, and in 
those countries, where the chain of the imperialist front h 
weak«l, that Is to say. wlierc imperialism is least protected and 
wlicrc it is easiest for a revolution to expand; 

5) ^ In view of this, the victory of Socialism in Ime counl^- 
even if this country is less developed in the capitalist sense, w'h'l* 
capitalism is preserved in other countries, even if these counlrif* 

,are more highly developed in the capitalist sense — is quite possiblf 
and probable. 


Such, in a nutshell, aic the foundations of Lenin’s theory of 
the proletarian revolution. 


Wliat is the second peculiar feature of the October Resolu- 
tion? 


Tile second pt?culiar feature of the October Revolution lies uj 
the fact that this revolution represents a model of the pracfie® 
application of Lenin's theory of the proletarian revolution. 

lie who has not understood this pcciili.ir feature of the Oclohet 
nevohilinn will never understand either tlic JnIcrnalionnI nature o 
lliis reiotiitioii. or ila roloMal mfeniuiioniil miglil, nr Its pceiil'^"' 
forcisn policy. 
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"Uiu'vcn economic and poHlical development." ‘ajs I.cniii, "it an 
absolute law of capIt.ilUm. Hence, Die victory of Socialism is possible 
first in seserj) or esen in one capitalist counir)-. taken singly. The sictori- 
mis prolclarial of lhat country, having etpropriatesi the capitalists and 
organized its osvn Socialist prodticlion, would stand up nQaintt the rest 
of the world, (he capitalist world, attracting to its cause the oppressed 
classes of other countries, r.sising revolts in those countries against 
the capitalists, and in the event of necessity coming out even with armed 
force against the esploillng classes and their stairs." Tor "the free union 
of (lalinus in Socialism is impossible without a more or less tirolonged 
and slubhorn struggle by the Sori.slisl republics against the backward 
stales,” (I,cniu, Sfleeird U'ori*, Vol. V, p 141.) 

Tlic opporliinhis of .il) countries assert Dial Dm proletarian 
rcvoJiition enn begin— if it Is to begin anywhere pi nil. according 
la tiicir llicory— only in industrially developed coiinlrics, and Dial 
the more highly developed these countries arc induslrially the 
tttotc chances arc Dicrc for the victory of SocialUm. Moreover, 
according to them, (he possibility of the victory of Socialism in 
one country, and in a country hlllc developed in the capilalisl 
sense nt that, is excluded ss soiiselhing absolutely improbable. As 
far back ns the period of the war. Lenin, l.aking ns bis b.isis the 
law of the unoen development of the iinpcTiahsi stales, opposed to 
the opportunists Ills theory of the proletarian revolution on the 
victory of Socialism In one country, even if Dial country is less 
developed In the e.spllalist sense. 

It is well Known that the Oclolier Revoljllon has fully con* 
firmed the enrreclness of Lenin's theory of the prolelarkin revo-. 
lulinn, 

Ilow do mntlerj st.snd with Trotsky's “permanent revolution" 
in the light of Lenin's Dieory of the prolet.irian revolution’ 

I,el us t.akc Trotsky's pamphlet Our ftcvohilion (IDOC). Trotsky 
writes: 

"Williout direct stale support from the Ctiropran pmtelarlai, the 
working class oT tlusvli will rml Iw able tn maintain ilsell In pnwrr and 
to transform its temporary rule Into a tasting Sncialivt dirlalorship. 
Tills wp cannot doubt for an ■nslani'' 

Wluil docs this quotation mean’ It means that the victory 
of Socialism in one coimlry, in this case Russia, is impossible 
"ittUhout direct stale support from the European proletariat.” /.c.. 
Iicfore the Etirope.an proletariat has aehiesctl power. 

\Vl\at is there In common lietwcen this ••theory" and I^nin^s 
thesis on the possibility of the siclory of Soeialisiu “in one capital 
1st cminlry. l.iken singly”? 

Ch-afly. there Is nothing in romtnon. 
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■ JIaI that TroUky’s pamphlet, which was published 

111 1906, at a time when it was difficult to determine the charac- 
ter of our revolution, contains inadvertent errors and docs not fully 
correspond to Trotsky’s views at a later period. Let us examini 
another pamphlet written by Trotsky, his Program 0 / Peace, whirl 
appeared before the October Revolution of 1917 and has now (19241 
been reprinted in Ins hook The Year 1917. In this paniphld 
Trotsky criticizes Lenin’s theory of the proletarian revolution on 
the s'ictory of Socialism in one country and opposes to It H't 
slogan of a United States of Europe. He asserts that the victory 
of Socialism in one country is Impossible, that the siclory of Social' 
ism is possible only as a victory in several of the principal slates 
of Europe (England. Russia, Germany), which should combine inlo 
a United Slates of Europe; otherwise it is not possible at all- 
says qulle plainly that “a victorious revolution in Russia or in 
England Is inconceivable without a revolution In Germany, and 
flee versa." 


<■ more or less concrete historical srRunienl.” says Tn’ldy- 

advanced aaalnsi the slogan of a United Stales of nnrone was formubl- 
ed In the Srrju Sotslal Demolrot fat that time the cenlral organ of Ihj 
**” '"*\'*‘*~^; '’ I "I the following sentence; ‘Uneven economic 1™ 
c” 'i •hsotute law of capllallsmt From this 

. Solilal-Demelral drew the eoncloston that the victory of Socialism « 
possible In one emmlry. and ih.al. therefore, there 1$ no point In 
Ing the creation of a United Slates of Hiirope a eondilion for the diet*' 
lorshlp of the prnletari.st In each separate mmlry. That ropllalisi dr»«I- 
opment In ditTereni eoiintrles Is uneven Is nn ahsolutelf Inco"^ 
vertihle argument Riii tbit unevenneM Is it«elf eslrrmely uneven, p* 
capitalist lc»cl of Englind. Austria, Germany or France Is not l®’^ 
Ileal. But In comparison with Africa and Asia all these roiintflcs 
represent capllalisl Turope.* which has grown ripe for Ihe lof”' 
revolution. That no single eonnlrv should ‘wall’ for others In iH 
Struggle Is an elemenlarv Idea which It is useful and nrces»sf» '■ 
ivpeal In order to present the siilMlilnilon of Ihe Ulea of eiped*" 
International Inaction for llie Mea «.f simultaneous International 
sMthcrtit waiting for Hie others, wr tiegin and eonliniie our sifu** 
on our nation it ».iil. coiindral Ihal our Initialise will give an Im^'^ 
to the struggle in cllier eoitnlries; Imt If llial does not 
wflt Iw hopeless. In the light of hiatorical esperienre and In lh^ 
of theoreliea! reasoning, to think that a revolutionary Bossla, 
esampte. eoul.l hold ii« own In Ifse fare of a eonservatise Eu'O!^ 
or that a Soeiatist Germany eouM remain Isolated In a capitalist 


ks stiu S.-S-, «se Ijjst: tsrfure us that sanw tle^ry, of the 
taneous victory of Socigtiua In the principal countries of 
•hlch, as a rule, rtcludes l^enln’a theory of revolution o" '■ 
victory of .’wscialism in one roootrv. 
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[t goes wilhout saying that for the complete victory of Social- 
ism, for complete secuiily against the restoralion of the old order, 
llie united elTorfs of the proletarians of several countries are neces- 
sary. It goes without saying that, without the support given to our 
revolution hy the proletariat of Europe, the proletariat of Russia 
could not have held its own against the general onslaught, just ns 
without the support the revolution in Russia gave to the revolu- 
tionary movement in the West the Latter could not have developed 
at the pace at which it has begun to develop sinre the establish- 
ment of tlic proletarian dictatorship in Russia. It goes without 
saying that we need support. But what docs support of our revolu- 
tion hy the Wcst-Europcan prolcinrial imply? Is not the sympathy 
of European workers for our revolution, their readiness to Ihwarl 
the imperialists’ plans of intervention — is not all this support? Is 
this not real assistance? Of course it is. If it had not been for tins 
support. If it had not been lor this ossislance, not only from the 
European workers Inil alio from the colonial and dependent coiin- 
tries, the prolclarian dictatorship in Russia would have been in u 
light corner. Ilns this sympathy and this assisl.’incc, coupled svith 
the might of our Red Army and the readiness of the workers ond 
peasants of Russia to defend their Socialist fntUcrland to the last 
—has all this been siifflcient to heal off the oltaeks of the imperial- 
ists and to win us the necessary conditions for ll»e serious work 
of construction? Yes, it has been sufficient. Is this sympathy grow- 
ing stronger, or Is it waning? Undoubtedly, ills growing stronger. 
Hence, base wc favourable conditions, not only to push on with 
organiralloa of Socialist economy, hut ntso. in our turn, to 
give support la the Wcsl-Europcaw workers and to the oppressed 
peoples of the East? Yes, we li.sve. Tliis is eloquently proved Iiy 
the seven years' history of the proletarian dielnlnrship in Russia. 
Can it he denied that a mighty w.avc of 1aI>our enthusiasm has 
aln-ady risen in «iur country* Xo. it cannot Ik* denied 

After .all Jhiv nhat docs Trotsky's assertion that n resolution- 
.ary Riissi.-) conhl not hold its own Rg.'iiiisl a ennsersatise Europe 
signify? 

It c.sn signify only this: first, that Trotsky docs not appreciate 
the inherent strength of onr mrdution-. secontlly, that Trotsky 
docs not uodersland the incsiimahle iosporlanee of the moral 
support which is given to our rrsolulinn by the workers of the 
West and the peasants of the East: thirdly, that Trotsky does not 
pcrceise the internal cancer which Is eating .at the heart of 
imperialism tod.sv 

Carried away hy liis criticisni of I^min's llimry of the proleltr- 
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lan revohuion, Trolsky unwillingly confulcil Iiimsclf in his pam- 
phlel A ProQram of Peace, which appeared in 1917 and was repuli- 
hshed in 1924. 

Bui perhaps lliis pamphlet loo has become otil of d.nlc and 
has ceased for some reason or oilier lo correspond lo Trolsl 
prescnl views? Lcl ns lake his later works, wrillcn after Ihe lid 
of the prolclarinn rexohition in otte country, in Russia. Lcl 
lake, for example, Trotsky’s “Postscript” lo the new edilion 
his pamphlet A Program of Peace, which was svrillen in 13 
Here is what he says in this "Postscript*': 

‘The Qsserlinn, re|>oaie<J sexeral linies in A Program of Peoct, I 
a proletarian riwolntion cannol be carried through lo a vicloriotn r 
elusion nilliin the lioiindaries of nncrooniry may appear to some rwd 
to base been rertiicd by the almost five years' experience of nuf S«' 
republic. Rut such a conclusion would be groundless The fact lhal ' 
workers sliite h.is m.iinlaine<I itself ag.iinsl the whole world In « 
couniry, and in a backward eouniry al Ihal, bears wilness lo M'* f®'' 
sal niighl of llie proletariat, which in other countries, more adveno 
more elxUized. will be capable of performing real miracles. Bui, ■H''®'’ 
"e hare held »uir ground in the poliiicaf and mililary senw •* • .“J 
r ?.'* uncleriakcn or even approached Ihe task of eresiwf 

aorl.ilisl soclely . . .As long as Ihe boiirgeoivfe remains In 
Ihe olher Europe.in countries we will be compelled, in our struggle iP' 
economic isolation, lo strive for ogreemeni with the eapllalid *®'' 

Bl Ihe same time it may be said with certainly that these •Sf®*"’" 
may at best lielp us lo nilligale some of our economic Ills, lo 
■nolher step forward, but lliai a genuine advance of Soelatisl eeoo 
In Russia will Ixmmr possible onfg afirr the olclorg* of the pro'®” 

In Ihe most ItnporlanI rountries of nurope.” 

Tims speaks Trsilsky, plainly sinning ngainsi reality nod 
Iromly trying lo save his “permanenl revolution" from finni * 
wreck. 

It appears, then, lhat. twist and turn os you like, i„ 

only “nol undertaken" Ihe task of creating a Socialist sofielf 
we liasr “not esen approached" it. It appears tliat*8oni< 
have Iieen hoping for “agrremenis with Ihe capifaliit wnrM. 

II also appears Ihal nothing will come of these ngrretnc'iH. * 
twisl^arsd turn as you like, a “genuine advance of Socialist r< 
omy" win not t>e jossthle until tire proletariat has l*een riet'» 

•a the “most important countries of Europe." 

\\cH. Him. since Ihcre Is still no victory in the West, 
cl>o*e«“ Ihal remains for the rfvohilion In Russia i<: ®'‘‘‘ 
r»l away or |a 4lrgrneT3ie info a liorirgcois state. 


• Ms UiVs.— J.s. 
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II h no accident that Trotsky has l»cen talking for two years 
now about the “degeneration” nf our Party. 

It is no accident that last year Trotsky predicted the “doom” 
of out coHntry 

llow can this strange “theory” he rcconcdi'i! with Lenin’s theo- 
ry of the “victory of Socialism in one country"? 

How can this strange “prospect” lie reconciled with Lenin’s 
view that the New Economic Policy would enalilc us “to lay the 
foundation of Socialist economy”? 

How can this “permanent” hopelessness he reconciled, for 
instance, witli tl\c following words of Lenin’s’. 

’'SorlalUm is nn longer a matter of the clislnnl fiiUire. or an abstract 
picture, or an icon tVe stiti retain our old li-nt opinmn of icon*. We 
have dragged Socialism into e\cryilay life, and here we mutt be able 
to keep our bearings. This is the task ol our djv, the tusk o! our epoch. 
I'ermil me to conclude by etpressing the consicliou that, diriicull as 
this task may be. new a* it may be compared vnth our t>restpus task, 
apt] no inaller bow many diffleullie* it mav entail, ne tball all— not 
In one day. but in the course of seserat years— all u( us together fulfll 
It It any price: and NCP Russia will be transformed Inin Soelalisl 
itussia,'' ILcnlo, ^elccfed U'orM. Vot. IX. p. I 

Mow con this “permanent” hopelessness be reconciled, for 
instance, wilti the follosving words of I^enin's: 

“As n mailer nl tael, the power of stale o«rr at) large-seale meani 
of prodiicllon, the power of state in the hands of the proletariat, the 
atltanee of this protetartat with the many millions of small and scry 
smalt peasiuls, the assured leadership of the peasantry by the proletariat, 
etc.— I* not this all that is necessary «s order to Ivytld a complete Soelalisl 
society from flic cooperallres, from the <t>oj>erallies alone, which we 
formerly Irc.iled as huekslerin^ and which fnmi a ecrlaiii aspect we 
haie the right to Ire.st as such nnw under NLP? Is (his not all that 
Is neeesssry for the purpose of buikbng a complete Socialist society? 
This is not >cl the building of Socialist sortely, but it is all that Is 
necessarv and sufficient for this building” (f.enin. Srtrrlrtl tl'orie, Vot. 
IX. p. to.') I 

It Is plain that these two views cannnt lie ceenneUed. Trotsky’s 
“permanent revolution’’ it the negation of I,^nin's theory of the 
proWtarian revotwlion; and ewvtmtly. Lenin's theory of the pro- 
lelari.an revolution St the negation of the theory of “permanent 
revolution.” 

Lack of failli in llie strength and eapahiiitiet of our revolu- 
tion. lack of faith in the strength and eapahiiitiet of (he flntsian 
pfolctarial— that Is wl\at lies at the vevol of ttse Itteory sif “per- 
manent revolution.” 

Hitherto only one aspect of the lltcnry of “pcrm.incnt resotu- 
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forrecis liim-.ill and diviiW it iH-ce»arj' to n-bukc Parvus /or the 
theory <>/ "pcTinancnt icvulutlon." But in all fairness Radek should 
also rebuke Parvus’ partner, Trotsky. 

It is not true that the Itteory of “permanent revolution,’' which 
was brushed aside by the 1005 Revolution, proved to be correct in 
the "second stage of the historic dcveli^mcnl," that is, during the 
October Revolution. The whole course of the October Revolution, 
its wliolc development, has demonstrated and proved the utter 
liankrupicy of llic theory of “permanent revolulionl' and its abso- 
lute incompalibilily with, the ftnindations of Leninism. 

Honeyed speeches and rotten diplomacy cannot liide the yawn- 
ing chasm wliich lies between the llieory of “permanent revolu- 
tion" and Leninism. 


III. CERTAIN PECULIAR FEATURES OF THE TACTICS 
OF THE ROLSHEVJKS DURING THF. PERIOD 
OF PREPAR.ATION FOR OCTOIIER 

In order to understand the tactics the Bolsheviks pursued during 
the period of pTeparalion for Octolier we must get a clear idea of 
nt least some of llic partieularty important features of those tactics. 
This Is all the more necessary since in numerous pamphlets on the 
tactics of the Dolshcsiks precisely these features are frequently 
overlooked. 

What arc Ihvso fcjilurrs? 

Firil pfetiliiit fraliire: To Ihlen to Trotsky, one would think 
that there «cre only two pcriwls in the liislory of the preparation 
tor Oetohcf. the period «l swmMaivsanee and the period of in- 
surrection, and that all fisc comes from Hw csil one. Whai was the 
April deiniiiislraliun of ItH7T “Tlie April demonstration, which 
went more to the *l.fri' than was intended, was a reconnoitring 
sortie for the purpose of testing the temper of the masses and the 
rcl.-ilions b<'lwcen them and the majority In the Sovietv" And 
whai was the July di'iimustralion of 19177 In Trotsky's opinion 
“this too was in f.ict another, more esiensive, reconnaissance at a 
new ni\J hlptwr pliasc of the snosnnent “ Keedlcss to say, the June 
deinnnslraliun of 1917. which was organired at the demand of our 
Party, shmitd, according to Trotsky's Men. all the more l»e termed 
a "rrconnaissanee.“ 

This would seem to Imply Uial as early as March 1917, the 
Rohhrsiki iiad n potilieat army of workers and i>eas]nU ready 
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al Uieir coiunitviul, atid thal K llwy dtd no* bring \5»5 army iala 
aclion for iiisiirrcclioo in April, or in Jhiic, or in July. i>ut w 
gaged inetely in “rcconnuHring.” il was because, and only b«aa«. 
“the iiiformalion obtained from iJic reconnaissance” at the lifi'* 
was unfavourable. 

Needless to say, (his vulgarized presentation of tlie polili«i 
tactics of our Party is nnlhing but a confusion of ordinary mililafj 
tactics with tlie revolutionary ladies of the Bolshcvihs. 

Actually, all these demonstrations were primarily the reso-'t 
of the sponlaticotts pressure of llic masses, the result of the fart 
that the indignation of the nusses ngainsf the war had boiled o^ef 
and sought an outlet in the streets 

Actually, the task of the Parly al that lime was to »bape 
In guide Ibc spontaneously rising demonstrations of the masses 
along the line of the resolulionary slog.ins of the Ilolsheviks. 

Actually, the nuMicviks bad no political .army ready in 
1917, nor could llioy liavo bad one. The Bolsheviks buHl “P 
on army (and liad if fln.il|y built up by October 1917) only )" 
course of the struggle and conflicls of the classes bclwff" 
and Oclolwr 1917; the April demonstration, the June oud J“7 
demonstrations, tlie elections to the District and City DutnW. 


struggle against the Kornilov revolt, ami the winning over - 
Soviets were aB used as means for building up this army, A ^ ' 
cal aniiy Is not like a military army. A military command Ws 
a war with an army ready to lund. whereas the Parly h" 
create its army In the course of (he struggle itself, In lhc 
class conflicts, as the masses themselves l>eeome convinced 
thdr own ciperieiice that tlie slogans of the Parly, the policy o 
Party, are right , 

Of course, every iiicli denioiislrallon llirew a ccrfalo am 
of ligtd on the non-ap}'5"nt Inlmelations of Ih* forces 
llierc was a certain amotinl of reconnoitring, but this ofl 

was not the motive for the demonstrations, hut their 
In analysing the events preceding the Insurreelion 
and roinpjring lt»ein with the events |ha» rnarkm! the pefo< 

April to JulVt (.eniii says: 

-Th, .... I. M .t.1 I. ... P'i»' I" 

r the mif^f " 


of Ih' 
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U\« people iKjhmd us. and hence. Insurrection was prcnialiire." (Lenin, 
Selected U'oHj, VoI. VI, p. 319) 

ll >s plain llial "rccoiinoilring" alone does not lake one very 
far. 

Obviously, it was not a question of “reconnoitring,” and the 
actual situation was as follows: 

1) All through the period of preparation for October the Party 
invariably relied in its struggle upon the spontaneous upsurge of 
the mass revolutionary movement; 

2) While relying on the spontaneous upsurge, it mainlnined its 
own undivided leadership of the niovcnienl; 

3) This leadership of the movement helped it to form the mass 
political army lor the October insutreclton; 

4) This policy was bound to bring it to pass that the entire 
preparation for October proceeded under the leadership of one 
parly, the Bolshevik Party; 

5) This preparation for October, In its turn, ^jrought it about 
that as a result of the October insurrection poncr was concentrated 
In the hands of one parly, the Bolshevik Party. 

Thus, the undivided leadership of one parly, tlie Communist 
Party, as the principal factor in Uie preparation for Oclober->such 
is the ehacflcterUtic feature of the October Itcsolullon, such is the 
first peculiar feature of the tactics of the Bolsheviks in the period 
of preparation for October. 

It need hardly be proved that without this feature of the tactics 
of the Bolsheviks the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in tlie conditions of imperialism would have been impossible. 

In this the October Revolution differs favourably from the rev- 
olution ol 1871 in France, where the leadership was divided be- 
tween two parlies, neither of which could be called a Comnuinisl 
parly. 

Second peeufiar feature: The preparation for October llius pro- 
ceeded under the leadership of one party, the Bolshvik Parly. But 
Iiow did the Party effect its leadership, what line did it pursue? 
In effecting this leadership the Parly pursued the line of isolating 
the compromising parlies, as the most dangerous groupings in the 
period of the climax of the revolution, the line of isolating the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks. 

WHiat is the fundamental strategic rule of Leninism? 

It is the recognition of the following: 

1) The compromising parlies are ll»c most dangerous social 
support of the enemies of the revolution in the period of the ap- 
proaching revolutionary climax; 
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^ ■' ‘"‘I’®”'**''-' 'o overthrow llie enemy (harlim or Ihetour- 
gcoisic) unless these parties arc Isolated! 

) The main weapons in the period of preparation for the rtv- 
olnlion niiisl therefore he ilircclcd towards Isolating these parties, 
owards winning the hin:ul tiiniscs of jlic working people awaj 
from them. * ' ' 


In the period of the struggle against tsarism, in the period of 
prepanitnin for the hourgeois-deiiioeralic resi.hitioii (1905-16), the 
most dangcioiii social support of tsarism svas the liheral-monarci 
IS parly, the l*aiiy. Why? Itecniisc it was the coiiipromisin 

party, tlic paity of cowproniisf Ik-Iwismi tsarism and the niajoril 
of llie people, i.e., the peasantry as a whole. Naturally, the Pari; 
at lhal time directed its main blows at the Cadets, for unless Ih' 
Cadets were isolated there could be no liopc of a rirp/ure helw«' 
the peasantry and tsarism, and unless this rupture was ensurcc 
there could be no hope of the revolution ocliieving victory. M^nj 
people at that time did not understand this peculiar fealureof Bol- 
shesik strategy and accused the Bolsheviks of excessive '‘Cadet®- 
phobia”; they asserted that with Hie Bolsheviks Ihe siniggle aga'“j 
the Cadets ''overshadowed” the struggle against the principe! 
enemy — isarlsm. But these accusations, for which there was D® 
ground whatever, revealed on utter failure lo understand Ihe B®'- 
shevik strategy, whicli called for the isolation of Ihe compromhi''? 
party in order to facititale, lo hasten Ihe victory over Ihe prlndp® 
eni-my. 

It need hardly be proved tlial without this strategy the h®?®" 
mony of tlie proletariat in the bourgeois-democratic revolol'®" 
would have been impossible. 

In the period of preparation for October Ihe centre of gravity 
of Hie forces in conflict shifted lo another plane. The tsar was goD®- 
The Cadet Party liad been transformed from a compromising 
into the governing force, into Hic ruling force nf imperialism. N®'*' 
the fighi was no lotigcr between tsarism and Hie people, but b® 
tween the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. In this period the p®l't^ 
bourgeois democratic parties, the Socialist-Revolutionary 
mi<l llie Menshevik Party, were the most dangerous social supp®^^ 
of imperialism. Why? Because these parlic.s were then Ih® 
promUing parlies. Ihe parlies of cotnprvtuise between imp®ri®b*® 
and the labouring masses. Naturally, the nolslicviks at that t'^ 
directed their main blows at these parlies, for unless these P^*^*'/* 
"’cre isolated there could he no hope of a rupliire belwc®'’ 
labouring masses and imperialism, and unless this rupture was ®® 
Mired there could be no hope of flic Soviet revolution achf®'' 
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kiclory. Many people al tlin) lime did not understand lliis peculiar 
feature of the Uolshevit tactics and accused the Dotsheviks of dis- 
playing “cicessive hatred" towards the Socinlist-ncvolulionarics 
and Mciidicvilcs, lUid of '‘forgetting" tlic principal goal. But the 
entire period of picpAralion for Oclolwr elo<luenlly testifies to the 
fact that only by pursuing these tactics could the Dotsheviks en- 
sure the victory of the October Itcvoliilion. 

The characteristic feature of this ))criod was the growth of the 
revolutionary spirit among the labouring masses of the peasantry, 
their disillusionment svilh the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men* 
sbeviks, their defection from these parlies, their turn in the direc- 
tion of closely rallying around the proletariat as the only force that 
was consistenlly revolutionary and capable of leading the country 
to peace. TIic history of this period is the Inslory of the struggle 
between the Socialisl-Ucvolutionaiics and Mensheviks on the one 
band and the Dotsheviks on the other for the labouring masses of 
the peasantry, for winning these masses. The issue of this struggle 

decided by the period of the Coalition, by the Kerensky period, 
by the refusal of the Socialist-ltcs-olulionaries and Mensheviks to 
confiseate the land of llie landlords, by the cfToits of the Socialist' 
UevoiutionaTics and Mensheviks to continue the war, by the Juno 
oirenslve at the front, hy the restoration of capital punishment for 
solJicrs, by the KornHov revolt. And they decided the issue of this 
struggle entirely in favour of the Dolshevik strategy, for unless the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks were isolated it would 
have been impossible to overthrow the government of the imperial- 
'sh. and unless this government were overthrown it would have 
been impossible to break away from the war. The policy of uolat- 
u’S the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks proved to 

the only correct policy. 

Thus, isolation of tl\c Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary 
arties as the main line in directing the preparations for October — 
such Was the second peculiar feature of the tactics of the Bolshe- 
viks 

h need hardly he proved that wiliioul this feature of the tactics 
o^Uie Bolsheviks the nlliancc of the working class and the Jahoui- 
'be peasantry would have been loft hanging in the 

h is chariiclorislic tlial in his Lessons of October Tiotsky says 
U'U ling or nest to nottiing, nlsoiil this peculiar feature of the Bo\- 

. 'bcviktaclies. 

' Third peciilifir feuttire; Thus, the Parly, in directing the pre- 
’SMIions f<ir October, pursued the line of isolating the Sociabsl-^ 
t-ioti 
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Revolulionary and .Menshevik Parlies, of winning tlie broad masv 
« of tlie workers and peasants away from rliem. Oul Iiow, con- 
crelely. wasllns JsoJalion clTccIcd by the Parly— in whal form, co- 
der what slogan? It was elTecled in Ihc form of the rcvolutionirj 
mass movement for Ihc power of the liovicts, under Ihc sfojan 
All power to the Soviets.** by means of the struggle to conKft 
the Soviets from organs for mobilizing the masses into organs ol 
insurreclion, into organa of power, into tlie apparatus of the nc 
proletarian slate. 


^\hy was it precisely Ihc Soviets that Ihc Bolsheviks $«« 
upon as the principal organizational lever that eoutd facilitate 
task of isolating the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, llw 


«as capable of advancing the cause of the proletarian revoluliof 
destined to lead the millions of labouring masses t 
the victorj- of the dictatorship of the proletariat? 

What ore the Soviets? 


“The Soviets." *ai<J l.ei»tn at early at ScplcmUr 1917, "are t tt* 
stale apparatus, whieti. In ilie rtrti plarc. pruvidrs an armed li’rfr 
workers and peasants; and this force Is net divorced from the peephr*' 
was the eld standing army, but Is moil closely bound up with the 
rrora Ihe military slandpotni ililt force Is ineomparably more povcm'l 
than previous forces; from the revolutionary alandpolnt, it eann«‘ 
replaced by anything else, becondty. ibis apparatus provides a bond 
Ihe masses, •iih the majority of the people, so tnitmale. so IndissnluWe- 
so readily eoittroMable and renewablr. that" there was nolhtnl r*'* 
remotely like it in the presJous stale apparatus. TblriUy, this apP*”'"^. 
by virtue o< the fart llial lit personnel is elected snd subject I* ren- 
al (he srltl of the people without any hureaueralie formalities, is '* 
more democratic thin any previous apparatus Fourthly, it provide* * 
close contact vith the most diverse professions, thus faeilitaliof I 
adoption of Ihe most varied and moil radical reforms without bur<* 
emey. ITflhly. tf prosides a form of orranlrallon of the vanguard, 
of the most class eonseious. most eoergeiic and most progressive •e*’" 
of Ihe oppressed classes, the workers and peasants, and thus e«nvlit-'^ 
an apparatus by means of which llie vanguard of the oppressed *“» 
can elevate, tram. ediKafe. and lead fbe tplirt »ail matt of 
m. which has faiiherto stood remote from political life, from hl*^7 
Ststhljr. II msies It possible lo eombfne the advantages of parila*" 
isrivRi stjiij (I,, adiantages of inmediale and direct demoeracy. 
to siB'te in ibe pefsotis of Ibe efeeted represenlslives of the people 
teg'siatue and erreirfiee functions. Compared with boorgeols F* 
menUrjiia. iLH rrprvsests an adnnee In Ibe development of 
• lurt la cf world wide blstorse rgn.'Hcancv ... If Ih* eresU** *"'"4^ 
of the rrvotut.ooary classes of the petspte bad not 
'wts. the pr-jlelsriia revotutjois h ftasvu srooU have been a 
oaave. far the pro’eSsrisI eo«’J eerts-air not have rrieiaed 

dd atsU apjwratsts. as>d It Is lospossit.'e lo errste a aew apT* 
twmsdese'v.* (Lea-s. UUttH tVaets. VeL Vt. pp. JOdI) 
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That is why the Dotsheviks sdzed upon the Soviets as the prin* 
cipal organizational link that could fadlitate the task of organizing 
the October Revolution and the creation of a new, powerful appa- 
ratus of the proletarian state 

From the point of view of its interna] development, the slogan 
"All power to the Soviets" passed through two stages; the first 
(up to the July defeat of the Rolshcviks, during the period of dual 
power), and the second (after the defeat of the Kornilov revolt). 

During the first stage this slogan signified the rupture of the 
hloe of llie Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries wilh the 
Cndcls, the formation of .a Soviet gosemmenl consisting of the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-nevolulionaries ( for at that lime the 
Soviets were Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik), the right of 
free agitation for the opposition (i.e., for the Rolshcviks), and the 
free struggle of parties within the Soviets, in the e»pect.ilion tlial 
by means of such a struggle the Rolsheviks would succeed in cap- 
turing the Soviets and changing the compasitiori of the Soviet gos'. 
ernmenl in the course of a peaceful development of the revolution. 
Tills p1.in, of course, did not signify the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, Rut it undoubtedly facilitalcd the preparation of the con- 
ditions re<iuircd for ensuring the dicialorship. for, by putting the 
Menslicviks and Soclalisl-Revohilionaries in po'*cr and compelling 
them to carry out In pr.ictlec their anil-revoiulionafy platform, it 
hastened the exposure of the true nature of these parties, itaslened 
tlifir isolation, their becoming detached from the masses Tlie July 
defe.ll of the Bolsheviks, however, inlemipled tliis deselopment, 
for it gave preponderance to the militarist Cadet counter-rcsolu- 
lion and Ihrew the Socialist-nevotulionarics and Mensheviks into 
the arms of the latter This comprlled the Parly temporarily to 
withdraw the slogan "All power to the Sosicls,” only |o put it 
forward ag.iln In Ihe conditions of a fresh rciotulionary upsurge. 

Tlie defe.it of the Komilor revolt udiercd in Ihe second stage. 
The slogan "All power to Ihe Soviets*' was again put forward. Rut 
now this slogan had a difTercnt meaning from that in the first 
stage. Ill content had radically changed Now Hits slogan significil 
a coniplcle rupture with imperialism and Ihe passing of power 
to the noUhcsiVi. for the majority of the Soviets were already. Rol- 
shcvlk. Now this slogan signified that Ihe revolution must march 
directly towards the dielalorship of |he proletariat by means of 
InsuriYclion. More than that, this slogan now signified'lhe organi- 
zation and shaping of Ibe dictalorship of Ihc prolctarial *s » state. 

Thr Inestimable significance of the lactic of transforming the 
Soviets into organs of stale power lay in the fact that It Impelled 
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locals of ! '“ and MensNcvIk Parliej as lb. 

as t wr T n T’ '”””6''' a direc, mfe 

Thn <" •!>= prololarial. 

Iiowor h."” ^ 'Pa Sav'a'i inlo orfana of slale 

misino o'.rf P'"®' "aporlani condition for isolating the compro- 
lariat^ PffPaf "nd for llic victory of llie dictatorship of the proir 

shivfl,, “ n “ P""""'' faa'"™ of the tactics of the Bol- 

sheviks „ the period of preparation for Oeloher, 

/cofurc.- Tlic picture would not lie complete i 
e did not deal willi the question of how and wliy tile Bolshevik 
ere ulilc to transform their Parly slogans inlo slogans for the vasi 
rod To' '?! ' P“‘h«l 'he revolution forward; why 

nni n I ''^11 succeeded in convincing not only the vanguard, and 

ihA " ^ of the working class, but also the majority ot 

the people, of the correctness of their policy. 

the fact is that for tlie victory of the revolation, if it is really 
rn? which embraces the masses in their millions 

correct Party slogans alone are not enough. For Ihe victory of ihc 
revolution one more necessary condition is required n.'imely, Ihal 
tne masses themselves become convinced through their own e»* 
perience of the correctness of these slogans. Only then do Ihe alO' 
n!!!* 1' become Ihe slogans of Ihe masses ihemscires. 

y men does the revolution really become n people’s revolulioo. 
One of the peculiar features of the tactics of the Uolsheviks in the 
period of preparation for October was that they correctly drier- 
mined Ihe paths and turnings which would naturally lead the 
masses up to the Party's slogans— to Ihe very threshold of 
solution, so to speak— thus helping them to feet, to lest, lo real- 
ize by their own experience Ihe correctness of these slogans. In 
other words, one of the peculiar features of the tactics of the Col- 
s leviks is that they do not confuse leadership of the Parly wilh 
eauership of Ihe masses; llia| they clearly sec the difference h*" 
tween Ihe lirsi sort of leadership and Ihe second sort of leadership: 
mat they, therefore, represent the science, not only of Parly lead- 
ership, but of leadership of the vast masses of Ihe working people- 
A graphic example of the manifcslalion of this feature of nol- 
shevik Indies was provided by Ihe experience of consening 0 '’d 
dispersing the Constituent Assembly. 

It is well known that Ihe Bolsheviks advanced Ihe slogan of * 
^viel Bepublic as early as April 1917. It is well known Ihal th« 
Constituent Assembly was a bourgeois parliament, fundamentally 
opposed to the principles of a Soviet Bepublic. IIow could it happ^ 
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lhal Itie Bolslieviks, who were aiming for a nepiiblic of Soviets, at 
the same lime demanded lhal the Provisional Government should 
immcdialciy convene tiie Constilucnt Assembly? How could it 
liappcn lhal the Bolsheviks not only look part in the elections, but 
themselves convened the ConslitiienI Assembly? How could it hap- 
pen that a nionlh before the instirrccliun, in llie transition from the 
old to the new, the Bolsheviks considered a temporary comhinalion 
of a Republic of Soviets with llic Constilucnt Assembly possible? 

This “happened ’ because: 

1) The idea of a Constituent Assembly was one of the most 
popular ideas among the broad masses of the population; 

2) Tlic slogan of the immediate convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly helped to expose the counter-revolutionary nature of the 
Provisional Government; 

3) In order lo discredit the idea of a ConslHuent Assembly in 
the eyes of the masses, it was necessary lo lead the masses to the 
walls of the Constituent Assembly with their demands for land, 
for peace, for the power of the Soviets, thus bringing them face to 
face with the real and authentic Constituent Assembly, 

4) Only this could help ihc masses lo become convinced through 
their own espericncc of the counterrevolutionary nature of the 
Constituent Assembly and of the necessity of dispersing it; 

5) All this naturally presupposed Ihe possibility of o temporary 
combination of the Soviet Republic with the Constituent Assembly, 
as one of the means of eliminaling Ihe latter; 

6) Such a combination, if bronghl about on the condition that 
all power were transferred lo Ihc Soviets, could only signify Ihe 
subordination of the Constituenl Assembly to Ihe Soviets, its con- 
version into an appendage of Ibe Soviets, its painless exllnclion. 

it need hardly be proved lhal had Ihe Bolsheviks not adopted 
such a policy the dispersion of the Constituent Assembly would not 
liave taken place so smonflily. and the subsequent actions of the So* 
cialisl-Revalutionarlcs and Mensheviks under Ibe slogan “Alt power 
lo the Constituent Asscmldv" would nol have failed so signally. 

"\\> look pirl," says Leiiin.‘'in Ibe elections lo lh« Russian bourgeois 
parliament, Ibe Constituenl Assembly. In Scpleznber*Koveniber 1917, Sverc 
our tactics correct or not? .. . DW not ihe Russian Bolsheviks, have 
more tight In Seplcmbec-November W17 than nny \Vestera Coiumu* 
nisis to consider lhal parliamentarism was poiilically obsQlele in Russia? 
or course we did, for the point is nol whether bourgeois parliaments liave 
ciisled tor ■ tong time or a short lime, but bow far the broad 
masses of the working people are prepored (ideotogteatly. poltHeatlv and 
I'cacllcatly^ ^o accept the Soslrt ayslem and lo disperse the bouiseois- 
dcmocrtlic parliament (or allow It lo be dispened). That, owing lo a 



■ nd P«Mnl, of Rusi.a were in Seplerober-Noveml^r 19J7 eieepKo«'If 
c^J f V **'' »"<> ‘0 lhcmoildrrt«. 

«» »>* abrolulety fnconlesbble and knj 
ih» r fi '* ^acl. Neiertheleat. the Bolsheviks did itof bojcotl 

nmle^ri I r' ‘he elections bolh before l'^ 

preletanal rendered polihca) power and n/fer" (Lenin. Selecifd IVorK 
sol. \. pp 100-101 I 

Why Ihrn did Ihry nol boycoll Ih. Consiilufnl Asstmbljl 
cause, »ayi Lenin: 


he"fof#*Vh»**-*'r" *” » boarReois-decnocnilie parliament even a few weelJ 
n»( «n!- and even a/ler such t vkWfT 

^ I my does not harm the revolutionary pfolciarial. but telually be’pi 


li a.. . .a. ■'•wiuiitinary proicianai. DUI it.— . 

-J |he backward masses why lucb parliaments deserve » 
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sueeessfut dispersal, and Arfpj to ouk* 
‘polillraily obsolete.’" {tblJ ] 


t l! ** »hal Trobky does not understand ihli 

of noUhevtk lacfles and jeers at the "theory" of comWnlnff Ih* 
Constllgent Assembly with the Soviets as llilfcrdinRisni. 

lie does not understand that to permit lueh a comhin.iHof». af 
fomponfed by the ilo?an of insurreeiien and the prohaWe rWorf 
et the ^viets. in eonneetlon with the summoning of the Consllluc"‘ 
Assembly was llie only revoluliorury lactic to be adopted, one 
bad rsolhinj In common ariih the Hilferding taelie of eonffftjnf 
the SOS lets Into an appendage of the Conslilurni Assembly: be 

“'C mistake eommllled by some comradci If 
fbii question fives him no grounds for disparaging Ihe absoluklf 
eorrrri position taken by Lenin and Ihe Parly on Ihe "comblnnl 
Ijpc cf stale" under certain rond.tions. iCf Unin. Se/refrd Wo'**’ 
'ol VI. p SMJ 

He d If, iKe endmtand that If Ihe Bolsheviks had flol a<i'plcJ 
this t^nWiiUr ptJrt-y towards Ihe Constituent Assembly they wnaW 
not have auerresjed in wianing to their side Ihe vail masses of 
pccsplr. aoi if IVy had arA won these masses they could «nf 
t'ansf.emel the- CVt-i*T insurrrehtm Inin a profjond pcj/p^*’ 
»VSS>J,.'*l,je 

^ It M^ipteresteg fa iWe that Trvtsky rvro snorts al Ihe 

*’*c«c<Vt.o.nsry dctEbM-raey.** ete. occurr.ng l.s art^les bf 
iVo.'vies-lj. and cr.'eiijrft Lheas improper for a Mars «f b) os* 
Tr\<iiy evsJecrlv fceyottm that even in Svplem.ber |9I^- • 
Ur.'fT tie sVlcey ef the detslvesh-’p. Lenin, that 

»«^r eftte aeeessifv of the tJB-nerirte Irivs/rt 0^ I*'' 

|> wrr t*< ree«'ae-vewrxVf*voerac7 Aea./e/ if th* /«*' 
(Lea.s Sefeefed K»ei*. V.i/ >1. f 5^ 
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Trohky has evidently forgollcn lhal Lenin, that unquestion- 
able Marxist, in quoting the well-known Idler of Marx to Kugel- 
mann (April 1871) to llic elTect that Ihc smashing of the bureau- 
rratic-mililary stale machine is a preliminary condition for every 
true people's revolution on the Continent, writes in black and while 
the following lines: 

. pjrliciilflr allenlbn should be paid lo Marx's exireniely profound 
Tctiutk that the deslriiclion of Ihc bureaucratic-military stale machine 
is ‘a preliminary condition for every real people's revolution.' This idea 
of a ‘people’s* revolution seems strange coming from Marx, and the Rus- 
sian I'lekhanoviles and Mensheviks, those fottowerr of Slnise who wish 
lo be regarded as Marxists, might possibly declare such an expression to 
be a 'slip of llie pen.' They have reduced Marxism to such a slate of 
wretched 'liberal' distortion that nothing exists for them beyond the an- 
tithesis belsvevn bourgeois revolution and proletarian revolution — and 
even this antithesis they interpret in an iiiicriy lifeless way.... In Eu- 
rope, in 1871, there was not a single country on the Continent in which the 
proletariat eonstltuled the majority of the people. A 'people’s' revolution, 
one that eelually swept the tnajonly Into sts stresm. could be such only 
It It enbraecd both the proletariat and the peasantry. These two classes 
then conilltuled the 'people.' These two classes were imlled by lha fad 
Hint Ihc 'bureaucralle-iuilltary stale madiine' oppressed, crushed, ex- 
ploited them To imush this machioe, lo break It up — this ts whal is 
truly In the Interests of the 'people.' of the cnaioriiy. of the workers and 
most of Ihe peasanlt. this is (he 'prelimloary condition' for i free alliance 
belueeii the poor peasants and Ihe proletarians; wilhoiit such an 
alhanet democracy U unstable and Soctaliat ttanaformation la tmpos- 
ilble." (Lenin, SeleeUd tVorks, Vol. VII. pp. 37-36.) 

These worda of Lenin's should nol be forgolien. 

Thus, ability lo convince the masses of the correctness of the 
party slogans on the basis of (heir own esperience, by leading them 
tip to the revolutionary posillons, as the most important condition 
for winning the millions of working people lo the side of the 
Parly — such is Ihe fourth peculiar feature of the ladies of the 
nolslievika in the period of preparalion for October. 

I think that what I have said is suflicicnt to explain the charac- 
teristic features of Ihese ladies. 

IV. THE OCTOHER REVOLUTION AS THE BEGINNING OF 
AND THE GROUNDWORK FOR THE WORLD REVOLUTION 

There can be no doubt that Ihc universal theory of a simulta- 
neous victory of the revolution in Ihe principal countries of Europe, 
the theory lhal Ihe victory of Socialism in one country is impossible. 

^W4vA \o be an nH'iTicjal anA untenable llieory. Tlie seven 
years’ history of the proletarian revolution in Russia speaks not for 
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but agamsl this theory. TIus theory is not only inacceplable as t 
scheme of development of the world rcvolullon. for it conlradlcts 
obvious facts, it is still less acceptable as a slogan, for it fellea 
rather tliau releases,^ the initiative of individual countries wliicli. bj 
reason of certain historical conditions, obtain the opportunity W 
break through the front of capital alone; for it does not slimutak 
an active onslauglit on capital in individual countries, but encouragn 
passive wailing for the moment of llie “universal climax”; for i! 
cultivates among the proletarians of llie different countries not Ibe 
spirit of rovnluJionary delcrniinnlioii, but tlic mood of Ilamlcl-lilc 
doubt over the question as to “whal if llie others fail to back u' 
up ? Lenin was absolutely right in saying that the victory of llis 
proletariat in one country Is a “typical case,” that ‘‘simultaneous 
revolution in a number of countries" can only be a “rare exception* 
(Lenin, Sdecleil U’orAs, Vol. Vtl, p 140.) 

But, as Is well known, Lenin's theory of revolution is aol 
limited only to this side of (he question. It ii also the theory ol 
the development of the world revolution.* Tlic vlrlory of Sociab'tti 
In one country is not a self-sufficient task. The revolution whicli 
lias been victorious in one country must regard itself not as* 
self-sufflcieiii entity, httl as an aid. a menn.s for Imslcning Ihe 
lory of the proletariat in all cmmlries. Tor the victory of the 
volution in one country, in the present case Russia, is no! only 
product of the uneven development and progressive decay of i*’'’ 
pcrlnlism; it is at llie sjinic lime Ihc beginning of and the ground 
work for the world revolution. 

Undoubtedly, the paths of dcvehipmrnl of Ihc svnrld resohdioo 
are not as pLiin as it may have seemed previously, before the 
lory of the revolution in one country, before the appearance of 
veloped imperialism, which is "the eve of llie Socialist revolution' 
For a new factor has arisen, such as the law of the uneven dc’’* 
opmenl of tlie capitalist cotinirics, whicli operates under the eon 
dilions of developed imperialism, and which connotes tlie inoi''i’‘ 
bilily of armed collisions, the general weakening of the world froa 
of capital, and the possiWIity of the victory of Socialism In f'’*’' 
vidiial countries For a new factor has arisen, such as ll'^ 

Soviet country, lying Iwlwccn West and Fast, tielween the ^ ^ 
of liie financi.al exploilalion of the world and the arena of foioe J 
oppression, a country whicli by its very existence Is revolution 
ing the wJinle world 


* The feundatieni pf letiiniim. tu lltit »ulumf — 
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At] ibcsc arc factors (not to mention oilier less important ones) 
wliicti cannot be 5e(t out of account in studying tlic paths of dcvcJ- 
opmcnl of the norld revolution. 

Formerly, U was commouty thought lltat the revolution would 
develop llirougli the gradual "maturing'' of the elemenis of So- 
cialism, primarily in the more dcvciopwl. the more "advanced” 
countries. Now jliis view must be considerably modiOed. 

'The system at tiuemalionai reblloasUips which hat now taken 
shape," lays I^nln, "It a lyitem In wMchone of |he stales of Europe, etz; 
{•erinany, has l>eeii ensl.sxed by Ihe viclor cottntriet Furlherinore, a num- 
ber of slates, namely, the olJtst stales In the West, are »n a position to 
iitillre their virlary to make a number of InsicnlUcant ennrrstions to Ihrir 
oppressed classet-^oncessioni which, insigniflrani llintish they are. 
neserllicless ret.srd Ihe revolutionary movement In ilwvse cnuninei and 
create some semhi.sorc of 'social peace' 

".\l Ihe x.iine lime, prrcisety as a resull of (hr |j«l iiii[<vrijtivi wjr, a 
niimhrr nf r«<inirics— (lie hnsi, India. China, etc.— have been completely 
dldodiied from Iheli groove. 'Hteir ilcvelopmeni hsi drllnlirlT ihltled to 
the genttal Cwropean capitalist tines. The ccnersl r.«rot*es!> ferment has 
lieeun to alTrci them, and it it now clear to the nhnle nnrld that fliry 
have been drann |ni<s • |irocevs of developmcni that cannot but lead In a 
rrlili In the nhnle of norld capilahsm" 

In slew of Ihiv fad, nn.l in eiMincdimi with il, "llir U'rsl Eiirnpeaii 
capllallil countries are coiisumiiMtinc ihvie devtlnpineni ii>v>-ard Social- 
Ism ,,. not at •« formerly etpecled They are not ronsiimmaling ft by 
Ihe gradual 'rnaiurlng' of Sodallsm. but by the etploliaiion of some 
rnuntrtes by others, hy the etrloMation of the firsi of the munIHes to be 
vanquished In the Impenatlit oar conitnned with ll<e esploilalfnn of the 
sihflie of the Cavt On the other hanvl. preciveU at a result of 11>e first 
Imperialist ssai, the East has heeiv definitely drawn Into the ftvulutinnsTy. 
in>ivrnici)l. lias been viellniirty vlrawn into Ihe ccneral maelstrom of the 
world revolulloiiary moveoient " (l.cnin. .^Iccfvrf U'orki Vol. IX, pp, 
3fiS W ) 

If wo add In lliis iho f;irl lliat nut smis Ihe defralovl countries 
and colonifs orr Iwing fspfoitod I>v Ibo sirioriom counirios. but 
that some of Itio Tictnrinns coimlth's liaso fallen Inin the orbit of 
flnanelal eiplmtation at the hands of the most powerful of the sic- 
tnrlous eouniries. AmeHea -snd rnglaisvi. ifial Ihe eoniradietions 
nmotxp all Ihesc countries are an cstwmely Importani (aelor In live 
ilisinti-gralion of worhl imprriatistn, that. In addition to these con- 
Iradirhons. sery pmfnunj ennlradietinns esisl and are developing 
within each of lliese rountries. that all these ponlradiellop.s are l>e- 
coming more profound amt more acute iierause of the esivtenee. 
ahingsidc Ilf these eountries, nf the crr.sl Itrpuhhc of Xosiels— if »t| 
lliis is taken Into ronvidrration tlien llw picture ft the peculiar 
uatMTT nf the International sdnatiem will Icrnme mrwe or less 
complete 
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Mom proIinWy. Hip worW retolitUoii wilt develop along Ifie line 
of ft mimber of new coimiricv Wraking away from tliciyilcmofllif 
imperially cotinifiev m « reviill of rcvelulion, while llic prolelafiani 
or hese coiiniriri will In* sttpporled hy Itie prolclarial of Hie I’m- 
pcrinlist sinles. We jee that Hie firji coiiniry lo Iireak o*>ay. »if 
rsl viclorions eonnlry, U olrcndy lielng siipfiortrd hy Ihe workrri 
and Hie hihoiirlng inn-ives in genemior oilier cnnnirifv WiHioul iWi 
support il ciiiilil no| hnhl oiit, Undoiihicdly. Hilv lupporl will iH' 
crease nnd grow, lint ihere enn oUo lie no doubt Hiat Hie veryde- 
vclopmenl of Hio world rctoliiHon. ific very process of Hie breaking 
away from imperialism of a iiiimlicr of new rotmiries will be more 
rapid and more Hiorough, llic more llioroiigtity Soeiallsm forlifio 
Itself In llic lirst vietorioiis country, the fniler this country is Irani- 
fortned into a bnse for the furlher unfolding of Hie world revolu- 
tion, jnto n lever for Hie furlher disinlegmiion of impcrlallsin. 

While it is true that llie flnnl victory of Socialism In the lint 
country to emancipate Itself is Impossible wiihotit Hie combined 
efTorls of the proletarians of seven)} countries, Il Is equally 1™* 
that the development of Hie world revolution will be the more rap'd 
and thorough, the more effective Hie assislanee rendered by II** 
lirst Socialist country to Hie workers and bbouring masses of 8^' 
other countries. 

In what should this assistance be eiprcssed? 

It should be expressed, first, in the victorious coimiry Bchieviog 
Hie “utmost possible in one country /or the development, suppoH 
. and awakening of the revolution in all coiiniries." (Lenin, Se/<ri” 
Works, Vol VII, p. 182.) 

^ Second, it should be expressed in Hint the “viclorioits prolelU" 
riat” of one country, *'Ii,ivins expropriated the capitalisls and or- 
ganized its own Socinlisi production, would stand up against 
rest of the world, Hie capitalist world, nllracling lo il* cause tbe 
oppressed classes of other countries, raising revolts in those coun* 
tries ag.iinst Ihe capitalisls. and in the event of necessity comin? 
out even willi armed force against the exploiting classes and Ibo”’ 
slates." (Lenin, Sflecled Works. Vol. V. p. 141.) 

The charaelerislic fcaliire of Hic assistance given by the *'o- 
lorious country is not only that It hastens the victory of the pra'®' 
tarians of other countries, but also that, by facilitating this victory, 
it ensures Ihe final victory of Socialism in the first victor ous 
country. • 

Most proliably. In the course of development of Ihe world rev 
olulion, side by side with the centres of imperialism in indi'viduo 
capitalist countries and the sysicmof these countries Hiroughout 
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world, cenlres of Socialism wHl be crcaled in individual Soviel 
countries and a system of flicse centres (lirougliout the world, and 
the struggle between these two systems will Till the history of the 
development of the world revoliilion 

“For." says Lenin, "tlie free union of nations in Sorinlisni is impos- 
sible without a more or less prolonged and slitbborn struggle by the 
Socialist republics against the bacWward states." Ifbtd.i 

Tlie world significance of the October Revolution lies not only 
in that it constitutes a great start made by one country in causing 
a breach in the system of imperialism and that it is the first centre 
of Socialism in the ocean of imperialist countries, but also in that 
it constitutes the first stage of the world revolution and a mighty 
base for its further development 

Therefore, not only those are wrong who forget the Interna* 
lional character of the Oelober ftevolulion and declare the victory 
of Socialism in one couniry to be a purely nalional, and only a 
national, phenomenon, but also those who. although they bear in 
mind the international charocler of Ihe October Revolution, are 
inclined to regard this revolution as something passive, merely 
destined to accept iiclp from without. Actually, not only docs the 
October Roolullnn need support from the resolulion In other coun- 
tries, but the revolution in those countries needs the support of the 
Oclolier Revolution in order lo accelerate and advance the cause 
of overthrowing world imperialism. 


December I?, lfl34 



ON THE PBOBLEMS OF LENINISM 


Dedicated to the LfiiInjnJ 
Organization of the 

J. SULf 

I. DEFINITION OF LENINISM 


The pamphlet The Foundations 0 / Leninism contains the 
nown deflnifion of Leninism wliicli seems to have received genf"* 
recognition. It runs as follows: 


Hpui" of Ihf era of imperialism and of t^e 

larian revolution. To be more esact Leninism Is the theory andUt 
m,..,. revolHlion irt general, the theory and tactics of 

dictatorship of the proletariat m p.srlicular.”* 


Is this dcRnltiort correci? 

> lliinl II Is correct. II Is correct. Hrslly, licraiisc 11 corrrtUl ' 
ca es lh« v . . 1 . .. \5i 


L ‘ ’ correct. || is correct, firstly, hecaitse il correcu 
Ufrales the hislorical roots of Leninism. cliaraeleririnR it ai 
ism of the era of imperialism, as against certain crilics of L*" 
who wronctv Hiinic i . 1 ., intprrwf 


sc, <«cj>rrccHi9/n, as against certain enuva 
w 0 wrongly think that Leninism originalrd aflcr the intpff'"' 
war Il ls correci. secondly, bccansc il correctly noles inlf" 
lional character of Leninism, as againsl the Soclal-Dcmoeralii • 
Mnsider lliat Leninism is applicable only lo Russian nallonalf" 
Chitons. It is correct. IliirUly. Iiecaiisc it correctly nnlei Ih? 
rannection between Leninism and Ihc lencliiogs of Marx, chant " 


TOnneciion between Leninism and Ihc lencliiogs of Marx.chafac^ 
King Leninism as Marxism of Hie era of Imperialism, o’ 

cprt.ntr, rt-l.l^. _» r . .... ' . -.1.-^ deVfW 


as Marxism of Hie era of ImpenaNim.oi »»' 
certain critics of Leninism who consider it not a fiirlhcr dnt’f 
men! of Marxism, hut merrir llic rcsloralion of Marxism sni 
aonlimtinn I/, n.. 


■ppheation to Russian conditions 

One would liiink that all this needs no special commffit 
Mcrilieless. i| appears llial Ihcre are people In our ,,, 
ronii er R necessary lo deflne Leninism somewlial dificfc - 
Zmovier. for example, thinks that: 


fta'i 


**' ee* of Imperialist war* and ft lt>* 
dfrrrt/p to a ,o„nlra whrif Ihr ^ 


Ivs'V'i’ ”^1 of the word* underlined by 

U ha, doe, introducing ,he backwardness of Russia, it* 
ebararter. into a dednihon of Leninism mean? 


On Ihi ProbUm* cf LtnSnlim 


Mb 

II means (rnnsrorminK Leninism from an inlernallonat prole- 
tarian doctrine into a specincally Russian prodtici. 

It means ptnytng into tlic hands of Raucr and Kautsky, who 
deny that Leninism is suilalile tor other countries, tor countries 
more developed in the capitalist sense. 

It goes ssilhoot saying that the peasant question is of very great 
importance in Rnssin, tliat our country is a peasant country. Bui 
wli.il signilicanee can tliU fact have in characterizing tiic founda- 
tions of Leninism? Was Leninism el.-iboratcd only on Btissian soil, 
for Russia alone, and not on tltc soil of impcrinlisni, and for the 
iniperiaUsl countries generally? Do Lcuin’t works, such as Imperial- 
ism, Slate and fleoolutjoii, The l‘toletattun neuolitlion and llie 
Renepnile KnutsI,!;, '‘/.r/l-Win*;’’ Communism, on in/im>i7e Disorder, 
etc., apply only to ilussia, and not to all imperiiihsl countries in 
general? Is not Leninism the gcncc.-iUzation of llie experience of the 
revolulionary movcmcni cf all counirics? Are not the fiindamentnls 
of llie tlieory and tactics of Leninism suitahic, are they not essen- 
tial for ihe prolclarian parties of all coiinirics? Was not Lenin right 
when he said lliati “Uotslicvism can serve as a model of tactics /or 
all’'?* (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. Vll, p. IW.) Was not Lenin 
right wlieii he spoke of tlie •Unltrnalional s/pni/Icnner* . . . of the 
Soviet power and of the fmMlament.st$ of Uotshcvlk theory and 
tactics”? (Lenin. Sefeeted U’ork-s, Vol. X, p. 68.) 

Was not Lenin right N>t»en he wrote, for instance: 

“In Itusiia. the dictatorslilp of the prolelariat must inevilably riilTer 
In wruin particulars from dial in the advanred countries, oning to the 
very greai backnarJnrss and peily-bourgeois character of our connlry. 
Rut the basic forces — and the basic forms of sociul ernnnmv — are the 
same in Russia as in any capitalisl eimnlry. so that ihtte pritilittrdles can 
apply to only wbat is not most imp«rionr”* ILenln, Colltcled tVorii, 
Russian edition. Vol XXIV. p 608.1 

Rut if all this is true, does iUiiol follow that Zinoviev's defini- 
tion of Leninism cannot be regarded as correct? 

How can this nalinnally restrirlcd definition of Leninism be 
reconciled with inlernalionatlsm? 

II THE FUND.VMENTAL THING IN LENINISM 
In llie pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism, it is slaledt 
“Some think that Ihe fundanimlal thicig in LeninUm is Ihe peasant 
pKiWem, that the point of departure of Lentnisra Is the problem of the 
peasantry, of its role and relative impoelanee. This is absolutely wrong. 
The I-und.imerital problem ot Lenuumi. its potni ot departure, ts .not 

• Mi liilici.— AS. 
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Is this llicsis rarrt'Ct? 

I think it is correct. Tliia ihcaU foltowi cntirclr from the dfi*- 
inlion of Leninism In«leetl. if Leninism is Ihe theory and taeli 
of the proietarlon rcvolmlon. nn«! tlic haste content of Ihe prof' 
larlon rcs'atulion Is the riiclalorship of the proletariat, then it 
clear that the fundamental Ihinc in Leninism is Ihe problem of 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the elahorntlon of this problem. li> 
subihanlialion and concreliraiion of this prohlem. 

Neverllieless. 2inovifv evidently does nol nprec ssilli this Ihfsl! 
In his arliclc In Memory of Lenin, he writes: 


“As 1 have already said, the problem of Ihe role of the pesssnlfT ^ 
the fundamental problem** of Oolthevism. of Leninlio’' 


As you see, Zinoviev’s thesis follows ciillrely from his wronS 
dcflnilion of Leninism. It js therefore os wrong os his deflnilion ri 
Leninism is wrong. 

Is Lenin's thesis that the dictalorship of llie prolelarial h 111* 
root content of llic proletarian revolution’' correct? (Lenin, 
works, 'Vol. VII, p, 118.) It Is unquestionably correct. Is lheth«’ 
timt Leninism is ihe theory and l.'ictics of Ihe proletarian revoialio** 
correct? I lliink it is correct. DiU what follows from this? 
this it follows that llic ruiidamcnla! probtem of Leninism, its pt""' 
of departure, its foundation, is the problem of the dictatorship o' 
the proletariat. 

Is it nol true that ihe problem of imperialism, the 
the spasmodic cliaraclcr of the development of imperialism, th 
problem of the victory of Socialism in one country, the problcfn ° 
ie proletarian stale, Ilie problem of the Soviet form of this sla > 
the problem of the role of the Parly in the system of the dictalof 
ship of the prolctailat, tlic problem of tlie paths of Socialist con- 
struction — that all tiicse problems were ehaborafed by Lenin? * 
not true that it is precisely these problems that conslilute 'h® ' 

SIS llio foundation of the idea of Ihe dictatorship of the „ 

>at? Is it not true lliat if these fundamental problems had no' 
elaborated, the elaboration of the peasant problem from the slan 
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polnl of the diclatorship of the proletariat would have l)ecn incon- 
ceivable? 

It goes without saying that Lenin was aw e\pcrl on the peas- 
ant problem. It goes without saying that tlic peasant problem as 
tiic problem of the ally of the prolctaKnl is of Ibe grealcsl signif- 
irance for llic proletariat amt forms a constituent part of the fun- 
damental problem of the dictatorship of the prolctarinl. Hut is it noi 
clear that if Leninism had not been faced with the fundamental 
problem of the dictatorship of llie pnrtclariai. the rierisative prob- 
lem of the ally of Ihe proIeiariaL the problem of the peasantry, 
would no| have arisen? Is it not clear that if Leninism had not been 
faced with the practical problem of the conquest of power by the 
proletariat, the problem of ao alliance with the peasantry would not 
have arisen? 

Lenin would not have been the great ideological leader of Ihe 
V»rolctariat he unquesliouahly was— lie would have been a simple 
“peasant philosoplicr," oi foreign literary philistincs oflen depict 
iiim— had lie elaborated the (icasant problem, not on the basis of 
the Uicory and tactics of (he dictatorship of the proletariat, but in- 
depcndcnily of this basis, apart from this basis. 

One of two things; 

EUhtt the peasant pcolitcm Is the fundamental thing in lenin- 
ism, and in that ease Leninism is not suitable, not essential for 
dctcinped capitalist countries, for those which nre not peasant 
countries. 

Or Ihe fundamental thing in Leninism is the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and In that ease Leninism Is the Inlcmalinnal doctrine 
of the proletarians of all lands, suitable and essential for all countries 
without exception, Including the derrlopcd capitalist countries. 

Here one must choose. 


111. THE QUESTION OF “rEnM.NNENT' EEVOLUTION 

In the p.iniphlel The Fottn<tnti«n* t>f Lrninltm. the "theory of 
Iwnnaucnl resolution** is appraiMsl as one whlcli underestimates 
the role of the peasantry, "nicre It Is stated: 

“l-pnln foiixht the adhrrrnit of ’frrmanrnl' molution, not ever Ihe 
qursUon ol uninirrrurtrdnfis, for be Mmsrlf mainlainni Ihr poini of 
slfw’nf unintrrrupird rerotiiliofi. but bmuse they i>n<ti-rr«timated Ihe 
role of Ihe peasinirr, which li an rnemeus resrrsr force for ihe prole- 
Ssrijrt "* 

* la (HU so'ame. f. SS.— Cof W. 
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This clisraclcrijalion of Iht nussian ''permanenlisls" waj con- 
sidered as generally accepted until recently. Nevcrlheless, Ihougb 
, genei.1 j correct, it cannot be regarded as c.ichauslive. Tlic discus- 
sion of 1924, on Iheone hand.and .a careful analysis ofthe Rorki 
of Lenin, on llie other hand, have shown lhal the mistake of the 
t iissian •■permanenlisls" lay not only in their underestimation of 
le role of the peasantry, but also in their underestimation of the 
*lrcnglh of the proletariat and its ability to Ie.nd the peasaniry.ia 
their lack of faith in the idea of the hegemony of the proielarbl. 

That is why. in my pamphlet The October Revolution and ikt 
Tactics of the Rimiar} Commttnisls (December 1924). I broadened 
this char.ictcrirnlion and replaced it by another, more exhaustive 
one. Mere is what is s.aid on this point in that pamphlet: 


Hillicrto only one aspect of the theory of 'permnneni revolution’ b«i 
usually been noled— lack of faith in the revoliilionary polenlialitie* 
lie pc.nsniil ino>cnicul. Now, in fairness, this must be supplemeni™ 
l.y aspcvi-lack of f.silti m the sirenRth and copnbllillfsef >*'« 

proletariat in Ilussia.’ • 


This docs not me.'m. of course, ihnt Leninism has been of f* 
opposed to the idea of pcrniancnl revolution, willioul quotation 
marks, ns proclaimed by Marx in the forties of the last century. On 
llic contrary. Lenin w.as the only Marxist who correctly undff 
stood and dot eloped the i.lca of permanent revoliilion. What di*- 
llngiiislies Lenin from ll»e ’■permanenlisls’’ on Ihis question Is 
the ••pcrmancnlists” distorlwl Marx’s Idea of permanent revolution 
and transformed it into lifeless, Isookish wisdom, whereas Lroii* 
look It In Its juiri' form anil made it one of the foundations of ht* 
own theory of resolipion. II should be iMrnc In mind lhat the Idf* 
of the Iwurgeois-dcmncratie resolution passing into the Sociali'i 
revolution, propounded by Lenin os long ago as 1905, Is one of 
the forms of Ihe rml>odimenl of Marx’a theory of permanent revn" 
lotion Mere is what Lenin wrote about this op far hack as 

*TfoiuII.e tlciiKK'rslic resolutinn w* shall at once, and piif in Jfe<.vd 
ancewith tli« ntrj^ure of our •lrrn;1h. Ih« iirmjtb of Ihe cta»s-eoDsefn«s 
and orjnnhrd prolcisrist. befiB to pas* in the Socialist rrtolulion. h' 
gland /or arxlnlrtruplrd rcoo/irfsen ** We shall nol *|.>p halfuaj .'- 

“VViihowl desceodin; to aJienlumoi or (otuR afsmsi o<rr sciefilJt* 
conscteoce. viUsout st/islsi for cheap ^>P«larJir, mt tin and d-» 
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on/y one thing: we Jhsll pul every effort >lnlo assUUng Ihe entire peas- 
Bniry to make the democratic revolution. In ordtr thetebg la make It eorlcr 
for us. the parly of Ihe proletariat, to pw* on. aa quickly as possible, to 
the new and higher task— the Socialist revolution.’’ (Lenin. SVIcc/fd 
Work!, Vol. HI. pp. 145, 14B.) 

And here is what Lenin wrote on this subject sixteen years lat- 
er, after the conquest of power by Ihe proletariat: 

‘The Kaiilskys, linierdings, Martovs tJicmovs. lliHquils, Longuets, 
MacDonalds. Turatis, »nd other heroes of ’Two-and-a-flair Marxism 
were Incapable of understanding this relation between the bourgeois- 
democratic and the prolelarian-SoclaUsi revolutions The (!rii grotvt into 
Ihe teeanrl." Tlie second, in passing, solves Ihe problems of the Ursl. The 
second consolidates the work of the first. Struggle, and struggle alone, 
decides how far the second succeeds In outgrowing Ihe firsi.” (Lenin, 
Selected Work*. Vol VI. p. 503.1 

I draw special atlenlion to the flrsI of Ihe foregoing quotations, 
taken from Lenin's article entitled The Attitude of Soc/af-Democ- 
racy Towards (he reavoni itfouemenf, published on September 1. 
1005, 1 emphasize this for Ihe informalion of those who still assert 
that Lenin arrived at Die ide.'i of Ihe bourgcois-dcmoeralle revo- 
lution passing into the Socialist revolution, the idea of permanent 
revolution, after the outbreak of the imperialUl war. opproximaleiy 
In 1016. This quotation leaVes no doubt (hat they tire profoundly 
mistaken. 


IV. TllE PnOLETAlilAN REVOLUTION AND THE DICTA- 
Tonsilip OF THE PROLETARIAT 

What are Hie characteristic features of the proletarian revolu- 
tion as distinct from the bourgeois revolution? 

The distinction between Die proletarian revolulion and the 
bourgeois revolution may be reduced lo Rve main points. 

1. The bourgeois revolution usually begins when there already 
exist more or less finished forms of the capitalist order, forms which 
have grown and ripened within the womb of feudal society prior 
to the open revolution: whereas the proletarian revolulion begins 
when finished forms of Ihe Socialist order are cither absent, or 
almost completely absent. 

2. Tt\e main task of the bourgeois rerolution consists in sehing 

^nd making ii conform to the already existing bourgeois 
ewnomy. whereas Ihe m.sin task of the proletarian revolution con- 
slsls in selling power in order lo build up a new, SocUUst economy. 

• My luBe*.-d.S. 
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4 ll.e lioiirccol, m-olnlioi, tlnilli ilicU l„ ,ul„liliilin; m 
Moup Of cxploilm for nimtiicr in llic sent of power, and therefore 
n need not lircak tip ||ie old slate ntacldne; whereas the proletarian 
revolution removes til) cxploiliiie «roups from power and places in 
power the lender of all flic loiters and exploited. Ihc class of prole- 
tarians m viewy of wliicli it eannot ahslaln from breaking up Ihe 
nid stale niacliinc and siihslilulinfi a nesv one for it. 

5. Tlie bourgeois revolution cannot rally the millions of the 
toiling and exploited nmsses around the bourgeoisie for any lenglh 
of lime, for the very reason llial llipy arc toilers and cxploilof: 
wlicreas the proletarian revolnlion can and must join them. precise- 
ly as toilers and exploited, in a durable alliance with Ihe prole- 
tariat. if it wistics to carry out its main task of consolidating 
power of tlie proletariat and building ihe new, Socialist, economy- 
Here are some of Lenin's main theses on this subject: 


B i9i"f fundamental differenees between bourgeois revolution tni 

Soeiallst Mvohilion. says Lenin, “is ilmt for Ihe bourgeois revolulIoDi 
liicli iiiises out of feudalism, the new economic orgaiiitutions ere 
“ 'I'.”'® *'•« ®f«ler. gftnJually changing ill I"' 

aspects of feudal society. Bourgeois revolution was confronted by 
one tail.— to sweep away, to cast aside, to destroy all Ihe fetter* of Ih' 
preceding society. By futriUing this task every bourgeois revolution W- 
Itls all lliat IS required of it; it nccelerales the growth of capitalism. The 
Socialist revolution is in an allogelher dilTerenl position. The more back- 
ward tlie country which, owing to the rigxags of history, has proved toW 
the one to start Ihe Socialist revolution. Ihe more diflicult is it forhet '^ 
pass from the old capitalist relations to Socialist relations. To the I®*” 
of destruction are added new. incredibly difficull tasks. Wr.. organiMlioM' 
tasks (Lenin. Sfltcled Worki, Vot V||. pp 285-«6.) 

ilad not tlie popular creative spirit of llic Russian revolution.” c®"' 
in.!'** ‘‘wtileh had gone through the great experience of the J*’ 

190o. given rise to Die Soviets as early as February 1917. they could n"] 
under any drcumslances base assumod power in October, because s 
cess depended entirely upon Ihe existence of alre.idy available urSa"'* ' 
tional forms of a luovcrnent embracing millions. These available ferm 
were the Soviets, and that is why in Ihe political sphere the . i 

out to us those brilliant successes, the continuous Irlumphil 
that vy had; for the new form of political power was already avauJb • 
and all we had to do was, by passing a few decrees, to transform the 
of the Soviets from the embryonic slate in which it existed in tbe l> 
monihs of the revolution Into a legally recognized form which has ^ 
come established in Ihe Russian slate— fr.. Into Ihe Russian Soviet «'• 
public." Ubid., p. 286.J 
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"But two excredingly difrirull problems remained " suys Lenin “the 
solution of which couid not possibly be the triumphal march we bad 
in Ihe first months of our revolution. . . .** {IbidA 

"First, there was llie problem of internal organizaliun, which con- 
fronts every Socialist resolution. The dUTerence between Socialist rev- 
olution and bourgeois revotiilion lies precisely in Ihe fact that the latter 
finds ready forms of capitalist reUlionsbips: while the Soviet power — the 
proletarian power — does not inheril such ready-made relationships, if we 
leave out of account the most developed forms of capitalism, which, 
strictly speaking, eilendcd to but a small top layer of industry and hard 
ly touched agriculture. The organisation of accounting, of ihe control of 
large enterprises, the transformation of Ihr whole of Ihe stale economic 
mechanism into a single huge machine, into an economic organism that 
will work in such a way as to enable hundreds of millions of people to 
be guided by a single plan — such was the enormous organisational prob- 
lem that rested on our shoulders. Under the present conditions of labour 
this problem could not possibly be solved by the 'hurrah* methods by 
which we were able to solve the problems of ihe civil war.” (/bid., pp 
286 87.) 

“The second enormous difficulty . . . (was] the internallonal ques- 
tion. The reason we achieved such an easy victory over Kerensky's gangs, 
why we so easily s«l up our government and wilhoui Ihe slightest dif- 
ficulty passed the decrees on Ihe socwlitillon of the land and on workers' 
conlrDl of industry the reason why we achieved aii this so easily wu 
that a forlimaie combination of arrumsiances protected us for a short 
lime from International (mperiitiso Internalional imperialism, with the 
entire might of its capital, with its highly organised military technique, 
which li a real force, a real fortresa of inlernalional capita), could not 
under any circumstances, on any oonditiMis. live side by side with the 
Soviet itepuhtic. both because of (Is objective position and because of 
Ihe economic interests of the capitalist class which are embodied in li- 
ft could not do so because of commercial connections, of Inlernallnnal 
financial relations In this sphere a conflict is inevitable. Therein lies Ihe 
greatest difficulty of the Russian revolution. Its greatest hisloncal prob- 
lem: the necessity of solving international problems the necessity of 
catling forth an international revolution" tfbid . p. 288 1 

Such is the intrinsic character and the basic idea of Ihe prole- 
tarian revolution. 

Can such a radical Iransfonnalion of the old bourgeois order 
be achieved without a violent revolalion, without the dictatorship 
of the proletariat? 

Obviously not. To think that such a revolution can be carried 
out peacefully, within the framework of bourgeois democracy, 
which b adapted to the rule of the bourgeoisie, means that one has 
either gone out of one’s mind and lost normal human understand- 
ing. or has grossly and openly repudiated the proletarian revo- 
lution. 

^>is thesis must be emphasixed all the more strongly and cate- 
gorically for the reason that we are dealing with the proletarian 


country, a ^u'litry' “"’y ®"' 

Irics and whose l>n>irn • -* liosHte capitalist coon- 

internalna. capiM 

That IS wliy Lenin says: 


wilhoul a yiolent"resoIuHon oppressed class is impossible not oolj 
paratus of slate power whi^K*^ u»lltotil the destruction of the *f 

(Lenin. 5efec/«/ 

ciisls, i>!^wl!ilc‘*lhe^nui **'j pop'dation. while pri»ale properly ib!! 
H.cmsel>es .? fasoJr Im/'!*' r*", **[ *"» «P^ 

and should the taller Ht** ^ proletariat, and only Ihrn «« 

urhn entHhemsttoes petty-bourgeoh dtmocnh 

oeohle:'* (Unin it* f^o'dy the servitors 0 / the boat- 

"ir ' , ^*'*fted Works. Vol. Vf, pp. 482-83) 

Keoiiie *L^I^ak prolelarial first oserihrow the b"n' 

tl”n Tu ^efo fnn- f *■“* *"•»'> •'« »«urgeoi, stale maeWne 

anT .i;p^rtT';he'’Srt“e •/".h'** 

“Hsfyln* lltelr n.,- 1 ^ ’*** *“*''"0 non-prolelarlan muses k? 

'■Inlrder toTn ., ' esplollers.'' {Wd., p. 4S3) 

• 111 * proteUriat inii 1 to ”y» 

mIw Ihe rtowee «r . 1 ' ^ **'*• Piaec, oterthrow ihe bourjeoiil* !"'• 

m«5 .n!i ‘ « musl set up a SoekI jos«r;H 

undermines the mU** **»lr niaetitoery lo atoms, whereby It immedial'lf 

■ta 5Sl '“J I""""" o' lf» l»uV=i.i. •»! ■' 

and^lnrdlr *Ti **** ®*" »®n-prolfiarJsn lolliii* 

prelelsrt.if ^ *'®'* «»»P«»wi»'rs e»er the molorlty of the aoif 

“'Wf'"? «hr.r eeonomie neSd, to • 

f a «r rile repent* of the tjptoittri“ fthd, p. 4751 

*!" characterulif stprss of the prolelarljn rrsoluli«« 
.hto l/V. II«e main fraturn of Ihe diclaluf 

p of (lie prolelanat. once j( is ■dnnltrd lhal Ihe dicblorship ol 
me prolelarial (t ihe baue content of Ihe prolebrbn rerolutiont 
r-neral deflnilion of the dictatorship of tht 
prolrtariat risen by Lenin; 

pfotrtorul h not the end ol Ihe elaM slmtf'*- 
!r.ki »" *»esr farm,. The dirtjtorsbip of the profeUru' 

k> * oi the pr'drtariat which has n»r^ sictorknis t»i 

»*"■" •»««•» the booitroisle. which aJlJ>«'<' 
isq 5 js Bve yrl ieea nsa^djlnl. has »o« yet ditsppesred. bs* 

*1* has Wmini its resisUsce.'' (f-emn. te/Vr*'' 

««4i. RatsUa etftaw, VoL XXIV. p. JUJ 


Aff^ioy a;xtast Ihoae srbo confuse (he dietstoetbip ot th* 
^Jrtaruti wah -popcUr- fosefomeal, “elected hy all.“ s»ilh 
tosTToaieot. Leaia »!iSnz 


• V, a. 
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“The das* which look polillcal iKJwer Into It* hanil* did »o knowinR 
that it look power alone. Thai ia M part of the concept dictatorship 
of the proletariat. This concept ha* meaning only when the single class 
knows that tt alone is taking political power in its hands, and does not 
deceive itself or others with talk about ‘popular government elected by 
all, sanctified by the whole people.’*’ (Lenin, Selected WoTk$, Vol. IX, 
p. 137.) 

This does not mean, however, that the power of this one class, 
the class of the proletarians, which does not and cannot share power 
with any other class, does not need the support of an alliance with 
titc labouring and exploited masses of other classes for the achieve- 
ment of its alms. On the contrary. This power, the power of one 
class, can be firmly established and exercised to the full only by 
means of a special form of alliance between the class of proleta- 
rians and the labouring masses of the petty-bourgeois classes, pri; 
manly, the labouring masses of the peasantry. 

What is this special form of alliance? Whal does it consist in? 
Does not this alliance wilh the labouring masses of other, noa-pro- 
letaiian, classes on the whole contradict the Idea of the dlelalor- 
ship nf one class? 

This special form of alliance consists in that Ihe guiding force 
of this alliance is ihe proletariat This special form of alliance 
consists in that the leader In the stale, the leader In Ihe system of 
Ihe diclalorshlp of the proletariat is one parly, Ihe parly of the 
protetarial, Ihe party of Ihe Communists, which does nof andean- 
not shore that leadership with other parlies. 

As you see, Ihe ranlradiction is only an apparent, a seeming 
one. 

‘Tlie diclator9lii|) of (lie prolelarial.” Lenin says, "it a tpenal form 
of class nllwnrc* tKtween Uw prolrtarial, the vanguard of the tollers, 
and the numerous non^proletarian sitala of lollen (the petty bourgeoisie, 
the small proprietor!, the f^asanlry. the Intelligentsia, etc.), of the 
majority of these: it is an alliaace against capital, an alliance aiming at 
the complete overthrow ot capital, at the complete suppression of Ihe 
rtsisiance nf the bourgeoisie and of any attempt on its part at reslon- 
lion, an alliance aiming at the final eslahlhhinenl and ronsolidation, of 
Socialism. It is a special lype of alliance, which is being built up under 
special cirvumslances. namely, amidst the conditions of fierce civil 
'Kar; it is an alliance between Ihe firm supporters of Socislism and their 
wavering allies and sometimes ‘nenlrals* (when Instead of an agreement 
for joint sInigKte. the alliance becomes an agreement to maintain neutral- 
ity). on nlhance belofern rlasirM which differ eeonomleallg, politicollg, 
torlallg mul idroJogically.”* (I,cnnv, Colteetrd U’orli Russian edition. 
Vol. .\XJV. p. SH.) 


* My ilalics.— /. S. 
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J. Stalin 


In one of liis reporij, Kanirncv, dliputln^ Ihl? concfpHon of 
llic t^ie^a^or^ll^p of (lie prolctorlnt, 

Tile (llclalonliip f* nef* an alliance l•elnecll one clai* anJ anfllhff. 

I believe llinl Knnienrv licre lias In view, primarily, a pasujf 
in my pamphlcl Tht Orlofcef neifohillon and Ihe Tnctics ol 
ntixsinn Comniimiifa, where it 1$ ainfrd: 

"The dielntorihip of Ihe proteiarlal ii nol limply ■ jioveminj opp«f 
slraliim 'vkilfullv* 'seteelecl* by Ihe careful hand of an ■e*peri*aeo<l iir*' 
Icglil,' and 'jiidicioiiily rehlnfi* on the lupporl of one scclion or »nol«f 
of the population. The dictatorship of Ihe proletariat is the clan 
between the priilelanat and Ihe luboiirinji nmnei of Ihe peaMoIrT 
the purpose of o%crlhrowin|| capital, for achieving Ihe flaal ? 
Socialism, on the coiidilion that the guiding force of lliii ailianre i» 
proietarial.”** 

1 vvliolly endorse tliis formulAtion of Ihe diclaiorship ol H'* 
prolelarial. for 1 Ihtnk lhal il fully and entirely coincides »i>fi 
Lenin's formulation, jusi quoled. 

I assert that Kamenev’s slatemcnl llial "the dictatorship f* ^ 
an alliance between one class and another." in Ihe categorical 
in which it is made, has nothing in common with Lenin’s theof 
of the dictatorship of Ihc prolelarial. , 

I assert that such slulcmenis con be made only by *,l 
have failed lo understand Ihe meaning of Ihe idea of Ihe bond, 
idea of Ihe alliance between llie prolelarial and Ihe peasantry, 
idea of the hegemony of Ihe proletariat within this alliance. 

Such statements can be made only by people who have fa' 
to understand Lenin's thesis that 

"...onli/ on oijreemenl ufilh the ptnioniru* can save the 
i$l revoIiilHin m lliissi!) until the rrvohillnn in other coimlnes 
place.” (Lenin. Seleeled Works. Vol. IX, p 108.} . 

Such stolemeiiH can be made only by people who have a 
lo understand Lenin's thesis lhal 

“Thf miprriiie iirlmiplf of the ilhtatorKlilp* is tfie Lj**|b« 

Ihe alliance between the proleUrial and Ihe pensaniry in nrder^ 
proletariat may retain ils leading role and It* polilicat po*"- ' 
Seleeled Works, Vol. IX. p. 237.1 

^ Pointing lo one of Ihe mosi iniporlani objects of lb® dictat 
ship. Ihc objfcl of suppressing Ihe exploiters, Lenin sayat 

“The tcienllfle concept of dictalorship mean* nothing 
lhan unrestricted power, ahsoluieir onimpeded by laws nr reg" 

* My iUllcs.— y.S. I 

** In this volume, p 97.— Eng. ril. I 
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resling directly upon force...” "Diclalorship means — note this once 
ind for all, Messrs Cadets — unlimited power, based on force and not 
»n law. In time of civil war the victorious power can be only a dictator 
ship.*' Selected Worts, Vol. VII, pp. 254, 247-48.1 

But of course, the dictatorship of Ihe proletariat docs not mean 
)nly force, although there Is no dictatorship without force. 

‘‘Dictatorship." says Lenin, ‘‘does not luean force alone, although it is 
impossible without the use ol force: it also meant Ihe organization of 
labouy on a higher level than the prevloas organMation." ILenin. Col- 
Ifcird Works, Russian edition. Vol. XXIV, p. 305.| 

. the dictatorship of Ihe proletariat is not only the use of force 
against the ecploilers, and not even mainly the use of force The economic 
foundation of this revolutionary force, the guarantee of its virility and its 
success, is in Ihe fact that the prolelarbi represents and carries out u 
higher l}pe of social organization of labour compared with capitalism. 
This is the essence. This is the source of Ihe strength and the guarantee 
of the inevitable complete triumph of Communism ” (Lenin. SeUeled 
Works, Vol. tX, p 431.1 

‘‘Its quintessence of the dictatorship— ^.S.) is Ihe organization 
and discipline uf the advanced detacbmcnl of the worVing people, of their 
snngiiard. Iheir snt« leader, Ihe proletariat, whose object is to build 
SoclaUsut, In abolish the division of tociely into classes, to make all mens' 
hers of society working people, to remove the basis for any kind of ca< 
pinllallon nf mrin by msn This object cannot be achieved al one stroke. 
It requires a fairly long period of transition from capitalism to Socialism, 
because the reorganization of production is a dif(ieull matter, because 
radical changes in all spheres of life need lime, and because the enormous 
force of hnbil nf peliy-bourgeois and bourgeois dealings can be overcome 
only by a long and stubborn struggle That Is why Marx spoke of a long 
period of the dictatorship of the proletariat, as the period of transition 
from capitalism to Socialism.” (I-enin, CoNerW Works, Russian edition, 
Vol. XXIV. p. 314.) 

Such are the characteristic features of Ihe dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Hence the three main aspects of Ihe dictalorship of Ihe prole- 
tariat: 

1 The ulilUation of the power of the proletariat for the sup- 
pression of Ihe exploiters, for the defence of the country, for the 
consolidation of the lies with the proletarians of olher lands, and 
for the development and the victory of the leyotulion in ail coun- 
tries. 

2. The ulilizalion of the power of the prolelariat in order to 
detneh the toiling and exploited masses once and for ah from the 
l>ourgeoisie, to consolidate the alliance of the proletariat with these 
Tfiasses. to enYist these masses for the syorV ol Socialist construction, 
und to ensure the stale leadership of these masses by the prolelariat. 
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3. The ulilization of the power of the proletariat for the organ- 
ization of Socialism, for the al»olilion of classes, for the tronsilion 
to a society without classes, to a society without a stale. 

The proletarian dirtalorship is a combination of all three v 
pects. Not one of these three aspects can be advanced as the totr 
characteristic feature of the dictatorship of the proletariat. On thf 
other hand, it Is sufficient, under the conditions of capitalist eo’ 
clrclcment, that even one of these three features be lacking for the 
dictatorship of the prolel.arLal to cease being a dictatorship Ther^ 
fore, not one of these three aspects can be omitted without running 
the risk of distorting the concept of the dictatorship of the prole 
tariat. Only all these three aspects taken together gise us a corn- 
plele and lliiished concept of the dictatorship of the protet3ri.it. 

Tlic dict.ntorsliip of the prolctarint has its periods, its 
forms, diserso methods of work. During the period of civil 
Itie violent side of |Iie dicl.nlorsliip Is most conspicuous, llul ithy®'’ 
means follows from this that no conslruclive work is carried t 
during the period of civil war. Wjlliotit ronslniclivc work it 
fmpossililc to wage civil wnw During the period of Socialist 
slruction, on the oilier iiami, the peaceful, organizational and 
tural work of the dictatorship, revolutionary law, etc., cif 
conspifuoui Ihit here, again, it by no means follows that the rielen 
*Ide of the dielalonhip has fallen away, or can fall away, lo 1" 
period of eonvtruellon Tlie organs of suppression, the army •®‘ 
other organhations. are as necessary now. in the period of eo*' 
slruction, as lliey were during the perioij of civil war. Uilh®"* 
these organs, conslruclive work l»y the dictatorship with any 
of sreurily would Ipc imposslhle It should not he forgotten 1®* 
for the lime being the revolution has l>em victorious in only o®' 
country. 1| should not 1< forgollen lliat as long as the capi'J'^’ 
encirclement esists the danger of Intervention, with atl the ^ 
»e«jumee» resulting from this danger, will exist 


V. Tin: P.^RTY AND TIIK WORKINTi CK.XSS I.V Tl»- .SYSTEM 
or Tlir ntCT.ATORSIlIP or the pnOLET.'fH'T 

1 La«r dr»)t aLmr wilh tlt« dietalorsidp of llie protelif'al 
the |«I« \irmr It» hivlfwieal litcvit.d^My, fr<>«« 
vww l{» ft»»* eofltetd. from the point of view of it» stale Bi 
»»d. Ciulfy. from the pditf of view ef tt«e destructive t«<t ^ 

tivls wLk-b h prrfscms throughout the eolire blUorie*! 

as tiw fwrioij cf tra»*.ii£M from esf-tjKsoi to Soeij'iv" 
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Now wc must deal with the diclatorship of the proletariat from 
the point of view of 51^ structure, from the point of view of its 
■■mechanism,*’ from the point of view of ttie role and significance 
of the “Ironsmisston bells.” the “levers,** and the "directinj; force” 
which in their totality constitute “the system of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat’' {Lenin), and with the help of which the daily work 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat is oecompiished 

What arc these “transmission belli” or “levers" in the system 
of the diclatorship of the proletariat? What Is this “directing 
force”? Why arc they needed? 

Tlie levers or the transmission liclls are those very mass organ- 
irattons of llie proletariat without whose aid the dictatorship cannot 
he realized. 

TVse ditrctlng force is the advanced detachment of the prole* 
lariat, its vangu.srd, which is the main guiding force of the diclj* 
torship of the proletariat. 

The proletariat ns'cds these transmission bells, these levers, and 
this directing force. Iiecauso without ihrin it would be. in its struggle 
for victory, a weaponless army In the face of organized and armed 
capital, llic proletariat needs these organizations bec.nusc without 
them W would suffer Inevitable defeat in Its fight for the overthrow 
of Ihe imiirgenlsie. In Its fight for thr consolidation of its own power. 
Ill Its flghl for the hulldiiig of Socialism. Tiie sysicmalie help of 
thne organizations and the directing force of Ihe vanguard are 
needed liocaitse without them a dictatorship of the proletariat to 
nny extent durable ond Prm (s impossible. 

What are these organizations? 

First, there are the workers* fmdr unions, with their ccnlral 
and local ramiflcalions In Ihe shape of a whole series of industrial, 
rulturat, educational and other organizations. These unltr Ihe 
workers of all trades. They are not Parly organizations Tlte trade 
unions mav l>e termed Ihe all-embraeing organlrnlinnt of the work- 
ing elast which is in power in our country. Tlir^' are a school of 
Coniiinmixm Tlicy promote from their midst the best people to 
carry on leading work in all IvtaneUes of administration. "Tliey form 
the link l>clwfeii Ihe advanced and tlte Itaekward elements in the 
ranks nf the working el.rss Tliey eomreet the masses of the workers 
with Ihe sanguaitl of Ihe working elavs. 

Sceondtv. tlierr are Itie .Voix'ef* and |h«r * 

local ramincntloiis in the shape of adminitlratire. 

Ury. eiillural and «»llicr slate organizations, plus Ih 
voluntary m.sss assoctaliuns «»f the working pen}' 

Ihmseltev ariHind Ihese nrganizaU«nt and miineei 
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5- Tfc* ctn i i aSoo cf fcp ef the p*fa T»*y ^* Jcr Hit vtr^n/- 

fralircT of Sxiillss. far tbp cif <2z^%. fa" tltr SaasKtai. 

l 3 a sootiy wilbccS rtrN«i. 53 3 KOJtr ^riioiS * Side. 

Tbp pst:J'Slirs23 firtJiisciJijp » 3 coaicsxljns cT il Sir-* zp 


pfCSs. COP cf tbpsp tbrpp ess te aJnarrf *« Sr sc^' 

ebaraderiCjc fpalsrp cf 5bf <G;£dy«bjp cf !bp ipmcSiriC. Or !Sp’ 
dber birrj. it is srfSesp s t. ais lb* croi‘i»:« rf odiiinK «p- 
cirdciiert, ibal cop oJ lbs>e lirp? fjstsrjs Ic litrljn? Snr ilir 
fH-Ptstscsbip cf titf prtiptirat Ja c**sp S>Er:; j cidttnriVtp TIit?- 
ferp, 03? COP cf tbpsp Ibrpp r«.ppr* » cjt te asEsr-i rwniir^r 

ibf rrsi cf dlSirpCos tl* c :o, ~-;t cf tbr dirlJ't'oli'iT cf He yeril*" 
tzr^l- OrN- tbpv Sbrpp »«7»"ct» liVts i-cfler a rrrp- 

pMp aaJ rztser^l cf tbe <£cn5a-ii:[p tf Se ;rT)Vl3*iK- 

Tbp ^>taS.-rxirj» cf ti>* iir* c* ;«eT»6v li* cjersi 

i-rmc cf «r-:cl. Iwr-rrsc fie ym-'f «f c*cj -wtr 

fbp sW'-tt si5* tb* icn-'- rv'-p" f» r-rr^^iisa'CJv -Id tl" 
gSf' gLS frSim frsia !l.n tiat »*■ inri » carref nr. 

iarisT rte fer<r\J <f cpt-.^ •r* XNWn* rnj>£rrci;'«T acrrl t > 
saryi*5»2/rf 1> ♦aj" fi»» «f S'ttstliC •P'U’ 

sSrecci"^ «e fie sfler Sa.of. fie srairjiadircai st»2 

ts^ »3 p 1 cf tie 5rt»»:rv\7. rr»^iicr'irrw* iie fV. spt wn< 
£ir berr, « r> •« .? Sy a* sret?'* fij.* fie ei»Ki 

slip <f fie ie^il*psb.7 ias rsry cP na ItT J’*Ty, ix fi*" 

yerK»J ef cs«t-srt>3t. Tie J.rr3i «» <f % i ' ; ’ ;r ' " em{gx. fie *-irr sr^' 
cPSer C P r*? r» fe<-T*«.*e nrtr sr- fie y***»nf «* «***■ 

ctr^e* ePw aa ^ ^srrr— fie — * * ' if t— ^ li ^ u - 

Ceac erj^v cag gr rec^ etei Jy fie f ir-aA.'jr^.l** « til ar*’ 6-7"^ 
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Now we musJ deal with the dictatorship of the prolefarial from 
the point of view of iU slniclute, (ram the point of view of its 
“mechanism," from (he point of view of lire role and significance 
of the “transmission bells," the “levers," and the “directing force" 
which in their totality conslilule “Ihe system of the diclalorship of 
the proletariat” (Lenin), and with the help of which the daily work 
of the dictatorship of the prolrlariat is accomplished 

What arc these “transmission belts" or “levers" in the system 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat? What vs this “directing 
force”? Why are they needed? 

The levers or Ihe transmission belts are those very mass organ- 
izations of the proletariat without whose aid the diclalorship cannot 
be realized. 

The directing force is the advanced detachment of the prole- 
tariat. its vanguard, which is the main guiding force of Ihe dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. 

The proletariat needs these transmission belts, these levers, and 
this directing force, because without them it would be, in its struggle 
for victory, a weaponless army in Ihe face of organized and armed 
capital. The proletariat needs these organizations because without 
them It would sutTer Inevitable defeat in its fight tor the overthrow 
of the hourgenisle, in its fight for live consolidation of its own power, 
in its fight for tivc building of Socialism. The systematic heip of 
these organizations and the directing force of the vanguard are 
needed because without them a dictatorship of Ihe proletariat to 
any extent durable and firm is impossible. 

NVhat are these organizations? 

First, there are the workers* trade uniom, with their central 
and local ramifications in Ihe shape of a whole series of industrial, 
cultural, educational and other organizalvons. These unite the 
workers of all trades. They are not Party organizations The trade 
unions may he termed Ihe nil-embracing organizations of Ihe work- 
ing class which is in power in our country. They are a school of 
Cominunisni. They promote from their midst the best people to 
carry on leading work in all branches o( administration. They form 
the link between the advanced and the backward elements in the 
ranks o( tlie working class. Tlwy connect the masses of the workers 
with Ihc vanguanl of the working class. 

Secondly, there arc the .Sopieli and their numerous central and 
local rnmincnlions in lire shape of adminisiralivo, business, mili- 
tary, cultural and oilier stale organizations, plus the innumerable 
-lolwrrtary mass associ.'it'ions ot the working people «bich group 
thcmsches around these organizations and connect them willi ihe 
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population. Tlie Soviets are mass organizations of all the working 
people of town and country. They are not Party organizations. The 
Soviets are the direct expression of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. Through the Soviets, all and sundry measures for strengthen- 
ing the dictatorship and for building Socialism are carried out. 
Through the Soviets, the slate leadership of the peasantry by the 
proletariat is exercised. The Soviets connect the millions of work- 
ing people with the vanguard of the proletariat. 

Thirdly, there are the cooperative societies of all kinds, with 
all their ramifications. These are mass organizations of workin,t 
people, non-Party organizations, which unite the working people 
primarily as consumers, but also, in the course of time, as produc- 
ers (agricultural cooperation). The cooperative societies assume 
special significance after the consolid.slion of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, during the period of extensive eonstruetioo. They 
facilitate contact belsvccn the vanguard of the proletariat and the 
masses of the peasantry and provide the possibility of drawing 
the latter into the channel of Socialist construction. 


Fourthly, there Is tlie Yoano Communist LeoQue. This is a 
mass organization of young workers and peasants; it is oot a Party 
organization, but is associated with (he Parly. Its task is lo help 
Ihc Party to educate the young generation in the spirit of Socialism. 
It provides young reserves for all the other mass organizations of 
Ifie proh'farlaf in all branches of adminfifrollon. The Young Com- 
munist I.engue lias netjuired special signlflconer slnee the consoli- 
dation of the dictatorsliip of the proletariat, in the period of eilen* 
sise cultural and educational work carried on by the proletariat. 

Lastly, tliere is the Porlit of the pToletarlal. Us vanguard, m 
sIrenKlIi lies in tlie fact that it draws Into Us ranks all 
elements of the proletariat from all Ihe mass organizations of the 
proletariat. Its function Is lo combine Ihc work of all the 
organizations of tlie proletariat without exception and lo diffci j * f 
aflirilJes towardi a single goat. Ihe goal of ihe emaneipalion of e 
proletariat. And it is ahsofulely necessary lhal Ih^ be com ne 
and directed towards a siiictc goal, for otherwise unify In Ihe Strug 
gle of the proletariat is Impossible, for otherwise the guidance o 
the proletarian masses in 1b«r struggle for power. In the struggle 
for the building of Socialism. Is impossfbfe. But only fhc 
of the proletariat, its 1‘arly. Is eapable of eoroblnlng 
Il»e work of Itie mass organlrations of the proletariat ^ . 

party of the prolefarisl. only the CoromonlJl Party .t 

futntling lids' role of main leader in the system of Hi* d'CMmr' p 
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Whyl 

“...because, In the first place, il b the ralljrinR centre of the finest 
elements in the working class, who have direct connections with the non- 
Party organizations of the protelarial and very frequcntlv lead them; 
Itccausc, secondly, the Parly, as the rallying centre of the finest members 
of the working class, is the best school for (raining leaders of the work- 
ing class, capable of directing es'ery form of organization of their, class; 
because, thirdly, the Parly, as the best school for training leaders of the 
working class, is, by reason of its eiperience and prestige, the only or- 
ganization capable of centralizing the leadership of the struggle of the 
proletariat, thus transforming each and every non-Party organization of 
the working eUss into an auxiliary body and transmission belt linking 
the Parly wilh Ibc class.” iCf The Foundations of Lrninism.J* 

The Party is Ihe main giiiding force in the system of the die- 
lalorship of the proletariat. 

"The Parly is the highest form of Ihe class associnlion of the 
proletariat.” (tcii/n.) 

To sum up: the trade urtion$, as Ihe mass organizations of Ihc 
proletariat, linking the Party sviththe class primarily in the sphere 
of production: the Sotilelt, as the mass organizations of Ihe ss-orking 
people, linking tlie Party with the latter primarily in Ihc sphere of 
Lite state; the eoopernlioe soeieliea. as mass organizations mainly 
of the peasantry, linking the Party witli the peasant masses, pn< 
marily in Ihe economic field, in enlisting Ihe peasantry for the 
work of Socialist construction; Ihe Vounjy Cemmun/*f /.rnqur. as Ihe 
maw organitfttlon of young wotkers and peasants, wlmw mission 
it Is to help ihe vanguard of Ihe pmlelariat in the SorialisI educa- 
tion of the new gcncralion and in training young merves: and, 
finally, the Parlff, as the main directing force in the system of Ihe 
diclalorslilp of the proletariat, whose mission il is to lead all these 
mass organizations — such. In general, is the picture of Ihe "mrehan- 
Ism” of Ihe dictatorship, the picture of ihe “syslem of the dictator- 
ship of the protelariat." 

NVilhniil the Parly as tlie main guiding force, a dictalonhlp of 
the prolrinrial to any extent duraMe and firm is impossible. 

Tlius. in the words of Lenin, “on Ihe whole, we have a fornv 
ally noii-CommtinisI, (texilile and relatively wide and serv power- 
ful pmiptarian apparatus, l»y mc.sns of which Ihe Parly is closelv 
linked up with the etai* and w-illi the mmsei, and by means of 
*hlcU. under the teadership of the Party, the dirioforshfp of the 
rfn«« it exercised.” Il.rnln. ’ielerteit IVorlx, Vol. X. p. R8) 

Of course, this does not mean that the Party can or should 
supersede the trade unions, the Soviciv and Ihe other mass organ- 
• ta inis fstume. p M.— Trf Cnf. t4 
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itaiions. The Parly c^c^cim the dirtalorship of the prolefarial. 
However, it exercises it not directly, bill wllh llie help of the trade 
unions, and through the Soviets and their ramincalions. Without 
lliese “transmission belts,” a to any degree firm dictatorship would 
be impossible. 

“It Is impossible to exercise Ibe dictaionhlp," says Lenin, “without 
having a luimbcr of ‘transmission bells* from the vanguard In the mass 
uf the advanced class, and from the taller to lUe mass -of U>e working 
peopie.” . . . “The Party, so lo apeak, absorbs into itself the vanguard of 
the proletariat, and this vanguard exercises Ihe dictatorship of the prole* 
lariat. Without a foundation like Ihe Irade unions the dictalorship cannot 
be exercised, stale functions cannot be futiilled. Tliesc functions, in their 
turn, have to be performed r/irou<r/i the medium of special institutions 
also of a new type, namely, Ihrough (he Soviet Apparatus.’’* (Lenin. 
Selected \Vork», Vol tX, pp. 6. 5.1 

The highest expression of the leading role of the Parly, here, Ir 
the Soviet Union, in the land of Ihe dictalorship of the prolelaria 
for examp'e, is (he fact (hat not a single imporlanl political or or 
ganizational question is decided by our Soviet and other mas 
organizations without guiding directions from the Party. <n (W 
lente it could be said that the dictatorship of the proletariat Is f 
essence the “dictatorship” of Its vanguard, the “dictatorship’' of it 
Party, as the main guiding force of Ihe proletariat. Here is wha 
Lenin said on this subject al Ihe Second Congress of the Com 
munlsl International: 


“Tanner says that he stands for Ihe dictatorship of the proletariat. b'| 
lhal he ptcluies the dictalorship of the protetanKl tf> be something oir 
ferent from what we do. He says lliat by Ihe dictatorship of the proletarij 
we mean, in essence,* the dictatorship of its organised and class conscioui 
minority. And, as a matter of fact, in the era of capitalisnl. when W 
masses of Ihe workers are constantly subjected to exploitation and can 
develop their human faculties, Ihe most characteristic feature or 
class political parties is that they can embrace only a minority of 
class. A poillical party can organise only a minority of the cla**> * . , 
same way as the really class cMiscious.workers In every ”P'*®"** 
comprise only a minority of alt the workers. That is why we must ® . 

that only this class conscious minority can guide the 
Hie workers and lead them. And U Comrade Tanner says that he ^ 
posed to parlies, and al Hie same lime is In favour of the niinoril) 
represents the best organised and Ihe mrat revolutionary worker .. 
Jng Hie way li> Ihe svhole of the proletariat, then I say that L, , j 

no difference between tis." ((.eniii, Sefeeferf tt’orls, >ol. P- * ■' 

But does lliis^mean that Ihe dictalorship of Hie proletariat and 
Hie leading role of Hie Parly (the "dicl.alorsl»Ip'' of the Par)j 
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equal, llial llir two are identical^ that ilie latter can be substituted 
for. the former? Of course U does not mean that. Sotin, for 
example, says llial “the diclalorsbip of the proletariat is the 
dictatorship 0 / our Party." fC/. The Teachings of Lenin on the 
Parly, p SIS) This thesis, as yon see, idenhfiBs the “dictaloiship of 
the Parly” with the dictatorship of the proletariat. Can one regard 
this tdenlification as correct and yet remain on the ground of 
Leninism? Nol And for the following reasons: 

First. In the passage from his speech at llie Second Congress of 
llie Communist International quoted above. Lenin does not identify 
the leading role of the Party with the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat. He simply says that "only the class conscious minority (».e., 
the Parly — J. 5.] can guide Ihe broad masses of the workers and lead 
them," that it is precisely in this sense that ‘‘l>y Ihe dictatorship of 
the proletariat we mean, in essence,* the dictatorship of Its organ- 
ized and class conscious minority." When we say "in essence," we 
do not mean "wholly." We often say that the national question is, 
in essence, a peasant question And this Is perfectly true. But this 
docs not mean that the national question is covered by Ihe peasant 
question, that the peasant question is equal in scope to the nation- 
al question, that the peasant question and the national question are 
identical, There is no need to prove that the national question is 
wider in scope and richer in content than the peasant question. 
The same must be said by analogy in regard to the leading role of 
the Party and the dictatorship of Ihe proletariat. Although the 
Parly carries out the dictatorship of the proletariat, and in this 
sense the dictatorship of the prolctaTiat is, in essence, the "dirlator- 
ship” of its party, this does not mean that Ihe "dictatorship of Ihe 
Party" (ils leading role) is identical with the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, that the former is equol in scope to the tatter. There is 
no need to prove that the dictatorship of Ihe proletariat is wider in 
scope and richer in content Ilian the leading role of the Party. The 
Patty carries out llie dfetatorship of the protelariat, but it carnes 
out the dictalorship of the proMarial, and not any other kind of 
diclalorsliip. Whoetcr idcnlifics Ihe leading role of the Parly with 
ttie dictatorship of the pioletaml substitutes "dictalorship” of the 
Party for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Second. Not a single important decision is arrived at by the 
mass organiialions of the ptolelarial without guiding directions 
from Ihe Parly. That is perfectly true. Out does that mean that the 
ftinclinns of the (tlcfalorship of the proletariat arc exhausted hy Ihe 

• My iUlIe»-AS. 
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Parly RlvinR Kiildliis dtrrciion^? ilul mnm llial. In view of 
this, llic t'liidiiiK diri'Clions Kttvti l*y Ihc Parly ran Iir idcnliHed 
wilh IIic dicinlorship of Ihe prolrlsrlnl? Of rourso iiol. TIip difJa* 
lorship «)f the prukinrial consists of llip gidding dircrlions given 
by the Parly plus the carrying mil of Ihrsc dlrrcllons by the mass 
organizations of the protrlariat, plus lliclr fiiinimcnl by the popo- 
tntion os D whole. Here, as you sec, we have to deal with a whole 
series of (ransitions and Intermediary slops wlilch are by no means 
unimposlaul ckmenis of ihc dkliitorsliip of the proletariat, iicnce, 
between the guiding directions ol llie Party and their fuinimenl 
tlierc lie the will and actions of those who are led. Ihe will and 
actions of the class, its willingness (or unwillingness) to support 
such directions, its ability (or inability) lo carry out these direc* 
linns, its ability (or inability) to carry ibem out in accordance with 
the demands of the situation. It need hardly be proved that the 
Party, in assuming the leadership, cannot but reckon with the will, 
the condition, the level of class consciousness of those who are being 
led, cannot leave out of account the will, Ihe condition, and level 
of class consciousness of its class. Therefore, whoever identifle* 
Ihe leading role of the Party with Ihe dictatorship of Ihe proletariat 
substitutes the directions given by Ihc Party for Ihe will and ac- 
tions of (he class. 

Third. “The dictatorship of tlie prolclarial,” says Lenin, “is the 
class struggle of the proletariat which has emergrt victorious and 
has assumed political power.” (Lenin, CoUteted Works, Russian 
edition. Vol. XXIV, p. 311.) How can this class struggle find ex- 
pression? It may find expression in a series of armed actions by Ihe 
proletariat against Ihe sorties of the deposed bourgeoisie, or agaias 
the intervention of the foreign bourgeoisie. It may find expression 
in civil war, if the power of the proletariat has not yet been con- 
solidated It may find expression, after power has already been 
consolidated, in extensive organizational ^and constructive 
conducted by the proletariat, with Ihe enlistment of the broa 
masses tn this work. In all these cases, the active body is the ^o e 
tariat as a class. It has never happened that Ihe Parly, the 
alone,, should undertake all these activities with only its own fore , 
without the support of Ihe class. Usually it only dirccls 
actions, and it can direct them only lo Ihe extent that il 
hacking of I'he class. For Ihe Parly cannot cover, cannot suMU 
for the class. For, however important its leading role may 
Parly stiJJ, remains only part of the class. Therefore, whoever i 
lifies the leading role of Ihe Parly with the dictatorship o c 
Ictarial suhstitules the Party for Ihe class. 
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Fourth. The Parly exercises llie ilictalorship of the prolHarial- 
“The Party is the direct guverninj* sangunrd of li»e jirolclarial; ji 
is Ihe leader.” (/.c/i/n.) In this sense llie I’arly takes power, the 
Parly governs the country. But this does not mean that Ihe Parly 
exercises the dictatorship of the proletariat separately from the 
slate power, wilhoul the stale power; that the Party governs flie 
country scparalely from the Soviets, not Hirotigli Ihe Soviets. Tliis 
does not mean that the Party can he idenhiied with the Soviets, 
will) Ihe slate power. Tlie Parly is Ihe core of IhU power, 
hut it is not and cannot be idenlihed wilii the stale power “. . . As 
the ruling parly,” says Lenin, "wc could not lutl merge the Soviel 
‘upper ranks,' wilh llie Parly ‘upper ranks' — Ihey .ore nntl will l>c 
merged. . . ." (Lenin, Selertcd Works, Yol. IX, p. t>1 ) This is per- 
ferlly true. Out by this Lenin by no means wanis lo imply Ibal our 
Soviel Inslilulions as a whole (for instance, our army, our trans- 
port service, our economic institutions, etc.i are Party institutions, 
tlust Ibe Party can sorsc as n suhslilulc for llie Stivicis and their 
ramilleulions, that Ihe Party can he hlenl'lied with Ihe slate power, 
l/mln repeatedly sa'd that “the Soviet system is the diclntorsiup 
of the prolelariai," and that “the Soviet power is the dictatorship 
of the proletariat'' (Lenin, Colicclert Work*, Russian cdillnii, Vol. 
XXlY, pp, U*l5)t but he never said that Ihc Parly it ihe slate 
power, that the Soviets and (he Parly are one and the same thing 
Tile Parly, wilh a membership of several hundrrt) Ihmisand. guides 
Ihe Soviets and tlicir crnlrai and loc.s! ramincalmns. which embrace 
sesi*ra1 millions of people, both Party and non Party: luit it cannot 
nnd siioutd not supplant them. Ttiat Is why Lcmn says llial “the 
dirt.stnrsliip Is exercised by Ihc prolrlanal. orgamicd in Ihe Soviets; 
the prolri.irint is led by Uic Communist P.iriy (noNheviks)"; that 
“aii the work of the Party is carried on through* the S*uicts, which 
enihraee llie working masses Irrcspcclise of occsip.alion” (I,enin. Sr- 
irelcit Wort*, Vol. X, pp. 87. 89); nnd that Ihe dielalorshlp “has 
lo l>c exercised.., through* the Sosirt opp.aralus." (Lenin, Selecteii 
WorLs, Vol. I,\, p 6.) Therefore, whoeser IdrnliRes ihe leading 
rote of the Party with the dietatorship of the proiclarial suhslilules 
the Parly for Ihe Sosieis, for the slate power. 

Filth. Tfie concept of dictatorship of the proiclarial Is .a stale 
eotxcepl. Ttie dictatorship of the proletariat nreessarily inetudes the 
conerpi of force. Tliere is no dictatorship wiihonl force, if dictator, 
ship is lo be understood in Ihe strict sense of Ihe term l.enin defines 
the diclatorshlp of the proletariat as “stale power tiaseJ directly 
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lliis, the guiding dircclioni givctJ \>y llie Pnrly 
wHli tl»e dlclnlorsltlp of tlic prolclarial? Of coui 
torslilp of liic proldnrtal conilsls of iIk* giildin 
liy tlic Pntly plus llie carrying oiil of ihcsc dirct 
organiialions of ihe prolclarial. plus llicir fiilllln 
hflon as a whole. Here, as you ii-c, wc have lo i 
series of Iransilions and intcrmi-diury steps which 
unimposlani elemenls of Ihc diclalnrship of the j 
between the guiding directions of the Parly an 
Ihere he Ihe will and actions of ffioie who arc 
actions of the class. Its willingness (or unwillini 
sucli directions. Us ability (or inability) |o carri 
linns. Us ability (or inabilily) lo carry them out ir 
(lie demands of tiie situation. It need liardly b( 
Party, in assuming the leadership, cannot but reel 
(he condition, Ihe level of class eonseiousness of Ihi 
led, cannot leave out of account (he will, (he coi 
of class consciousness of its class. Therefore, s 
(he leading role of the Pnrly with Ihe dictatorship 
substitutes the directions given by Ihe Party for 
tions of (he class. 

TMrd. “The dictatorship of the proletariat," sa 
class slniggfe of Ihe prolelarial which has emergi 
has assumed political power.” (Lenin, Collected 
edition. Vol. XXIV, p. 311.) How can this dors : 
presslon? It may find expression in a series of armi 
proletariat against the sorties of the deposed bourg 
the intervention of Ihe foreign bourgeoisie. It may 
in civil war. if the power of the prolelarial has n< 
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consolidated, in exiensive organizational and coi 
conducted by Ihe prolel.iriat, with Ihe enlisimei 
masses in this work. In all these cases, Ihe active b( 
tnriat as a class. I! has never happened that the I 
alone,. should undertake all these activities with onl’ 
without the support of the class. Usually it onl 
actions, and it can direct them only to the extent 
hacking of the class. For the Party cannot coyer, c 
fjyr Ihe class. For. however important its leading n 
Parly still. remains only part of Ihe class. Therefore 
lifies Ihe leading role of the Party with the dJCJafor* 
letariat suhslilules the Parly for the class. 
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Fourth. The Parly cterciscs U»e Jiclalorslup of Ihe proklarial 
“Tlie Parly is Mie direct governing vanguard of the proletariat; it 
is the teader." (Z.c/iin.) Ji» this staise llie Parly faJfcj power, the 
Parly gowern* the country. Bui this docs not n»ean that the Party 
exercises the dictatorship ol Ihe proletariat separately from tlie 
stale power, without the stale power; that the Part) governs liie 
country separately from the Soviets, not Ihrougli the Soviets. Tliis 
does not mean that ihe Party can he idenlilied with the Soviets, 
with tlie slate power. The Patty is the core of this power, 
hut it is not and cannot be idenlilied with llte stale power “...As 
the ruling parly," says Lenin, "wc could not luil merge Ihe Soviel 
‘upper ranks,' wilh the Parly ‘upper ranks' — they arc and will lie 
merged...." (Lenin, StUeted M'orls, VoL IS, ji. Dt.l This is per- 
fcclly true. But by this Lenin by no means wants to imply that our 
Soviel institutions as a whole (for instance, onr army, our Irons- 
port service, our economic institutions, etc) are P.irly institutions, 
that the Parly can serve as a substitute for the Soviets and their 
rumilicalions, that the Party can l>e idenliheii with tlie stale power. 
Lenin repeatedly said that “Ihe Soviet system is tlie diclaiorsliip 
of the prolctatlat,” and that “the Soviet |sowvr is the thclalorship 
nf Ihe protelarial" (Lenin, Colteclfd Wofl.*, Bussian edition, Vol. 
XXtV, pp. U>I5): but he nesrr said that the Parly is tlie stale 
powee, tliat the Soviets and (he Party are one and Ihe same thing 
The Parly, with a membership of several hundreti thousand, guides 
the Soslcts and their central and local mmiltcnlions. which embrace 
scseral millions of people, both Parly and non Party; luil it cannot 
nnd should not supplant them. Tlial is why l.riun says Mint “the 
dictatorship Is exercised by the proletaml. orpaniird in Ihe Soviets; 
the proletariat is led by the Communist P.«r|v (noKlieviks)"; that 
“.nil the work oriheParly Isc.srrieJ on through* the Soviets, which 
rmhr.scc the working masses Irrespcctisc tif octtip.-ituu!" (|.cnin, .Sc- 
ffcltd tVorkr, Vol. X. pp. 87. 89): nod lhal the dicl.slnrship “lias 
to l>e rxerclsrd . . . through* Ihe Soviet opp.srntus “ (Lenin, Srleeted 
Work*. Vot. IX, p 5.) Tlierrfore. whorscr IdenliRes Ihe leading 
role of Ihe Parly with the diclatorslup of tlie proIrlarI.it suhstitutes 
the Party (or the Soviets, for the state power. 

Fiflh The concept of diclaiorsliip of Ihe prolrl.iri.il is n stale 
eoneepl. Tlie dietalonhlp of the prolcinri.sl necessarily includes Mie 
concept of force. Tlierc is no dirtainrship wUhowl force, if dwtator- 
slilp is to be understood in the slrid s«ise of the term Lenin defines 
the dictatorship of the protrtariat as “ibte power liaved directly 
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policy; that, consequently, it ronsl not only leach the masses, bul 
also learn from them. 

U means, secondly, Miat Ihe Party must day after day win the 
confidence of the proletarian masses; that it must by its policy and 
work secure the support of the masses; that it must not command 
bul primarily convince the masses, help them to realize by their 
own experience the correctness of the policy of the Parly; that, con- 
sequently, it must be the guide, the leader and teacher of its class. 

To violate these conditions means to violate the proper mutual 
relationships between the vanguard and the class, to undermine 
“mutual confidence,” to shatter both class and Party discipline. 

“CerlaSnly,’' says 1-enin, ’’Atmosl everyone now realizes that the Bol- 
sheviks could not have maintained themselves in power for two and a half 
months, tel alone two and a lialt years, unless the strictest, iruly iron 
discipline had presailed in our Parly, and unlett tht taller had been 
tendered (lie fuftest and unteseroed support of the uihofe mass of the 
iiiorking elau* that U, of alt its Ihinking. hoiiesl, self-sacrlUvin^ and in- 
iluential ttements who are capable o( leading or of carrying with them 
the backward strata.'' (Lenin. SeleeUd Works, Vol X, p. 60 ) 

'The dictatorship of the proletariat." saya l^nln t«rtMr,“i8 a persist- 
enl tlrugglo-Hiloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military 
and ttonotnk, educational and administrative— against the forces and 
Iradiilona of the old society. The force of habit of mitlions and lens of 
mtUlons ta a most terrible force. Without en iron parly tempered In the 
atriiggle, niltiout a party enloging the eoiifidtnee of all that it honetl In 
the gluen class* witiiout n party capable of watching and influencing the 
mood of llu> masses, il m impossible to conduct such a struggle successful- 
ly." ithid. p. 84 1 

Dut how docs the Party acquire this confidence and support of 
the cL'iss? How is the iroo discipline necessary for the dictator- • 
ship of the proletariat bulll up; on what soil does it grow up? 

Here is what Lenin says on this subject: 

“How is the discipline of the revolulionary party of the proletariat ' 
maintained’ How « It teslcdf How is it rcuiforced? First, by the class 
consciouspess of the proletarian vanguard and by ils devotion to the rev- 
olution. by ils petaevtianee, setf-saerifioe and heroism. Secondly, by ils 
obilily to link itself with, to keep in close touch with, and to a’ ceriain 

ealent if you like, ta merge rmlh the broadest masses of the foifere* 

primarily with ttie iiroletariat. bat alto urilh the non.profetarian toiling 
masses. Thirdly, by the correctness of the political leadership ezercised 
by this vanguard, by the roTrecIness of ils political strategy and 
tactics, provided that the broadest masses have been convinced 
bu their ou»n erpertenee that they are correct. Hllhom these conditions, 
discipline in o revotutionary party that is really capable of being 
the parly of llic advanced class whose mission it is (o overthrow the 

• My llilitv.— .f.S 

to- lost 
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bourgeoisie and transform the whole of sodejy csnnol be achieved. With* 
out these conditions, all attempts lo establish discipline inevitably fall 
flat and end in phrasemongering and grimacing. O n th e_pther hand, 
t^se condiUons^camml arise all at once. They are created onlyjiy^po- 
long^ efTon and irafd-w‘on'cxperleiice.‘‘T^j^creationjs'7acilita^ted only 
by comet revolutionary theory, which, in its turn, is'"nol~a‘' dpgraa but 
ussumVs final shape only in close connection with Ihe.ptacticaLaclivU; 
oI~a truly 'mass and truly revolutionary movement.’' (/bid., p. 6t.) 

And further: 

• “'Hie victory over capitalism requires llie correct correlalion between 
the Jeaditig^Comnmnitl — Parly, the revolutionary ciait — the proltlariil 
— and the masses, l e., Ilie toilers and esploiled ns a whole. Only the 
Communist Party, if it is really (he vanguard of the revolutionary class, 
if it really contains all the best represeiilalives of lhat class, If it consists of 
fully conscious and devoted Communists who h.sve been educated and 
steeled by the experience of persistent revolutionary struggle, if this Parly 
has succeeded in linking itself inseparably with the whole life of Us clast 
and, through it, with tlie wliolc mass of exploited, and if it has lucceedrd 
In <otnptelelif winning the confidence of this class and (hit inoti*— only 
such ft Parly is capable of leading the proletariat in the most ruthless, 
decisive and llnal struggle against all the forces of eapllalism. On the 
other hand, only under (he ivadcrshJp of aiich a Party can Ihe prolelsnel 
display the full might of its revolutionary onslaught and iieuinlixc the 
inevitable apathy und soiuetimes resistance of Ihe small minority of the 
labour aristocracy, the old trade union and cooperative leaders, etc., who 
have been corrupted by capitafism— ^nly (hen will It be able to 
its full might, wldch, owing lo the very economic structure of capitah't 
society, is immeasurably greater than Ihe proportion of the pnpiilaliM 
it represents.” (/bid-, pp. 165-M| 

From ilie foregoing quotations il follows thot: 

1. The prestige of the Parly and Ihe iron discipline of the work- 
ing class lhat is necessary for Ihe dicfalorship of Ihe proletarial 
are huUt up not on fear nor on “unrestricted^ rlgiili of the Party, 
hut on llie confidence of tlie working class In the Parly, on lh« 
support which the Parly receives from Ihe working class. 

2. The conddnice of the working class In the Parly is oof 
quired at one stroke, and not by means of force against tlie ' 
ing class, but by (he Party's prolonged work imong the masses, y 
a correct Party (wticy, by Ihe ability of Ihe Parly |o convince f c 
inasMTS by their own experience of the eorreelness of its policy, by 
the ability of Ibe Party lo secure the support of Ihe working class 
and lo induce the masses of Ibe working class fo follow i/s /cad 

S ffWiouf a correct Parly poiYcjr. reiwformf Ay M’e ca/v/ nc 
of Ihe struggle of Ihe masses, and wUhoul Ihe rnnMcn<‘t n ‘ 
wockitig cUsf, there /s ii<»t and cannot be real Party leaden i* 
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4. The Party and its leadership, if the Party enjoys the con- 
fidence of the ctass. and if this leadership is a real leadership, can- 
not be contrasted to the dictatorship of the proletariat, because with- 
out the leadership of the Party (the “dictatorship” of tlie Party), 
enjoying the confidence of the working class, a dictatorship of the 
proletariat to any extent durable is impossible. 

Without these conditions, the prestige of the Party and iron 
discipline are either empty phrases or an idle boast and a swindle. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat cannot be contrasted to the 
leadership (the “dictatorship") of the Party. This is inadmissible 
because the leadership of the Party is (he principal thing in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, if we have in mind a diclalorship to 
any extent durable and complete, and not one like the Paris Com- 
mune. for instance, which was neither a complete nor a durable 
dictatorship. It is inadmissible because the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the leadership of the Patty lie. as it were, on the same 
line of activity, operate in the same direction. 

“The mere presenlallon ol the question— diclalorship of the Party or 
dietalorship of the class, dictatorship (Party) of the leaders or dictator- 
ship (Party) of the masses?'— tesunes," says Lenin, “io Ihe most Incred- 
ible and hopeless contusion ot mind Everyone knows that the niJis- 

ei are divided into classes.... (hal usually, and m Ihe majorily of 
casea, at least In modern civitired countries, classes are ted by pnlitlcal 
parlies; that political parlies, as a general rule, are directed by more or 
teas stable groups composed of the most authorilailve, infliienliBl and 
experienced members, who are elected to the most responsible positions 
and are called leaders ... To go so lar ..as to eoiiirasl. In general, 
dietainrship of (he masses to diclalorship of Ihe leaders is ridiculously 
absurd and slufnd." {Ibid, pp. 60-92.) 

This is absolutely correct. Out Ibis correct statement proceeds 
from the premise that correct mutual retalionx exist hetween the 
vanguard and the masses of Ihe workers, between the Parly and 
the class. It proceeds from the assumption that the mutual relations 
between the vanguard and the class remain, solo say, normal, re- 
main williin the bounds of “mutual confidence.” 

R «1 wbal if Ihe corrKt mutual relations belween Ihe vanguard 
and the cl.iss. if the relations of “mulual confidence” between Ihe 
Parly and the class are disturbed? What If Ihe Party itself begins, 
in someway or other, to contrast itself to the class, thus disturbing 
the foundations of its correct mutual relations with the class, thus 
dislurblng the foundations of “mutual confidence”? Are such cases 
possible? Yes, they are. Tltey are possible: 

1. // the P.irly begins to build its prestige among Ihe masses. 
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nol on Its work and on the confidence of the masses, but on Its 
."unrestricted'' rights; 

2. // the Party’s policy Is obtlously wrong and the Party is 

unwilling to reconsider and rectify its mistake; ' 

3. // the Parly policy, although in general correct, is one 
which the masses are not yet ready to adopt, and the Party is either 
unwilling or unable to bide Its time so as to give the masses an 
opportunity to become convinced by their own experience that the 
Party’s policy is correct. 

The history of our Party provides a number of such cases. Var- 
ious groupings and factions in our Parly have fallen and have 
been dispersed because they violated one of these three conditions, 
and sometimes all these conditions taken together. 

But it follows from this that contrasting the dictatorship of the 
proletariat to the "dictatorship" (leadership) of the Party can be 
regarded as wrong only: 

1. // by dictatorship of Ihe Parly in relation to the working 
class we mean just what Lenin meant— not a dictatorship in the 
strict sense of the term {"power based on force"), but the leadership 
of Ihe Parly, which precludes Ihe use of force against the class as 
a whole, against its majority; 

2. II the Party has the quallllcallons to be Ihe real leader of 
the class, if the Party’s policy is correct, if lU policy accords 
with the interests of the class; 

3. // the class, if the majority of Ihe class, accepts the Parly s 
policy, makes that policy its own, becomes convinced, as a result 
of the work of the Party, that this policy is correct, has confidence 
in the Party and supports it. 

The violation of these conditions Inevitably gives rise to a con 
flict between the Party and Ihe class, to a split between them, to 


their standing opposed to each other. 

Can the leadership of the Parly be imposed on the 
force? No, it cannot. At ail events, such a leadership cannot M to 
any degree a durable one. If the Party wants to remain the Par y 
of the proletariat it must know that it Is, primarily and prtneipa y, 
the guide, the lender, the teacher of the working class. e musi 
not forget what Lenin said on this subject in his pamphlet o 
and Revolution: 

"By educating the workers' party, Mantlsro 
the proletariat which is capable of sssuming »,*» order. 

whole people lo Socialism, of directing and organWrig 
of being the teacher, guide and leader* of all the tollers and p 


• My italics.— y.S. 
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in the lasV o( building up Ihelt eodet life wllhoul lh« bourgeoisie arid 
against the bourgeoisie.” (Lenin. Stiectfd Worki, Vol. VII, p. 26.) 

Can wc regard the Parly as the real leader of the class if its 
policy is wrong, if its policy comes into collision with the interests 
of the class? Of course not! In such cases the Party, if it svants to 
remain the leader, must revise its policy, must reclify its policy, 
must acknowledge its mistake and rectify it. in support of this 
thesis one could cite, for example, a fact in the history of our 
Party relating to the period of the abolition of Ihe surplus-appro- 
ptiation system, when the masses of workers and peasants were 
obviously discontented with our policy and when Ihe Party openly 
and honestly agreed to revise this policy. Here is what Lenin said 
at the time, at the Tenth Party Congress, on the question of abol- 
ishing Ihe surplus-appropriation system and introducing the New 
Economic Policy: 

“...we must not Uy to conceal anything, but must uy straight- 
forwardly that the peasants are not satisfied with the form of relation- 
ships that has been established «>ili them, that they do not want this 
form of relationships and will not tolerate it any longer. This ia indis- 
putable. They have definitely expressed this will; it is the will of the vast 
mass of the labouring population. We must reckon wilh this; apd we 
are sutfieleotiy sober politicians to say tlralghtlorwardly: Let us recon- 
aider our pollen towatdt the peatanirg.''* (Lenin, Selected Workt, 
Vol. IX. p. IM.| 

Should the Parly take the InUiallve and leadership in organliing 
decisive action of the masses merely on Ihe ground that Us policy 
is correct in genera], if that policy does not yet meet the confidence 
and support of the class because, say. of its polilicai backwardness; 
if the Parly has not yet succeeded in convincing the class of Ihe 
correctness of its policy because, say. events have not yet matured? 
No, it should not. In such cases the Party, i! it wants to be a real 
leader, must know how to bide its time, must convince the masses 
that its policy is correct, must help Ihe masses to become convinced 
hy their own experience that this policy is correct. 

"If a revolutionary party," says Lenin, "has not a majority among the 
vanguards of the revolutionary classes and in the country generallv, there 
can be no question of insiirrecHon." (Lenin, Seleeled Works, Vol". VL o. 
293.) 

. . revolution is Impossible without a change In the views of the 
majority of the working class, and this change Is brought about by the 
political esperience of the masses" (Leotci, Selected tVorki. VoL X. o 
136.) 

"The proletarian vanguard has been tdeologieally won over. That U 
Ihe main thing Without it not even the first step towards victory can be 

* Sty liilics.— V.S. 


ftui it It ilill ■ fillip wa^ from tkJnrjr. cannot fx’ 

• on wHh Ih* «an(u«fd •!«»>*, To throw lh< tinituard alone Into the 
dreittte btllle. Ixfore the •hole data, twfore the hn-d mattet hs.e ulm 
«p a pmlltno rlihrr ol Hireei aappnrt of the tansuard. or at leatt of 
I<nr»nlml neutrahlf towantt It. and one In whlrh they cannM potu'bly 
tttpport the enffny, wmiht he not merely folly hut a erime. And Iti ordrr 
that actually the ohole clait, that actually the hroad maitri of lollen 
and Ihme cippreiwd hy rapOa) may lake up iitrh a (Hnlilon. propayandi 
and ayitallon alone ate nol enouyh Tor Ihli the maitet (null hate (heir 
own pnllllral ettKrlenre** llWd. p. I3A| 

We know that Ihli h prrcUely linw nur f’arly acted during 
llie period from the time f.enln wrote hii April 'njcaci down to the 
lime of llir OcIoIkt Inaurrretion of 1017. And it wat precisely he- 
cause it acted according to these directions of Lrnin'a that it was 
successful in the Insiirrecllon. 

Such, in the main, arc the ronditkins of correct mutual reialions 
ttelwcen Hie vanguard and the class. 

What does leadfnhip mean when flic Party policy Is correcl 
and the correct relations hclween Ihe vanguard and the class are 
nol disturlted? 

I^eadership under fliese circumstances means the oblllly lo 
convince Ihe masses of the correctness of Ihe Parly’s policy! the 
ability to put forward and to carry out such slogans as bring 
Ihe masses lo the Parly position and help them to reolire by 
Ihclf own cspcricnce the correctness of the Parly’s policy; the 
ability to raise Ihe masses lo Ihe Party’s level of consciousness, 
and thus secure the support of Ihe masses and their readiness for 
the decisive struggle. 

Tliereforc, the method of persuasion is Ihe principal method 
employed by the Parly In leading Ihe class. 

“If we. In Russia today,” soys Lenin, “after two and a half ^*rs of 
unprecedented victories over the bourgeoisie of Russia and Ihe Enlente, 
were lo make ‘recognition of Ihe dictatorship’ a condition of trade 
union membership, we should be committing a folly, we should be damag- 
ing our influence over Ihe masses, we should be helping the MensheviM- 
For Ihe whole task of Ihe Communists Is to be able lo ranmnee IM 
backward dements, to work among them, and nol lo fence . 

off from them by arliflclal and childishly 'LfTl’ slogans" Obia.. p 

This does nol mean, of course, that Ihe Parly niusl convin^ce 
all the workers, down lo Ihe last man, and that only when I <* 
has been achieved is it possible lo proceed to action, that on y 
after this is it possibie lo $lart operatlom. Nol at all.^ If on’y 
means that before entering upon decisive political actions e 
Parly must, 'by means of prolonged revolutionary work, secure 
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liiT UseU llic ^HppoTt of tUe maiorUy of ll»e masses ot llic 
workers, or al least Ihe benevolent ncHlralily of Ihe majority 
of the class. Otherwise Lenin's thesis liial a necessary condition 
for victorious revoiulion is tliat the Parly win over the ma- 
jority of the working class to its side would l)c deprived of every 
meaning. 

Well, and what is to be done with the minority, if it does 
not wish, if it does not agree voluntarily to submit to the will of 
the majority? Can the Parly, should the Parly, enjoying llie con- 
ndence of the majority, eompel the minority to submit to the 
will of the majority? Yes, it can and it should. Leadership is 
ensured by the method of persuading the masses, as the principat 
method by which the Parfy influences the masses This, however, 
does not preclude, but presupposes. Ihe use of coercion, if such 
coercion is based on the conFidenee and support of ihe majority 
of the working class for the Parly, if it is applied to the minority 
after Ihe Party has convinced the majority. It would be well to 
recall the controversies around this subject that look place in our 
Parly during Ihe discussion on the trade union question. ^Vhat 
was Ihe mistake the Opposition. Ihe misiake Ihe Ceciran* com* 
milled at llial time? Was il that the Opposition then considered 
it possible to resort to coercion? Nol II was not that The mistake 
the Opposition made then was that, being smahle to convince Uie 
majority of the eorreclncss of their position, having lost the con* 
fldcitce nf the majority, they nevertheless began to apply coercion, 
began lo insist on ‘SlsaVing np" those wt>o enjoyed the confldence 
of the majority. 

Here is what Lenin said al that lime, at the Tenth Congress of 
Ihe Parly, in his speed) on the trade unions: 

"In order to esiablisli mutual relations and mutual confidente between 
the sanguard of the working class and the masses of the workers, it was 
necessary, il the Cectran had made a mistake . . to rectify this mistake. 
But when people begin to defend this mistake, il becomes a source of 
political danger Had not Ihe ulmost possible been done in Ihe way of 
democracy in heeding Ihe moods expressed here by Kiiliizov, we wouid 
have mei wilt) poiilic.il bankruptcy. Firti uir tnu»t coriofnce and then 
coerce. IVe mint al all curls firsf Conuince and then coerce.** We were 
not able to convince the broad masses, and disturbed the correct rela- 
tionships between the vanguard and Ihe masses." (Lenin, Collected 
Wo/Ar, Biissian edilion, Vol. XXVI, p 235.) 


* Abhresialed l.lle of llie Central Committee nf the Railway and 
Transport Workers' Union.— Crf Cng. erf. 

•* My iiahes. — J.S. 
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Lenin says the same thing in his pamphlet On the Tinde 
Unions: 

“...■we were able to apply coercion correctly and successfully when 
we were able to create a basis of conviction for it.” (Lenin Selteird 
Works, Vol. IX, p. 18.) 

And this is quite true, for without these conditions no leader* 
ship is possible. For only in this way can we ensure unity of action 
in the Party, if we are speaking of the Party, or unity of action 
of the class, if we are speaking of the class as a whole. Without 
this there is schism, confusion and demoralization in (he ranks of 
the working class. 

Such in general are the principles of correct Party leadership- 

Any other conception of leadership Is syndicalism, anarchism, 
bureaucracy — anything you please, but not Bolshevism, not 
Leninism. 

The dictatorship of (he proletariat ennnot be contrasted ^ 
the leadership (“dictalorshlp'*) of the Parly if correct mutual rcla- 
lions exist between the Pahy and (he working class, between (h* 
vanguard and the masses of the workers. But from this it follo^' 
that it is all the more Impermissible to identify the Parly will 
the working class, the leadership (”diclalorship”) of the Port) 
with the dictatorship of the working chnss. On the ground Ihol 
the “dictatorship” of the Party cannot be contrasted to the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, Sorln arrived at the wrong conclusion 
that “the dietatorship of the proletariat Is the illclntorshlp of out 
Porfy.'' Out Lenin speaks not only of llie impermissibility ol 
drawing such a contrast; lie abo speaks of the tmpermissibitityof eonj 
(rasling “dictatorship of the masses” to “dictatorship of the leaders- 
Would you, on fids ground, have us Identify the dictatorship of 
leaders with the dictatorship of the prolelorlal? If we look that line. 

' we would have to say that "the ilictalorthfp of the prolelnrliit it 
the dictatorship of our leaders.'* Out It Is precisely to lliis abiurdiiy 
that we are led, properly speaking, by the policy of Identifying the 
“dielatorship” of the Parly with the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Wliere does Zinoviev stand on this snbjeci? 

In essence, Zinoviev shares Siorin's point of view of Identifying 
the "dictatorship" of the Parly with the dictatorship of the protefar 
iat — with the one difference, liowever, that .Sorln expresses 
more openly and clearly, whereas Zinoviev "wriggles.” Onr need 
only lake, say, the following passage In Zinoviev’s book f-cn//''*®*, 
to ■ .Inced of this. 

Zinoviev, "I» tb« system eilsting In the US.5ft- 
yi *101 of its rievi eonfeot? It Is lt>e dictslorsblp of the pr-»- 
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lelarlal. WTial h the direct main»|Vting of power In the U.S.S.n.? Who 
civcj eJTfct to the power of the wtiiktwt Th« Cxjmwunlst Party! In 
this sense we* have the djcr«tor*A/p of the Patty. What i* the juridical 
form or power In the U.S.S.R.? Whal is the new type of stale system that 
was created by the October RevoJullonf The Soviet lysletu. The one does 
not In the least contradict the otber.'* 

That the one does not contradict the olher is, of course, correct 
if by diclatonhip of the Party in relation to the working class as 
a whole we mean the leadership of the Parly. But how Is It pos- 
sible, on fhis ground, to place a sign of equality between the dic> 
talorship of the proletariat and the “dictatorship" of the Party, 
between the Soviet system and the “dictatorship" of the Party? 
Lenin idenliPied the Soviet system with the dictatorship of (he pro- 
letariat, and he was right, for the Soviets, our Soviets, are organ!* 
zalions which rally the labouring masses around the proletariat 
under the leadership of the Parly. But when, where, and in which 
of his w'ritings did Lenin place a sign of cqualily between the “die* 
letorship" of the Party and the dictatorship of (he proletariat, 
between the “dlclatorship" ol the Party and the Soviet system, as 
Zinoviev does now? 

Neither the leadership ("dictatorship") of Ihe Party nor the 
leadership (“dictatorship") of the leaders coniradiets Ihe dictator* 
ship of the proletariat. Would you, on ffus ground, have us pro- 
claim that our country Is ihe country of Ihe dictatorship of the 
proletariat, that I* to soy. the country of Ihe dictatorship of the 
Party, that (s to soy, the country of the dictatorship of the leaders? 
But it is precisely to this absurdity that we are led by the “principle" 
of identifying the “dictalorsbip" of Ihe Party with the dictator* 
ship of the proletariat which Zinoviev so steallhity and iimidly ad- 
vocates. 

In Lenin's numerous works 1 have been able to note only Hve 
cases in which he (ouches, in passing, on the question of (he dicta- 
torship of the Party. 

The first case is in his controversy with the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and the Mensheviks, where he says: 

“When we are reproached with the dictatorship of one party, and 
when, as you have heard, a propovU U made to esiaWish a united So- 
cialist front, we reply: 'Yes, ihe dictatorship of one paftyl We stand by 
it, and cannot depart from it, lor H is the Party which, in the course of 
decades, has won Ihe position of vanguard of the whole factory and in- 
dustrial proletariat."’ tl-enin, CMecled WorJe*. Russian edition. Vol 
XXIV. p. 423 I 
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Tlie second ease Is in his "Lctlcr lo ihe Workers and Pcasaiils 
on llic Victory over Koichnk/' in whicli he says: 

"Some people fcspccially Ibe Menslieviki and Ihe Sodalisl-nevolulion- 
arics— lilt of IIk*iii, even the 'Lrfis* aninni; lliem) are Iryinjf lo scare the 
pcasanis wiih (he bogey of Ibe ‘dictatoribtp of one parly,’ llie parly of 
Hotatieviks, Cniiiiiumlsls. The peasants have learned from (he case 
Kolchak not to be terrified by this bogey. Either the dictatorship 
Ibe iron rule) of the landlords and capitalisis, or the dictatorship of the 
working class." (I.enin, CoUttUd Workt, Russian edition, V’ol. XXIV, p. 
430.) 

Tile fliird case is Lenin's spwcli af Ifie Second Congress of Ite 
Communist inlcrnntional in his controversy with Tanner. I hare 
quoted it above. 

The fourth case is a few lines in “Left-Wing” Communism, 
an Infantile Disorder. The passages in question have already been 
quoted above. 

And the fifili case is in In's draft outline of Ihe dicfalorship of 
the proletariat, publislicd in the Lenin Miscellany, Volume IIi> 
where there is a sub-heading ^'Dictatorship of One Parly." (C/- 
Lenin MUcellaiuj, Russian edition. Vol. Ill, p 407.) 

It should be noted that in two out of the live cases, Ihe last and 
the second, Lenin puts Ihe words "dictatorship of one parly" 
quotation marks, thus clearly emphasising ll»e ine.iacf. figural/re 
sense of this formula 

It should also be noted that in every one of these cases, when 
Lenin speaks of tlie “diclalorsliip of Ihe Party" in retniion to tl<^ 
working class, he .means, not diclatorsiiip in tlie proper sense o 
the term ("power based on force”), but the leadership of the 
Party. 

It is chnraclerislic lltal in none of his works, major or secon 
ary, in wliich Lenin discusses or merely alludes lo Ihe diclalor- 
sliip of the prolelariat and Ihe role of the Party in the system o 
Ihe diclatorsiiip of the proletariat, is there any hint whoteier 
that "the diclatorsiiip of Ihe protelarial is Ihe dictatorship of our 
Parfy.” On llie contrary, every page, every line of these 
cries out against sucli a formulation. (Cf. State and 
The Proletarian Hevoliitiot} and the Renegade Kaidsky, 

Wing” Communism, an Infantile Disorder, etc.) 

Even more characteristic is Ihe fact that in Ihe theses o ^ 
Second Congress of the Communfsf ftifernaft'amn’ •m- , 

political parly, which were ilratva op under the direct guldanc 
Lenin, and lo whicli Lcntn repeatedly referred in his SPJ'" ^ 
model of Ihe correct formulation of Ihe role and las s 
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Party, -we do no! fmd one UMird, literally no{ one word, about 
dictatorship of the Party. 

What does all this indicate? 

It indicates that: 

a) Lenin did not regard the formula "dictatorship of the 
Parly" ais irreproachable and exact, for which reason it is very 
rarely used in Lenin's works, and is sometimes put in quotation marks. 

b) On the few occasions that Lenin was obliged, in contro- 
versy with opponents, to speak of the dictatorship of the Party, he 
usually referred to the “dictatorship of one Parly," f.c., to the fact 
that our Parly holds power alone, that it does not shore power with 
other parties. Moreover, he always made it clear that the dicta- 
torship of the Party in relation to the working class meant the 
leadership of the Parly, its leading role 

c) In all those cases in which Lenin thought it necessary to 
give a scientine deHnilion of the role of the Parly in the system of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, he spoke cTcfusmelg of the lead- 
ing role of the Parly in relation to the working class (and there 
are thousands of such cases). 

d) That is why it "never occurred” to Lenin to include the 
formula “dictatorship of the Party" in the fundamental resolu- 
tion on the role of the Party (t Itavc in mind the resolution adopt- 
ed at the Second Congress of the Communist Inlernalional). 

Those who Identify, or try to identify, the "rtictalorship” 
of the Party and, therefore, the “dictatorship of the leaders" with 
the d'iclalorsh'ip of the protelartal are wrong from the point of 
view of Leninism, and arc politically shortsighted, for they thereby 
violate the condilions for the correct mutual relationships bciween 
the vanguard and the class. 

Needless to say. the formula “diclalorship of the Parly," when 
taken without the aliove-mentioned reservations, can give rise to 
quite D number of dangers and political defects in our practical 
work. This formula, taken without mervations, says, as it were: 

a) To the non-Partg masses: Don't dare to eonlradiel, don’t 
dare to argue, for the Party can do everything, for we have the 
dictatorship of the Party. 

b) To the Party cadres: Act more boldly, lighten the screw, 
there is no need to heed »hal the non-Parly masses say, we hare 
the dictatorship of the Parly. 

c) To the top leadership of the Parly: You may enjoy the lux- 
ury of a certain amount of self-comptaisance. you may even be- 
ettme a \\We eonce'iXed, »l yon YiVe, lot we hase the dictatorship 
of the Party, and, “consequently.” the dictatorship of the leaders 
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It Is quUe opportune to call attention to these dangers precisely 
Ql the present moment, when the political activity of the masses 
Is rising; when the readiness of the Parly lo heed Ihe voice ot the 
masses Is of particular value; when regard for Ihe interests of 
the masses is a fundamental precept of our Party; when it Is In- 
cumbent upon the Parly lo display particular caution and particu- 
lar nexibility in its policy; when tlic danger of becoming conc^'led 
U one of the most serious dangers confronting the Party In its task 
of correctly leading the masses. 

One cannot but recall Lenin's golden words at the Eleventh 
Congress of our Parly: 

“Among the people we (ihe Conimunuls — J.S.l are as a drop in the 
ocean, and we can administer only when we properly express what Itir 
people are conscious of Unless wc do lliis Ihe Commiinisl Parly will no! 
lead the proletariat, Ihe proletariat will not lead Hie masses, and the whole 
machine will collapse." (Lenin. Selected Works, Vol. IX. p. 364.) 

''Properly express what the people ore eonseious of'— this U 
precisely the necessary condition that ensures for the Party Ih* 
honourable role of the principal guiding force in Ihe system of the 
diclatofship of the proletariat. 


VI, THE QUESTION OF THE VICTORY OF SOCIALISM 
IN ONE COUNTRY 

My pamphlet The Fonndations of Leninism (April 192-f, 
edition) contains two formulations on the question of the viclory 
of Socialism in one country. The first of these runs ns follows: 

“Formerly, the viclory of the revolution In one country 
impossible, on Ihe assumption that it wouJd require the j 

Kof the proletarians of all or at least of a majority of the advanced f 
tries to achieve victory over the bourgeoisie. Now this poim of 
longer accords with Ihe facts. Now we must proceed from the , 
of such a viclory, for Ihe uneven and spasmodic character of the uev r 
mcnl of the various capltaltsi countries under the conditions or , , 
Ism, Ihe development, within Imperialism, of catnilropnic ronlra ' 
leading lo inevitable wars, the growlli of the revolutionary 
all countries of the world— all this leads, not only lo the possib » y. 
also to the necessily of Ihe viclory of Ihe proletariat In Indi u 
tries.”* 

This (hesis is quite correef and needs no commenl. H is 
ed against Ihe theory of the Social-Democrats, who regar 
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seixure of power by Ihe pro)elarial In one country, wilhoul Ibe si- 
mullaneous victory of the revolnlion in other countries, as utopian. 

But the pamphlet The Fonndofioni of Leninfsm coi^ains a 
second formulation, which says;* 

‘'Bui the overllirow ol Itie power ol the bourgeoisie and eslablishl 
ment of the power ol the proleUriat in one country does not yell 
mean that the complete \letory of $ociali«m has been ensured.j 
The pnnctpal task of Socialism— the organization of Socialist pro- 
duction— has still to be lutflHed. Cjwi this task be fulfilled, can the 
final victory of Socialism be achieved in one eounlry. without the 

joint efforts of the proleiarians In several advanced countries? NPi_Ll£an' 

nottj ro overthrow the bourgeoisie tt>e efforts of one country are suf-. 
licieni; this Is proved by the history of our revolution, For the final \ 
victory of Socialism, for the organisation of SoeialisI production, Ihe I 
efforts of one country, particutarty of a peasant country like Itussia, are j 
insufficient; for (hat, the efforts of Ihe proletarians of several advanced 1 
countries are required.” (Tht Foundofions of LeninS$m, first Russian i 
editioQ.i 


iS 


This second formulation was directed against the assertion of 
the crWci of Leninism, agatmt the TtoUkyWes, who decUted that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat ict one country, in the absence 
of victory in other countries, could not “hold its own in the face 
of a conservative Europe.” 

To that extent — but only to that extent— this formulation was 
then (April 1921) adequate, and undoubtedly it served a certain 
purpose. 

Subsequently, however, when the criticism of Leninism In this 
sphere had already been overcome In the Party, and when a new 
question had come to the fore — the question of the possibility of 
building a complete Socialist society by the efforts of our country, 
without help from outside— the second formulation became obvi- 
ously inadequate, and therefore Incorrect. 

What is the defect in this formulation? 

The defect is that it joins two different questions into one: It 
joins the question of the possibth'fy of building Socialism by the 
efforts of one country — which must be answered In the affirma- 
tive— wilb the question as to whether a country in which the die- 
lalorshlp of Ihe proletariat has been established can consider itself 
fully rmornnleeil against iisieivention, and consequently against 
the restoration of the old order, without a victorious revolu- 
tion in a number of other countriw— which must be answered in 
Ihe negative. This is apart from |he fact that Ibis second forinula- 

• to dm Russian adilioa. 
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tion may give occasion for lliinUiig tlial the organiznlion ofSociat* 
ist society by the cfTorts of one country is impossible — which, of 
course,^ is incorrect. 

For these reasons 1 revised and corrected this formufalion In 
my pamphlet The October Reootutioii nnd the Toctics of the Baf 
Sian Communists (December t924); I divided the question into 
two— into the question of fall guarantees ayninu the res/ornfion 
0 / Ihe bourgeois order, and the question of tlie possibililg of budd- 
ing a complete Socialist soeiefg in one country This was e/Tccteil. 
first of all, by treating the “complete victory of Socialism” os "full 
guarantee against the restoration of the old order.” which is pos- 
sible only through “the Joint elTorls of the proletarians of icvrrsl 
countries”: and, secondly, by prociainting, on.ttie basis of Lenin s 
pamphlet On Cooperation, the indisputable truth that sve hare sl> 
that Is necessary for building a complete Socialist society. fC/. Thf 
October Pevolutlon and the Toctics of the lltisslan Communisit)* 

It was this new formulation of llte question that formed Ihf 
basis for the well-known resolution of Ihc Pourleenth Parly Con- 
fernice, On ihe Tntlr of the Comintern and of the Coni/nunht 
Party of flutiia, wliicti eiamlncs the question of the vfelory o' 
Socialism in one country in connection with the slaliilixation O' 
capitalism (April 1925). and considers that Ihe luiilding of Soefar 
Ism |jy the efforts of our country is possible and necessary. 

Tills nesv formulation also sersed os Ihe hosli for my pamp 
The nesults of Ihe Work of Ihe Fotirlrrnlh I'arlg Conferme*. 
publistifd in May 1925. Immediately after Ihe Fourlecnih Pirlf 
Conference. 

With regard to Ihe prcseiil.iUon of Ihe qiiesllon of Ihe vie on 
of Sorijliim Jn one coctniry, Ihis pamphlet stales: 


roup* Of conjrvwi'"’”” nnU- 

ri>nlr»iliTtion» i* the Inttmal ronlra>l>r1ioni that e*isl b«lw«n P 
ttriil and lt*e pnianlry JiMs refers to Ihe huiMing of 
eouDlr> — JS\. Tlie other group of contrsdlclinns is the ^ 

trsdietions tluil esist fjelwrets our country, as the tJod of * *• 

•II the otlter roontries. as lands of capiialism (Ihli refers In I * 
siel'wy of Sortal.sra—- / 5) SMioever confuses the first **^'“1* 
Iraj^tw.rtjs. which ran r»e oterrome entirely hy Ih* efforts of "o® 
wuh lt.e aeoond group of eonlradieiions. wliose sofulion 
effort* of the pr.jUurian* of aeierat cwniries. eommils • tn 

lanlaJim. it eilher a Biudd'e-head or ' /Wer 

l*tt.-ti “ (f.f ra< firrult, ~/ Ih, lr«ft «-f the routteenth F'r'tf 
tare) 


UMM >1* MfriCrtfe-f tre t%e 
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On Ihe queiUon of Ihe utVory of Socialiim in otir country, the 
pamphlet slates: 

“We can build Socialism, and we will build it together with the peas* 
entry under Ihe leadership of Ihe working class,..." for "under Ihe dic- 
tatorship o( the proletariat we possess ... all lhat is needed to build a 
complete Socialist society, overcoming all Internal dirileullies, for we can 
and must overcome them by onr own efforts.” (Ibid | 

On the question of ihe final viclory of Socialism, it stales: 

“The final victory of Socialism is Ihe full guarantee against attempts 
at iotervenUon, and hence against restoration, for any serious attempt at 
restoration can be made only with serious support from outside, only 
with the support of tnletnational capital. Thttefoie, the support of our 
revolution by ihe workers of alt countries, and sUll more, the victory of 
the workers in at least several countries, is a necessary condition for fully 
guaranteeing the first victorious country against attempts at intervention 
and restoration, a necessary condition for the final victory of Soctatism “ 
tlMd.) 

Clear, one would thinki 

U ti well known that this question was trealed In Ihe same spir- 
it in my pamphlet Quesfiom and An$wets (June 19?5) and in 
the political report of Ihe Central Commillee to the Fourteenth 
Congress of the Communist Patty of the Soviet Union fDecember 
(929). 

Such are the facts. 

These facts, 1 think, are known to all and sundry, including 
S^itioviev. 

If now. nearly two years after Ihe ideological struggle In Ihe 
Party, and after the resolution that was adopted at Ihe Fourteenth 
Parly Conference fAptil 1925), Zinoviev finds it possible in his 
concluding remarks at the Fourteenth Parly Congress (December 
1925) to dig up the old and quite inadequate formulation contained 
in Stalin's pamphlet written in April 1924, and to make it the basis 
for deciding the already decided question of the victory of Social- 
ism in one country — then this peculiar trick of his serves only to 
show that be has gol himself completely muddled on this question. 
To drag the Parly back after it has moved forward, to evade the 
resolution of the Fourteenth Party Conference after it has been 
confirmed by the Plenum of the Central Commillee, means to be- 
come hopeieuly enmeshed in contradictions, to have no faith in 
the cause of building Socialism, to abandon the path of Lenin, and 
to acknowledge defeat. 

What do we mean by the possibiffly of the victory of Socialism 
in one country? 



tfon may give occasion foHrnnkfiig dial Uic organiialion ofSocial- 
isl society by llic clForts of one country S$ Impossible—which. cf 
course,^ is Incorrect. 

For these reasons I revised and corrected this formulation in 
my pamphlet The October neootitiion nml the Tactics oj the Ruv 
Sian Communists (December 192IJ; 1 divided the question into 
two — into the question of full guarantees against the restoration 
of the bourgeois order, and llic question of the possibUitg of build- 
ing 17 complete Socialist sodefg in one country. This was ciTeclefi, 
first of all, by treating the "complete victory of Socialism" as "full 
guarantee against the reslaraliqn of the old order,” which is pos- 
sible only through “the joint efforts of the proletarians of levrra! 
countries”; and, secondly, by proclaiming. on,ffie basis of teoia's 
pamphlet On Cooperation, the indisputable truth that we have sll 
that Is necessary for building a complete Socialist society. (C/. The 
October Revolution and the Tactics of the Russian Communiils)* 

It svas this new formulation of the question that formed 
basis for the well-known resolution of the Fourteenth Parly Con- 
ference, On the Tasks of the Cominlern and of the Commanhl 
Party of Russia, which examines the question of the victory of 
Socialism in one country in connection with the stabilization of 
capitalism (April 1925). and considers that the building of Social- 
ism by the efforts of our country is possible and necessary. 

This new formulation also sersed as the basis for my pamphw' 
The Results of the Work of the Fourteenth Parly Conference. 
published in M.iy 1925, immediately after the Fourfecnlh Party 
Conference. 

With regard to the presentation of the question of the vie ory 
of Socialism in one country, this pamphlet slates: 


"Our country reprcsenls Iwo groups of conlratliclioni 
conlrodiclion, is the internal coniradiclions between the prol^ 

lariat and the peasantry (this refers to ihe building of Soe.al.sm in o« 
counlry-/.S.I. The other group of 

tradition, fhal [lhr"'Ie?e„ ,o L 

a t the o her cotinl^. as Ihe first group of con- 

victory of Socialism--/. j, efTorls of one country- 

Iradict.ons. which T’^.'^djeUons. whose solution requires Ih* 

with the second feco“P . * p,.at countries, commits a gross error 
olTort. «f He pro eUram of „r „„ IneorrlsiM, nppor- 

Sl"‘ "" 

eoee.l 

. -♦ th» aDeslJo" *** subUduled for the old on* 

• This new foroiulatloo o» ef l.fflnlim. 

In ’subiequent cdiUonj of *«< 
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On the question of the wcforjr of Socialism in our country, the 
pamphlet stales; 

"We can build Socialism, and we will build it together with the peas* 
anlTj under the leadership of the working class; . . for "under the dic- 
tatorship of the prolelanal we possess ... all lhal is needed lo build a 
complete Socialist society, overcoming all Internal dilfleullies. for we can 
end must overcome them by our own efforts." (/bid) 

On the question of the /inol victory of Sociaiisnt, it slates; 

"The final victory of Socialism U the full guarantee against attempts 
at inlervenlion, and bence against resloralion, for any serious attempt at 
restoration can be made only with serious support from oulfide, only 
with th« support of inlernalional capital. Therefore, the support of our 
revolution by the workers of all countries, and slill mnre, the victory of 
the workers in al least several countries, is a necessary condition for fully 
guaranteeing the first victorious country against attempts at intervention 
and restoration, a necessary condition for the final victory of Socialism " 
tlbld.) 

Clear, one would think! 

It ti well krtown that this question was treated In the same spir- 
it in my pamphlet Qucsffons aruf An$mert (June 1926) and In 
the political report of the Central Committee lo the Fourteenth 
Congress of the Communist Parly of the Soviet Union (December 
1926). 

Such are the facts. 

These facts, 1 think, are known lo a!) and sundry, including 
Zinoviev. 

If now. nearly two years after the ideological slrug(;le in the 
Party, and after the resolution that was adopted at the Fourteenth 
Party Conference (April 1925), Zinoviev finds it possible In his 
concluding remarks at the Pourteenlh Party Congress (December 
1925) to dig up the old and quite inadequate formulation contairred 
in Stalin's pamphlet written in April 1921, and lo makeii the basis 
for deciding the already decided question of the victory of Social- 
ism In one country — then this peculiar trick of his serves only to 
show that he has got himself completely muddled on this question. 
To drag the Parly back after it has moved forward, to evade the 
rtsolulion of the Fourteenth Party Conference after It has been 
confirmed by the Plenum of the (>n(nil Committee, means to be- 
come hopelessly enmeshed in coniradiclions, to have no failh in 
the cause of building Socialism, to abandon Ihe path of Lenin, and 
lo acknowledge defeat. ■ ’ 

TNIjai do we mean by Ihe ponibaitg of the victory of Socialism 
in one country? 
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We mean the possibility of solving the contradictions between 
the proletariat and the pcasanliy with the aid of the Internal forces 
of our countrj-, the possibility of the proletariat assuming power 
and using that power to build a eoinptete Socialist society in our 
country, with the sympathy and the support of the proletarians of 
other countries, hut without the preliminary victory of the prole- 
tarian revolution in other countries. 

Without such a possibility, the building of Socialism is buiM' 
ing without prospects, building without being sure that Soclalisn' 
will be built. It is no use building Soetaliim without being sure tbit 
we can build it, without being sure that the technical backward- 
ness of our country is not an Inwperable obstacle to the building 
of a compli'le Sociatht society. To deny such a possibility is In 
display lack of faith in the cause of building Socialism, to abandon 
Leninism. 

What do we mean by the Impoivbllily of the complete, fln-d 
victory of Socialism In one roimiry without the victory of the resir 
hition in other countries? 

We mean the Impossibility of having full giiaronlefs sgalnst 
intervention, and conwrftienlly ogaiusi the restoration of the bou' 
geoli order, wUhoul the victory of tlir revolulinn in at least ■ nui 
lier of countries. To deny this indispuluMe thesis Is to oband' 
Internationalism, to abandon l,eiiiniim. 


I *^V» are Using." says Lenin "not merely In a il.ile. but In ® *{[*(*' 
of from, and ihe eilslenee or ihe Swviel Jlfpntilie |lde by lUe witb I" 
pertabsl stain for a long tinse unthinkable. One or Ihe other . 
uoiph In Ihe end And before lh»i end SMper»eT»r» a series of ff*" ' 
eirflismns tirinerfi Ihe Snswr llepublle and the bourgeoli sUTes W'l* ' 
l-wslubte Ttial. means Um If the rnllng elais. |lie prnlel.iri.rl. ’ 

bold sway. II must pros* Us raparity to do so by rtiiliMry orgs"'”"'' 
■ 1v>" iLeom Selected tVoeis. Vol VIM, p, 931 . 

-kVeno- bare befoee us." says Lenin In another plare. 
tntsUMe r^u.l.tiriuai, but •« on<|ueslIonjMe. an Indisputahfe, a t ■ 
cne-U.ria9> nearrthetess MlJl it Iasi b«»i* I cannot tell mie, It"*" • 
asToe* ten .kml r.enf./ee »» must nerel,e the greatest jK/sslhl# f*«' 
Aa-i lU tfU preerpi of uur the flesl leswm to U Jeame-t fr^ 

Rtal oelnifi--* daiuid iIm -{M st year, the lesson whieh a ^ 
• inkers asd pejuais most Vara, is that •* must be «fl 
mast rtwtrto'/rt rhji ur are suf(r/sia<te<l by people, etaa^ ao'l 
wwets aV, ot-e»!jt ciperss iheie tntcoM baire.| foe us. "•**"* _*,.j 
U r lUt »e are at ail l.mes ts»f « baje'a trradt.U ft'** "!'* ,.}j 

Us.v,«- tv/leere./ »»ve*.. Ha-fan e-r.I.-m. f 


4>Tir. l.’oe »WJiJ lfc..skt 

si.rs 2„'»/swe sf.Sfl.i Ort Ike (l-jest-.O td fh* 
is ©ear 

< ' 


,i«f/.ry iJ 
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Usirn: 

"When we speaV ct the hnal ot Soct*li%ni we meun ttvS* ittuthr 

al lea«l: il tlie eWillon of diaMi. end therefore 2) the atmlilion of the 
dittatutjhip ot one clats, (n Ihle cue the diclatorjhlp of lUe prolelat* 
tat"... "If ne are lo get a elcatet Mea of Iio«v Ihe (jiteslioii itanili 
here. In the U S.S U., in Ih* year tMS." tay* Zlnonee forihefv "no niusl 
(lislinguish between two Ihingt: l| the assured puiMibllity of engaging 
in building Snclalisni— such a possibility, il slandi to reaiim, is r]iiitecon* 
ceivable within Hie limits of one country: and 3 ) (he cumplele conslruc- 
linn and cunsulidniion of Soclailsm, Ihe achieoemenl nf n Socialist 
system, of a Socialist society." 

^Vhnl Ciiii all this signify^ 

It signifies lliat by Ihe final victory of Socialism in one country 
Zinoviev means, not Ihe guarantee against intervention and resto- 
ration, but the possibility of conipivlely building Socialist society. 
And by the victory of Socialism in one country Zinoviev means 
the sort of Sociulist cotislrwclioti which cannot and should not 
kail to (lie complek building of S«»cialisin. }}ii|)li.irniil conslriiclion, 
consiruehon without prospects, building Socialism olltiough tlie 
complele construction of Socialist society h impossible~*such is 
Zinoviev's position. 

To build Socialism without the potslhility of completing it; (o 
build knowing that It connof be com/>fc/C(f— such are the absurd!* 
ties Its which Zinovies* lias involved himself. 

But this Is a mockery of Ihe question, nol a solution of ill 

Here is another extract from Zinoviev's concluding speech at 
the Fourteenib Party Congress; 


‘Take, for msUnre. (lie thing* Comrade Yuliu\lcv said at Ihe Inst 
Kursk Prusincint P.nly ('.onferenee. lie asks; 'la il pnssihtc lor ui, stir- 
rounded as we are on all sides by capiialisl envniirs. to build Socialism 
in one country under such condilionst' And he answers-. 'On the basis 
of all that has been said we have a right to say nol only that we are 
liuilding SocialKRi, but that in spite of (he fact that (nr tlie lime tx-ing 
we .sre alone, that fur Hie time being we are the niily Sosict couniry, Ihe 
only Sosiel stale in Hie world, we shall romiilclc the building of Social- 
ism.’ (A'urrA:nya Pravda No. 279, December 8, 1925 I Is this Ihe Leninist 
method of presenttiig the quesllont Does not this smack o/ nnfionat nar- 
rouhmlndednessl”* 


Thus, according to Zinoviev, Ihe recogniliun of the possibility 
of building Socialism in one country signifies the adoption of the 
point of view o! national narrow-mindedness, while the denial of 
sucli a possibility signifies the adoption of Ihe point of view of in- 
lernalionalism. 


• My lisllcs-d.y. 
11-1031 



Bill if llii< be Jrue, is il al all worlli wliile figliting for viclof)’ 
over the capiliilisi cleinonh in our economy? Does il not follow 
from Ibis llial siirli a viclory is imimsslble? 

Capilulalion to the capitalist rlemenls in our fco;ro«if/ — ilialis 
where Mie inlicreni logic of Ziiiovics’'s line of argnini-nl leads ns. 

And Ibis absiiidily, wlilrli lias nolbing in common with I.enin- 
isni, is presenli’d In ns by Zinoviev ns “inlcnnilionalism,” as 
“hundicd-pei-cenl Leninism !*’ 

I assert tlml on ibis most imimrfaiil qnesltim of biiildiiig .So- 
cialism Zinoviev is deserting Lenrnism and slipping lo Ihe stand- 
point of tbc Menslicvik Sukhanov 

Let ns turn lo Lenin. Here is what lie said about ibe victory 
of Socialism in one country even before the October Hevoliilion. 
in August IQir); 

"Uneven economic and polilioal deselnpnwiil b an aboiliile la* 
capil.ilisin. Hence, (lie viclory of Socialism is possible, llrsl In seier.il nr 
even in one rapiialist coitniry, laken singly. The viclorions prolrUri.n 
of thiU coimlry, having cxproprialcd Ihe capilalisis and nryaiiiztil It* 
XocMlst jiroditcli'iti* would slaiiil up ag/tinU the rest of Ihe world. •»* 
capil.'ilisl world, altrucinig lo 11 $ cause llie oppressed claisei of 
counlrlct, raising revoUs in those roimiries against the CHpitallsb, son lo 
the event of necessity coming out e'cn with armed force ogahisl 
ploiling classes and their slates." (I.enin.' .SV/rc/cd U’orA’s, Vol. V, p. Ht'l 

WJial d<ies Lenin mean by Hu* jibniM- "Juiving ... tirgnnl^f** 
its own Socialist production,’* which 1 have enipliasircd? Ib“ mean* 
that tbc proletariat of the victorious cotintry, having sclrcd po*’ 
cr, can and must org.'iniic Socialist |>roducllon And svliat d^ 

II mean ln'‘organi7e Socialist production"? it iiicniis to bnilJ •* '* 
cialist society. It is hardly necessary to prove llmt Lenin s e cu 
and dellnilc statement newts no furUivr roinnient. If It were oi 
wise, Lenin’s call for sciturcof power by Ibt* prnlclari.'il In Oc o 
11)17 would In' inconiprclicnslbk*. . 

Vmi see Unit Lenin’s lucid llicsisin compiirison with 
innddled and niili-Li'iiinivt ’TlK*sis" Unit wv can cngiigc In "" 
big Socialism “svilbin the limits of one coimlry, ’’ allbong | 
bii/ioxsi(ife to build il, is as difTvccul from Ibe I.iltcr as the sk) r 
llie v.'irtb - 

Tlic sl.itenicnt quote*! al«vc was made by Lenin In I9b>. 
fore the proletariat iud taken power Bid perhaps be mod 
views after power had been taken. lifter 19177 Let us him 
pamphlet On Coopernlion, written in 192.1. 
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“As a waller of fad,” says Lenin, -the power of stale over all large- 
scale means of production, the power of state in the hands of the prole- 
latial,tlic alliance of this proUlarial wUh lb« many millions of small and 
\ery sniall pcjsauU, the assured leadcrsliip of the peasantry by the pro- 
letariat, etc. — is not this oil thot U nrcessory in order 1o build a complete 
Socialist society from the cooperalises. from the cooperatives alone, 
n-hicli we formerly .treated as huckstering and whidi from a certain 
.ispect we have the right to treat as such now, under NEP? Is this not 
all tliat is necessary for the purpose of building a complete Socialist so- 
ciety? This is not yet the huildins of Socialist society, but it is all that is 
necessary and sufficient for this baildissg.”* {Lenin, Selected Works, 
V.jl IX. p. 403.) 

In other words, wc can and must build a complete Socialist so- 
ciety, for wc liavu at otir disposal all lhat is necessary and suf- 
ficient for this purpose. 

1 think il svould be difficult lo express oneself more clearly. 

Compare Lenin’s classical thesis with the anti-Leninist reproof, 
Zinoviev hutleil al Yakovlev, and you will rcohic lhat Yakovlev 
wus only repenting' Lenin's words about the ]H><sihiIily of building 
Socialism in one cuuniry, wbercas Zinoviev, by attacking this 
thesis and eoaUgallug Yakovlev, deserted Lenin and adopted the 
point of view of the Menshevik Sukhanov, the point of view Ihui 
it is impossible lo build Socialism in our country owing lo Us lech* 
nical backwardness. 

One can only wonder why we look power in October 1UI7 if 
we <lid Mot count «n completely building Socialism^ 

U'e iliotihf not have taken pou»er in October 79/7 — this is the 
conclusion lo which the inherent li^ic of Zinoviev's line of argu- 
ment leads us 

, 1 assert furlhcr that in Ihis most important <tucstion of the 

j siclory of Socialism Zinoviev has gone counter to the dcRnile 
‘ (locisions of otir Parly, as registered in the well-known rcsohilidii 
of the roiirlccnlh Parly Confereiiec On the Taskt of the Com- 
^ munUt Ittiernalionat and of fhe Communttf Party of flussia in Con- 
’ nerti'on with the Enlaraetl Plemim of the Ereeiiliue Commiftee of 
the Coniniirnist f/iternntionnf. 

1-el IIS refer to Ihis resolution. Here is what il says al>oul the 
^ victory of Socialism in one coimlry: 

(J *Tlic rxUtciicc of two Jlimrirkally oppovd iocial »yslrnis gi»M riw 

^ lo the constant stenace of taplIalHI blockade, of other forms of eeonoinic 

, i'r»->\urc. of armed hilcrsTnlioii, of restoration. Cnnseqiicnllr. the onlr 

f' Kuaraiilrc ,.f flmrl pictory nf SocMisni, {c, Itw 9 .«if<tmrc ojotntj 
restorotinn* is s victorious Socialist rcsolnlion in a number of conn- 
• tl*1icv— /. V. 


Jinchm lh.il Ihe fiml tJcIwfj- uf S<»cJaliim. in the 
if/iif of /»// uunttwlte mjnln*l Iht rrtluroHon' nf rfIj|ioniItip% 

ii pojiUiIc onJy on nn inlrmnlitntiil «calp/’ , “Hut It ili>c^ not lollma' 
from IliN lliul It l« InipowMilr In liullil a eompirtr SoeMlil ineiftg^ In » 
hickwarJ country like HuiOn. wlthont llie 'iljtc aid' {Trotikyj of amn- 
trie* nmre doclopcd Irrlinlcnlly mid crniiomlcally.*' 


A% you 5CP, Ihe rcvitiitinii rr^riN Hie finni victory' of Soci;iIi«n 
ns u giinronlcc ogniml iiilm-ciilioii niid rcifoniHon, wliicli is Hie 
vrry opposite to liic way Ziimsitn- n-ganls it in lii» Look. Uninhm. 

A^ you SK, (Lu rcsotulinn rfcagtil/cs Hic jms^iLility of IniiW- 
ing u complclc Socialist society in a Iiaekward coiitilr}* like Husdn, 
williuut “slate aid” from coiiiilrk-s iiial arc tcclinically and rconnni- 
ically more doclopcd, wlticli it tlie very opposite to what Zino- 
viev said wlicn he reprovcil Viikovlo in hit concluding tpcccli at 
the rourteenth Parly Congress. 

How else can this Le descrilieil if not as a struggle on Zinovievs 
part against the rcsohilion of the Fourteenth Parly Conference? 

Of course. Parly rcsotutioiis arc sometimes not free from er- 
ror. Sometimes they contain mistakes. Speaking geiicnilly, one may 
assume that the resolution of the Fuurtevntli Purly Conference 
contains certain errors. Perhaps Zinoviev thinks lliat this resolu- 
tion is erroneous. Dul then lie should say so clearly .and openly, 
as bclUs a Bolshevik. For some reason or other Zinoviev, Iifm’- 
ever, docs not do this. He prefers to eiinosc another jutli. that of 
attacking the resolution of the Fourlcenlh Parly Conference from 
tile rear, while keeping siteiil about this rc'sohilinn and refraining 
from any open criticism of Ihe resuhition. Zinoviev evidently 
thinks that this will be Hie Iwsl way of achieving his piirjinse. .■'•'(I 
he has but one purpose, namely — to "improve” Ihe resohifiou. an 
to amend Lenin “just a little bit.” It need hardly he proved tha 
Zinoviev is mistaken in his calciilalions. 

What is the source of Zinoviev’s mistake? WJiat is Hie root o 
this mistake? 

The root of this mistake, in my opinion, lies in Zinovievs ciiu 
victioii that the technical backss-aixlness of mir country is an i'* 
superable obstacle to the building of a complete Socialist sociel.v. 
that the proletariat cannot build Sociatisin owing to the technics 
backwardness of our country. Zinoviev and Kamenev once In 
to raise this argument at a meeting of Ihe Central Comillcc ^ 
the Party prior to the April Parly Conference. But they receive 
rebuff and were compelled lo ndreal, and Jormally they su^ an 
ted to the opposite point of view, the point of view of Ihe nmiori y 
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of llic Cciilral Commidec, Hut allhougli lie forinnlly sulimitled, 
Zinoviev has continued Hie stni^e agaiiiM It nil Uic time. Here is 
what Itic Moscow Committee of our Parly !ia« to sny about tlits 
“incidenV" in llic C.entTui Committee of tbcC.P.S.l’.iB.) io Repfy 
to tlic teller of llic Leningrad Provincial Party Confcreilce: 

“Itecenlly, In Ibe Polilirnt Rnrean. Kamenev anil Zinoviev ndvoc.vicil 
the pcrinl of view ilial we cannot mpe with Ihe inlerniil dimeut- 
liev oninc to nur tertiiiiral nnd economic Iiackwardnevv nnlevv an Inter* 
n.ilional revolution enmev to oiir reveue. U'e, however, vviili ilie majorily 
of Ihe nieniliers of Ihe Central Committee, think lli.il we can build 5o- 
cvalivm. art bnttding v\. and wHl complete it, nolwvllvslandvng ovif lech* 
nical backwardness and inspUeof it. We think llial ilievvorkof building 
will proceed far mure slowly, of coiirM, than it would have done had 
there been a world victory: nererthelcis, we areuiaV'mg pri'grevi and wilt 
ronliiiue to do sO. Wc alvo believe (hat the view hold bv K.iinenev and 
Zinoviev rxpresves lack of faith in Ihe intrinsic form of oiir working 
cl.isi and of tlie peasant masses who follow Us le.itl, We believe that i| 
is a departure from the Leninist position'* 

Tills dociimrni appeared in Ihe picss during the fiisl sessions 
of Ibc Fourleenlli Party Congress. Zinoviev, of course, had the 
opporlimily of speaking against this document at ihc Congress. 
It is cliarneterlslic that Zinoviev and Kamenev found no argu* 
menls against the grave accnsalion directed ngainsl llicm ljy tlie 
Moscow CninniiKce of our Parly. Was Ibis accidcnlal? I Ihlitk not 
Tlie aeciiiatinn, apparently. Uil Uie mark. Zinoviev and Kamenev 
'•replied” lo Ibis accusation by silence. Iwcaiisc they had no “cord 
to beat It." 

The New Opposition is offended bceaiisc Zinoviev Is accused of 
lacking faith in llic victory of Socialist consiruction in our country. 
Hut if after a whole year of discussion on ibc question of the vic- 
tory of Socialism in one country; after Zinoviev's viewpoint lias 
Ivccn rciected by the Potilicat Bureau of the Central Commillio 
(April 1925); after Hie P.irty has arrived .it n dcPinile opinion on 
tills question, recorded in the well-known resolution of the Four* 
Iccnib Parly Conference (April 1025) — if, .iflcr all lliib, Zinoviev 
ventures lo oppose the Parly point of view in his book, Leninism 
(September 1923), if ho then repeats this opposition at Hie Four* 
lecnlli Parly Congioss — liow can his stubbornness, bis persistence 
in his error.be csplaincd if not by the fact that Zinoviev is in- 
fected. hopelessly infected, with scepticism as regards Hie victory 
of Socialist construction in our oountxy? 

It pleases Zinoviev to treat this scepticism as international- 
ism. But since when have we come lo tre.al departure from. Lenin- 
ism on a cardinal problem of Leninism as inlernalionalism? 
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Win ii nnl Ijc more correct to iay llial it U no! l!»e Party (ml 
Zinoviev wlio U tinning againti fnlernalionnlhm oml llie Interna- 
Ilaii.l1 retniiilion? For wtial eltc it nwr coiinlry. ’•Ilie rntmiry 
that it liiiililing Socialitm,** if not llir hate nf the world revoliilion? 
But ran If he n real li.ite of |lie worijl rrvniiilion if il It Incapable 
of Iniildiiig SncialitI socicly? Can jl remain llie iniKlily rcnlre of 
iitlrnclion for the workert of all cmitiirict that jl iindoitlilcdly is 
m»\v, if It iii inciipalilc of achieving viclnr>' over Ihe rapiliili'l ele- 
ments in lit economy, the vielnry of Socinlitl enntirnriion? I Ib'nk 
not. Itnl (loot il nnl fullow from Ihit lli.il tccpiicitni rrg.iriling llie 
ticlory of Siicialisl contiriirlion, the dittcsniiialion of Ihit sri'pli* 
cltin. will lead lo oiir coimlry licing ditcrediled ns the base of Ihe 
worhl rwoliilion? And if oiir country it rlitcredili-il the world rfs" 
oinlinnary mnvcnieni will be weakened. How did Mestrs. Ibr 
Social-Dcinocrats try lo scare llie workers away from in? By 
prcHchiag that “Un: fliitsiant will gel nowhote." Wlierewitli do 
wo lioal the Sncial-Uontocrnis now. when sve nllnicl ininirfo*'* 
workers’ dcleg.ilinns lo eiir country and Ihcreby sirrngllico ihe 
position of Conirmmisni all over ihe world? By oiir tiiecctt« in 
linilding Socialism. It it not obvious. Ilien, lliat wlioeter ilitscnil- 
miles sci'|il!c!sni rege riling our suecetti-t in btiildingSiirlidlsni llierrby 
Indirectly helps Ihe Sooinl-Dcmoerals. rednres Ihe tweep of lh<? i"' 
tomntionol revolutionary movement, and inevilaldy deji-irls ff'”” 
Interniilionulisni? 

Von see llial Zinoviev i$ in no heller pntilion in regHfd lo h'* 
“iiilernalionnlitm" than in regard to his *'hmidrrd-pof-reid I-cnin 
ism" on Ihe qiieslion of building Socialism in one eonnlry. 

Tlial is wliy Ihe Fourleenlh Parly Congress righlly defined 
views of the New Opposiiion as "lack of failh In the cause of 
cialisi contlniction,” as “a dislorlion of Leninism.” i 


VII Tin: FIGHT FOR THE VICTORY OF SOCIALIST 
CONSTRUCTIO.V 

I Ihiiik lhal lack of faith in the victory of .SoelalisI 
lion is Ihe ftindamenlal mislake of Ihe New Opposition. In 
ion, il is llie fiindamenlal MiislaLc. beconsc from it , 

other mistakes of the Now Opposiiion. The mistakes of the 
Opposiiion on the qiiesifon of Ihe New Econonite Policy, sta e 
itallsm. the nature of our SorialisI induslry, Ihe rote of , 

linn under tlie diclalorship of Ihe prolelariiil. the melliods o 
Ing the kulaks, the role and importance of Ihe middle peasa 
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all these mistakes are to be traced to this fundamental mistake of 
the Opposition, to their scepticism as regards the possibility of 
building a Socinlisl society with the elTorls of our country. 

What docs scepticism with regard to the victory of Socialist 
construction in our country mean? 

It means, first of nil, lark of confidence that, owing to certain 
comUlions of development in our country, the Imlk ol the peas- 
antry can be draum into the work of Socialist construction. 

It means, secondly, lack of confidence that Ihe proletariat of 
our country, which holds the key positions in our national econo- 
my, is fnpnble of drawing the bulk of the peasantry into the work 
of Socintist construction. 

it is from those liiescs that Ihe Opposition tacitly proceed in 
their arguments about |he paths of oiir devetopmeni — no matter 
whether they do so consciousty or unconsciousty. 

Can Ihe bulk of the Soviet peasantry be drawn into the work 
of .Socialist construction? 

In the pamphlet The Foundationi of Leninism there are two 
main theses on this subject: 

1i "'ilie peasantry in Ihe .Soviet Union nuul not be confused nilh tlic 
peusanlry in the West. A peasantry that lias liccn sclioolcd in Ilirce revo- 
lutions. that fought agautat (he tsar and the povter of (lie lioiirgeulsie 
aide bv aide ^vllh the proletariat And under ll>e lendeTslii|> of the prule- 
Inrlat, a peasantry that has received land and peace at (tie hands of the 
proletarian resolution and by reason of this baa become llic reserve of 
the protelariat — such a peasantry cannot but be ditTerent from a peas- 
antry isbicli during the bourgeois revolution fought under the leadership 
n( the tUscrat Isnsirgeoistc uliich received land at the liands of ttsat bsntt- 
geoisie, and In sfew nf this became Ihe reserve of Ihe bniirgeoisic. It need 
iiardly lie prosed that llic .Soviet peasantry, winch has learnt to appre- 
ciate Its political friendship and polHicul e<i|lal>otniion with the proleta- 
riat and svliich owes th freedom to this fneiidvhip and collabomlion, 
cannot but represent eseepliniialty farvur.ibic material fur rronnmir cot- 
l.ihoralioii willi the prolelurial. 

2. ''.Xgrirulliire in Iliissia inlisl n<>l be confused with agrieuTliirc in 
tlie West, Tliere. agriculture is developing along the ordinary lines nf 
capitalism, ssndcr conditions of profound dsllereniiatiim among tlie 
peasantry, with I.srgc lauded estates niHl private ca|iilalist l.itifiindia at 
one eslreme and piiui'erlssn, desiiiulHui and wage slavery ut the other. 
Going to this, ilisinlegralirm and sleray are <|iiile natural lliere. Not so in 
Itnssia. Here agriciiliiire eiinnot develop along such a path, if for no 
otjier reason than that the esislence of Itie Soviet x>oo<t and the nalitin- 
oliralion of the priucipul iiislruinenls and nteans of prodoelion do not 
permit of such a devetopmeni. In IlvsiU lUe development of agriculture 
must pisiceed along a sbITereni path, along the jmsIU of tirganiring millions 
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of small and middle peasants in cooperative societies, along the path ol 
developing in the countryside mass cooperation supported by the slate bj 
means of credit on easy terms. Lenin rightly pointed out In his articles 
on cooperation that the development of agriculture In our country must 
proceed along a new path, along the path of drawing the majority of Ihe 
peasants into Socialist construction through the cooperative societies, 
along tile path of gradually iniroduelng into agriculture the principles of 
colleclivisni, first in the sphere of marketing and laler in the sphere of 
production of agricultural products.... It is hardly necessary to prose 
that the vast majority of the peasantry nil! eagerly take this new path 
of dcrelopmenl and abandon the old path of'prisate capilnlist lalifimdU 
and wage slavery, the path of poverty and ruin."* 

Are tlicse theses correct? 

1 think Ihnl Jjolli theses arc correct and ineonlrovcrlilile Tor 
tlte wliolc of our construction period under the New Kconnmic 
Policy. 

Tlicy nrc merely the expression of Lenin's well-known lliesc* 
on the l»(in<l between the proMarint and the pensantry, on llic in* 
rlusion of IIic pcas.-iiit farms into llie system of Socialist develop* 
nteiil of our c<Hintryi of his theses* that the prolelariiil iniisl iii.ircli 
toward* Socialism together with the hulk of the peasonlryi Ihs* 
IliC organisation of the vast masse* of the peasantry In coopornlivc 
unclcrlnklngs Is the higliro.ad of .Socialist conslruclion in Ihe niral 
di*lrlcts, Ihiit willi (he growth of our Socialist indiisiry, *7of uk 
llte mere growth of cooperation is jdenlieal wllh the growth of So* 
cialism." (I.eniii, Selfcted U'orirs, V’ol. IX. p. 408.) 

liiihvd, by "bat path can and should the development of 
peasant farming in oiir country proceed? 

rcas.nnt farming Is not capitalist farming. Pcas.Tnt fanning, if 
JOM lake IJie overwhelming majority of the peasant farms. Is iniai 
commodity farming. And what is sm.dl commiMlIly peasant fafO>- 
ing? It is fanning standing at the crossraids lietwwn rapil.ili’™ 
and Socialism It may develop in the direction of enpllalisni. n* |* 
is now doing in ejpit.ilist c<»unlries, or in the direction of SneU 
Ism, as it should do here, in our country, under llie djclalorstilp c 
the proIoLiriat 

Whence this inslahillly, litis bek of indepcndenei* of pvi'a”' 
fanning? How are we to esplain It? . 

■n»e explanation is to fte found in the seallcrrd ch.irjHcr ef 
the peasant farms: in their lack of organi/alion: m tiuir dep"* 
denee on the towns, on indiisIry. on the cre»M system, on the f 
•ctcT of the stale power its the country; and, lastly, in Ih' ** 
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known fact that the rural districts follow, and necessarily must fol- 
low. the lead of the towns both in material and in cultural mailers. 

The capitalist path of development of peasant farming is devel- 
opment through profound differentiation among the peasantry, 
with large latifundia at one pole and mass impoverishment at 
llic other. Such a patti of des-clopmcnt is inesiljl)le in capitalist 
cmiiilries. hccausc thcrural districts. the peasant farms, are depend* 
ent on the towns, on industry, on credit concentrated in tlic 
towns, on the character of the stale power— and in the towns the 
bourgeoisie, capitalist industry, the capitalist credit system and 
the capitalist stale power hold sway. 

Is litis palli of dcvctopmcnl of peasant f.nrming obligatory for 
our country, where the towns have <]uilc n difTercnt nsptct. where 
ietdnstry is in llte hands of the proletariat, svlicrc the means of 
transportation, the credit sy'slem, the stale power, etc., arc con- 
centraled in the hands of the prolelariat. where the nntionailia- 
llon of tlie land Is the univenal law? Of course not. On the con- 
I trnry. Precisely because the towns do lend the country, while we 
have In the towns the rule of the proleiarini, which holds nil the 
key positions of national economy— precisely for this reason the 
development of peasant farming must proceed by b dilTcrent path, 
the path of Socialist donsimclion. 

Wlinl is this path? 

. it is the path of the mass organization of millions of peasant 
farms in all branches of the cooperative movement, tl\e path of 
uniting the scattered pcaN.-iRt farnis around Socialist industry; the 
palh of inspianling the principles of coltcciivism among viic peas- 
antry, first in the sphere of markeliny agricnlltir.al produce and 
J*. mpplijins the peasant farms with the products of urban Indus- 
try. and taler in the sphere of ogricnllMral production. 

* And the further wo odv.-mcc the more this path tuvomes iiicvita- 
« bio under the cnndilions of the dictatorship of tlic pmlitariat. be- 
i' cause cooperatise marketing, coopcralhc purchasing of supplies, 
^ .and, nn.<|ly, coopcralis'c credit and production (agriculluraj co- 
^ operative societies) is the only way to bring prosperity to the rural 
districts, the only way to mse the lim.id masses of peasants from 
ff poverty and ruin. 

U is said thal our pmsantry, hy Us position, is nnn-SociaUslic. 
^ and. tlicrefore. incapalile of STCialisI development. It is true, of 
jlf course, that the peasantry, by iU position, is not Socialistic. But 
this is no argument against the development of the peasant farms 
^ tv* ptkSYic^ SwWiSsm.mwft iWan betn proved that ’ihecoun- 

try follows the town, and in the towns it is Socialist industry that 
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etalivc socielies mean when \ve liave llie supremacy of Socialist 
industry? 

It means Ihiit small commo<^Uy peasant farming will obnndon 
the oUl capilatisl path, which is frauRlil with mass ruin for the 
peasantry, anil etiler upon the new patli of deiclnpmrnt, the path 
of Socialist construclion. 

: This is why the hsht for the new patti of development of peas- 

nnl farmiii". llic fight to cniisi the liiitk of the peasantry in the 
! woik of Socialist constnirtion, is the iiiimeiMale task facing our 
' i'dTly. 

The Fuiirteeiith Congress nf the CPSU(B.) was therefore 
right in declaring: 

. 'Tlie niaiti pstli of biiildimt Siteijiitin in the rural diilriils rontisis in 

^ using llie griuriug ecunnmie lFj<lcrslui> uf Socialist stale tiiiliisiryi of the 

it stale rreiiil insllliilinns. and of ihe other key pitsilions in the 

i hands of the prolttariav to draw the hnlh ot tli* wssantTv mtiv eortiseta- 

^ the orgatilialioii and to ensure for this oreaniralioii ■ Sori.ilisl detr'op' 

^ iiient, while untiring, otereuniiui! aod s<|oeerlns out its rapilalis) ele> 

” nieuts." (Kwhitton on iht fleporl of the Control CvmmiVt* ) 
fl 

^ 1'hr ifiisilesl inlslnke nt Ihe Kew Op|K>s)iiiin lies in Itie fact that 
|( It dofs nnl helleseiii this new path of deveiopmcnl of Ihe petihintry, 

^ that it does nnl see. or does nol understand, the incvitnldtily of 

^ this palh under the dictatorship of Ihe prnlclari.it And it don not 

yt understand tins hecausc it does not believe irt the ticinry of SuciaV- 

isl construction In oiir country. U docs not believe In the ohiVily of 
onr pmlclarial |o lead the peasantry along Ihe p.ith to Socialism. 
^ Ifencp Ihc failure to umtervlaiul llie du.il rh.irncier of the Sew 
‘ Kconomlc Ihdicy, the rxaggoralhm of liir nrg.ilisr aspects of NKl* 

A and the IrcalmenI uf NCF as bring inantty a retreat. 

^ Hrnec the exaggeration of |he rote of Ihe rnpitalisi clcmcnls In 
‘ our economy, and llie lielillling of the role of the lesers of onr So- 
. cialtsl deseiopmenl tSoctaUsi induMrv. the credit syslem. the coop- 
rralivcs, llie rule of ilie pfolclarlal. clc.j. 

tieiice Itie f.itlurc to tindminnd Ihc Soci.itisl naliirr of our stale 
industry, and ttic dosthts coneernim; the corrs-etness of Letsin’s 
cooiHT.ilite ptan 

!'► Hciire tlie cxaviieration of the dilTrrentialion in Ihe rural 
|!' districts, the punk in face of Use LwhsV. the Utittling of the role of 
Itie middle iw.isanls. Ihc ntlrmpti In thwart tlie Parly's policy of 
sceurhiR a firm nllisnec with the middle peasant^, and, in general, 
tlie wohtding from owe side to wnothtT on llw question of the 
Vhnty's jsnViey \n ttir rural d’lslrlets 

Hence Ihe fiiiure t<> understand the great work otir Parly is 
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doing in drawing llie miiKont of workers and prasanls Mo t 
cause of building up Industry and ogricujlurc. of sHronbiing i 
cooperalive societies and the Soviets, of odminisicring Ibe eoonli 
of combating bureaucracy, of impros-ing and remodelling our sla 
apparatus work which marks a new slage of dcTciopaicnl »'■ 
without which no SociaiUl construeiion >s conceivable 

Hence IIjc Iiopclessness and conilernaiion in face of Ibe diffim 
tics of our work of eonstriiclion, the doubts alx>ut the possibiC! 
of indusiriatiring our country, the pessimistic chatter abont if 
degeneration of IJjc Party, etc. 

Ovef there, among the bourgeoisie, all is going on fairly wd 
but here, among the prolelarmns. things are fairly bad; nnifss Ifi 
rcvolulion in the West takes place prclly soon, our cause i‘ la'f' 
such is the general lone of the New Opposition, which, In 
opinion, is a lirtuidationist lone, but which, for some reason o 
other (probably in jest), the Opposition tries to pass olT as “Mtt 
nationalism." 

NEP is capitalism, says the Opposition. NEP Is mainly a rfitw^ 
says Zinoviev. All this, of course, is untrue. In actual fad it 
the Party’s policy which permits of the struggle between Ibe So- 
ciaiist and the capitalist dements, and is ealeulaled to bring sbof' 
the victory of the Socialist dements over the c.apitaiisl cJemfnts. in 
actual fact NEP only began as a retreat; bni the calcalalion 
that in the course of this retreat our forces would he regrouped «i™ 
we would launch an offensive. As o matter of f.scf. neb.'ive 
pursuing the offensive for ses'cral yc.'srs now. .ond .'>re doin? 
successfully, developing oi»r Industries, developing Soviet Ir® 
and pressing hard upon private capil.tl. 

But what is Ibe meaning of the thesis lh.il NEP Is capilali^'*^ 
that NEP is mainly a retreat? Wh.d does Ibis thesis proceed froffl- 

It proceeds from the wrong assumption llml wh.Tl is now W 
place in our country is simply Ibe restoration of captlalism. stmp; 
a "return” to capibilism. H is this assuinplion **1*"^'^ . 
explain the doubts of the Opposition rTg-irding the .Socialist na 
of our industry. It is IJm assumption alone (hat can csplalo 
panic of the Opposition In face nf the kubk. Il Is Ih's 
alone that can explain Ibe baste witli svhich the Opposition sf 
upon the macciiralc statistics on the dilTerenlhlion , 

peasants. It is this assumption alone thal can rtphiin the par i 
forgetfulness of the Opposition regarding the fact that Ibe 
peasant Is the central figure In our agriculture. Tins assump 
alone can explain the underHiioutli^n Ihe importance 
middle peasant anti the doubts cone«7jlng Lenin * eoopera P 
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TUis as-iumption alone can serve as “^uods” for Ihc New Opposi- 
tion’s lack of faith in- the new path of development of the rural 
dtstricls, the path of drawing Ihc rural districts into the work of 
Socialist construction. 

As a matter of fact, what is taking place in our country now is 
not a one-sided process of restoration of capitalism, but a two-sided 
process of development of capitalism and development of Social- 
ism — a contradictoiy’ process of struggle between the Socialist ele- 
ments and the capitalist elements, a process in which the Socialist 
elements are overcoming the capilntisl elements. This is equally 
incontestable in regard to the towns, where state industry is the 
basis of Socialism, and in regard to the rural districts, where the 
main foothold of Socialist development is mass cooperation linked 
up with Socialist industry'. 

The simple restoration of capitalism is impossible, if only for 
the reason that the proletariat is in power, that large-scale industry 
is in the hands of the proletariat, and that the transport system and 
the credit system are in the possession of the proletarian state. 

DilTerentialion among the peasants cannot assume its former 
dimensions, the middle peasants still constitiile the bulk of the 
peasantry, and the kulak cannot regain his former strength, If only 
lor the reason that the land has been lutionalized, that it can no 
longer be bought and sold, white our trade, credit, {Iscat and coop- 
erative policy is directed towards restricting the kulaks' exploiting 
procHvilles, towards promoting the welfare of the largest masses 
of the peasantry and levelling out the extremes in the rural districts. 
This is quite apart from the fact that the fight against the kulaks 
is now proceeding not only along the old line of organising the poor 
peasants against the kulaks, but also along the new line of strength- 
ening the alliance of the prolclariat and the poor peasants with 
the mass of the middle peasants against the kulaks. The fact that 
the Opposition does not understand the sense and significance of 
the fight against the kulaks along this second line once more con- 
firms the view that the Opposition » straying towards the old path 
of development in the rural districts — the path of capitalist de- 
velopment, when the kulak and the poor peasant consliluted the 
main forces in the rural disirirls, while the middle peasant was 
being "washed away." 

The cooperatives arc a varicly of state capitalism, says the 
Opposition, citing in this connection Lenin’s pamphlet The Tax in 
Kind; and, consequently, it does not believe it possible to utilize 
tlie cooperative societies as the main foothold of SodaliU develop- 
ment. Here, loo, the Oppositims cominHs a gross error. Such a treat- 
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luciil Ilf llir ciHUK-rnllvc mittrmrnl wot nilrrtii.-ilc nm! s.i(iif.icl< 
ill 1921, hIicii The Tax In Kitvl wnt writlrn, wlioii wf liad no i 
vdiipol Sifciolitl iiiiliitir}', wli«i (/cnin concrltftl of alale capllali: 
nt llir iKjtiiiilr Iinilc form of our rrnnomic oclirilj, and when 
con*iilcr«l llie cooprmlive ancirlirs in conjuneilon willi slate caj 
Inlisni. lint tlih trrnlmcnl hat now Ixcotnc inadequate and h 
Iiecii rrmlornl olitotcic I>y liislory. for limet have clianjcd sin 
llicii: our Socialist industry' has ilevelopeti, stale capitalism ner 
took hold to the ilcjfrrr ra|*rclol. wlierrns the cooperative soclelii 
which Mosv have over ten million inniilfcrs, have ticgun to link i 
svjih Socialist Industry. 

How cIm* lire we to ctplaiit the fact that in 1923, two fe» 
nfler rfic Tax in Kln<l was w-rlllen. I>cnin he^an to rtfwrd the coof 
eralivc movrinent in a ditTerent light, and considered that “cooi 
crnlioit, under our conditions, very often entirely coincides vril 
Socialism.” (Lenin. Selected U'orfrs, Vol. IX. p. 407.) 

IIow else can this lie explained except by the fact that durin] 
• those two years Socialist hiduslrs* had grown, whereas slate cap' 
lalism had failed to take hold to the required extent, in view o 
svliich Lenin licgan to consider the cooperBlive societies, not h 
conjunction with slate capitalism, but in ronjtinclfon svilh Social' 
Ul Industry? 

The conditions of dcvelopmciil of Hie cooperative societies bad 
ch.'ingbd. And so llic approach to the question of the cooperalh* 
movement had to he changed also. 

Here, for instance, is a remarkable passage from Lenin’s pa"'’ 
plilel On Cooperation (1923), which Hirows light on this 

“Under tlate copilulitm,* ctwpcnilise enterprues dilTer from slat* 
llalist enterprises, lltslly, In lUat ll««y are private enterprises and, , 
J}', in that tlicy are collective enterprises. Under oar preitnt ' 

cooperative enterprises dilTer from private capitalist enterprises j 

tliey are collortivc enterprises, but they do itol differ* from Soci 
enterprises if (he land on which they arc situated and the means of P 
duction Ijclons to ttie state, the working class.” (i.enin, Se fc 
tl’orki, Vol. I.\, p. 407.) 

In this short passage two big problems arc solved. First, lb®* 
“our present system” is not slate capitalism. Secondly, 
eralive enterprises taken in coiijmiction willi ‘‘our system do n 
ililFcr” Irom Socialist enterprises. 

I lltink it would lie dirUcult to express oneself more clearli- 
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[Icrr is aii»Mic-r passage fiom the same pnniphlel: 

...for iis, llic mere “f cooperalioa (with llie 'slisbl' csccp* 

Hon menlioiied almve) Is >denlir>i1 stilh tin- of Socialism, and at 

llu' same lime we iniisl ailiitit lhal a ratlinil c}i.in|;e lias taken place in 
c/iir poiiil of view concerniiiK Socialism.'* {Ibul., p. 408.) 

Olivioiisly, Hie pamphki On Coopcro/ion giics ji ness cvahialion 
of Hie eonpcralivvs, a Vhing which the New Opposition docs not 
svniit to udjtiil, and wliich it is assiduously liiishing tip, in clenance 
of llio f.'icls, ill tioPance of the ojivious Imlh, in defiance of Lenin- 
ism. 

Cooperatise societies taken in conjunction svitli stale capit.ilism 
are one tiling, and coopcialivc societies taken in conjunction witli 
Socialist industry are another. 

rrum this, however, it does not fotlosv lliul a gulf lies between 
7‘fie rfij” in Kind and On Coo/iernlion. Sucli.'i conclusion would, of 
course, be wrong, ll is sufflclciit, for instance, to refer to tlic follosv- 
lug passage in Tb« Tazin Kind immediatety to disccin the insepar- 
able connection between The Tax in Kind and llic pamplilet On * 
Coopctalion on tlic question of the evaluation of the ennperalive 
societies. Here it is*. 

“The IrAnslllon (tom cftnccsstons to S«Kl»tistn Is Ihe transition from 
one furni of l.irjfc-sealc prodiiclion lo another form of large-scale produc- 
tion The imnshinn from smalt-proprietor coopeiHlWes lo Socialism is 
the Iraiisitiiiii from small production to large-scale production, l.e, it Is 
n mere complicaled transition, but. if sacccssful, is capable of embracing 
wider masses of the popubtion. is capable of pulling up tlie deeper and 
more tennciniis runts of the old. prr-boeialisl* and e\cn pre-capitalist, 
relniions. which most stubbornly rcsisi all 'innovaUnns.”' Jtbid., pp. 
184-Ro I 

From this quotation it is evident that even when be wrote The 
Tax in Kind, when we had as yet no developed Socialist industry, 
Lenin was of the opinion that, if »uceess/uf, tiio cooperntivc socie- 
ties could be transformed into a powerful weapon in the struggle 
•ngainsf “pre-Socialisl.'* ami. lu-iicc. against cuiiiliilisl retidiom. I 
think it was precisclv this idea that sutiscqucriHy served ns the 
point of de|iiiiliire foi his |KimiiIil<*| Oii Criopmdfoii. 

Out what follows from all this? 

From ail iliis it follows llusl Uic Nov Opposition approaches tlie 
question of llu- ciir)pcratis-c morenieiit. not in a Marxian manner, 
but nielaphysicnlly. It regards the cooperalisc movement not as a 
liisiorical phenomenon taken in conjunction with oilier phenomena, 

• Mr ililirs.W.S. 
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in conjunction, say. with state capitalism {in 1921) or with SociaSU 
industry (in 1923), but as somrlhiog consinninnd immutable, as i 
“lliing in itself.” 

Hence the mistakes of the Opposition on (lie question of 
cooperatives, hence their lack of Cm'lh in the development of tbe 
rural districts towards Socialism through cooperation, hence Ihf 
Opposition's return to the old path, the pnlh of capitalist develop- 
iiu-nt in tlic niiiil districts. 

Such, in general, is the position of llie New Opposition on the 
practical questions of Socialist construction. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn. The line of the Opposilioni 
so far as it has a line, its wavering and vacilLilIon. its seeplich'^ 
and its conslcrnalion in the face of difticiiltics, lead to capilulalioo 
to the capitalist elements in our economy. For, if NEP is m.iinly 
a retreat, If tlie Socialist nature of stale industry is doubled, if Ih' 
kulak Is almost omnipotent, if little hope can he placed in the'®’?' 
eralive movement, if the role of the middle peasant is progrMs!''m 
• declining, if tlie new path of development in the rural dislrieU H 
open to douI)t, if the Party Is almost degenerating, while theft’ve'^' 
lion In llic West is not very near, then what is there Icfl In Ibearse 
nal of the Opposition, what can it conni on in the struggle 
the capllalisl elements in our economy? You cannot go Into I"® * 
armed only with Th« PliUosophy of the Epoch. 

Clearly, the arsenal of the New Opposition, if it can be l‘'fi^ 
an ursciinl, is an unenviable one. It is not on arsenal fur ba 
Still less is it one for victory. ? i, •• if it 

It Is clear llial itie Parly would l>c doomed "tn l"'o * , p 1 , 

entered the flglit equipped with such an arsenal; it would snip 
have to capitulate to tlie capilalivl elements In our economy. 

Tliat Is nliy llic Fourlccnth Congress of the Parly ° 
ly rigid in declaring that "Ihc main task of our Forty is lo 
for the victory of Socialist construction in the U.S.S It. • * 
of the necessary contlilions for Ihc {ultllincnl of this tav ’ 
combat scepticism willi regard Jo the building of ,r« 

country and the oltenipls to represent our rnlcrprlves. * . j,,. 

of a ‘consivlenlly .Socialist type’ (ixntn), ns 'stale c.n|>*l-'b’ 
prises”; that "lucli ideological trends, wliich prevent 1*'^ ^Ul- 
from adopting a conscious attitude lowartls the building o 
ism In genera) and of SociaUsI Industry In particular, canon j . 
to hinder the growlli of the Socialist elements in -ifit 

to faeililate the struggle of private capital against them ; « 

Congress Itterefore comiders that widespread educations 
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t »nu&l be carried on (or the purpa»: of overcoming Ihe^e distortions 
j of Leninism." {Rexoltilion on the Beport of the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U.!B.]) 

\ The hislorical signillcancc of the Fourteenth Congress of the 
, C.P.S.U.(B.) lies in the fnci that i| was able to expose the very 
( roots of the mistakes of the New Opposition, that it spurned 
j their scepticism and snivcttlng, that it dearly and distinctly indi- 
cated the path of the further struggle for Socialism, opened be- 
j fore the Parly the prospect of victory, and litus armed the pro- 
letariat with nil invincible faith in the victory of Socialist 
j construction. 


THE PAHTY’S three fundamental slogans 

ON THE PEASANT PROBLEM 

. (ni;pu TO COMRADE VAN-SKY) 


Comrade Van— sky, 

I duly rwcivod your lellcr, of course. I am replying aflcr sonii 
delay, for which please forgive me. 

I. Lenin says that “the main tiuetlion 0 / eperg revolution is Iht 
question of stale power.” (Lenin. CoUecled Works, Russian edilion, 
Vol. X.XI, p. 142.) In (he hands of which class, or which classes, 
is power coticen(ro(cd: which class, or which classes, musl be orer- 
Ihrown: which class, or whicli classes, innsl lake power — Juch h 
“the main (]ueshon of every tevoloUon.” 

The Parly's fundamental strategic slogans, whicJi relain ibeir 
validity during llu< whole period of any particular stage of Ibe 
revolution, cnnnot iie callwi fundamental slogans if they are not 
wholly Hiid entirely hased on this cardinal iliesU of Lenin’s- Fun* 
damental slogans are correct slogans only if they are based od s 
Marxian analysis of class forces, if they indicate the correct plan 
dispositinii of tlie revolutionary forces on the front of the clan 
struggle, if they help lo bring the masses up lo the front of 
struggle for tlie. victory of the revolution, lo the front of the strUt- 
gle for the seizure of power by the new class, if Itieyhelp the Par J 
lo form a large and powerful political army from among the bfoa 
masses of the people, which is essential for the fulfilment of 
task. . .j 

During any given stage of Ihc revolution there nuiy be de c 
and retreats, failures and (acHcal errors, but that does not nif 
that the fundamental strategical slogan is wrong. Tiui'-, forb^s a'*^’ 
the fundamenlal slogan during the fiest stage of oitr 
"together with the whole of ihe peasantry, against llic tsar an ^ 
landlords, with the bourgeoisie neutralized, for the 
Ihe bourgeois-democratic revolution" — was an absolutely ^ 1 
slogan, ill spile of llie fad tliai the RevoliiUon of I‘J0-> ' 

defeat. . 

Consequently, Ihc question of Ihe fundamenlal slogan 0 
Party must not be confused with the question of the defeats 
backs of Ihe revolution at any partlcutar stage of its develop 
173 
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^ It may happen that in the course of the revolution the fiinda. 
mental slogan of the Party may have already led to the oscrlhrow 
of the power of the old classes, or of the old class, but a mimber 
of vital demands of the revolution, following from that slogan, have 
not been achievi'd, or their achievement has been delayed for a long 
period of lime, or a new revolution' may be required for their 
achievement; but this dues not mean that the fiindamentai slogan 
was wrong. Thus, for inslance, the February Bevolution of 1017 
overthrew Isardom and the landlords, but did not lead to tlie con- 
fiscation of Ihv estates of the landlords, etc : but this docs not mean 
that our fundamental slogan in the first stage of the revolution was 
'* wrong. Or another example: the October Revolution accomplished 
Ahe overthrow of the bourgeoisie and the transfer of power to the 
proletariat, but did not immediately lend to a) the consummation 
the bnwtgeois revolution in general and b)lhe isolation of the 
’^kulaks in the rural districts in particular — these were delayed for a 
‘^certain period of time; but this docs r»ot mean that our fundamental 
f slogan in the rccond stage of the res'olution — “together with the 
poor peasantry, against capitalism in town and country, with the 
d'mfddie peasantry neutralized, for the power of Ihe prolclarial’*— 
t^wai wrong. 

If Consequently, tlie question of Ihe fundamental slogan of the 
fl^Party must not he confused with the question of llie lime and 
ff^forms of aciiievlng any particular demand arising out of that slogan. 
i* That is why the strategic slogans of our Parly cannot be op* 
ili' praised from the point of view of episodical successes or defeats of 
li!fthe revolutionary movcmeiil in any particular period: sill] less can 
j»Hhey be appraiss'd from the point of view of the time or forms of 
,lft'achie\1ng any particular demands that arise out of those slogan* The 
strategic stogiuis of lUc Party can be appraised only from the point 
^of view of n Marxian analysis of Ihe class forces and of the correct 
disposition of the revolutionary forces on the front of the struggle 
j«l for the victory of the revolution, for Ihe concentration of power in 
the hands of rhi’ new chess. 

Your error. Comrade Van — sky. lies in that you overlooked this 
extremely important nu'thodologieal question, or did not under- 
^ 1 / stand it. 

2. You write in’ your letter: 

Je “Is II correci lo assert that we were In alliance with the whole of the 
peasantry only up to October? No, ll la not. The slocan, ‘alliance with 
the whole peasantry' was valid before Oeto^t, tfufinj October ond (n 
J Ihe finl period after Oclobet, I - * . ' peasaoiry 

^ Interested In completing Ihe 
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Nu one denies that one of the main tasks of the October Uev' 
ol«l«on was to complete the bourgeois revolution, that without the 
October Revolution it could not have been completed, just os the 
Odoljct Revolution Itself could not have been consolidated unless 
the bourgeois revolution was completed: and inasmuch os the Oc* 
tolK'r ItevoluVioii did complete tite ttourgrols revolution it was 
bound lo meet with the sympalhjr of att the peasants. All IhnI is 
undeniable. Rut can it be asserted on these grounds that complex 
Iron of the bourgeois revolution was not a derivative phenomenon 
in Iho course of the October Revolution but its essence, ils principal 
aim? What then, according to you, has become of the principal 
aim of the Oclober Revolution, namely, the overthrow of tlie power 
of the bourgeoisie, the establishment of the dictatorship of llic pro* 
lelariat, the transformation of the imperialist war into civil war, 
(he csproprialion of the capitalists, etc.? And if (Ixe main theme 
of a strategic slogan is llie fundamenlat question of every nwolti- 
lion, I.e., the question of lixe Uaixsfer of jwwit {rt>xxi otxe class tt> 
nnnliior cl.ass, docs it not clearly follow from this that the question 
of the completion of the bourgeois revolution by llic proletarian 
power must not be confused with the question of overthrowing the 
bourgeoisie and aclileving this proletarian power, i.e., xwith the 
question that was the main llteme of the stralegie slogan in the 
second stage of llie revolution? 

One of tlic greatest achievements of the dlclalorsixip of the pro* 
lelariat is that it completed the bourgeois revolution and swept the 
enuniry clean of all the Tillh of medwvulism. For the rural disiriets 
tills was Ilf supreme and indeed decisive iiiiporluncc. Willioiit it the 
conibination of peasant wars with the proletarian revolution, of 
which Mars spoke In the second half of the last century, could not 
have been brought about. Without it the prolelariftn revolution 
ilscir could not have been consolidalrd Moreover, the follnwlng im. 
porlanl circumstance must he borne in miml. The cnnxpiclion of the 
bourgeois revolution was not a single act. Actually, it was spread 
over a wliolc period embracing not only a part of 1918, as yt>u 
assert in your teller, but also a pari of 1019 (llie Volga proviiircs 
Sind the Urulsl axxd of 1919-1920 (the Ukraine). 1 am referring to 
the adxHnce of Kulclink and Denikin, when the peasantry ns a 
whole was faced with the danger of the resloralion nf the poxx pr of 
the landlords and when the peasantry, precisely as a whole, was 
compelled to rally around the Soviet poxver in order to ensure the 
I completion of the bourgeois revolution and to preserve the fruits 

^ of that revolution. This complexity and variety ot the processes of 

I living experience, this “odd” interweaving of the direct Socialist 


.tasks of the dictatorship Tvith the task of completing tlic bourgn 
revolution, must always be kept in mind if we are to understan 
correctly the quotations from Lenin you cite and the mechanic 
of achieving the Party's slogans. Can it he said that this inlcrwea' 
ing proves that the Part3'’s slogan in ilie second stage of ilie reroU 
tion was wrong, and that this slogan did not ditTcr from the slojai 
in the first stage of the revolution? No, that cannot be said. On lhi 
contrary, this interweaving merely confirms the correctness of lh< 
Parlj^’s slogan in the second stage of the revolution; together willi 
Ilie poor peasantry, against the capitalist bourgeoisie in town tai 
couhlrj-, for the power of the proletariat, etc. Why? Because in 
order to complete the bourgeois revolution it was necessary 
to overthrow in October the power of the bourgeoisie and to sfl 
up the power of the proletariat, for only such a power is capable 
of completing the bourgeois revolution; and in order to set up 
power of the proletariat in October it was essential to prepare tnJ 
organize for October the necesxarff political army, an army capable 
of overthrowing the bourgeoisie and of setting up the power of lh« 
proMarial:and there is no need to prove that such a polilfcalorniy 
could be prepared and organized only under the slogan; Affiance « 
the proletariat with the poor peasantry ogninsi the bourgeoisie, fa' 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is clear that, without lufh • 
strategic slogan, wliich we carried through from April 101? untj 
October 1917, we could not have had such a pollllcaj army, 
that means that we would not have triumphed fn October, 
would not have overltirown the power of the bourgeoisie and. eoa- 
seqiicnlly, we would not have been able to complete the bourgeol 
revolution. . 

Tlml is why the completion of ihc Imurgeoli revolulion rn"‘ 
not be ronlftislcd to the strategic sfogan of the second stage of 
revolution, the purpose of which was to secure the seizure of po*f 


by the proletariat. , 

There Is only one way to avofd all these "coniradidtons. ' nsw 
Ij*. to recognize that there Is a fundamental difference belsseen IW 
ilralegic slogan of the tint stage of the reraiutlon (the tioargroH- 
democratic revolulion) and the strategic slogan of itie second 
of the resolution fibe proletarian revolution), to recognize that I* 
the period of the flnt stage of the revolution sse marrlietl logriae^ 
witlj the tnliote of the peasantry for the f-iurgfol».,|cmoerallc rrt* 
lufion and (hat fn the period of$bt s^-ond stage of the rwotull^ 
•wt matetwd toselher with the poor peasantry against the po*r» 
of capita! and for the proletarian revolution. And this must be t»e- 
o-alted because an analysis of the class form In the tint I** 
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second stnges of (lie revolution obliges us to do so. Otherwise it 
would be impossible to explain the fact that until February 1917 
we carried on oiir work under the slogan of a revolulionary-rfemo- 
crrilic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry, while after 
February 1917 this slogan was superseded by the slogan of the 
Sociatist dictatorship of the proletariat and the poor peasantry. 
You will agree, Comrade Van — sky. lhal the substitution of one 
slogan for another in March and April 1917 could not be explained 
if your scheme were to be accepted. 

Tliis fundamental dilTcrcnce between the two strategic slogans 
of the Party was pointed out by Lemn as far hack as in his pam- 
phlet T(vo Tactiea. He formulated the Party's slogan during the 
period of preparation for the bourgeois-democralic revolution as 
follows: 

“The prolelAtlat must carry to completion the democratic revolution 
by nllying to itself the mass of the peasantry in order to crush by force 
the resistance of the ■iitocrscy and to paralyse the instability of the bour- 
geoisie." lUenIn. Stieelfd Worit. Vol. III. pp. 110-11.1 

In other words: together with the whole peasantry against the 
autocracy, with the bourgeoisie neutrsdired, for a dcmocrutle 
revolution. 

The Party's slogan In the period of preparation lor the Socialist 
resolution he formulated as follows: 

'The protettrial must accomplish the SociftlUl rcvoltillon by allying 
to Itself the mass of semi-proletarian elemenls of the population in order 
to crush by force the resistance of ^b« bourgeoisie and to paralyse the 
instability bf. the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie." (tbid., p. III. I 

In other words: together with the poor peasantry and the semi- 
proletarian sections of the population in general, against the hour 
gcoisie — witli the petty bourgeoisie in town and rountry being 
neutralized — for the Socialist revolution. 

That was in 1005. 

In April 1017, T.cnin, describing the political situation at that 
time ns Hie interweaving of the revolntionary-dcmocmiic dictator- 
ship of the prolelarint and the peasantry with the actual power of 
the bourgeoisie, said: 

“The specific fealure of ibe present situation inKussia is lhal it rep. 
resents b Iramilion from Ihe /irjf* atageofihe re>i>liilion—wMcb, owing 
lo the insufficient class consciousness and organizalion of Ihe protelarial. 
placed Ihe power in the hands of Ibe bourgeoisie— fo (he tecond stage, 
which miisl place ihe power in Ibe bands of Ihe prolclariat and Ihe 
pooreri sirnto* sjt the tveasanlry." (kcnin.SrlccIrd tVorfcs.Vol. VI, p. 


My italics.— 7. 5. 



At the end of August 1917, when llie preparations for tlic Oc- 
tober Revolution s\ere in full swing, Lenin, In a special article en- 
titled Peasants and Workers, vmAe as follows; 

“Only llic proletariat and the peasantry* can oierlhrow the mon- 
arctiy — lliat. in those clays [ie., 1903 — was the rundamenlaldcfinitior 
of our class policy. And th-il dcrinilioii was a correct one. February an 
March 1917 proved it once again. Only the proletariat, leading the /we 
peasantry * (the senii-prolelarians, as our program calls them) can em 
the war by a democratic peace, heal ibe wownds it has caused, ondbrgh 
to lake steps towards Socialism xvliicli liasc hernme ahsoliilely essential 
ami urpeut — such is the detinition of our class policy now.” {/bid., j>. 383-) 
That must not be understood to menn Hint wc noiv have a die- 


tnlorship of the proletariat and the poor peasantry. That, of coiirsCi 
is not so. We marched towards October under the slogan of tli<! 
dieJutorship of the proletariat and Uic poor peasantr)', and in Of 
loher we pul it into effect formally inasmuch ns sve had n hlocnilh 
the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and shared the leadership with 
them, nlthnugh actually the diclalorship of the proletariat oiready 
existed, since wc Rolshcviks conslilulcd the majority. The diclaluf* 
ship of the proletariat and the poor peasantry ceased to exist fur* 
nially, however, after the Left Socinlisl-Rcvolulionarics’ puttch. 
after the rupture of the bloc with the Left Socialisl-Rcvoliitionariek 
ss'licn the leadership passed toholly ond enllffly Into the hands of 
one party, into the hands of our Parly, which does not share om 
cannot share the guidance of the slate with any other parly. This 
h wha! sve call Ihe dletatorsblp of Ihe proJe/orJat. 

Finally, in November 1018, Lenin, easting n rcIrospccJive glance 


at Ihe path Ihe revolution had Iraverscd, wrote; 

“Ves, otir resolution Is ■ bourgeois revotiilion *o Iniiy as ne 
lallh the peasanirv as a whale This has been as clear as elrar ean w 
us; sve liase saW it liiiiHlreds and thousands of limes sine* 
base m-vrratlemjited lo skip this neerssory stage of Ihe htslorical pr 

or alxslisli it l»y decrees Uni beginning ssllb April I®1L ,‘Lf 

the October llraalullon, that l», long before ii»e nssiitnril poioer, 
IMililirly declared and eipl.iinrd to the people, the reroliillon f jnn"l n‘>* • 
at this stage, for the country has marrlicd forward, rapiljlism li.is 
ruin has readied unprecedenleil dimensiniis. wlildi (wlielber 
it Of nofl will drotand steps forward, tn Sar1>iliim: fnr lliere is na 
sorty of adranrlBg, ol sstlag the rouolrjr. which Is **baiislrd by 
of atlei^alltyj the sufferings of Ihe loiters and esploiteil 
lume<i Out Just as we SatJ they would The course taken I'V I"* 
hss confirmed the eorreetness of our reasoning firil. wills 
the pessaniry agiiust the monarchy, against the landlords. 
med<ie«st rrs*tne land to that esfent. Ihe resolulloo remains ^ 
|rf>»ifjer»fs^asocrific| Then, with the poorest pessanis, wiHr > 


• Sts itaUs.— V 5. 
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proklarbns, aU the esplolted, osalnst capitafism, incUKlinK <fic furtit 
rich, the kulaks, the profllettt,* and to Ibal cftent llie resolution becomes 
a Sotiolisl one.’ {Lenin, Selected Worti, Vol. Vll, pp. 190-91.| 

As you see, Lenin repeatedly emphasized the profound dif- 
ference between the first strategic slogan. Ihe slogan of the period 
of preparation (or the liourgcois-dcmocralic revolution, and the 
second strategic slogan, the slogan of llie period of preparation for 
the October Rcvolulion. Tlie first slogan was: fo; 7 rtfier u»ifJi the 
ivhoU of the peasantry against llie autocracy; the second slogan: 
together with the poor pensanfs against llic bourgeoisie. 

The (act that the ’completion of the bourgeois revolution 
dragged on for quite a period of lime aflrr Oelobcr and that inas- 
much as we were carrying the bourgeois revolution to completion, 
the “whole” of the peas.sntry could not bul sympnihizc with us— 
this fact docs not, as 1 said above, in Ihe least shake the fundamen- 
tal tlicsts that we marclied towards October and achieved victory iu 
Oclobcr together with tlie poor peasantry, that we overllircw Ihe 
power of liie bourgeoisie and set «p the dictatorship of the pro- 
Iclaiiat (one of the tasks of which was to carry ihc bourgeois reV' 
olution to completion) together with Ihc poor peasantry, against llie 
resistance of the kulaks (also peasants) and wilh the middle 
peasantry vaelUaling. 

That Is clear, I think. 

.1. You write furlher^n your teller: 

'Is the aiserlioR Irue dial ‘or* orrirred at Oclohet under Ihe slogan of 
alliaiiet wilh Ihe rurril poor ond the iiriilraUsntlnn of the middle pros* 
anl't Ku, it Is not irue. For the reasons menlione<l above, and from the 
quolalioiis from Lenin, It will be seen that this slogan ronlrl arise only 
when ‘ihe class division among Ihe peasantry had matured’ (Lenin), Le., 
'in Ihe summer and aulumn of 1919.’“ 

From this qiiotalian it follows lliai Ihe Parly adopted the policy 
o! neutralizing Ihc middle pcnsaiil, not in the period of preparation 
for October and during October, bul after Oclobcr, and particularly 
after 1018. when Ihc Coinniillces of Poor Pensanis wore aboiished. 
Tbal is eiititcly wtantf, Comrade Van— sky. On the contrary, the 
policy of neiilrnlizing Ihe middle peas.ani did not begin, bnl ended 
when the Committees of Poor Peasants woe .niniiiOied. after 1918. 
The policy of neutralizing the middle peasant was abntutnned (and 
not ■introduced) after 1918 11 was after 1918, in March 1919, that 
Lenin, opening the Eighth Congress of our Party slated- 

'The best representalbes of Socialism of the old d.ns— when they 
stilt h«ti«vcd In tcvnlntlon and served it Iheoreticjlty amt ideolojjLtsill'j 

* My iisliei.— Z.S. 


-jpokt ot ll„ pramrf,,. „( |,ir„l„g ||„ „UJ|, 

anlr, In o . loclal ilr.lum, which. II II did nol .c|i„l, .Id Ihc ,mh 
lion ol I ic prole .rial, .1 call would dal hinder II. ,oo|d remain neulri 
and would nol lake Ihe tide of our eneml«».Thi» abslracl Iheordicalpn 
seiilation of Ihe problem ii perfeclljr clear lo ui.^ui h ’im noUnoiwft. 
We have entered a phnit of SorMM eonilriictlor^ * |n which we mus 
dmw lip concrele and detailed baiie rulei and Instructions which lu*' 
been tested by the ciperlence of our work In lheri,raJ drslricls. by whirl 
We must be fiuidcd In order to acMeoe a itable ntliance with the middh 
peasantry.” (l.enln, CoHerlrd Workt, llusslan edition, Vol. XXIV.p. IHI 


As you see, Diis Is something llinl is the vcey opposite of irhal 
you sny In your letter; you turn our actual Party practice upsHe 
down by confusing the beginning of neutralization with its end. 

Tlie middle pcas.nnt snivelled and vacillated between revoluliuo 
and counler-rcvoliilioii us long as Ihc l)ourgcoisic was being over 
thrown and as long as the Soviet power was not consolidated; there- 
fore it was necessary to nculralixc him. Thc'middic peasant begzo 
to turn towards us when tic began lo realize that the bourgeoisie 
had been ovcrlhrown “for good.” that ihe Sovi^i power was being 
consolidated, that the kulak was being overcome and that the R«i 
Army was beginning to achieve victory on Ihe fronts of the d'rii' 
war. And it was precisely after sucha change that the third slrafegi* 
slogan of the Parly, announced by Lenin at Ihe Eighth Party Coo' 
gross, became possible, iiaihcly: While relying on Ihe poor peas* 
ants and establishing a durable alliance svilh the middle peasaols, 
inarcli forward towards Socialist consiruclioni 

How could you have forgotten this well-knovn fact? 

From your letter it also follows that Ihc policy of neutraliiiaS 
the middle peasant .during the transition lo'tlie proletarian revolu" 
tion and in the first days after the victory of that revolution m 
wrong, unsuitable and therefore inacceplable. This is enlirtS 
mronj;, Comrade Yan — sky. The very opposile is the case. II 
precisely while the power of Ihc bourgeoisie is being, overtbro^^t 
and before the power of Ihe proletariat is consolidated that Ih* 
middle peasant vacillates and resists most of all. H is precisely i" 
this period tliat alliance with Ihc poor peasant und neulralizatioi' 
of the middle peasant are necessary. 

Persisting in your error, you assert that the question of t 
peasantry is very important, not only for our couniry, but *•**“ '^ 
other countries “which more or less resemble Ihe economic sysle 
of pre-October Russia.” The latter statement is, of course, true. 0“ 
here is what Lenin said in his Theses on Ihe agruriaii question a 
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Ihc Second Congress of Ihe Comintern regarding the policy of pro- 
Iclariaii parties towards the middle peasant in the period when the 
proletariat is taking power. After deHning the poor peasantry, or 
more precisely, "the toiling and exploited masses in the rural dis- 
tricts," as a separate group consisting of agricultural labourers, 
scmi-prok'larians, nr allotment holders and small peasants, and 
• proceeding to deal with the question of the middle peasantry’ ns a 
separate group in the rural districts, Lenin says: 

"By ‘middle peasants' in the economic sense are meant smalt tillers 
who also hold eithe/ as owners or tenants, small plots of land, but such 
as under capilalisin, provide them, as a general rule, not only with a 
meagre subsistance far their families and their farms, but also with the 
possibility of securing a certain surplus, which, at least. In good years, 
may be converted Into capital, and fairly trertuenlty resort to the hire of 
outside labour. . . . The revntuiionary proletariat cannot set ilsetf the task 
— ot least not In the (mmedlore future and tn the Iniliat period of the 
dieintarthip of the ptn}elarifit~-ftt winning over this stratum; it mu*t 
confine (tielf to the task of neuteotizing this stratum, i.e., of {nduesng it 
not to offer active support to the bourgeoisie in its struggle against the 
piolctailat." (Verbaltm nepoft of the Second Conpresi of Comintern, 
Russian edition, pp. OlO-ll.l* 

How, after this, can it be Asserted that the policy of neutralis- 
ing Hie middle peasant "arose" In our country "oniy" "in the 
summer and autumn of lOlfi,** Le.. after the decisive successes 
achieved In consolidating the power of the Soviets, the power of the 
proletariat? 

As you sec, the question of the strategic slogan of proletarian 
parties at the nionienl of transition to the Socialist revolution and 
the consolidation of the power of the proletariat, as well as the 
question of the ncutraliration of the middle peasant. Is not as 
simple as you imagine. 

4. From all that has been said above, it is evident that the pas- 
sages from the works of Lenin you quote can in no way be contrast- 
ed to the basic slogan of our Patty in the second stage of the rev- 
olution. since these quotations a) ileal, not with the Ihoslc slogan 
of the Parly before Oclolwr. bul wiOi the completion of the bour- 
geois revolution after October and li) they do not refute, bul con- 
firm the correctness of that slogsin. I Imvc already said aliovo, and 
I must repeat, that tlic stmteRW slogan of the Party in the second 
stage of the revoliilion, in the |>criod before the seirgre of power 
^ by the proletariat, the main theme of which Is the question of 
power, cannot be contrasted |o llie task of carrj-ing the bourgeois 

• Cf. »tsa Ltnia. VoL X, p tn.~-U. Cbj. ti. 


rvvu!iitii)ii lo coni|ilclluii, which is vlTccled iti |l>c period oiler Iti 
prolclurliil hiis Inken power. 

6. You s|)cak of Hie well-known arlicle by Comrade Mololot 
In Pravthi ciiliUcd “The BotirgcoU ncvoliitlon I'’ Owf Country 
iMnrch 1’2, 1027), which it appears '‘induced” you io “PP'y 
me for nii cxplan.nlion. I do not know how you road arllclcj. Com- 
rade Van — sky. I. loo, have rp.Ml Coinradc Molotov’s article and 
do iiol think llinl it In any way ronlradirls whOl i raid In my re- 
port at tlic Fottrlccnlh Congress of oiir Parly po o>'r P.irl)'r do- 
gaiis regarding llic peasantry. In lii$ orltclc. Comrade MoIoIot does 
not deal with llie Party’s basic slogan in the period of Oclolwr 
hut with the fact llial, inasmiicli as after Oclobr^r the Parly car 
ried the hourgeois rcvolniion lo completion, it enjoyed the sym- 
pathy of all the peasants But I liavc already su'd above llwt * ® 
statement of this fact does not refiilo, btil, on the contrary, con 
firms the correctness of the fiindamcnlat tlicsis H'ot we overMrew 
the power of the bourgeoisie and established I*'® dirlalorslitp e 
the proletariat in conjunction wilh the poor pcasanlry, the mi 
peasantry being ncutralired, against the bourgeois^* luwn oc 
country: that without this wc would not have earried fhe 
geols revolution to completion. 
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THE SLOGAN OF THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE 
proletariat and the poor pF.AS ANTRy i n 
THE PERIOD OF PREPARA'nON-^lJ,J3f:TQ^IN, 

(REPLY TO COMRADE ^r^KROVSKYP^ O 




Comsflde Pokrovsky, 

] tMnk ilial your Idler ol May 2 provides neither occasion nor 
grounds for a reply in detail, poinl by point, so to speak It really 
olTers nothing parliculnily new as compared with Comrade Van — 
sky’s Idler. I am replying to your Idler only because it contains 
certain elements which savour of a direct restoration of Kamenev- 


* ism of the period of April and May 1917. It is only in order to ex* 
‘ pose these elements of the rcsioralion of Kamenevism that I con- 
^ side: it necessary briefly to reply to jout Idler. 

^ 1. You say in your letter that “in fact, during the period from 

i' February lo October we used the slogan of alliance wSlh the whole 

^ of the peasantry,” that “during the period from February to Oct(V 
>' ber the Party upheld and defended its old slogan in relation to the 
pcnsanlry: alliance with the whole of the peasantry.” 

Tlius, It appears, firstly, that during the period of preparation 
for October (April to October) the Dolshcvlks did not set them- 
selves the task of drawing a line of demarcation between the poor 
(icasanis and the well-lo-do peasants, but treated the peasantry as 
an inlegral unit. 

It appears, secondly, that during Ihe period of preparation for 
October ihe Bolsheviks did not substitute for the old slogan of 
"diclatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry" a new slogan, 
namely, ‘'dictalorsliip of the proletariat and the poor peasantry,” 
hut maintained the old positions laid down In Lenin’s pamptdet 
r«io rnrhci in 1905, 


It nppears, thirdly, tlial the BotsheviV poticy of combating tlie 
s.'icillallons and compromising tactics of the Soviets during the 
period of preparation for October (March to October 1917), Ihe 
sacill.slians of the middle peasants in Ihe Soviets and at the fronh 
llio vacillations helween revolution and counter-revolution, the vac- 
illations and compromising tactics which assumed a particularly 
acute character in the July days, when the Soviets, headed by 
Ihe Socialist-Tlcvotutionaries and Menshevik compromisers, joim-d 
liandv wHb She cwntes-sevolutloinsvy gentTals In Vbt aWwnpt \o 
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isolate llie Bolsheviks — it appears Hint the Bolshevik fight against 
these vacillations and compromising tactics among certain strati 
, of tlie peasantry was aimless and ahsoluleiy unnecessary. 

And linally, it appears that Kniiiencv was right when, in April 
and May 1917, he defended Jhe old slogan of dichilorsliip of Ih* 
proletariat and the peasantry, while Lenin, who regarded this slo- 
gan as already out of date and who proclaimed the new slognn of 
diclalorship of-thc proletariat nnd Hie poor peasantry, w-ns wrong 

One need only formulate these questions to rciiHxe the ulKr 
ahsiirdily of your whole Idler. 

Bnt since you are very fond of isolated qiiulations from Lenin, 
let us turn to quotations from Lenin’s svorks. 

It does not require mticli effort to prove Hint whni Lenin T^ 
g.ircled as nnu in the agrarian rclalions in Bussla after the Fehru* 
arj- llevolnlion, from the point of view of the furth'er ilcvclopnienl 
of the revolution, ss-as not Hie communily of inleresls of the pro* 
Jet.nrial nnd the peasantry ns a whole, hiil the clettvogf helwM 
Hie poor peasants and the welMo-do peasants, of whom the former, 
/f., the poor peasants, gravitated toward the prolelarlnt, wherMS 
the latter, t.e., the well-lo*do peasants, foltowi-cl the I’rovisloosl 
novernmcnl. 

Ilrrc I. wlial Lriilii .aid on till. lUl.Jnl In A/irll lOlI. I" 
polemic against Kamenev and Kanienevism: 

“.,.11 would be impermltsibW for the prulrlarlan 
place luijies In a eommunUy of Inirresti with the peasantry. ('•* 
Ae/rr/esf ll'oritf, ^’ol. VI, p 

Further: 

“Already, we ran diseern In Ihe deelstom of a number r>t 
tongresset ll>e Idea of p<*slponlo* llu- a«lulJon of the agririiin ^ 

wnwi the rssnsoeaSitsn o! the Cms'Sstiwist Aswnilityi Ihit 
vlflory for the ipfll-lth-da pewaan/rp* •blch Inrtinrs fnwartls lhr s-*' 
(fj>ni>i, CotUrteit Wnrli, Hustlan esiitbm, V«il. X.V, p. 17(1) 

Further: 

“ll l»jw>s»ible ihal the peasantry may iHreall Ihe land •"d 
po«er. Far from forgetting this possiNIity, far fniiti ronfinlnjt 
the prmmi mmsetit *rfilr. 1 deflnitrly and rieaily forniiiJate lb< 
pr^sfram. lakiog bilo acc'ionl Ihe rewf pl.eiunnen'^n, //•, »"• ^ 

ff n ae oje * Lrlwrea the agrienltural lal»««rer» and p««>r * M.itfiH 

mie band, and iLe l<».do pe»»ais!», on fUe other." tl.eisi” 

H'ee*,. Vol. » I, p S«.| 

TWi is what Leoin regarded a» nm. and lmi>orlonl \n \ht of* 
slittifica io Ibe rural djtrieU fi/ifr Ih* February Fesohtuott 
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Thii was Lenin’s starling point in formulating the Party’s 
policy after February 1917. 

TWs was tt\c position Lenin started frojn when, at the Pelro- 
grad City Conference in April 1917, he said: 

‘*11 was only here, on the spot, that we learned that the Soviet of 
WorVtrs' and Soldiers' Dcpullet had surrendered its power to the Pro- 
visinnal Gmeriimenl. The Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies rep- 
resents the TealiiatSon of the dictatorship of the protetariat and the sol- 
diers; nmimg the taller, the majority ore peasants. This is the dictatorship 
of the prolelariat and llie peasantry. But Shw 'dictalorshtp' has entered 
into nn agreement wiih the bourgeoisie. And it is here lhal the 'old Hul- 
jthfoljtm' I* in need of reoi.rton."* fLenln, Cofleeled Works, Russian edi- 
lion, Vol. XX, p. 176] 

Tills was the position Lenin started from when, in April 1017, 
he wrote; 

“Whoever speaks qoui of a 'revotiilionary-demoeratie dielalorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry' only is behind the times, lias conse- 
qiienlly in eiTeet gone ooer to the side of the petty bourgeoisie and is 
ag.iinit the proletarian class struggle. He deserves to be ronstgned to the 
archive of 'Qolthevik' pre revolutionary antiques (which might he culled 
Die archive of “Old Uotiticviks’)." (I.«»in. Srlfctnl Work*, Vol. VI, p. 31.) 

]l wus on tills ground lhal the slogan of diclutorship of the 
pmlctarlnt and the poor peasantry was born to replace Hie old slo* 
gnn of dictatorship of the prolctarbl and the peosanlry. 

You might say, ns you do in your letter, that this is the Trots- 
ky way (if skipping the tiiicompleted peasant revolution; but that 
would be just as convincing ns n similar argument which Kamenev 
levelled against l.,cnin In April t9l7. Lenin look this urgument 
fully into account when he said: 

“Trolskyism — ^No tsur. uiid a workers' government.' This is false. 
Iherr Is s petty bourgeoisie, and It cannot be ignored- Uul it is made up 
of two seciloMS The poor* section ts with the working class." fLenin. 
Collerted tVorkr, Itinsisn edition, Vol. XX, p. 162.) 

Kamenev's error, and now yours. Comrade Pokrovsky, consists 
In the inability to discern and emphasize the dilTerence between 
two sections of the petty bourgeoisie, in this case the peasantry; in 
the inability to flnf/le out the poor section of the peasantry from 
the mass of the peasantry os a whole, and on that basis to build 
the Parly's policy amidst the conditions of the transition from the 
lirsl sbgc of Hie revolulion In 1917 to the second stage; in the in- 
ability to dnliiee from this the new slog.m, the Parly's second 
strategic slogan, of:., dictatorship of the proletariat and the poor 
peasantry. 


/• StaUn 
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Lei us Irace in conseculive order iJje praclical hislory of Iheilu- 
gan dictatorship of the prolelarial and the poor peasantry’' fw^ 
April to October 1917, as reflected in the works of Lenin. 


April 1917: 

“Tlie specillc feature of ll«e present siiiiation in Russia is ll'ol 
represents a Irnnsilion from the fir*!* stage of the resolirlion— n^i''i'’ 
owing to the Insidfirienl cl.nss consciousness and organization of 
lelarial, pT.iced llie power In the hands of the bourgeoisie — to tht srfo™ 
stage, whicli must place the power in the hands of the prol^’laril^t»ndl^» 
pooreit Simla of the peasanirg” (Lenin, Selrcled It’ori*, Vol. VI, p. 7*' 

July 1917: 

“Only the re\otiition.'iry workers, if they are supported by Ijif P"''' 
peasanis,* are capable of smashing (he resistance of the capitalists a"® 
leading the people to win the land without compensation, to mni- 
plele freedom in satiation from famine and from llie war, *nd ■<> * 
just and lasting pence.” (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol VI, p. 20t) 


Augiisl 1917: 

"Only the prolelartat, leading the poor pcosnn/rp* (the lenil-prolrt 
Ians, as our program calls them), can end the war by a 
pence, heal tlie wounds it has caused, and begin to lake ilep* 
Sodalism,' which have become alisolulety essenllal and 
the deRnltion of our class policy now." {Ibid., p 38J.) 


September 1017: 

“Only a dictatorship of the proletarians and the 
would be capable of breaking the resistance of the cnpilohst*' 
playing realty majestic courage and delermiiiatlnn In giwctiunru • 
of securing the enlhuslaslic. sopremc and Iruly heroic suppofl ^j, 
masses In the army and among the |i«asanlry." (I.enin, Correct 
Russian edition, Vot. XXI, p. H7.J** 


^c/Jfc/riber-Oc/obcr 1917, llic paiiiplilcl Can the 
tain Slate power*, in which Lenin, In controversy wJIb ®‘ 
Zlilzn, says: 

‘•Either* the entire power passes to the bourgeoisie— Ibis j, 

long ceased to advocate; and even Ihe bourgeoisie eff 

knowing that the people base once already, on .8prll 20-<i. 
such a power by one lift of the ahoulder. and wouIdJo Ihe^ 
with lUriee the detcrmuiaiiart and rulhlessneii. Or ^ .rreemf"^' 

petty bourgeoisie— In other words, to a coalition (al ia'»"- ■»' 
Msretn It and Ihe bourgeoisie; for the petty bourgeoisie h 
to and eannoi lake power Independently, ai has been P/®* ,,n|jini Hi®* 
peVimw id aVi Tr«iAirt’»t>ws and ^ tewaW« ikUojM. wnlt 
la a capltalistcounlryone may support cspHalor onemay'upp® 


My tutVv— J. S. ^ . 

f*t also Lenin. SUl.n— Wf, p 



Slo'inn of Dicinlorihift of I'loftlutiat owl I’niir Prninnlru IP'I 

I>ul o»« cannol huld a middle coiine. This coatitiun In Russia tried doz- 
tiis of iiictliuJs ill llir course of iiaU a jcjr, and f.iilcd. Or,* flnnlly, llic 
entire po«er passes lo tlie pmlctaiians and Hie poor prosonis* and Is 
turned a^iiisl the boiirsrnisie in order |o LreaL its rcsisianee. Tins liiis 
not yel Jjeeii Irii-d. and from fWs ypn, genDciiu ii iit the Sovoya 2hl:ii, 
are (linuadiriy the people, tryin;; to frighten (hein hy your own fear of 
the bourgeoisie No fourlli course is coneeivabte.'' Il.enln, Selected Worki, 
Vol. VI, pp. 28S-8Q \ 

Such arc lUc facli. 

You, IiowcvcT. •‘manage” lo evade all Ihcsc fads and events In 
llie liislory uf the preparation for Ihc October ncs-nhilion; you 
“manage” to expunge from the history of llolshcvism the itruggte 
the Bolsheviks waged during the period uf prepnralion for Octo- 
ber against the vacUlalions and llie compromtiiing tactics of the 
•‘peasant proprictOTs" svho were in the Soviets at that lime; you 
“manage” to btirg Lenin's slogan of dictatorship of the proletariat 
< 111(1 the poor peiisiuilry, and at Ihe same time fniiigine (hat this is 
tiijl pioluting history and laumlsin. 

From Ihesc passagis, nlncli couhl be multiplied, you must see, 
Comrade Pokrovsky, lliat the Bolsheviks look os Ihcir starting 
point after February lt)t7 not the peasantry ns o whole, but the 
poor seclion of liie peasantry; tlial lliey marched towards October 
not under llie old slogan of dictatorship of tlie protdarial and the 
pen<antry, but under the neto slogan of dictatorship of the prole- 
lariat and ihe poor peasantry. 

Prom this it Is evident that Ihe Bolsheviks carried out this slo- 
gan in a hghl against Ui« vaciitations and compromising iaclics 
of the Soviets, against the vacUlalions und compromising tactics 
of a certain seclion of ihc peasantry represented in the Soviets, 
against the vnciilallons and compromising tactics of certain parties 
representing petty-bourgeois democracy and known as Socialist- 
Itevohitionanes and Mensheviks. 

From this it ($ evident that without the new slogan of diclalor- 
sliip of tlie proletariat and the poor peasantry we would have been 
unable to assemble a sufficiently powerful political army, one cap- 
able of overcoming llie compromising l.aclics of the .Socialist-Rev- 
olutionaries and Mensheviks, of ncutralUlng the vacillations of a 
ccrlain seclion of Ihe peasaniry, of overthrowing the power of Ihe 
bourgeoisie, and ol llius making it possible lo carry Ihc bourgeois 
revolution lo completion. 

From this it is evident Ih.-H “we marched towards October and 
achieved victory in October logcllier with Ihe poor pe.isaniry. .. 

• My italics— V.S 
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against the resistance of the kulaks (also peasants) and with Hi 
middle peasantry vacillating.” (C/.my licpUj to ComratU Yan-tkv 
Thus, It follows that in April lU17,'as well as during the wlio 
period of preparation for October. Lenin was right, and not Kami 
nev; and you. Comrade Pokrovsky, now restoring Karoeneviw 
seem to be gelling into not very good company. 

2 As against all that has been said above you qunle Lenin 
the elTecl that in October 1917 we look power wilh the sup^^ 
of the peasantry qi o whole. That we look power wilh a cer o 
am-ount of support from the peasantry as a whole is qujie 
But you forgot to add a “detail.” namely, that Ihe . 

whole supported us in October, and after October, on y n 
as we earned the bourgeois revolution to completion, 
very important “detail” which in the present instance decides r 
issue. It does not bclil a Bolslievik. Comrade 
gel” so important a “detail" and thus confuse so V ^ 

From your letter it Is evident that you contros/ 
about the support of the peasantry as a 
slogan of “dictatorship of Ihe proletariat and the p ^ . ^|iji 

which was also advanced by Lenin. But In order o . 

Lenin said on this subject with the passages we have qooi« 
the works of Lenin, in order to have grounds for refut S ' ^ 
sages from Lenin on the slogan of dictatorship of P 
and the poor peasantry by the passages you < 1^0 6 ft ^ 

about Ihe peasantry as a whole, two things, a ^ ■ 
proveil. . , bount^'' 

First: It must be proved that the completion of 
revolution was Ihe mnin tliimj in the October *i 4 1 

considers that Ihe completion of the bourgeois f''' 
“by-product” of llie Oclolier llesotulion, which j priji' 

“in passing “ You must first refute this thesis of Lcn n 
that the moin thing in the October Bevolution was no ^ 
throw of the power of the bourgeoisie and the 
to the proletariat, but Ihe completion of Ihe bourgeo s ^ 

Try to prove lliat, Comrade Pokrovsky; and if yf>'J ^ 

^ to admit that from April In October 1917 ^-.anlry*' 

- not dict;iloVsIii(i of the proWarial ami llic l>oor Ix* 

orvfiip ql the profetariat and Ihe peasantry. .■ 

it U evuleni ttial you do not think it possible ps»c"s 

V than risky task; but you try, however, to i 

oo one ol Ihe most imfKirlant questions of the to ^ 
ofs. the question cf peace, we were supported by t ic ^ 

(1 u>/jo/c. Ttial. of course. Is untrue It is quite untrue. 
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Pokrovsky On Ihis question of peace you have strayed to the view- 
point of the philHUne. K% a matter of fact the question of peace 
was for us at that lime a question of power, for only with the 
transfer of power to the proielatial coutd we count on extricating 
ourselves from the imperialist war. You must have forgotten what 
Lenin said about this — namely, that ‘^he only way to stop the war 
is to transfer power to another class," and that "‘Down with the 
War’ does not mean flinging away your bayonets It means the 
transfer of power to another class" (C/. Lenin's speech at the 
Petrograd City Parly Conference, April 1917, in Collected tVor/rs, 
Russian edition, Voi. XX, pp. 181. 178) 

Thus, il is either the one or the oilier: either you prove that 
the mom thing in the October Revolution was the completion of 
the bourgeois revolution, or yon do not prove il; in (he latter case 
tlie obvious conclusion is that the peasantry as a mhote could sup- 
port us in the Oelober Revolution only in to far as we carried the 
bourgeois revolution to completion. 

Second.' You must prove that the Bolsheviks could have secured 
the support of the peasantry as a whole both during October 
and after October, in so far as they carried the bourgeois revolu- 
tion 1 o completion, uiithout syslemal'ically using the slogan of 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the poor peasantry during the 
whole period of preparation for October, ivlthoiit a systematic 
struggle against the compromising tactics of the peltybourgeols 
parlies, which follows from (his slogan, without systematically ex- 
posing (he vacillations of certain sections of the peasantry and of 
their representatives in the Soviets, which also follows from ihis 
slogan. Try to prove that. Comrade Pokrovsky Indeed, why did 
we succeed in securing the support of the peasantry as a whole in 
October and after October? Because we were in a position to ca^ 

I ry the bourgeois revolution to completion. Why were we able to 

! do this? Because we succeeded in overthrowing the power of the 

I bourgeoisie and replacing il by the power of the proletariat, which 

I alone is able to carry the bourgeois tevolulion to completion. Why 

I did we succeed in overthrowing the power of the bourgeoisie and 

I establishing the power of the proletariat? Because we prepared 

f for October under the slogan of dictatorship of the proletariat and 
<' the poor pcasanlry; because, proceeding from this slogan, wewaged 

a systematic struggle against the compromising tactics of the 
petly-bourgeols parties: because, proceeding from this slogan, we 
J waged a systematic struggle against the vacillations of the middle 
peasants In the SavUU-, because oirfq such a sZognn could we 
^ overcome the vacillations gf the middle peasant, defeat the com- 


J. JW)ii 


|»rnniJ»lng laclKTi of llir pafUci. nn'l raUr a poliJ 

irfll arinv rafwililr of vracht; llir lo Irantfvr pnwfr \q 

prutrluriiil. ll nml linritl)’ lie {irmiti flint willioiil llicse prrliml- 
nnrjf coitdiliorH. Hlin-fi dclrrmiiiet} itir fair of file Orlober Hftofu- 
lion, wc would nol liarf oMalntHl Ifie mpport of Ihf peajanfry «* 
o udioff elOirr ilunnR or ftftrr Oclol»cf. 

lint It liow llif rnniiitnalion of pcatani wan wilti llie proleUr 
Ion rrvoliilinii 1% |o lie uodmtriocj. Comrade Pokrovtky. 

Tlili It wliy lo fonftotl llir tiipporf of llie prajanfry at a wlj 
durin;; Orfolier nod after Oe|ol»rf with Ihe pfrpnmlion* made 
OftolieT utufvt llic »toi:an of ll»e dirialortinp of tlit proletariat a 
flic /loor pciitniilry ruenni to uitflentnnd tvitbing of Leninism. 

Vour pnnnpal error. Comrade Pokrortky. It lliat you fail 
Iq underttnnd either the InlerweavInR durioR Ihe Oehiher Rrro^ 
lion of Socialist latki with Ihe Inti of earryinf; Ihe bourgects n 
otulinn lo eoiii(ilrlion, or the meehanlea of aeliievinR Ihe rano 
demand* of the Oclohcr nct'olniion llml followeil from Ihe Padj 
second siratcRic slogan, Ihe slogan of diclalonhip of Ihe proldari 
and \hc poor pcasanlry. 

Pcoding your Idler one mlKlil Uilnk that ll was nol we 
used Ihe peusanlry in the scrvlee of Ihe proldarian revoIuW 
but, on Ihe eonlrary, that M was "Ihe jieasanlry a* a whole, “ 
eluding Iho kulak*, who used Ihe Bnltheviks in Ihcir sendee. J* 
Polshcviks* affairs would he In o had way if tla*y so easily 
tcred" Uie service of non prolrlarian classes. 

Kamenevisni of April 1917 — llial is whal is dragging al 
feel, Comrade Pokrovsky. . 

3 You assert Hut Stalin does nol see Ihe dilferenee belween I' 
situation in 1905 aiid the silu.alioii in I'ehruary 1917. ’ 

course, is not lobe taken seriously. 1 never said that, andcoul ^ 
have said il. All I said in my leiler was that Ihe Parly s 
the dictatorship of the prolelarial and the peasantry, issued m ^ 
was corroboraled in the February llevolution of 1917- * . j, 
course. Is true. That is exactly liow Lenin described Ihe silualio 
his article Peasants and Workers In August 1917: 


“Only Ihe prolelaridi and Ihe peasantry can overllirow |he |o,i 

— lhal. in those days 1« r . 1905— y.i I. was Ihe and 

of our clast policy And ttial definition was a correct 
M'jrch nn have cotrohoraled tl once ojfmn * 

VoL VI. p 38a i 
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You are ymply trying to find fault, my Inordlnalcly “dtatectU 
cal" comrade. 

4. You lry> furtUcnuoro, to show tiuit Stalin contradicts liiniseU; 
and you do this by rnntrasting his thesis on the compromising 
tactics of the middle peasants hflor< Oe-tober with a quolatton 
from his pamphlet Problcnn of leninism, svhicli speaks of the pos- 
sibility ot ImlUliiig Socialism sn con|u<iction with the middle peas- 
antry after the tlictnlorship of the proUlarial has been consoh'- 
<fafc(f. U docs not require much effort to prove that it is viltcrly 
unscientific to identify two different phenomena The middle peas- 
ant before October, when the bourgeoisie was in power, and the 
middle peasant afler the dictatorship of (he prnlelnnat ha< been 
consolidated, when the bourgeoisie has already been cxproprialed, 
when the cooperative movement has developed and the prin- 
cipal means <it production are m the hands o( the pVolelariat, are 
two dilTcrciit things. To identify these two kinds of middle peas- 
lints and In pul tlicm on an equal fooling means to examine pltc- 
itoinciin abstrncItM fmtit (heir historical selling and to lose nil 
sense of pcrsiiccllvc. U Is something tike ttic Zinoviev manner of 
mixing up dales and periods when quoting. If this is what is called 
"revotulionarj* dialectics,” it must lie admitted that Comrade Pok- 
rovsky has licnlcii nil records for "dialectical” pcltifoggery. 

5. I shall not deal with the retnaining questionv tot I think they 
have hern eshaiistively dealt »ijh In the eorrcspondcnce wilh Com- 
rade Van— sky. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE 
OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


ION THE OCCASION OF THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE OCTOBEB HEVOLUTION) 


The October Revolution is not merely a revolution “within n 
lional limits.” It is, primarily, a- revolution of an 
world order; for it signifies a fadiral turn in the world 
mankind, a turn from the old. capilalisl, world to Ihe new, 
ist, world. . 

Revolutions in the past usually ended with one ® 

ploiters replacing another group of exploiters at the e 
ernmenl. The exploiters changed, exploitation Sm 

was the ease during the liberation movements of the ilav«. 
was the case during the period of Ihe rebellions of 
was ihe case during the period of Ihe well-known B , 

luUons In England. France and Germany. 1 am not speaai 
the Paris Commune, which was the Rrst Rlo'-muj. her e 
successful attempt on the port of Ihe prolelarial to I 
against capitalism. . „ . efii 

The Ocloher IlevoliiUon dilTer. from lliese (i 

t/ple. II. elm is not lo siibslilule one torm 
enolher lorm of exploitohon. one sroup ol exploilers lo 
eronp of exploilers, bul lo abolish all ‘"‘P'”"?"'’" "'.""“C,” .III 
^ abolish ail esploilrr Sronps. lo exiabli.b Ibe 
proletariat, to establish the power of the J„Ui 

of all the oppressed classes that have ever e.xisted. lo orb 
new, classless, Socialist society. Ortolx 

It is precisely for IhJs reason that Ihc I'icfory of 
Revolution signifies a radical change In the history ^ 

radieat change In the historical destiny of world ‘^^'P' ‘ ^ifuro' 
ical change In the lihcralion movement of the a 

a radical change in Ihe methods of struggle anil ‘C 
gsnization. in the life and Iradillons. in Ihe culture 
of the exploited masses throughout Ihe world. 

Tills Is the basic reason sshy Ihe Orlober Revolution Is a 
lution of an international, world order. - ^ jN 

Tills also Is the root cause of Ihe profound sympainy 





THE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE 
OCTOBER REVOLUTION 

{ON THE OCCASION OF THE TENTH ANNIVERSARV 
or TItE OCTOREtl HEVOLOTJON) 


Tlie Oclober flcvotulion is not merely a revolulion “wilWn na- 
llonal llmils.” li is, primarily, a* revotulion of an inlernalional. 
world order; for it signifies a mdieal lurn m the world history of 
mankind, a turn from the old, capitalist, world to the new, Social- 
ist, world. 

Revolutions in Ihc past usually coded with one group of ex- 
ploiters replacing another group of exploiters at the helm 
ernment. The exploiters changed, exploitation remained. Such 
was Ihe case during the iihcralioo movements of the slaves. Such 
was Ihe cose during tiie period of Ihe rebellions of Ihe scrfi Suen 
was Ihe case during the period of Ihc well-known grea 
lullons in Enfiland, Franfc and Germany. 1 am nol ipeallng oi 
llie Pari. Commune, wliicii ..a. Ihe llrsl 

luccenfui allempl on the part of the prolelanal lo turn history 
against capllalism. . . ... 

The Oeloher lleeolulion dilTers from these 
eipfe. its aim Is no. to sobstilote one To™ 
another form of explnilalion. one group * „ by man. 

group of exploiters, but to abolish "P’®' dictatorship of the 
lo abolish all exploder groups, to revolutionary class 

proletariat, to establish Ihe power o existed to organize a 

of all the oppressed classes that have ever 

new, classless. Socialist society. „vro«» of the October 

It is precisely for this rcaMii lha history of mankind, a 

Revolution signifies a radical _» world capiMl'*'”- a rad- 

radic.il change In the historical |f,e world prolehirlat, 

ical ch.ange In Ihe liberation and the forms of or* 

a radical change m the methods o * - "jt,- cuHure and ideology 
ganizalion, in Ihe life and tradi lonv 

of Ihe exploited masses Ihrougiou pe,.oiulion is a revo- 

Tliis is the basic reason 

lutinn of an inlernalional. orofotind symp.Tihy for the 

This also is the root cause of If P 
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October Revolution cherished by the oppressed classes of all coun- 
tries, who regard it as a pledge of their own emanripallon. 

A number of fundamental questions could be noted on which 
the Oclober Revolution influences Ihe development of the revolu- 
tionary movement throughout Ihe world 

1. The Ocloher Revolution is rcmarkahle primarily for having 
caused a breach in Ihe front of world imperialism, for having over- 
Ihrownnlhe imperialist bourgeoisie in one of Ihe biggest capitalist 
countries and pul the Socialist -prolclanat in power. 

The class of wage workers, Ihe class of the persecuted, Ihe 
class of the oppressed and exploited has /or thr ftrsi timt in the his- 
tory of mankind risen to Ihe posilion of the ruling class, setting a 
conlagious example to the proletarians of all countries. 

This means that the October Revolution has uihered m a new 
-era, the era of proletarian resolutions in Ihe countries of imperial- 
ism 

It tank Ihc instruments and means of production from Ihe land- 
lords and capitalists and converted them into public property, thus 
opposing Socialist properly to Jiourgcois properly. !t thereby ex- 
posed the lie of the capitalists that bourgeois properly is inviolable, 
sacred, elemat. 

Il wrested power from the bourgeoisie, deprived the bour- 
geoisie of political rights, destroyed the bourgeois stale apparatus 
and transferred power to Ihc Soviets, thus opposing the Socialist 
rule of the Soviets, as proletarian democracy, to bourgeois parlla- 
inenlarism, as capitalist democracy- Lafargue was right when he 
said, as far back as 1887, that on Ihe morrow of Ihe revolution “all 
former capilalists will be disfranchised.” The October Revolution 
■ hereby exposed the lie of Die Social'Dcmocrals that it is possible 
at preseiil to efTect a peaceful transition to Socialism through bour- 
geois parliamentarism. 

Rut the October Revolution did not, and could not, stop there. 
Having destroyed the old, what was bourgeois, it began to build 
the new, the socialistic. The ten years of the October Revolution 
have been ten years of construction of the Parly, Ihe trade unions, 
the Soviets, the cooperative societies, cultural organizations, trans- 
port, industry, the Red Army. The indisputable successes of So- 
cialism in the U.S.S.R. on the construction front have demon- 
strated that the proletariat enn successfully govern the country 
U'/ffiouf the bourgeoisie and against Ihc bourgeoisie, that it can suc- 
cessfully build industry without llic bourgeoisie and ojainsf the 
l)ouegeovsAe. UvM U con ssseets'rftitty dweeV She wVitAt xA she national 
economy without the iMurgeoisic and the bout^eoisie, that 
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il can successtuily build Socialism in sp/tc of Ihe capilalisf cnci^cf^ 
ment. Mcnenius Agrippa, Ihc famous Roman senator of ancient his- 
tory. is not the only one who can lay eJairo to the old “theoo" 
that the exploited cannot do without the exploiters any more than 
the head and other parts of the bo<ty can do without a stomach 
This “theory” is now the cornerstone of the politicat ••philosophy'' 
of Social-Democracy in general, and of llie Social-Democratic policy 
of coclifion with the imperialist bourgeoisie, in parliciifar This 
“theory,” which lias acr|uirc(l the character of a prejudice, is now 
one of the most serious obstacles in iJie palh of Ihe rpvoMionha- 
lion of the proletariat in the capitalist countries. One of the most 
important results of the October Revohition is that it dealt this 
false ••theory" n mortal blow. i 

Is there stilt any need to prove Hint such and similar results 
of the October Rcvoliilion could not and cannot fiut have llieie 
serious effect on the rcsohilionary movement of the 'vorking class 
in eapilalist countries? 

Such generally known fads as the progressive growth of Com- 
munism in the capitalist countries, the growing sympathy of the 
proletarians of all countries for the working class of the U.SSR. 
and, nnally, the many workers’ delcgatioivs that enme to the Ijind 
of the Soviets, prove beyond a doubt that the secils sown hy the 
October Revolution are already beginning to bear fruit. 

2. Tile October Itcvoluflon has ibaken Imperialism no! only In 
Hie centres of Its domination, not only in the ''mother eoimlries." 

Jt has also struck blows at the rear of imperialism. Its periphery, 
having undermlunl Hie rule of imperialism in the colonial and de- 


pendent countries. 

Having overllirown the landlords and Hie rapflalUls, the Oc* 
tol>er Revolution has broken the ehalns of national and rolmiia 
oppressiofi and frestf from it. wilhmil rxrtpUon. all the oppressial 
nations of a vast stale. Ttie prolelsrisi eannol emanrlpale lt»rtf 
without emancijMling Hie oppressed lutiotis ft Js a cliaraefrrisl'e 
feature of Hie October Bevolulioo that It aeromplished these n-*- 
tkinateolontal revolutions tn the USSR not uniler ihe Ojg of P-S 
Iteoal enmity and confl.Vts among naliant. Ivt under the n.ig d 
mutual eoondroee and fraternal rapprooehemrnf of the workers and 
rwouDts of the varsotu aalhwsahlies us the U5.1R.; not in th^ 
Moe of on/iannf/im, but in the name of fnr,rnnr,om/V.m 

It is prmselv because the »ato«alewl.-olit revolulirms took 
” *• > nrnr«(-.rfal And 


i. wr eouiilr, .ty!n tl» •' !<•' pr-MiM .-I 

lU «r Ilitl pa'.'i'. 

■W, t..» (-■- I-'* ^ 
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to the position of notions which are reallg free and reaUg equal, 
thereby setting a contagious example for the oppressed nations of 
the whole world. 

This means that the October Revolution has ushered in a new 
era, the era of colonial revolutions which are being conducted fn the 
oppressed countries of the world in alliance with the proletariat 
and under the leadership of the proletariat. 

It was formerly the “accepted idea” that the world has been 
divided from time immemorial into inferior and superior races, into 
blacks and whiles, of whom the former are unfit for civilization 
and arc doomed to be objects of cxplmtation, while the latter arc 
the only vehicles of civilization, whose mission it is to exploit the 
former. Tliis legend must now be regarded as shattered and dis- 
carded. One of the most important results of the October Revolu- 
tion is that it dealt this legend a mortal blow, having demonstrated 
in practice that liberated non-European nations, drawn into the 
channel of Soviet development, are not a bit less capable of pro- 
moting a real/]/ progressive culture and a really progressive civili- 
zation than are the European nations. 

It was formerly the “accepted Idea” that the only method of 
liberating the oppressed nations is the method of bourgeois national- 
ism, the method of nations drawing apart from each other, the 
method of disuniting nations, the method of intensifying national 
enmity among the labouring masses of the various nations This 
legend must now be regatded as disproved. One of the most im- 
portant results of the October Revolution is that it dealt this legend 
a mortal blow, having demonstrated in practice the possibility and 
expediency of the proletarian, international method of liberating 
the oppressed nations as b«ng the only correct mclhod, having 
demonstrated in practice the possibility and expediency of a fra- 
fcrnal union of the workers and peasants of the mast diverse na- 
tions on the principles of voluntariness and in/crnfifionn/ism. Tlie 
existence of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which is the 
prototype of the future amalgamation of the working people of all 
countries in a single world economic system, cannot but serve as 
direct proof of this. 

It need hardly be said that these and similar results of the Oc- 
tober Revolution could not ami cannot but have their serious elTecl 
on the revolutionary movement in the colonial and dependent coun- 
tries. Such facts as the growth of the revolutionary movement of 
the oppressed nations in China. Indonesia, India, etc., and the 
growing symp.stliy of these nations for the l'..S.,S,R.j unquestionably 
bear this out. 




ThU means, secondly, that the October Rcvotulion has so much 
raised the strength, the relative weight, the courage and the fight- 
ing preparedness of the oppressed classes of tlic whole world as to 
compel the ruling classes to ^eefcon with (hem as a new, important 
factor Now the labouring masses of the world can no longer be 
regarded as a “blind mob," groping in the dark, without prospects; 
for the October Revolution has created a beacon which illumines 
their path and opens up perspectives for them Whereas formerly 
there was no world-embrnemg open forum from which the aspi- 
rations and strivings of the oppressed classes could be expounded 
and formulated, now such a forum exists m the first proletarian 
dictatorship. There is hardly room for doubt that the destruction of 
this forum would for a Inns lime cast over the social and political 
life of the “advanced countries’* the gloom of unbridled, black 
reaction. It cannot be denied that the very existence ot a “BnUhe- 
vik slate” puls a curb upon llie dark forces of reaclion. thus help- 
ing the oppressed classes in their struggle for liberation. This really 
explains the brutal hatred which the exploiters of all countries en- 
tertain for the Bolsheviks. History repeats itvelf. though on a new 
basis. Just as formerly, during the period of Ihc decline of fctidal’ 
Ism, the word "Jacobin” evoked horror and loathing among the 
aristocrats of all countries, .so now. in the period of the decline of 
eapilollsm, the word "nolslirvik** evokes horror and loathing 
among the bourgeois in all countries And just as formerly Paris 
was the refuge and school for the revolutionary rrpresenlativrs nf 
the rising bourgeoisie, so now Moscow U the refuge and school 
fnr the revniulinnarv rrpri.^enl»lives of the rising pro/etarrot Hatred 
for the Jacobins did not save feudalism .from collapse. Can there 
be any douhl that haired for Ihc Bolslieviks will not save capitalism 
from inevitable destruction? 

The era of the "stability’' of capilarisro has passed owoj/. taking 
with it the legend of the indeslriiclibility of the bourgeois order. 

The era of (he collapse of capitalism A«s began. 

4. The October Revolution is not Only a revolution in the 
domain of econnniic and social-political relations. It is at Ihc same 
lime a revolution in the minds, « revotulmn in the ideolocy, of the 
working class The Oclober Revolution was bnrn and gained strength 
under the banner of Marxism, under the banner of the idea of the 
dictatorship ol the proletariat, under Jhe banner of Leninism, which 
Js Marxism of Hip era of Imperialism and of proletarian revolutions.' 
That is why U marks the victory ol Marxism over reformism, the 



Third Inlernalional over the Second International 

The October Revolution has cat an impas^abte furrow between 
Marxism and Social-pemoeralism. between the policy of Leninhra 
and the policy of Social-Democratism. Formerly, before the victnrg 
of the {fictotors/iip of the proletariat, Sncial-Dcnioomey, while 
refraining from openly repudiating tlic idea of the dichnlorship of 
the proletariat, but doing nothing, absolutely nothing, that would 
contribute to the realization of this idea, could flaunt the banner of 
hfarxism, because this behaviour of Social-Democracy crealoi no 
danger whatever for capitalism. Th«i. in that period. Social-De- 
mocracy was formally merged, or almost merged, with ^farxlsm. 
Now, after the eietorif of the dictatorship of the prolrtarint, when 
it became patent to alt whither Afarxism fcatfs and whnt its vfclorjr 
may signify, Social-Democracy Is no longer able to Haunt the ban 
ner of Marxism, can no longer flirt with Ihr idf.i of llir dirfalor^hif 
of the proletariat without creating a certain amount of danger foi 
capitalism Having long ago broken with the spirit of M.irsisni, il 
has found itself compelled to discard also the banner of MarsUm; II 
has openly and unambigiioissiy taken a si.and against the nlTspring 


of Marxism, against the Ocfnl>cf Revolution, ngninst the first cfiela- 
lonhip of the proletariat m the world Now it must dissnelale Itself, 
■nd aclffally (las dissociafesf Itseff from Marxitm: for irncfer present 
conditions one cannot call oneself a Marxist tuil-ss one openly and 
devoirdfy supports the first proletarian djel.alorship in the work!, 
unless one wages a revolutionary struggle against one's own hour* 
geolsie, unless one erc-ales the conditions for the slelory of tl'C die* 
lainrslilp of the proletariat to one’s own eniinirv A ehasm npertrif 
l>etwccn .Social-Democracy and M.-irxi«j». Henceforth. Hie 
vehicle aful bulwark »ir, Sfarxism fs l.eoinl*rii. OuitnuinNoi. 

Du! mallen did not end there. Tlie OcIoIkt ncviihilion went 
futlher than drawing a line of deniarralion Mwrvn 
raey and Marxism; il cast SocisI Demoeracv Inio the rnnip of Ibe 
downright dcfm«leTs of capitalism ttyoind the first prolftarljn < ‘e- 
talorship in the world When Slessrs Adler and Ikiiier. A eh 
Levy. Ijsnguel ■n<l nium abuse the “Soslet regime" and fifo 
nsrliamentsrv “demorracy," these geolfemen mean that * 
nghtins and will eontinue |o fight /or the restoration of the 
fsf order In the US. A ft. foe lU peeferi>»t>on nf eipllal si sM»r T 
in the -civilirof stales Present day ”1^ 

idectoyimt prop of raj’d.iltsm Lenin was a ll■'■>«s.10f . 

• ben he sa«l that the present SwallK-morratie 

nt Ihe bourgy-nsie Jo l!w Db-mf roosemco*, the hho„r 


It ii imposuble to put an enti to capitalism without putting an end 
to Soetal'Democralism in the labour movement That Is why the era 
of dying capitalism is also the era of dying Social-Democratism 
in the labour mosement. The great significance of the October Rev- 
olution lies also in the fact that it marks the inevitable victory of 
Leninism over Social-Democmlism. in the world labour movement. 

Tlie era of the domination of the Second International and of 
Social-Democratism in the labour movement has eotne to an end. 

The era of the domination of I-cninism and of the Third Inter- 
national has begun. 
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QUESTION: What it (o be considered the cardinal factor in our 
dlfficulltes in llie mailer of the grain supply* What is the way oul 
of these dilliculliesf What, in connection with these difficulties, art 
the conclusions to be drauin in regards the rale of depfhprnenl of 
OUT industry, particularly Irom the point of uiew of the ratio be* 
iiveen the light and heoag iadustnesf 

ANSWER: At the firs! glance il miglil appear thal our grain 
difnculties are of a forhiiloiis nature, the ccsulj merely of fault* 
planning, the result merely of a number of mistakes committed » 
the sphere of economic coordination Out fliat might appear so onJj 
at the first glance. Actually the causes of the difficulties lie rauci 
deeper. Thai faulty planning and mistakes in economic coordina- 
tion have played a considerable part— of thal there cannot be the 
slightest doubt. Gut to attribute everything to faulty planning and 
chance mistakes would be a gross error. It would be an error to 
belittle the role and importance of planning. But it would be s 
still greater error to exaggerate the pari phyed by the planning 
principle, in the belief that we have'already reached a singe of de* 
velopmcnl when It is possible to plan .and regulate everyllwng. Jl 
must not be forgotten that in addition to elements which lendlhem* 
selves to planning there arc dements In our nalionaf economy 
which do not as yet lend Uicnjselvcs to planning: and Ihah opart 
from everything else, there arc hostile classes which cannot be 
overcome simply by the planning of the- Stale Planning Commis- 
sion. Thai is why I think that we rousi not reduce everything to 
mere chance, to mtslakc’s In planning, etc- 

Well, then, what is the underlying cause of our difficulties on 
the groin front? 

Tlie underlying cause of oiir grain difficulties is lh.il llielncreai 
In the procluetinn of grain for the market £s no! keeping 
with the increase in the demand for grain ^ 

number of workers is growing. Towns arc growing. Ann. y> 
the regions producing industrial crew’s {cotton, flax, sugar- xe , 
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the market. But the production of gram for the market is increas- 
ing at a disastrously slow rale, ll cannot be said that we have 
had a smaller amount of gram slocks at the disposal of the state 
Ihis year than Iasi year, or the year before On the contrary, we 
have had far more gram in the hands of the stale Ihis year than in 
previous years Nevertheless, we are faced with dirfieiillies as re- 
gards the gram supply. Here are a few figures. In 1925-26 we 
managed to purchase 434.000,000 poods of grain by April 1 Of 
this amount 123.000.000 poods were exported Thus, there remained 
in the country 311,000,000 poods of grain In 1926-27 we purchased 
596,000.000 poods of grain by April 1. Of Ihis amount 153,000,000 
poods were exported. There remained in the country 443,000.000 
poods. In 1927-28 we puichascd 576,000,000 poods of gram by 
.April I. or this amount 27.000.000 poods wore exported There 
remained in the country 549.000.000 poods In other words, this 
year, by April 1, the grain supplies available to meet the require- 
ments of the country amounted lo 100.000,000 poods more than 
last year, and 230,000,000 poods more than the year before. Never- 
theless, we are experiencing difficulties on the grain front this 
year. 

I have already said in one of my reports that the capitalist ele- 
ments in the rural districts, and primarily tlic kulaks, had taken 
advantage of these dlfricullles. in order lodisrupl the Soviet econom- 
ic policy You know that the Soviet government adupled a number 
of measures with the object of putting a stop lo the onli-Sovicl 
action of the kulaks I will not therefore dwell on Ihis mailer here. 
What Interests me In the present case is another question I have 
in mind the question of the reasons for the slow increase in the 
production of grain available for the market; tiio question as lo 
why ihe increase in the produclion of grain fur the market in our 
country is slower than the increase in Ihe demand, in spite of ihe 
fact that our crop area and the gross production of grain have al- 
ready reached the pre-war level. 

Indeed, is it not a fact that as regards the area sown lo grain 
crops wc have already reached the pre-war mark? Yes. it is a fart. 
Ii it not a fact that already last year Ihe gross production of grain 
was equal lo the pre-war output, it., 5.000 000.000 poods Yes. it is 
a fact. How. then, is II to be explained lhat. in^^spile of these facts, 
the amount of grain wc are prodipcing'for the* .‘j one- 

half, and the amount we arc . 

of what if was in Hy gnd 



ujr lue vcioutT nevonu:on, me clianse from large-scale laniJIorJ 
and large-scale kulak farming, which provided the largest propor- 
tion of marketed grain, to small and middle pcasani farming, 
which provides the smallest proportion of markeleil grain. Tlic 
mere fact lhat hefore (he war (here were fiflwn (o sixteen miinon 
individual peasant farms, whereas now there arc Iwcnlyfoiir to 
twenty-live million peasant farms, shows that the ftmdamenlal 
basis of our agriculture is small peasant fainnng, which provides a 
minimum amount of grain for Hie market. Tlic slrenglh of large- 
scale farming, irrespective of wliellier it Is landlord, kul.ik or col- 
lective farming, tics in the fact lhat large forms arc able to employ 
tnachinerj’, scientific knowlwlge. fertilizers, increase tlic proiluctiv- 
ily of labour, and llicreby produce a maximum qnniility of gral 
for the market On the other hand, the weakness of small pcasaii 
farming lies in the fact that i| lacks, or almost l.icks. these oppoi 
tunities, as a result of which it h scmi-eonsttmlng f,irmiMg. yield 
ing little grain for the market. Take, fur inslanct*. the ctillcctivi 
farms and the slate farms. They market AT. 2 percent of their gras: 
output of grain In other words, they supply for the markcl a l.ifgci 
proportion of tlicir output than did landlord farming in prrwm 
days. Hut what about llie small and midillc peasant fiirms? Thr; 
market only per cent of their total output of grain. Tlir dif- 
ference, Rs >«u vro, is quite striking. 

Here are a few figures illuvlrallng the siniclure of gmln pro- 
duction In the past. In the pre-war (icriod, and at present, hi Iho 
post-OctoliCf period. Tliese figures have been fiirnlvtied hy bone 
rade Nemelilnov, a member of the Collegiuin of the Onfriit 
Heal Board. Tliey do not claim to he esael. as romrade .WnicMnn* 
nplains In his memorandum; they ixrniil of only npprositinir 
ralrulatkins Hut tfirse figures are qoilr adetpi.ile to en.ihir m h> 
understand the di/Terenee hriw*m the pre-w.vr perl*«l and the 
October periwl In regard |o Hie slruefure of grain prikhiellon Jn 
general, and of the prtklticHon of m.srliel grain m p.ifllculir P 
table p ?00) 


Wliat does this table show? 

It shows, flrslly, Hut the pro-l.ieti.m of the oTfrwMmiog 
portion of grain produels has passed from the bamls of * 

»n.l kulaks into Hw lunds of small and middle fe-iianis ims 
mea.-ss Hut the strulJ a.sd rsbUJe peasant', having romp r 
miam-i/EJtrd themseltes from Ibe yoke vt ifie |.(n«ft-»ft ». 
irsg. to tl«e main, tmlen t.hr sfreagth «f H*' !‘V'_ 

cUaioed Hie opporfunlfs of conskVeaMs impf'nmA H>#ir m 
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condillnns. This is the result of the October Ih-volulion. Here we 
see the crTccl. primarily, of the decisive gain which orrrued to the 
Creat hulk of the peasantry as a result of the Oriohrr itesntutlon. 

It shows, secondly, that In our country the principal holders of 
grain available for the market ate the small and, primarily, the 
middle peasants. This means that not only in respect to gross out* 
put of grain, but also in respect to the produelinn nf grain for the 
market, the U.S.S R has become, os a result of the Orlot>er Revo* 
lullrtn, a land of small peasant farming, and the middle peasant 
has braome the ‘’central ngure” In agricuSture. 

It shows, thirdly, that the abolition of landlord (large-scale) 
farming, the reduction of kulak tiarge-scate) farming to less than 
one-third, and the change to small peasant farming with only It 
per cent of Its output available for (hr market, under conditions of 
the absence In the splierr of grain growing of any more or less 
developed large-scale farming in common fcollcclive farmland state 
farms], was l>ound lo lead, and In fort has kd, loa sharp reduction 
In the output o( grain (nr the market as compared with pre>war 
limes It Is a fact that the amount of marketed gram In our coun- 
try Is now half of what it was before the war, notwithstanding the 
fact that gross ovitput of grain hat reached the pre-war leveL 
It-lOJt 


Tlinl Is «hy Iiiir ilirilciillin ||,c ,|,|i,re of grain purciiaiti 
must not be regarded ns merely fortuitous. 

No doubt tile situation has been aggravated to some extent bj 
JJie fact lb.*)! oiir Irndmg orff.tniialioni look upon l/icnisetres l/ie 
unnecessary task of supplying grain to a number of small ar 
iniddIc'Sized towns, wliich could not but reduce to a certain exlei 
tlie states grain reserves, lint there are no grounds whatever i 
doubt Hint the uudcrlyiiig cause of our difficullics on the grai 
front is not tills iiarticular circumstance, but the slow developmer 
of the oulput of our agriculture for the market, accompanied by 
rapid increase in the demand for m.'irketablc grain. 

Wlial is the way out of the situation? 

Some pcojile sec llie way out of the situation in a return t< 
kuluk farhiing, in llie dcvelopiuenl and extension of kulak farming 
Tlicse people dare iiol nds'ocalc a return to landlord farming, foi 
they realize, cviileiilly, that such talk is dangerous in our times 
All the more cogeily, ilserefore, Jo they urge the neceisily of Ibe 
utmost dcvclopmeoi of kutak fariiiiiig in llie interest of . . . the So- 


viet power. These people lliiiik iliai the Soviet power can simulla- 
neously rely on two opposite classes— the class of the kulaks, 
whose economic principle is the exploitation of the working class, 
and llie class of the workers, whose economic principle is the aboli- 
tion of all exploitation. A trick worthy of reaclionaries. There is 
no need tn prove that these reactionary "plans” have nothing In 
common wIlli the inicresis of the working class, with the principles 
of Afarxism, sv/lli the tasks of Loniiu'siii. All talk to the c/TfCt lhat 
the kulak is "no worse" than the urban capitalist, that the kulak 
is no more dangerous than the urban Nepman, and llial, therefore, 
there Is no reason to “fear” the kulaks now— all such l.ilk Is 
liberal dialler which hills Ibe vigilance of the working class and 
of the great bulk of the peasantry. It must not be forgollcn lhal m 
industry we can oppose to the small urban capilalisf our arge- 
scale Socialist iudiislry. which produces nine-tenths of the tola 
oulput of manufaclured goods, whereas in the sphere of producljon 
in the rural districts vve can oppose to large-scale kulak 
only the still weak colkclise farms and stale , 

hut one-ciglith the amount of grain produced by Ihe ‘ 

To fail to iindcrstind the signilirancc of forge-scale kulak " 

in the rural districts, to fail lo understand lli.at the rclatuc w n 
of the kulaks in the rural districts is a hundred-fold ‘ 

that of ttie capitalists in urlian industry, is to lose ones s 


Whal. Ihen, is llie way out of Ihe situation? 

t. The way out lies, llrslly, m the transition from the small, 
backward and scattered peasant farms to amalgamated, large-scale 
common farms, equipped with machinery, armed with scienlilic 
knowledge and capable of producing a maximum of grain for the 
market. The solution lies in the transition from individual peasant 
farming to collective, to common farming. 

Lenin called on the Parly to organize collective farms from 
iKe very first days of the October Revolution From that lime on- 
ward the propaganda of the idea of coiie<-live farming has not 
ceased within the ranks of our Parly. However, it is only recently 
that the call for colltH-iive farms has met with mass response This 
is to be explained primarily by ihe fact tliat the widesprc.ad devel- 
opment of cooperative organizations in Ihe rural districts paved 
Ihe way for a change in the altitude of Ihe peasants in favour of 
the collective farms, and the existence of a number of collective 
farms already yielding from 150 to 200 poods per desvialin, of 
which from 30 to 40 per cent represents a markelable surplus. Is 
strongly attracting the poor peasants and the lower strata ol the 
middle peasants Inward the cotlerlive farms Of no little importance 
In this connection is also the fact that only since recently has’ It 
become possible for the stale to lend serious finaneml assistance to 
Ihe collective-farm niovenieitl We know lli.il this year the state has 
granted twice Ihe amount ol money it did Iasi yeor in aid of the 
collective farms (more Ilian sixty millinu rnhtes)- The Fiftecnlh 
Parly Congress was absolutely right m staling that the eonditioni 
have already ripened for a mass rolicclive-farm movement and that 
Ihe stimulation of the collective-farm movement is one ol the most 
imporlani means of increasing Ihe output ol grain for the market 
in Ihe country. 

According to the figures of Ihe Central Slatistical Roard, the 
gross production of grain by the collective farms in 1927 amounted 
to no less than fifty-five million poods, with an averase marketable 
surplus of 30 per cent. The widespread movement for the creation 
of new collective farms and for Ihe expansion of the old collective 
farms .that started at the beginning of this year should considerably 
increase the grain output of the collective farms by the end of the 
year Our task u to maintain the present rale ot development ot 
Ihe eolleciive-fartn movement, to combine the collective farms into 
larger units, to gel rid of sham colleclive farms, replacing them by 
genuine ones, and to cstabTisb a system whereby Ihe collective 
14* 


will litliirT io thf «|jlr and coo;>efall»e ofyinliatloni th' 
whole of Ihfli mirVrl Kfain undft penally of Mn« deprUed « 
Idle uilt^idifi and ciedili. f ihlnk Ihai if eoodilloni are ad 
»»rm» to Wf ihafl. fn (lirrror foMf yrari. U at, ft io oWafn from lh« 
collrrH«e farm* alwHl forty Io R/jy mllJlon powdi of grain (or Iht 
marktt. 


Tlie tollf<li*r*farm mntemrni it looirlimn conlfaifed to Ihr 
fooperatlif moinnrnl. apparently on the aviiimplion that Ihe 
collecllre farmi art one tfilnu. and the cooperative rocfefiei anolh* 
tr, Ttiah of rourie, |» wronjr Some even g» in tar at to conlrait 
Itie coKeclUc farmi Io l^nln’i ennperalivr plan. Mredleii Io lay, 
Ihe drawing of iiieh a conirait hai nolhln; In common with Ihe 
Irtilli In actual fact, the collective farmt areaformofcooperalivti. 
Ihe moll alrihlng form of prodtirert’ cooperalivct. There are mar* 
krllng fooperalivrv. theec are iiipply cnoperallvet, and lliere are 
alio prmlueer** coQj>eralh«-» Tlie citlleciWe farmi are an Iniepa- 
rahle and liilcpral pari of llie coopemlhc movement In general, 
and of I.enln'» cooperalUe plan In parllcolar To carry ool Lenfn'i 
eoopcmllTC plan meam to ralic ihc peaianfry from Ihe kfef of 
nuirkriing and lupply coopefalivn Io the level of producers* coop* 
eralivei, of collecnve*fArm coopcraliics>.5e Io speak. That, by Ihe 
way, esplaini «liy our collective farms l»epin Io arise and develop 
only ns a result of Ihe developmeni and coniolidallon of Ihe mar- 
keting nud supply cooperatives. 

2. TJif way oul lies, secondly, in espanding and strengthening 
the old slale farms, and in organiiinp ond developing new, large 
stale farms. According to Ihc figures of the Central Statistical 
Board, the gross output of grain In the rxIstlnR slale farms amoitnl* 
«! In IV'27 to no less than 45.000.000 poods wilb a marketable sur- 
plus of 05 per cent. There Is no doubi lhal, gis’cti a certain amount 
of slate support, the slale farms could considerably increase the 
production of grain. Bui our task does nol end there. There is * 
decision of the Soviet government, on the strength of which new 
large stole farms ffrom 10,000 Io 30.000 des-slatins each) are being 
organized In districts where there arc no peasant holdings; 

five or sis years these stale farms should produce about 100.000. 
poods of grain for the market. The organization of these sis e 
farms has already begun. The task Is Io put this decision, of e 
Soviil govesssmeW IssVa aU cosls. I think lhal, prov e 

these tasks ore fuiniled, we shall In three or four years be aWe W 
obtain from the old and new stale farms 80,000.000 to iOO.OOO.ODO 
poods of grain for the nsarket. . .11.1 

3. Finally, Ihe way oul lies in systcmalically Increasing ihe yieia 


Dut wc can and should lend support to Ihe individual small and 
middle-peasant farms, helping them to increase their crop yield* 
and drawing them into the channel of cooperative organization 
This is an old task; it was proclaimed with particular emphasis as 
early as t921 when Ihe tax in kind was snhslituted for Ihe surplus- 
appropriation system. This task was confirmed by our Party at its 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Congresses. The importance of Ihe task 
is now emphasized by the difficulties on the gram front. That is 
why this task must be fulOlicd with the same persistence as Ihe 
first two tasks, the task with regard to collective farms and the task 
with regard to state farms 

All the data go to show ibal tlic yield of peasant farming can 
be increased 16 to 30 per cent in the course of a few years. At pres- 
ent no less than five million wooden ploughs are in use in our 
eountry. The substitution of modern ploughs for these would alone 
lead to a very considerable increase in Ihe grain output of the coun- 
try. This is apart from supplying Ihe peasant farms with a certain 
minimum of fertilizers, selected seed, small machines, etc. The 
contract system, the system of concluding contracts with whole 
villages for supplying them with seed, etc., on Ihe rigid condition 
that they in return deliver a corresponiling quantity of grain prod- 
ucts — this system is the best method of raising the yield of peas- 
ant farms and of drawing the peasants into the cooperative organ- 
isations. I think that with serious work in this direction we can, in 
three or four years, obtain from the small and middle individual 
peasant farms not less than 100,000.000 additional poods of grain 
for the market. 

Thus, if all these tasks arc fulfilled. Ihe slale can in three or 
four years' time have at its disposal 300.000.000 to 350,000,000 ad- 
ditional poods of marketable grain — a supply more or less sufficient 
to enable us to manicuvrc wiihin the country as well as abroad. 

Such, in the main, are the measures which must be taken in 
order to solve the difficulties on the grain front. 

Our task at present is to combine these basic measures with 
current measures to improve planning in Ihe sphere of supplying 
the rur.il districts with goods, relieving our trading organizations 
of llie duly of supplying grain to n numlwr of small and middle- 
sized towns. 

Should nol, in addilioii m these measuies, a number of other 
measures be adopted — nif.-isiircs, say. In reduce the speed of deveh 
opmenl of our industry, the gnwili of which is causing .n con- 


hetrate in iltf ttemarui tfrr (rraln w/ifcfi nf prrtfnf (i euf 
♦|rip|)«HB \ntira%r In Ihf pffKfin-flon of grain fnr Ih? mirknl 
Nti. Iliry tftniiM not Nn| nnrtrf any flrnimifflocft' To rfcfure 
'I*rrf» of tJrrrlopfiirnf nf fnrlijrfrf »f>MW m«-r»fr In wt^krn tbf work- 
Ins fhtn for nrrjr itrp fnr«iir<! In lln* of InJmiry. 

ftfty fifw r»rt)f new worka. H. at t.r'nin npfptwd it. “a 

new tifoiisimitl'* of llif «ork)ittf rtn««. witiefj ilrmsibrn* JM pow'- 
lloti in llip llfilil acninti ihi* |•rtf)r•llOllrBPn^t anorrhjr. In llip fislit 
ojfaintt Ifif mpKalitt tfrittpoft <n oiir tTonomy On ihp fonirary, *? 
n»ii*t nialnl.iiii llir prct^nl tjH-rt! of rlpvclopmrnl nf Indiitlry; we 
miitl al tlip flrti npporliintl) (Implnpli ttilt fiirilirr In onlpf lo pour 
pooffi into Ibe rural rfiitrlrtt and nfitain from ifipm morr grain, in 
onlff lo tiippljr ABririittutr. primarily the coJIeclIrf farmt and <ila!e 
farmi, with marhinet. in nr«lrr In Inihitlnaii/r agsrirullure and to 
Inrrrn'P iJir prnporllofj of Jl» output for the market. 

Shntihl wf. perhapt, at ft mea«iTp nf prenter “faiillon.'’ retard 
the devefopmeni nf henvy Indmlry and make lipht fndutlry. wfiicfs 
prnditert ehirfly fnr llie iM-fttanl market. Ihr batli of otir indodry 
n« a whnief Not under Any rlmtmtlanmt Thai would be iDteidal; 
it n-n»ld mesin ufiderminlnp nitr whole Indirrlry, inrfudinp Jipbl 
indtniry It wotihl me.an oliandoninp Ihe ilopan of indudrlatlrlng 
our couniry. Irniitforroinp our eouniry Into an ripprodape of lb* 
fapilaUJt ayaiem of rronomy In Ihis rwpeel wr proered from the 
well-known puxling theaei wliieli Lenin »ft forth at Ihe Fourth 
Conpresf of Ihe Comintern, and which orr abwfufcly bindmg on 
the whole of our Party Here h what Lenin »aid on llih subject al 
Ihe rnurlh Conprets of Ihe Comintern: 

'Tlie latvnUon of Russw lies not only In ■ good liarTMf on 
ani fyrins— lhai I* ng| emMigh; and not onty In the good condition J>i 
light Indwsiry. which provides the peasantry with eonsHroers good*— »»'*• 
tc*o. Is nol enough. We also need heoep industry.’* 


Or attain: 

“We are eierrlslng economy In alt Ihfngs. even in schoofs. This must 
be so, because we know that sinless we save heavy industry, “*“*** . 
resii.re It, »e shall not be able to bwld up any industry: and 
we shall he doomed as an lodependent couniry. ILenin. 5</cctea *»*”* ' 
Vol. X. p. 328.) 


TJiese directives grven by Lenin must never be forsotlcn 
How will the mensures proposed niTecl the nlliance between e 
workers .and Ihe peasants? I think thal these mcasiir« tirn <w7 
help lo strenalhcn the altionce between Ihe workers ^nd the pfas- 
nnts Indeed, if the cotlertire farms and the stale farms 
I'ticrcased speed; if, as a resolf of direct Assistance given o 


peasantry; if the stale obtains hundreds of millions of poods of 
additional marketable grain required for the purposes of manceu* 
vring; if, as a result of these and similar measures, the kulaks are 
curbed and gradually overcome — is it not clear that the contradic- 
tions between the working class and the peasantry within the 
alliance of workers and peasants will thereby be smoothed out 
more and more; that the need for emergency measures in the pur- 
chase of grain wilt disappear; that the large masses of the peasantry 
will turn more and more to collective forms of farming and that 
the fight to overcome the capitalist elements in the rural districts 
will assume an increasingly mass and organized character? Is it 
nol clear Ihat the cause of the alliance between the workers and the 
peasants can only benefit by these measures? 

U must only be borne in mind that the alliance of workers and 
peasants under the dictatorship of the proletariat is not an ordinary 
alliance. It is n special form of class alliance between the working 
class and the labouring masses of the pcasanlry, which sets itself 
the objecl: (a) of strengthening the position of the working class; 
(b) of ensuring the leading role of the working class wilhin this 
alliance; (c) of abolishing classes and class society. Any other con- 
ceplion of the alliance of workers and peasants is opportunism, 
Menshevism, S.-R.-fsm— anything you like, but not Marxism, not 
Leninism. 

ilow can liie idea of the atliaiice of the workers and the peasants 
be reconciled with Lenin’s well-known thesis that the peasantry Is 
“the last capitalist class”? Is there nol a contradiction here? The 
eoniradicllon is only an apparent, a seeming one. Actually there 
is no contradiction here at ail. In the very speech at the Third Con- 
greu of the Comintern in which Lenin characterized the peasantry 
as “the last capitalist class,” in that same speech Lenin reiterates 
his arguments for the need of an alliance between the workers and 
the peasants, declaring that “the supreme principle of the dictator- 
ship is the maintenance of the alliance of the proletariat with the 
pcasanlry In order that the former may retain its leading role and 
slate power." It is clear that Lenin, at any rate, saw no contradic- 
tion in this. 

How arc we to understand I,cnin's thesis tliat llie peasantry is 
"the l.isi capitalist class”? Dots it mean that the pcasanlry 
consists of capitalists? No, it docs nol. (t means, firstly, that the 
peasantry is a special class, which bases its economy on the private 
ownership of the Implements and means of production and which. 
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for that reason, differs from Ihe class of proletarians, who base 
economic life on the collcclive ownership of the implements and 
means of production. It means, secondly, that llie peas.intry is a 
class which throws up from its midst, engenders and nourishes, 
capitalists, kulaks and all kinds of exploiters in general. 

Is not this circumstance an insuperable obstacle to (he organl* 
zation of an alliance of llie workers and the peasants? No. it is not. 
The alliance of the proletariat willi the peasantry under the condi- 
tions of the dictatorship of the proletariat is not an alliance with the 
whole of the peasantry. The alliance of Ihe proletariat with the 
peasantry is an alliance of Ihe working class with the labourin| 
masses of the peasantry. Such an alliance cannot be effected with- 
out a struggle against the capitalist element? of the pcasaatry, 
against the kulaks. Such an alliance cannot be a durable one unless 
the poor peasants are organized as the bulwark of the working 
class in the rural districts. That is why the alliance between 
the workers and Ifie peasants under Ihe i)re$ent conditions of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat con be cfTecled only In accordance 
with Lenin’s well-known slogan: Rely on Ihe poor peasant, esfab- 
lisli a firm alliance with the middle peasant, do not for a moment 
relax the fight against the kubik. For only by applying fhi* sla?*'* 
can llie bulk of the pcasanlrj- be drawn into the channel of So- 
clalisl construction. . 

Vou see, therefore, that llie. cootrodiction between Lenin i l»a 
formul® is only an imaginarj-. a seeming conlradicfion. Acfually. 
there Is no contradiction between them at all. 


Comrade S., 

It it not true dial Lenin's slogan: “To come io an aRroemenl with 
the middle peasant, while not for a moment renouncing the strug- 
gle against the kulak, and .at the same lime firmly relying solely on 
the poor peasant," which lie advanced in his nclI Lnown article on 
Pilinm Sorokin, is, os is alleged, a slogan of the “period of the 
Committees of Poor Peasants," a slogan of "Ihc end of the period 
of the so-called neutralization uf the middle peasantry." This is 
obsolulflif unifiie. The Commitloej of Poor Peasants sscrc formed in 
June 1018 By (he end of October 1918, our forces had already 
gained the upper hand over (he kulaks in the rural distrieii, and 
Ihc middle peasants had /urned to the side of the Sosicl power. It 
was on the basis of this turn that the decision of the Crntrnl Com- 
mlllee was taken to abolisli the dual power of Uu* Soviets and the 
Commillrcs of Poor Peasants, to hold new eleelinns for the volost’* 
and village Soviets, to merge the Commilleei of Poor Peasants with 
Ihe nesvly.ck<cled Soviets and. consesiuenlty. Io dissolve the Com* 
ndtleos of Poor Peasants Tills dcelslon oliiainrd ornrial Soviet 
sanellon, ns Is well known, on Novemtier 0. 1018, at ihr Sisth Con- 
gress of Soviets 1 Iiave in mind (lie decision of the Sislh Congress 
of Soviets of Novemlier 0. 1318. on Ihc village and volost .Soviet 
elections and Ihc dissnUitiou of the Committees »>f Poor Peasants in 
Ihc Soviets, fliil when did Lenin's article, “Valnahle Admissions 
hy Pillrim Sorokin," in svhleh hr snhslitntrd llie slogan of »gre^ 
menl with the middle pcas.sr*l for Ihc slogan of neutralizing the 
middle peasaijl, appear? It appeared on Novemlwr 21. 1918. 
m-.srlv Iwo weeks a//er the derision of ll-e Siilh Congress of So- 
siets had hern adopted fn this article !.enin pUinty says that the 
policy of ngrecmcnl willi the middle peasant is dictated by the turn 

• 'iKhtly «hrijj«t ~J. S 
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In otir tlifcclion on Uio ptirj of Ihv middle peasanl Here ii tvI.sI 
Lrnin sriys: 

’’Our la*k In the niwj dlifrietf It <o dfifroy the fandford and smaifi 
lltc reaUtance of ihe etpinilcf and Ihe fcufak protllfer. For Ihiapurpme 
we fan reiy fltmlf ont(f an Ihe aeaii'profefiirlans. (he "poor peasand.’ 
nm Ihf mliliJIc peaianl it nol our enemy Me eafillaled. U radllalingind 
wjll rniilintie lo yarjJlale The latli of Infli/endnir Ih^ eadltjton ft n<it 
IdtnUtnt with Ihe lath of oterlhrnwinx Ihe eaplolfer and defealin;? the 
aclKe enemy The laik ai ihe pretenl moment it to Jearn to enmeloas 
■Kreemeni wilh Ihe middle pentant. while nol for a motnenl rennuncioj 
Ihe itruRRle atiaintl Ihe kulak and at Ihe tame lime (Irmly reiytnt; tolely 
on Ihe poor peatanl. fur il it pretltely now that a turn in our difecllonon 
Ihe pnri of Ihe middle penmnttg It Ineulfoble,* owinff lo Ihe causes 
•hove enuMieraled (Lenin. Seleeled iVorii. VoJ. VMI, p 150.) 


WJinl follows from (lilt? 

It follows from Ihis lhal Lenin's slogan refers, not to the old 
period, not to the period of the Commiltees of Poor Peasants and 
the neulralizniion of ihe middle peasant, but to Ihe neut period, ihe 
period of agreement with the middle pcasanl. Thus, it reflects, not 
the end of Ihc old period, but the beffinnini; of a new period. 

But your assertion regarding Lenin's slogan is nol only wroog 
from Ihe form.*!] poini of view, nol merely, so to speak, ehronolo^* 
eally; It is wrong in substance. It is known that Lenin's slogan 
regarding agreement widi (he middle peas.'ini was proclaimed «i 
a new slogan by the whole Parly at Ihe Lighih Parly Congress 
(March 1919). It is known (hat Ihc Eiglilh Party Congress was the 
congress which laid the foundation of our policy of a durable 
alliance with the middle peasant. H is known that our pro^am, 
iJie program of Ihe C.P.S.U.(B), was adopted also at the Eighth 
Congress of the Parly. It is Known that that program contains 
special points dealing with the Parly’s allitude towards Ihe various 
groups in llie rural districts: the poor peasants, the middle peas- 
ants. and the kulaks. What do (hese points in the program of Ihe 
C.RS.U.(B.) s.ny regarding the social groups in Ihe rural districts 
and regarding our Party’s attitude towards them? Listen: 


"In all Its work In Ihe rural dlsIrJcls Ihe h.C.P conlinuej, as hilherW, 
to rely on Ihe proletarian and temt'proMarian tlrala of the rural P'^P ‘ 
lation; ll organizes primarily these stiala into an Independeni (orce y 
establishing Parly nuclei in the villages, forming organizalfons o p 
peasants, special types of trade unions of rural ® "r ,* ,-j 

proletarians, etc., bringing them closer to the _,ll 

wresting them from the inOuence of the niral bourgeoisie and Ihesmai 
proprietor interests. . . ,, nt 

"With respect lo (lie kuI..Ks I.* Iho sillagc hoiirgeomc. «he policy o 
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lh« R.C.P. U rrsofutff^ to combat their exploHlng procllmlies, to tapprets 
their rrsisinnct In the Soix't potfcp 

‘'With respect to the middle peasants, the policy of the R.C.P. ij to 
draw them gradually and systematically, into the work of Socialist eon* 
siriiction. The Party sets itself the task of separkting them from the 
kulaks, of winning them to the side of the working class by carefully 
allendmg to theii needs, of combatinj; their backwardness by measures 
of ideolugic.il influence— not by any measures of repression — and of 
stnvmg In all cases where their nial interests are involved to reach prar- 
(icuf ogreemenfi (uifh (hern, making concessions to them in determining 
the methods of currying oul Socialist reformt"* (Stenographic Report of 
the Eighth Congress of the RCP|B|, Russian edition, p. 396.) 

Try lo find the slightest, even verbal. dilTerence between these 
points of the program and Lenin's slogan) You will not find any 
dilTcrencc. for there is none. More than that. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that Lenin's slogan not only docs not contradict the 
decisions of the Eighth Congress on Ihe middle peasant, but, on the 
contrary, is a most apt and exaci formulalicin of these decisions. 
And It is a fact that the program of Ihe C.P S U fB.) was adopted in 
March 1910, at the Eighth Congress of the Party, which specially 
discussed the question of the middle peasant, while Lenin's article 
sgainst Pitirim Sorokin, which proclaimed the slogan of agree- 
neat with the middle peasant, appeared in the press in November 
1918, four months before the Eighth Congress of the Party. 

1* it not clear that the Eighth Congress’of Ihe Parly wholly and 
fnllrely eonptmed Ihe slogan which Lenin proclaimed in his article 
against Pitirim Sorokin as a slogan by which the Parly must be 
guided in its work in the rural districts during the whole of the 
present period of Sodalisl eonsIrucUon? 

What is the salt of Lenin’s slogan? The sail of Lenin's slo- 
gan is the fact that here Lenin grasps svilh remarkable precision the 
triune task of Party work in Ihe rural districts and expresses 
)t in a single condensed formula: (a) rely on the poor peasant; 
(b) cotnc to ngreemeni with the middle peasant, and fc) do 
not for a moment relax the fight against the kulak. Try to 
take from this formula any one of its parts as n basis for 
work in the rural districts at Ihe present time and forget about 
the other parts, and you will inevilably find yourself in a blind 
Mley Is it possible in the present phase of Socialist construction 
to reach a real and durable agreement with the middle peasant 
without relying on the poor peasant and without fighting the kulak? 
It is impossible. Is it possible, under Ihe present conditions of de- 
velopment, to carry on a successful fight ag.ainsf the kulak without 

* My Italicj.— /. s. 
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My IhlK V-fS. 
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presents enormous difficulties." (Stenographic Report of the Eighth 
Congress of the R.C.P.|n.|. Russian edition, p 346) 

But there nre^olher dcvialions from the correct line, no less 
dangerous than those already mentioned. In some cases the fight 
against the kulak is indeed carried on. but it is carried on in such 
a clumsy and senseless manner that the blows fall on the middle 
and poor peasants. As a result, the kulak escapes unscathed, a 
rift is made in the alliance with Die middle peasant, and a section 
of the poor peasants temporarily falls into the clutches of the kulak 
who is Rghling to undermine Soviet policy In olher cases atlcmpts 
are made to transform the fight against the kulaks into expropria* 
hon of the kulaks, and grain purcliasing into appropriation of sur- 
pluses, forgetting that under present conditions expropriation of 
the kulaks is folly and the surplus appropriation system means, 
not an alliance with, but a Tight againsl, the middle peasant. 

What is the reason for such deviations from (he Party line? 

The reason is: failure to understand that the triple task of 
Parly work In the rural districts is a rngle and indiviiible task; 
failure to understand that the task of fighting the kulak cannot be 
ttparaleii from the task of reaching agreement with the middle 
prasani, and that these two tasks cannot be separated from the 
task of converting lh« poor peasant into a bulwark of the Party in 
Ihc rural districts.* 

* From this It follows that deviations trom the correct line create 
* twofold danger to the alliance of the workers and pe.asants: a danger 
■rnm the side of those who wanl. for tnslancc. n* transform the tempo- 
rary emergency measures in connection wiih the grain-purchasing cam- 
P-iiRn lino a permanent or long-term policy of the Parly; and the danger 
from the side of those who want to lake advantage of the dlsconlinu- 
ante of emergency measures In order to give the kulak a free hind, to 
proclaim complele freedom of trade, trade noi regulated by the state, 
lienee, in order to ensure that the correct tine is pursued the light 
■mist be waged on two fronts. 

I wsnl to like ihU opportunity to observe that our press does not 
■'ways follow this rule and lomctimes betrays a certain one-iidrdness. 
In some cases, for Instiinre. the press eiposes those who want to trans- 
form the temporary emergency measures In connection wiih the grain- 
purchasing campaign into a permanent line of our policy and thus 
enilanger the hnnd Thai Is very gi»od Out tl Is bad tQd wrong If at 
the same time our press fails to pay sufReienI alienlion to ai>d properly 
**f'®** those who endanger the bon'd from the olher side, whotumimblo 
hr prltv-tmurgenU ainiosphere, demsod' a slirkenlng of iheAghI agatnil 
nr caplisllsi eirmenis In the rural distrirts and the esrabtishmeol of 
Complele freedom of trade, trade not rccitialed bv ibe stale, and thus 
ondermlne the bond from the olher end That Is bad. That Is one-sidednetv 

It also hapiiens that the press eiposes Ihntr who: for Instance, deny 
•ur possibility and esjiedlencj of improving IndivWuat smstl *nd raid- 
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^ li very no^. Ilwt II I* had and wrong kl at the tame lIo’« 
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I llie »tale farmt and win* fall to jee that the tatk of 
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j ’ talk of Inlcntlfying eolleclite and tiale farm con'irvf 
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ofdrr to »i»»ufe tiul Ihe correct line l> pursued the fight must «* 
.d on liuo frorWj, and all one-sidedness must he abandoned 
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WIlof nuisi be done to make sure that these tasks arc not sep- 
arated from one atiotlicr in Ibe course of our current work In the 
rural disIrJcfs? ^ 

We must, at least, issue a guiding slogan that will combine afl 
these tasks in one general formula and, consequently, prevent these 
tasks from being separated from cacli other. 

Is there sucIj a formula, such a slogan in our Parly arsenal? 

Yes, there is. That formula is Lenin's slog.an: "To come to an 
agreement with the middle peasant, while not for a moment re- 
nouncing the struggle against the kulak and at the same time 
(Irmly relying on the poor peasant.” 

That is why I think that this slogan is the most expedient and 
all-embracing slogan, that it most be brought to the forefront pre- 
cisely at the present time, precisely under the present conditions of 
our work in the rural districts. 

You regard Lenin's slogan as an “opposition" slogan and in 
your letter you ask: ‘'Hou> is that . llus opposilhn slogan was 
printed in I'RAVPA for Hay t. tO^S. . . Iloio can the fart be er 
plained that this slogan appeared in the pages of PPAVDA, the 
organ of the Cetdrcl Committee of the C.P^-tJ.—ls this merely " 
technical misprint, or is it a compromise with the Opposition on Ih* 
question of the middle peasanlf” This certainly sounds very fon 
mfdablc. Bui be careful "at (he turns,” Comrade S.; otherwise joj* 
may, in your seal, come to the conclusion that we must prohibit 
the printing of our program, which fully confirms Lenin’s slogaf 
(this is a fact!), which fn the main was drawn up by Lenin (■_ . 
was certainly not In the opposilioni). and which was adopt^ 
the Eiahth Congress of the Parly (also not in tlic-^* 

More respect for the well-known points in our . 
social groups in the rur.T( dislrictsl More respect fo 
of the Eighth Parly Congress on the middle j 
the phrase "a compromise with Jlie Opposition nr 
the middle peasant,” I do not thiiik-it is worth ll 
fute it; no doubt you wrote it in the heal of the 


dle-peasant farAs. which at the present stage ore the 
That Is very good. Bui it is bad and wrong if at . 
press does not expose those who hclillle' the imp 
farms and the stale farms and wl>o fail to see lha 
tng individual small and middle peasant farming n 
6y the prach'eaf tasfc of fntcnsffyihg coJWorf/t^r <r>w 
lion. That is one-sidedness. 

In order to ensure that the cotred Hoe is pu 
naged on two ftonls, and all one-sWedness must 
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You seem to be disturbed by the fact that both Lenin's slogan 
and the Program of the C P.S.U.(B.) adopted by the Eighth Con- 
gress of the Party speak of agteenitnl with llie middle peasant, 
whereas in his speech in opening the Eighth Congress Lenin spoke 
of a durable alliance with the middle peasant Evidently, you think 
there is something in the nature of a contradiction m this Perhaps 
you are even inclined to believe that the policy of o^reemenf with 
the middle peasant is something in the nature of a departure from 
the policy of allionee with the middle peasant. That is wrong, 
Comrade S. That is a serious error on your part Only those who 
arc able to read the letter of a slogan, but are unable to grasp its 
meaning, can think (ike that. Only those who are ignorant of the 
history of the slogan of alliance, of agreement with the middle 
peasant, can think like that. Only those can think like that who 
are capable of believing that Lciiin, who, in his opening speech at 
the Eighth Congress, spoke olmut the policy of a "durable alli- 
ance" with the middle peasant, departed from his own position by 
saying in another speech at the same congress, and in (he Parly 
program which was adopted by the Eighth Congress, that, we now 
need a policy of "agreement” with (he middle peos.int 

What is the point then? Tlie point is that both Lenin and the 
Party, represented by the Ciglith Congress, make no distinetlon 
tohaleuer between Itie concept “agreement” and the concept "alli- 
ance." The point is (hat everywhere, in all his speeches at the 
Eighth Congress, Lenin places the jij;n of equality bciween the 
coiifepl ••alliance" and the concept •agreement.” The same must 
be said about the resolution of the Eighth Congress on “The Atti- 
tude Id the Middle Peasantry,” in which the sign of eguolitif is 
placed between the concept '‘agreement” and the concept “alii- 
anee.” And since both Lenin and (be Parly regard the policy of 
agreement with the middle peavinl, not as a casual and transient 
one. hut as n long-term policy. Ihi*y had. and have, every reason 
to call the policy of agreement with the middle peasant a policy 
of durntile alliance with him and. conversely, they had es'cry rea- 
son to call the policy of durable alliance with the middle peasant 
a policy of ngrccmt-nl with him One lias only to rgad the steno- 
graphic report of the Eighth Congress of the Parly and ihe resolu- 
tion of that Congress on the middle ne.as.ml to be convinced of 
this 

Here is a passage from Lenin’s speech at the Eighth Congress: 

Owing to the ineiperirnce of Sosiel workers and to Ihe difrimliies 
of (he problem, Ihe blo»s which mere inlrtided for (he kulaks very fre- 
quently fell on the midjle peasantry. Here we base sinned esrerdinsly. 
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the experience we have gahied fn (his respect will enable us to do every- 
King o Bvojd ll»5 in the future. Thar is the problem now facinR us not 
meorelically, but pratlically. Vou all know well that the prabtem Is a 
diflicull one We have no heneitts |o oHer the middle peasant: and he is 
a materialist, a practical roan who demands dellnile. material benefits. 
which we are noi now m a posltioii to offer and with whtch the country 
will have to dispense, perhaps, for several months of severe sfrwRie— 
u* **5^86'® which IS now promisinK to end in complete victory. Cut 
there is a great deai we can do in oiir administrative work: we can Im- 
prtite our administrative machinery and correct a hosi of abuses Th 
line of our Parly, which has nol done enough towards arriving at ohlet 
on alliance, on agrtemtnl^ with the middle peasantry can and must b 
straightened out and corrected” (Unin. Seleeled Works. Vol, VIM, p. 40. 


As you see, Lenin makes no dislinction belwwn “agreemenl’ 
and “alliance.” 

And here are excerpis from the resolution of the Eighth Con- 
gress on “Tlie Altitude to Ihe Middle Peasantry." 

“To confuse the middle peasaiits with Ihe kubks, to esiend to them, 
to any degree, the measures that are directed ogalnsl Ihe kulaks, means 
to grossly violate, nut only alt the decrees of the Soviet sovcrnnienl and 
its whole-policy, but also alt (he fiindamentj! pnnriplei of CommonUio, 
which point to an oprermenf between the proletariat and the middle 
peasantry during the period of the resolute itriiggle ot the proleuriil tor 
the overthrow of the bourgeoisie as one of Itie conditions for Ihe pain* 
less (ranstUoA (o the abahhon of alt forms of explodailon. 

‘The middle peasantry, which possesses coniporatlvely strong «<► 
nnmic roots owing to the backwardness of agriculiural lechnlnue eompared 
with industry even In the most advanced capitalist coiinlrtes, let ilone 
ftiissia, will continue to cslsf for a fairly Ion* lime after Ihe beginning 
of Ihe proletarian revolution Thai Is why the tactics of Ihe Soviet work- 
ers Id Ihe rural districts, as well as ol all active Parly •orkeri. ” 
based on the assumption that she period vf tallaborofion witti Vie 
middle peasantry tolll be a ton^ one..., 

“...An alsufiifcly correct policy poffued by Ihe Soviel guvernroenl 
in the voral djsiriris Ibos rniiirrs on allionre and ugrettnenl belween In 
victorious prolriarial and the middle peasantry- ■ . 

. The polUy of Ihe workers' and peasants' gnvevnmenl and "f 
Communist Partf must eontlaue to be eondueled In this spirit of ootee- 
snent between tlie proletariat, together with Ihe poor peasantry, and in» 
cuiddlr peasantry * * iSlenograptiic Heport of Ihe Eiglilli Oingrets of in* 

B CP.IB.l. Russian ed.Uon. pp. dlT-yO.I 

As you are. the resolution also makes no distinction between 
•agreement" and "alliarsce.* 

II wilt not be superfltioos to observe lhaf no menlfoo fe ff»»dc 
fn the resolutioo of the Elgiffti Congress ot “a doraWe 
wfib the tzttddle peasant Does that aeait, however, that Ihe reso 
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lulion thereby departs from the policy of “durable alliance” with 
the middle peasant? No, it does not. It only means that theresolu* 
tion places the sign of equality between the concept “agreement," 
“eollaboration" and the concept “durable alliance.” For it is obri* 
ous: there can be no “alliance” with the middle peasant without 
an “agreement” with him; and the alliance with the middle peas- 
ant cannot.be “durable" unless there is u "long-term” agreement 
and collaboration wth him. 

Such are the facts. 

Either one thing or another: either Lenin and the Eighth Con- 
gress o! the Party departed from I.eniD's statement about a “du- 
rable alliance” with the middle peasant, or this frivolous assump- 
lloD must be abandoned and i| must be admitted that Lenin and 
the Eighth Congress of the Parly made no distinction between the 
concept "agreement” and the concept “durable alliance.” 

Thus, he who does not want to be a victim of sheer pedantry, 
he who wants to grasp the essence of Lenin’s slogan, which spealis 
of relying on the poor peasantry, of reaching agreement wilh the 
middle peasantry and ol fighting the kulaks, cannot fail to under- 
’>UQd that the policy of agreetrtent wilh the middle peasant is o po- 
licy of durable affiance with him. 

The mistake you made is that you failed to understand the 
fraudulent trfck ol the Opposition and fell a prey to their provo- 
cation; you fell Into the trap the enemy set for you. The Oppo- 
sition frauds noisily assure us that they arc in favour of Lenin's 
slogan of agreement with the middle peasant: but at the same 
•me they drop the provocalory hint that “agreement” wilh the 
fniddle peasant Is one thing, and a "durable alliance” wilh him 
IS something dilTerent. In this way they want to kill two birds 
With one stone: firstly, to conceal their real attitude to the middle 
*'**®^’ 's "Ol Of’® of agreeinenl with the middle peasant, 
u of ''dijourcemcnf with the middle peasanl" |C/. the well known 
Pcec 1 of the oppositionist Smirnov, which I quoted at the Six- 
I’rosincial Party Coiircrencc) ; and, secondly, to 
en ^ ■'lu'pielons among the Ilolslieviks wilh the alleged differ 
enm 1 ,\*^**’' “agreement" and “aUlance," to muddle them up 
A ^ h them away from Lenin, 

lea K certain of our comrades react to this? Instead of 
Ihem'*^ from the' Opposition frauds, instead of exposing 

*t lhe*h • Parly about Ihelr true portion, they nibble 

»»** ./*’• f®'l loto the trap, and allow themselves to *>* 

LenlVt Opposition is making a lot of noise about 

*ogan; the members of the Opposition pn-irnd to be ad- 
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I»crrnh nf f.rnUt‘i Ihrrr/bre. I mciW «fmociaff mysfff from 

llih olh.-fwl^i- I m.iy Iv ri.tifiMnl wJUi jj,r Oppi»ilm/r. 

ollurwitc I limy l.c ncciiwil of "fmiijirotiiiviiK niJit flip Opposi- 
lini»”-~<»rli i« llic lo^tp of Ihcsc eomradcsl 

Ami fills is iiof ifip only Itislnncc of Hie framliili-iil Irirks played 
J>y iJjp OpjMisJIiou. Tnfce, fw inslnnre, Ihe slogan of jcif-crificism. 
nolslievikscniiniit init know Hml Hie slogan of scif-crilicism Isoneof 
llie foiimlalions of niir l*arly nelivilies: H is a means of slrcngllicnlns 
Hie prolcinriaii sllrliilorslilp. Ihe son! of the Rolslicvik melhod of 
Irainlng radres The Oiil>»siti*i)ii makes n hit of noise profrsfing ffiaf 
they. Hit' Opposilion, invrniril Ihe slogan of jelf*cril(r«m, IhaJ 
Hio Parly stole this slogan from llicm, niid therchy capifalated to 
Hie OpposHiun. Hy acting in this ss&y the Ojiposilion is trying lo gain 
n( least (wo ends: firstly, (u conceal from Hie working class and 
to doreite it alwnl Hie fuel lhal an abyss divides Hie seIf-enHe>i/)> 
of thcOjiposilion, whose purpose is lo drsltoy Ihe Parly spirit, from 
Bolslicvik sclf*erilicisnj, svhose purpose U lo tlrtnylhen the Parly 
spiril; and, secondly, to catch certain simpletons and lo induce iheni 
lo dissociate Hienischos from Hie Parfy slogan of $elf>criHcIsrn- 
And ))ow do some of oiir comrades react to this? Instead nl 
tearing ihe mask from Hie Opposition frauds and fighting for the 
slogan of Bolshevik self-criticism, they fall into the trap, dissoefate 
(hemseivcs from (he slogan of scif-crilicisni, djnee fo Hie Iuhc 
the OpposiHon and . . , eapilulate lo il. mistakenly believing that 
they arc dissociating llicmselves from the Opposition 
A host of such instances might Ik* quoted. 

But in our work wc cannot dance (o anybody’s (one. Still 
c.sn we allow onrsclies to be guided in oiir work by tth.sl the 
members of the Opposition say about iis. W'e must pursue nur 
own palli, brushing aside bolli tlie finuduleiit nllcmpls of the 
Opposition and Hie errors of certain of our Bolshevik? wlio Iwrc 
fallen victims lo llic provocation of Ihe Opposition. Hemeniber the 
words quoted by Mars: “Follow sour own patli, and let people 
say what they likel’’ 

June 12, 1928 

I'ltlilhhpcI in Provila No- 132, 

July 3. 1923 



THE RIGHT DANGER IN THE C.P.S.U.(B.) 

JSPEEaj OtLIVLRCD AT THE PLENUM OF THE MOSCOW 
COMMITTEE AND THE MOSCOW CONTROL COMMISSION OP 
THE CPSU5B). OCTOBER J9. 1928) 


I comrades, llxal we tausi drsl rid our minds of Irix-iaJ- 

ilies, of personal mailers, nnd the like, in order lo solve Ihe problem 
I of the night dcvialion which tnleresis us today. Is there a Right op- 
! porlunist danger in our Parly? Are there any objective lactors 
favourable to the development of such a danger? How should IhU 
I danger he fought? These are the questions that now confront u». 

I But x\c shall never solve the problem unless we purge it of all the 
t Irivialilies and irrelevant etemcnis which encumber it nnd which 
^ prevent us from understanding the essence of tlie problem. 

4 Zapolsky is wrong in thinking thal the question of the Right 
, deviation is a forluilous one. He declares thal this is not o matter 
f of a Right deviation, but of seandahmongcring. personal inlrigite. 
f etc. I.ct US ossume (or n moment that scandal-mongeting and per* 
^ sonai Intrigue do play some part in Ihis, as tlicy do in nllslrug* 

^ glcs. Rut to attribute everything lo scand-sl-mongering and to fall 
lo see the essence of the problem behind it is to depart from the 
correct, Marxian path. A large, compact organisation of long 
r standing, such as the Moscow organization undoubtedly is, eoiild 
^ not be agitated from top to bottom and excited by the cfTorts of 
^ a few scandal-mongers or intriguers. No. comrades, such miracles 
^ do not happen. Nor do I need lo dwell on the fact that the 
j sircnglli and power of Ihe Moscow organization cannot be eval- 
uated so lightly. Obviously, more profound causes have been at 
. work here, causes which have nothing to do with scandal-monger- 
'* ing and intrigue. 

Pruntqv is also wrong, for although he admits the cvtslcncc 
of a Right danger, he does not think it worth while for serious, 
busy people lo concern Ibemsclves with it seriously. In his opin- 
ion. the question of the Right deviation is a subject for noise- 
makers, not for serious people. 1 quite understand Frunlov: he is 
so absorbed in the day-lo-d.iy practical work that he has no time 
to think about the perspectives of our development. Cut lhal docs 
TioT mean fliat we must convert Ihe narrow, purely business and 
practical attitude of certain of our I^rTy workers into a dogma 
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of our %vorJv of consjrucliou. A hcalUiy bujmesj altitude is a good 
thing; Inil if it loses perspecliTe in the work and falls to subordi- 
iialc the work to the basic line of the Parly, ii becomes a draw- 
back. And yet it should not be difiiciill to understand that the 
question of the Right deviation is a question of the basic line of 
our Party; it is the qticsiion »s to whether llie perspectives of 
development onllinctl by our Party at the Piflccnlh Congress are 
rigid or wrong. 

The comrades who in discussing the problem of the Rigid 
deviation concentrate on the question of the indlvldnats repre- 
senting the Right deviation ate also wrong. Show ns who are the 
Rigids and the conciliators, they say. name them, so that we can 
deal with them accordingly. This is not the way the question 
should he presented. Individuals, of course, are of importance. 
Nevertheless, the question is not one of indlvidiiaU. bid of the 
conditions, of tlic situation that gives rise to the Rigid danger in 
the Party. Individuals can be removed, bid it does not mc.nn that 
wc have tliorcljy cut the roots of the Right danger In our Party. 
Therefore, llic question of individuals docs not solve the probicr 
sRliough it 1$ undoubtedly of interest. In tiiis connection I eanni 
help recalling nn Incident which occurred in Odessa at the en 
of 1019 or the beginning of 1920, when oiir forces, hnvltig dflTf 
Denikin out of llic Ukraine, were crushing the last remnants c 
his armies in llie district of Odessa. A number of Retl Armymr 
searched iiigli and low for the "Entente” in Odessa, convince' 
that if lliey could only capture her — the '‘Entente'' — the war wouk 
be over. (Loud Uiu<jhler.\ It is conceivable lliat our Red Armymer 
might has-e captured some representatives of the Entente In Odn 
sa, but that, of course, would not have sellled llie question of ffu 
Entente, for the roots of the Enlenle did not lie in Odessa, al- 
though Odessa at that time was Denikin's last Ifrraln. but 
world capilalisin. Tlie same ran l>e said of certain of our conira<k’i 
who In the question of the Right deviation concenlrafe on the lo- 
disiduals representing that desialion,forgellingabout (he eandlUom 
that give rise to IL 

That is why we must first of «t( be efror afioot the eondiliom 
that give rise to Uie ftigbi, and also to the “Left” (Trotikyi*^)* 
deviation from the Leninist tine. 

Vrtfltt mpttaittt conddioea llie Rigfif derlafJon in Cooirounlun 
f« a tendency, an inctination. not yet formulated, it Is true, . 

• . • not yet eoniciously rwUeed. but neverlheless » lendeory 
the part of a seettoo of tba Communists to depart from Inv 

•• line of ihrxUm la the dlrtcilon of Social Demoe- 
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racy. When certain groups of Communists deny the expediency nf 
the slogan “class against class*' in election campaigns (France), 
or are opposed to the Communist Party putting up independent 
candidates (Great Britain), or ate disinclined to make a sharp 
issue of the fight against “Left*' Social-Democracy (Germany), 
etc., etc., it shows that there are individuals in tlie Communist 
Parlies who are striving to adapt Communism to Social-Demo- 
cratism. A victory of the Bight deviation in the Communist Parties 
in capitalist countries would mean the ideological collapse of the 
Communist Parties and an enormous accession of strength to 
Social-Democratism. And what does an enormous accession nf 
strength to Social-Democratism mean? It means tiie strengthening 
and consolidation of capitalism, for Social-Deinocr.acy is the main 
prop of capitalism in the working class. Hence, a victory of the 
Bight deviation in the Communist Parlies in capitalist countries 
would add to the conditions necessary for the preserttalion of 
capitalism. 

Under the conditions of Souiel development, when capitalism has 
already been overthrown, but ils roots have not yet been torn up, 
the Bight deviation in the Communist movement signifies a tend- 
ency, an Inctinalioi), not yel formulated, il is true, nnd perhaps 
not yet consciously rcalitcd, but nevertheless o tendency on th« 
part of a section of Communists to depart from the general line 
of our Party towards bourgeois ideology. When certain groups 
of our Communists strive to drag Hie Parly back from the deci- 
sions of tlie Fifteenth Congress and deny the need for an offensive 
nguinsl the capitalist elements in the rural distriels; or demand a 
ennlrnction of our industry in the belief lh.al llic present speed nf 
development is fatal for the country;, or deny the expciliency of 
subsidies to the collective farms ond slate farms in the belief tliat 
such sulisidies arc money thrown to the winds; nr deny the 
expeilicncy of lighling against Inirraueracy on llic l>asis of self- 
criticism in tlie belief that self-criticism undermines nur appara- 
tus; or demand that the monopoly of foreign trade he rclaxetl, 
etc., etc., it means that there are people in llic ranks of our Parly 
who are striving, perhaps without themseives realizing it, to adapt 
our Socialist construction to the tastes and needs of Hie “Soviet” 
iKuirgeoisie. A victory of the Bight deviation in our Party would 
mean an enormous accession of strength to the capitalist elements 
in our country. And what docs an accession of strength to thi 
capitalist elements in our country mean? Il means weakening the 
proletarian dictatorship and multiplying the chanca of the restora- 
tion of capitalism, ffenee, a vfcfory of the Right deviation In our 
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J’nrJy no<iW n(M fo llic crnKfitfom ncccjwry for the retlorati'on of 
In our cownlry. 

Arp llicrp otty taelort In oiir SoWd coimfry wfifch make Ifie 
rMlnrnJion of cnpUaljjm f>o$ilb 1 ef Vci, Jheff are. tIjjI. comratfrt, 
may npfienr Jlrangr, kil it h 0 tncl We have overllirown cap*- 
Inihiii, «e have rsJabluhtil llie djftaJorsJjip of ihe proMarial. we 
nrc tlovclnjiins oitr Socinli^l Imimiry al 0 rapiiJ pace nnd are link- 
liiR llic pcnvml icoiiomy with it Ilul we liave not yet lorn up th« 
riHili of cnpilfllUin. Where nre Ihcse rnoli Implanicd? They are 
Implanlctl in llic syilrm of eommndily production, in small pro- 
duction in the lownv and parliculariy in |he rural disiricis. As 
Lenin said. Ihc slrcnRlh of capitalism lies “in ihe sirenRth of rmnfl 
pro(fucfion For urtrortunately, small production is still very, very 
widespread in the world, and small prndiiclion cnijcntferr 
c.apitalism anti the bourgeoisie contintioitsly. daily, hourly, sponfa- 
neously. and on a mass scale.** /Lenin. Selerfed Work*. Vol. X. 
p. CO.) It h dear lhal, since small produdJon bears n mass. 
Olid even a predominant character in our eountry. and since it 
e/iyeridcrs capitntisni and Ihe bourgeoisie continuously and 01 
a mass scale, particularly under (he conditions of NEP. tl>er( 
(ire factors in our. country that make the restoration of capltallsn 
possible. 

Hase we tlie necessary means ond forces in our Soviet coun- 
try to nhoHsh. (0 eliminate the possibiliUj of restoring capllafistn? 
Yes, we have. And It is this fact (hat proves (he correctness d 
Lenin's fhcsJi on Ihe potubHilg al building 0 eomplele Socialist 
society in the U.S.S It. For Ibis pnrpose it is necessary to consol- 
idate Ihe dictatorship of the proletariat, to strengthen the alliance 
between the working da.s 5 , and Ihc peasantry, to enlarge our key 
positions alinig Ihc lines of industrializing the country, to develop 
industry al a rapid rale, to electrify tlic country, to place th® 
whole of our national economy on n nevr technical basis, to organ- 
ize the masses of the peasantry into cooperative societies and In 
inrrea^ Ihe yield of (heir farms, (o gradually amalg.ifna!e the 
individcial pc,asan( farms into colfcclivc f.irms, lo develop slat* 
farms, to restrict and overcome Ibe capitalist clemcnls in town an 
country, etc., etc. 

Here is what Lenin says on this subject; 


“As long as we li>e in a smalt-pcasaul coitnfrj-, lliere is “ 
nomic basis for cnplUHsm In Knssia Hun tor Commonism. This mu 
be borne in mind. Anyone who lias carefully obsersed life in the coi 
tryside, os compared wilh life in Ihe towns, knows Hiat we ha 
lorn up the roots of capUallsm and have not undermined the touadiUo 
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llie basU of the inlcrnal enemy. The lallcr de|>cnUs on small-scale pro- 
tluflinn, and there Is only one way of nndenninins it. naincH, In pl.ire 
iJie economy of jjjp eoimtry, {ncludinii agricwllure, on a new lechnical 
basis, the lechnical b.isis of modern large-scale production And it is only 
In electricity that we base such a basis 

''Communism is the Sosiel power plus Ihe eleclnlicalion of the svluile 
country. Otherwise the eoimirv will remain a small-peasant country, and 
(hat we must clearly realize. We are weaker (ban capiialism. nol only 
on Ihe world scale but uSo within the country Everybody knows that. 
We have realized it, and we shall see to it that the eennonue basis is 
transformed from a small-peasant baus into a large-scale indiislnal basis 
Only when the roiintry has been electrified, when industry agriculture 
and transport have been placed nn Itae technical basis of modern large- 
scale industry, only than shall we be fully victorious ' (Lenin, Selected 
IVoffci, Vol. Vlll, pp 276 77 I 

It fallows, Pirslly, Hint as long as wc liso in n smaltpi'usnnl 
coitnlry, as long as we have nol lorn up the roots of capitalism, 
llirre is a surer economic basis for capitalism than for Commit- 
■titin. il may happen that you cut down a tree but fail to tear up 
the roots! your strength does nol suffice for this. Hence the 
/lOulbilHi/ of Ihe restoration of capiialism If) our country 

Secondly, H follows that beside the posvibilily of Ihe rcslora- 
tion of cnpitalisni there is also Ihe potubihiy of Ihe uicforj; of 
Socinittm in our country, because we can remove the fiowbihly 
of the resloratloR of capitalism, wc can tear up the roots of capi> 
talism ard secure llte final victory over capitalism, 1/ we intensify 
the work of electrifying the country, f/ we place our industry, 
agrlciiliure and transport on Ihe technical basis ot modern, large- 
scale industry. Hence the possibilily of the victory of SociaPsm 
in our country. 

And finally, it follows that we cannot build Socialism in 
'ndustry alone and leave apricullure to the mercy of sponlaneous 
development on tlic grounds Ihal the countryside will “juilomal- 
ically" follow ihc load of the towns. Tlie existence of Socialist 
industry in tlic towns is the principal factor in the Socialist trans- 
formation of Die counlrysJde. But this does nol nn-on Ih.st lha( 
factor ij quite sufricienl. If the Socialist towns are to lake Ihe 
pc.is.'inl countryside in tow and lead U ail the way, it is essential, 
«'< 1-enin -s.ays, “to place the ccfuiomy of Ihc country, including 
('Qeicultiire* on a new teelimcai basis, the technical basis of mod- 
ern large-scale production." 

Bocs this quotation from I.enin contradict another ol his slale- 
to ilic en-Qi-t that "NKP fully gunrnniees Ihe posdbilihj 
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of building llie foundations of Socialist economy?” No, it does 
not. On the contrary, they fuJJy coincide. Lenin does not ’say that . 
NEP gives us Socialism ready made. Lenin merely says that NEP 
guarantees the possibilitg of building the foundations of Socialist 
economy. There is a great dilference between the possibililg of 
building Socialism and the nr/iinf building of Socialism. Possibili- 
ty and actuality must not be confused. It is precisely for the 
purpose of transforming possibility into actuality ihal Lenin pro- 
poses that the country he elcclrificd and Industry, agriciitinre and 
transport pl.accd on the Icchnirnl luisis of modern large-scale pro- 
duction, as a condition for the final victory of Socialism. 

But this condition for the bnihling of Socialism cannot be ful- 
filled in one or two years, it is impossible in one or two yrars to 
industrialize the ennniry, build up a powerful industry, organize 
the millions of peasants into roopt-rnlive socirlies, place agriculture 
on a new leclinical basis, amalgamale the Individual peasant 
farms Into l»ig cotfecllve farms, develop stale farms, and rcstrlcl 
and overcome the capitalist elements In town and country. Venn 
and years of intense work of construction on the part of the pro- 
letarian dicfalorsfiip will be needed for this. And unlit that b 
ueromplished — and it cannot be ftccompJislted all ui once— we 
shall remain a small-peasant country, where small produelion 
engenders capitalism and a bourgeoisie conllniinusly and on 8 
mass scale, nnd «licre the danger of the rcsioralinn of capitalism 
remains. And since the proklarbi docs not live in n vaeiiiim, hul 
in the midst of real life with alt Its variety of forms, Ihe hoiirgcoh 
elements which arise on ttic IkisIs of smalt production “encircle 
Hie prolclari.-it on every side with a pcllyliourgeols ntmosphcrc. 
which permeates nnd corrupts the profeloriat and causes constant 
relapses among tlie prclelariat Into pettybourgcoli spinelessness. 
dUunilv, Individualism, and otirrualc moods of esatlatiim 
dejection” (Lenin. SeUrled IVorti. Vol X. p 81). thereby causlns 
In the ranks of the proletariat and of its Party a certain amount 
of vacittalinn. a certain amount of wavering. 

TJjat li the root and Ihe bast* of at! sorts of vaclllalions and 
deviations from the Leninist line In Ihe ranks of Ihe Parly. 

Ttiat Is why ttie flight and "f^n” deviations In oar Purl/ 
cannot be regarded as a trifling mailer. 

Where does Hie danger of Ihe flight, frankly opportunid. de- 
viation In our Party ref fn Ihe fact thit It vodertsllrnalts Ife 
strength of our cnem’es. the strength of raptlatism; It does no 
see Ihe danger of the restoration of eapllatism; It does not un e 
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sland llie meclianhm of the class stnig{;Ic under llie dklnlorship 
of Ihc prolclarial and therefore so readily agrees to make conces- 
sions to cnpilalism, demanding a slowing down in the rate of devel- 
opment of our industry, demanding concessions for the capitalist 
elements in town and country, demanding that the question of 
collective farms and stale farms be kept in' the hackgronnd, de- 
manding that the monopoly of foreign trade be relaxed, etc., etc. 
There is no doubt that the triumph of the Right deviation in our 
Parly would unleash the forces of capitalism, undermine the revo- 
lutionary positions of the prolclarial and increase the chances of 
lesloring capitalism in our country. 

Whore does the danger of the "Lfft" (Trolskyite) deviation in 
our Parly lie? In the fact that it oi>etexlinwteis the strength of our 
enemies, the strength of capitalism; it sees only the possibility of 
restoring capitalism, hut cannot st-«- Ihc ivissiliilily of huilding 
Socialism by the efforts of our country; it gives way to despair and 
is obliged to console itself with prattle about Ihc Thermidorian- 
Um of our Parly. From the words of Lenin that "as long as we 
live In 8 small-pcasnnt country, there is o surer economic basis 
for capitalism in Russia than for Commsinism.” the "Left’' devi- 
ation draws the false conclusion that it is impossible to build 
liocialism in the U.S.S R. at all: that nolhing can be done with 
the peasantry: that tlie idea of an alliance betwern the working 
class and the peasantry is antiquated; that unless a victorious revo- 
lution in the West comes to our aid the dictatorship of the prolc- 
larial in' the U.S.S.n. must fall or degenerate; tlial unless wc 
adopt Ihc fantastic plan of supcr-indnstrializatiun, even at the cost 


*>1 a niplure with the pc.isantry, the cause of Socialism in the 
li-S.SR must be regarded as doomed. Hence the adventurism in 
the policy of the “Left” deviation. Hence, its "super-human” 
Ivaps in the sphere of policy. There is no doubt that the triumph 
of the ‘‘Left” deviation in our Parly would lead to the working 
class being separated from its peasant base, to the vanguard of 
•he working class being separated from ttie rest of the working- 
class masses, and, cnnscqucnily. to the defeat of the proletariat' 
and to conditions facilitating Ihc restoration of capitalism. 

You see, therefore, that both dangers, Ihe “Lefl” and the Right, 
both these deviations from the Leninist tine, the Right and Ihe 
Left,” lead to the same result, although from dilTcrent direc- 
tions. 


Which of these dangers Is worse? In my opinion one is as bad 
**s the other. The difference between these deviations from the 
point of view of successfully combating them consists in the fact 
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lljjil tf»p ifrvtnlimi U ul ||tv prrtriil momfnl mure oI)»l*nn 

In llie I'flfly than the IHalit detiafian. The InJerjjf ilfu^'Ste lhal 
lin» |*rrii wjjjjnl Hie d^rhllnn /nr irrerjt yean hni. 

n( e..iif»r. not twvn wmleiJ nn llir 1‘arijr l| tn rrnon tint 

llir I’arly li.i« Inirncd n Rrcftl deal In ibe of ilie fijlil a?ilnd 
Hip TfolrkvHe ilrvlulUm nrnl cannot now lio cn'ily df* 

rcliTtJ l<j "i.efr pfiraict At for Ific fHjclil iff*i.il!on, wlu'cfi ej/ifed 
lirforr. I■ul lOiirJi now tlamh onl mn/e diOinrllv hrnii^e of Ihe 
Rfow'lh of llir |)rlly-I)oiirgc*kit picinciii, nt a rr»«ill of llic prain* 
pnrcIiaduK crUlt lad ycfir. I think It it not f|iiitc »o olnimn to 
certain *^cll^^n^ of the I’arty Tlial It wtiy our la*k mii’l I'P— 
M'Jilfc not atiatlnp llie flpfil npalntt the "f.cfl,** Tmtikyite tfjojer 
one lota— to lay the rniphati* on Ihe D^hl npainrl Ihe Bishl de- 
viation and In lake all nieatiiret In make Hie danprr of thif devu- 
tion at nli^iotit In the 1‘atly at Ihe Troltkyllc danpt-r. 

Tlic utietlion of tiic niphi danper tnipht not liavr heeii a» acute 
01 it ii now were il ool for ihe fact lha{ j| is aaociilril with Ihe 
tUlPeullif^ nreompanyinp our development. But Ihe whole point 
is that the exlMcnee of liie Rlpiit deviation eompllcales Ihe dif/l- 
cnltlci of our devcloptnenl and hinders Ihe work of overcoming 
these difflriittii's. And for Hie very reason Hi:il Hie Itiplil danpcc 
Jdnders Ihe efTiirl In overeoinc Ihe difficnlljes, llie ijhpsIIou f>t 
overcominR ihe llighl danger hai assumed parllcularly great >m- 
porlancc fur ns. 

A few words ahoiil Hic nature of our diffinilHes. H shoiiW b<^ 
home in mind iJia! our difficiilllej are nol difRculljes of stag- 
nation or ds'clinc. Tlicre arc difncuHist that arise at a time of 
economic decline, or stagnation, and in surh cases elTorts are 
made to rs’iidi-r tin- slagnalioii less painful, or the decline 
profound Our dinicuhies h.a»e nolhio" in rotninon wilh viich kiml 
ol dirncullii-s. The cliarsicit-rislic feature of our diflicullies is th.if 
they are difficiillict of expansion, difncuUics of growth. When w* 
speak nhmil diflieulties we usually mean, hy what per ceni rouJ 
industry he expnm/ed, hy whal per ccnl must Ihe crop area be 
enlarged, by how many poorli must the crop yield he uicrrorc . 
etc. And hec.iusc our difricullics are Hiosc of csp.Tnsion, an^ 
not of decline or stagnation, they should ronstilufe 
particularly dangerous lo Ihe Parly. But diHicidlies are diflinH- 
lies, ncsiTthclcss. And since in order lo overcome diflicullies H n 
necessary lo excil nVi cTioils. Vl n Tiwevswf Vc, -iW/lAV 
.Htid endurance, and since not everybody can di*pl.iy suffiom 
firmness and endurance — perhaps as a result of fatigue and ja 
nerves, or because of a preference for a quiet life, free roms ru 
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gle and agilation — we gel Ihcse vacillations and wavering, a Icndrn* 
cy to adopt the line of least resistance, talk about slowing down the 
rate of industrial development, about making concessions to the 
capitalist elements, about rejecting collective farms and stale farms 
and, in general, everything that goes beyond tlie calm and familiar 
conditions of ordinary routine. Dut unless we overcome Ihc difOcuI- 
ties inour path we shall make no progress And in order to overcome 
the difficulties we must tlrst defeat Ihe Itighl danger, we must first 
overcome the Right deviation which is hindering the fight against 
Ihe dilHcuilics and is trying to shake the Party’s will to fight to 
overcome the dlfllcultiea. I am speaking, of course, of a real fight 
against the Right deviation, not n verbat, or a paper fight. Thrre 
are people In our Party who to soothe their conscience arc prepared 
lo cry: Fight the Right dangorl in Ihe same way as priests cry, 
“nallelujal Hallchijar' Out they will not do a thing, not a single 
practical thing, lo organize the light against the Rigtil deviation as 
it should he organized, and to realty overrome tins deviation \Vc 
call this tcniicncy a eonnbnUonist tendency towards the Right, 
fpankly opportunist, deviation It is not difflcull lo understand that 
Ilia fight against this eoncilialinnist tendency is an integral p.ir( of 
the general fight against Ihe Right deviation, against the Right dan* 
per. For it is impossible to overcome the Right opportunist dcvla* 
lion without eouducling a syvtemnlle fight ngaiiisl the enncilialionlit 
tendency which t.aVcs the opporliinislt under its wing 

The qiicsilon as tn who are the rcprescnlatives of Ihe Right 
deviation is undoubtedly of Interest, allhniigh it is not of decisive 
Iniporlancc. We came across representatives of Ihc Right danger In 
our lower Parly organiratinns during the gram purctiasing crisis 
t.n( year, when a number of Communists in the votovli and vil. 
Isgcs npposeil llie Parly's i>olicy and pursued a policy of forming 
a Iioiiil with kul.ik clcinenls- As vmi know, meli pctiple were 
cleaned out of the Parly Iasi tpring, which mailer was specjjfjy 
^ferred |o in n doetimciil of the Central Committee nf mir Parly in 
Fcbriury ibis year. Rut It would be wrong to say that no such 
people have brim left in Ihe Parly If we go higher up. to the 
uyezd* and provincial Party organlrationv. or dwcdigdeeper Into 
our Soviet and cooperative organizatsonv we shall wilboul dif. 
ficulty representatives of the Right danger and Ihe eoncil- 
lal'onlvj lendrney. We know of “lellers.” and "decbrslionv." and 
other documents wriltcn by a nuiniK-r of workers m ll>e Parly and 
Soviet apparatus in which Ihe virtfl tow ants the Rigid deviation Is 
* ffc-'il-rofmnl] •(! idmlnlitratiTe rqBf'strel lo » rewfj.— 
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dUHiiflly ctprenct). Yoti know Ihai (hcie Ictirrs nnd docgmfnti 
Wfte referred lo fn tfjc mlnmet of Ihe July Tlcnum of Ihe Central 
ConmiHlee. ff we po hfgher »«!/, arid n\i «t«u| the Central 
Cotmtilllre. nr thall )iA»f to admit llwf ihere ore errlain, wy 
Imlptiincfliit, It 1% true, elemenit of a condtJatory niliinde lowardi 
lljc HIkIiI danger even llirre. Tlir ♦Ittiograpliic report of the July 
I'lrniim of liir Cenirni Commiller gim dirrtl proof of tliU. Well, 
ftiitt «hnl fflxiitt Ihr f’ollllral ItiirRiii? Ate Ihcrr any dcyfatlonj 
in Ihr I’olilJeal lliirran? In the Toliljeal Ihirrau there are neither 
liighi nor “l.efr* devlnllon\ nor a enncilialory attilude toward* 
Uio>c dcvinllntM, TJil* miid l»c aniil quite calegnrirally. It Is lime 
In pul n slop In the gnssip spread )>y rnrmies of Ihr Parly am* 
liy llir opposltlnnlsfi of all kinds lo Ihe cfTeel Itiai there Is a nigfi 
drvlnlioii, nr n cnnciViaUiry Altitude inwards Ihr flighl iJerhlior 
ill llio Polilicii! Iluri'nti of ntir CenIrnI Conimilirc. 

Were Ihrrc vacillnllons mid wavering in Ihe Moscow urganiza- 
tinii, or ill 11* lemling timly. the Moscow Conimilirt*? Yes, there 
ivcir. ft \Miuld fic nhsiird la assert now that there was no w'arerlag 
nnd no VAcilhslioni ihere. TIic frank speech Penkov made is direct 
proof of this. Penkov is by no means the Ic.ssl impnriant man in 
the Moscow organization and in the Moscow Conimillec. You heard 
liliii o;)cnly nnd slralghlfonvardly confess that lie had been wrong 
on a ntirnhcf of Imporlant questions of our Ihirly policy. Tlds does 
not inr;in, of eoitrse. iJial the Moscow Committee as a wliole was 
infected with the spirit of vacillation. No. il does not mean that. 

A dociinicnl like the appeal of the Moscow Committee to Ihe iDem* 
bers of Ibe Moscow organization in Octotxrr this year undoubtedly 
proves that the SJoscow Committee has succeeded in overcoming Ih* 
vucillalioiis of certain of its members- I have no doubt lhal the 
leadership of the Moscow Committee will be able completely to 
straighten out Uic situation. , 

Certain comrades are dissatisfied with the fact that the dislDC 
organ'izalions interfered in this m.aller and raised the question o 
putting an end to the mistakes and vacillalions of certain leaders 
of the Moscow organization. I do not see what grounds there can 
he for lliis dissatisfaction. What is there wrong nboiit d/slricf 
ings of active mcnihers of tlie Sfoscow organization deman 
that an end be pul to mistakes and vacillalions? Is not our 
governed by the slogan — self-criticism from below? Is it no 
fact that self-criticism increases Ihe activity of the 
iind-file and of the proletarian rank-and-file in general? ^ 
there wrong, or dangerous, in the fad that the district mee mgs 
Ihe active proved equal lo the situation? 
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Did llie Ceiilial Coinmiltee act righlljr in interfering in this mal- 
tei? 1 think the Central Cammitlee acted rightly. Berzin thinks 
that the Central Committee acted loo rigorously in demanding the 
removal of one of the district leaders to wliom the district organi- 
zation was opposed. Tjiat »s absolutely wrong. Let me remind 
Berzin of certain incidents in 1019 and 1920. when several mem- 
bers ot llie Central Commillee who were guilty of rerlain, in my 
opinion, not very serious errors in respect of the Party line, were, 
on Lenin’s suggestion, subyected to eicinplary punishnirnl, one of 
them being sent to Turkestan, and the other almost paying the 
penally of expulsion from the Central Committee \Va| Lenin right 
in acting the way he did? I think he was absolutely right. The 
situation in the Central Committee then was not what il is now. 
flalf the members of (lie Central Commillee foltowcd Trotsky, and 
there was instability in the Central Committee. Tlie Central Com- 
mittee today is acting much more mildly. Why? Is it because we 
want to be more gentle Ilian Lenin? No. that is not the point. The 
puiiii Is that the position of the Centra) Committee is more stable 
ntnv IJnin h was then, and Ihc G’nlral ConiinfJIcc can afforil fo 
act more mildly. Nor is Sakharov right in asserting that the 
inlcrventhm of the Cenlral Committee was belated. lie, evi* 
dcntly, does not know that, property speaking, the Central Com- 
millcc began to intervene in February of this year Sakharov 
can convince himself of this If he desires. II is true that the 
intervention of the Central Committee did not immedialcly secure 
the rcipiircd results. But it would be strange to blame the Central 
Commillee for lhal. 

Conclusiom; ( 1 ) Tlic night danger Is a serious danger In our 
^orly, for it is rooted in the social and economic conditions of the 
country. (2) Tlie danger of the night deviation is rendered more 
prolmmd py ||ie exislenreof difneullies which cannot be overrome 
unless the Uighl deviation and the conciliatory altiliidc Inwards the 
*|'i>'it devialioii arc overcome. (3) In the Moscow organization 
'Cre have heen vacillations ami wavering, there have been cic- 
uivnls of instahilily, (4) The leadership of the Moscow Commilti'e, 
^’dh Ihp iieip pf Central Commitlec and the district nellve^, 
ook all measures to put an end lo these vacillations. (5) There can 
w no doubt that the Moscow Commitlee will succeed in oscreom- 
the mistakes observable in Ihc past IG) Our task Is lo pul a 
I op to (he inlernal struggle, lo consolidate the Moscosv organiza- 
•on. and carry through the nuclei elections successfully on the 

Sis of unrestricted self-criticism Idpptouse.) 
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(EXCf.nPT FftOiJ A Srr.Eai VF-LIVCRED at the PLEM/if OF THE 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE C.P.SU.[B.I. APRIL, 19201 


I. CLASS CHANGES AND OUR DIFFEREN'CES 

Wliat are nur dilTercncci? Wlial are they connected with? 

They are connected, first of all, with Ihe class changes that have 
liccn faking ‘place recently in our country and in capitalist coun- 
tries. Sonic coiiiradrs tliink that the differences in one Parly are 
ot a fortuitous naluie. Thai is ssiong, comrades. That is absolute- 
ly wrong. The dilfcrcnecs within our Party have their roots in the 
class changes, In the infensificalion of the class struggle which 
has been taking place lately and which is marking a lurning polnl 
in development. The principal mistake Bukharin's group makes 
is that it fails to sec these changes and this turning point; it does 
not sec them and does not want to see them. That, In fact, explains 
Ihe failure to understand ihe new tasks of Ihe Parly and of the 
Comintern which is the characteristic fcatifrc of the new Opposh 
fion. 

Have you noticed, coniradcs, iJml the }eade/s of the new Oppo* 
silion, in llicir speeches at the Plenum of llio Ccnlinl Committee 
and the Central Control Commission, completely evaded Hie ques- 
tion of the class changes in our country, that they did not tay s 
single word about the inlcnsilication of the class struggle and 
did not even remotely hint at the fact that our ilifTcrcnccs ore con- 
nected with this very intensification of the class struggle? Tlitw 
lalked about everj'/hing, aJioul philosophy .and al’Oiil Iheory, Iml 
not a word did they say about Ihe class changes which determine 
the orientation and the practical activity of our Party at the prc|‘ 
enl moment. How ts Itiis strange fact to lie explained? Js it fotgt • 
fulness, perhaps? Of course not. Political leaders cannot Ignore 
essentials. The explanation is lliat they ncitlier see nor imderslam 
the new revolutionary processes now going on l»olh here, 
country, and in capilalisi couiilrics. "nic explanation Is l»>at 
have overlooked the essenliats. they have overlooked **‘5” 
changes, wliicli a political leader has no right fa ovcr7oo'k. TV ' 

Ihe real eiplanaUon for the confusion and jinpreparHness dup ay 
hy the new Opposition in face of Ihe new tasks of our Party. 

Recall Ihe recent events in our Parly. Rrcall Ihe slogans c 
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Parly lias issued lately in conneclion with tlic non class changes 
in our country. 1 refer lo such slogans as the slogan of sdf-crili’ 
chin; llie slogan of iiilcnsifylng Ihe fight against 6nrf«ncraff/ and 
of purging the Soviet appaiatiis; the slogrrn of organising new 
business cadres and lied ezperU; Ihe slogan of sticnglhcniiig the 
collective-farm and state-farm movetnent; Ihe slogan of on o//’ensiuc 
ojains/ the kulaks; the slogan of rrtfucmj; costs of production and 
radically improving the methods of trade union work; llie slogan 
of purging the Party, clc. To some comrades Ihcse slogans seemed 
ONcrwhcIming and dizzying. Ycl il is obvious that these slogans 
are the most necessary and iirgeni slogans of the Party at the 
present moment. 

The whole thing began when, in connection with Ihc Sliakhly 
trial, we raised in a new way Ihe question of new business cadres, 
of training Red experts from Ihe ranks of Ihe working class lo 
lake llie place of the old cxpeils. Wlial did the Sliakhly trial re- 
peal? Il rmenicd lhal Ihc bourgeoisie was still far from being 
crushed; that It was organizing and would eonliniie lo organize 
wrecking activities to hamper our economic eonslriiction: that our 
l|uiincss, trade uuion and. to a certain extent, our Parly organiza* 
lions had failed to notice the undermining operations of our class 
enemies, and that it was therefore necessary lo exert all our elTorls 
ond resources In reinforce and improve our organizalions, lo 
develop and heighierv llicir class vigilance. 

In this connection Ihe slogan of self-criticism assumed nciile 
Impoftanec. Why? Decausc we cannot improve our business, Iradc 
union and Parly organizations, we cannot advance the cause of 
building Socialism and of curbing the wrecking aclivilics of the 
I>ourgeoisle, unless we develop criticism and self-criticism lo the 
utmost, unless we place Ihe work of our organizations under the 
Control of the masses. It is a fact that wrecking has been and is 
going on not only in the roalllelds, but also in the melallurgicat 
jadustrws, in the war industries, in Ihe People’s Commissariat of 
ailways, in the gold and platinum industries, etc., etc. Hence llie 
»'ogan of self-criticism. 

Further, in connection with the grain*purchasing difllcullies. 
u conneclion with Ihe active opposition of the kulaks lo the Soviet 
price policy, we have stressed the question of developing collective 
arms and stale farpis lo the utmost, of launching an offensive 
«Kainst the kulaks, of organizing the grain-purchasing campaign 
*''UR'ng pressure lo bear on Ihe kulak and well-to-do elements. 

11 grain-purchasing dilRcunies reveal? They revealed 

Ihe kulak was not asleep, that Ihe kulak was growing, that he 
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was working to undermine llie policy of the Soviet governrseDt. 
while our Parly, Soviet and cooperative organlratloni— at all eventj, 
a section of them — cither failed |o see the enemy, or adapted them- 
solves to him instead of ngliling him. 

iicncc tiic new einpitasis placed on the slogan of self-criticism, 
on llie slogan of verifying ond improving our Party organjrations 
and the cooperative and produce-purchasing organirations gen- 
erally. 

Further, In connection wiih Ihc new tasks of reconstructing tn. 
dusiry and agriculture on the basts of Socialism, the slogan ar 
of systematically reducing costs of production, of tightening lab 
discipline, of developing Socialist emulation, clc. These tasks cal 
for a Ihorniigh revision of the methods of the trade unions a 
the Soviet apparatus, for radical measures lo put new life into tb 
organiialions and for purging them of bureaiierailc elements. 

Hence the emplinsis on the slogan of Oghling bureaucracy 
the trade unions and in the Soviet apparatus. 

Finally, Ihc slogan of purging the Parly. It would be ridicule 
lo think lliat it is possible to strengthen our Soviet, economic, tra 
union and cooperative organizations, that it is possible lo pur 
them of the foulness of bureaueraey, without sharpening up tl 
Parly itself. There can be no doubt that bureaucratic elements esi 
not only in Ihe economic, cooperative, trade union and Soviet orgar 
znllons, but in the organizations of the Party itself. Since the Pari 
is the guiding force of alt these org.iniralions, it is obvious Ihi 
purging the Parly is an essential condition for realty pultingnf' 
life into and improving all the other organizations of the vrorkm 
class. Hence the slogan of purging the Party. 

Are these slogans of a casual nature? No, they are itol. You sr 
yourselves that they are nol casual. Thft/ are nffrssarg linicsin 
single, continuous chain u/hieh is coiled the offensive of Soeiausn 
agatn-<i ihe elements of capitalism. 

Tfiey are Cortneeted, primarily, with Ihe period of Ihe tecon 
slruclioti of our industry and ogrieuUure on Ihe basis of Socialism 
VVhal is the reconslrurllon of national economy on the *’^^*,■'^1 
Socialism? it is Ihe oiTeiisive of Socialism against the cap' a'* 
elcmenU of the national rconomy slong the whole front. It * 
most important advance of Ihc working class of our county 
ttw Wi'jtfms tA Swfiifr/srri. TB«A Vw wda? tft CMty out I * 
construction we must first of all improve and strengthen the .. 
of Socialist construction — the business *nd Soviet cadres ** 
ns trade union cadres, Parly cadres as well as cooperative ‘ 
we must set alt our organizations lo order, purge them of oo 
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we niwsl slimulale the advvily of fhe tasJ masses of Vhe worWing 
class and (lie peasantry. 

Further, these slogans are connected with Ihe resistance of the 
capilalisl elements of our national economy to advancing Social 
ism. The so-called Shakhty trial cannot be regarded as a fortuitoas 
incident. ‘'Shakhtisls'* are at present enlrenched m every branch 
of our industry. Many of them have been catighl. bul liv no means 
all of them. Wrecking activ>ti« of Ihe bourgeois intellectuals are 
one of the most dangerous forms of resistance to developing Social- 
ism. Wrecking aelivilics are all the more dangerous because they 
are connected with inlernaliona] capital. Bourgeois svreeking is 
undoubledly un indication of Ihe fact that the capitalist elements 
have by no means laid down their arms, that they are gathering 
strength for fresh attacks on the Soviet government As for Ihe cap- 
italist elements in the rural districts, there is still less reason lo 
regard the attack of the kulaks on Ihe Soviet price policy, which 
has been proceeding for over a year, as being of a fortuitous nature 
Many people are still unable to understand why it is thal tinlil lfl27 
(he kulak gave his grain of his own accord, and since 1927 he no 
longer gives hU grain of Ms own accord But there Is nothing sur- 
prising in that. Formerly the kulak was still relatively feeble; he 
^os unable lo organize his farming properly; he lacked capital lo 
iniprove hi* farm and so he was obliged to bring oil, or nearly all 
his surplus grain to the markef. Csit now. after a number of good 
harvests, since he has been able to build up his farm, since he has 
succK'ded In acctinmlating (be necessary capital, he is in a posi- 
lion lo manceuvre on Ihe market, lie is able lo set aside wlieal and 
the currency of currencies, as a reserve for himself, and pre- 
fers to biing to tlie nmrket meal, oats, barley and other secondary 
products It wouht be ridiculous now to hope thal the kulak can 
he made to part with his wheal and rye voluntarily. This is at Ihe 
root of Ihc resistance which the kulak is offering to the policy of 
the Soviet govcrnmcnl. 

And Mhat docs ihe resistance offered by the c.ipitalist elements 
town .md country lo the Socialist offensive represent? It repre- 
wnts a re-grouping of the forces of Ihe class enemies of the prole- 
^rial for the purpose of defending Ihe old against the new. It is not 
"ifncult to understand thal these circumstances cannot bul lend to 
*n intensification of the class struggle. But if we are to break the 
^*ilslance of the class enemies and clear the road for the advance 
®i Socialism, must, besides cserylhing else, set all our organi- 
sations in order, purge them of bureauemey, Improse their cadres 
•ltd mobilize Ihe vast masses of the working class and the labour- 
1^1031 
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Jng strflin of Ihe rum! population against the caplinlht eltmcnli 
of town and cotmlry. 

It Will on llic l»a<K of IIimc cla»» rliatigcs Ibnl our I’arl/s 
jiri’^cnt »loRa«« armr. 

Tlic same niml l>c salil alioiit iJte clajs cliangcj in capilalhl 
countries. It woulil he rtdictilous to liiink iltal the slabilizalion of 
enpitniisin 1ms ri'iimiunt unrlianj^cd. Still ninre ricliciiloiis would 
it be In (Insert |hnl the stabilization is gaining strength, lhal if ii 
bccontitig secure. As n mailer of fact capitalist stabilization is being 
iindcrmlncHl nnd shaken month after monIJf and da;f afler da?. 
The inteusiflrnlion of Ihe struggle tvt markrls nnd raw maferials, 
Ilie increase of nrnmmcnls, Ihe growing antagonism between Amer- 
ica and Great nrilain, the growth of Socialism in the U.S.5 R., fbr 
swing to the Left of the svorking class In Ihe capitalist counlriei, 
the wave of strikes and class conflieJi In Ihe European counlries, 
Ihe growing revolutionary movement In the eoJonles. iacJudlng 
India, the growiti of Communism in all counlries of Ihe world- 
nil these arc focU which indicate beyond a doubt tha! the eJemrots 
of a new rcvolulionary upsurge ore accumulating in the capitalid 
countries. 

Hcitcc the ln»k of fntensifyiug the fight against .Soeial-Deni^- 
racy, and primarify against Its •‘Left’’ wing, which Is the 
prop of capitalism. Hence Ihe lask of Intensifying the fight In the 
Communist Parties against the Right elements who are the agem* 
of Sociai'Democratic influence. Hence Ihe lash of intensifying t r 
fight against the tendency of concilialion with the Right deviatmn 
which is the, refuge of opportunism in the Communist Parties- 
Hence the slogan of purging the Communist Parties of Social-Den'- 
ocratic traditions. Hence the so-calted new tactics of Communism 
in the trade unions. Some comrades do not understand the mean' o 
.and significance of these slogans. But a Marxist will always 
stand (hat, unless these slogans are pul info effect, Ihe prepara i 
of the proletarian masses for new class battles is out of the 
(ion, victory ov^r Social-Democracy is out of |be question, an 
seieclion of real leaders of (he Communist mo*'emenl, capa e 
lending (he working class into Ihe fight for Ihe oserthrow o 
ilalism. Is inipossihic. . 

Such, comrades, are the class dianges in our coun ry a 
Ihe capitalist countries, from which arose the present s oga 
our Party in its internal policy as well as in Comintern po 

Our Party sees these class changes. It understands c s 
cance of the new problems and is mobilizing the ° 

solution. That is why it is facing events fully armed. Ttia 
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\l dots nol feat \he diCCicuUies confronlifig ll, for U is prepared 
to overcome them. 

The mislortune of the new Opposition, the misfortune of Bu- 
kliarin’s group is that it docs not see these class changes and fails 
to understand the new problems of the Tarty. And it is because it 
docs not understand them that it is in a stale of utter confusion, is 
ready to fly from diflicullies, to tclrcat in the face of the difficul- 
ties. lo surrender the position. 

Have you ever seen Hshermen when a storm is brewing on a 
great river — say the Yenisei? I have seen them many a lime. 
In the f.acc of a storm one group of fishermen will muster ail 
their foiccs, encourage their fellows and boldly head Ihe hoat to 
meet the storm: "Cheer up, lads, hold tight to the tiller, cut the 
waves, wc'Il pull her throughP But there is another type of fishcr- 
•men— those who. on sensing a storm, lose hr.arl, begin In snivel and 
demoralize their own ranks: "What a misfortune, a slorm is brew- 
ing: lie down, boys, in Ihe iiollom of Ihd bo.’il, shut your eyes, lei's 
hope she'll make the shore somehow." (f.ond Inughlrr.) Is any 
prnnf needed that the line and conduct of Bukharin's group Is ex- 
actly like the line and conduct of the u-cond group of fishermen, 
who relreat in panic In the face of difficulties? 

We say that in Europe conditions are maturing for a new 
revolutionary upsurge, that this circumsianre dirtaies to ui Ihe 
new tasks of tistensifylng the Ogtit against the Right deviation 
In the Communist Parlies and of driving the Right devialionists 
out of Ihe Parly; of Itilensi^ing Ihe fight against eoncilinlionlsm 
which screens Ihe Right deviation; of inlensifying Ihe fight against 
Socinl-BemocraVic traditions in the Communist Parties, etc., etc. 
llukliarin answers that all this is pilTle, that no sucli new tasks 
confront us, that the whole fact of Ihe matter is that the majority 
of the Central Committee want to "pick" him (f.e., Bukharin) ‘^o 
pieces." 

We say that the class changes in our country dictate lo us 
now tasks which call for n systematic reduction of costs of produc- 
tion and improvement of labour discipline in industry; that these 
tasks cannot be carried out wilboul n radical change in iJie meth- 
(mIs of work of the trade unions. But Tnmsky ansss-ers that all 
this is piffle, that no such new tasks confront us, that the whole 
fact of the matter is that the majority of the C.C want to "pick" 
him li.e., Tomsky) "to pieces." 

We say that the reronstruelion of national economy dictates 
to us the new tasks of intensifying the fight against bureaucracy 
in the Soviet and economic apparatus, of purging this apparatus of 
ic* 


rollen and alien eJemenls, of wreckers, elc.,fJc. Bui Ryiov answm 
that all this is pilTle, lhal no such new tasks confront us. that the 
whole fact of the matter Is lhal Ihc majorit)’ in Hie C. C. wanl lo 
“pick” him |/.e., Rykov) “to pieces,** 

Is this not ridiculous, comradesf Is it not clear that Bukharin, 
Hykov and Tomsky cannot see anything but (heir own navels? 

The misfortune of Bukharin's group is that >1 does not see the 
new class changes and fails lo understand the new tasks of the 
Party. And it Is because It fails lo understand them lhal it is coin- 
pelled to limp in the tail of events and to retreat in the face ol 
difllciiltics. 

Therein lies the root of our difTerences. 


11. DIFFERENCES ON COMINTERN QUESTIONS 

I have already said that Bukharin does not see and does nnl 
understand the new (asks of the Comintern, the tasks of dririnf 
the Rights out of the Communist Parlies, of curbing Ibe 
fionlst tendency and of purging the Communist Parlies of Social* 
Democratic traditions'^'iasks which are dictated by the maluric)! 
conditions for a new revolutionary upsurge. This thesis is fuHf 
roborated by our dilTcrences on Comintern questions. 

How did our differences in this sphere begin? 

They began with Bukharin's theses at the SJath Congreis ^ 
the jnlernaljqnaJ situation. As a rule, theses are first esomln 
by the delegation of the C.P.S.U (B.). In this case, however, th*' 
condition was not observed. 'Tlie theses, signed by Bukharin. 
sent lo the delegation of the C.PS U.(B.) at the same lime that iw 
were distributed to the foreign defegalions at the Sisth Congress 
But the theses proved to be onsaiJsfaclory on a number of po''' ^ 
The delegation ot the C.P.SU (B) was obliged to introduce about 
twenty amendments to the theses. _ , 

'ThU created a rather awkward iHuaHon for 
who was lo blame for that? IVhy was It oecessary for Buk a 
to distribute the theses to the foreign delegations before they 
l>een examined by Ihe delegation of lheC.P.S.U.(B.)7 Could the 
egalion of the CP.S.U.(n.) refrain from Introducing 
when the theses proved lo he unsatisfactory? And to R ea 
about (hat from the defegation of (tieC.PSM. flf') there Issued w 
. practically new theses on tho Jntemalional silualjon, w 
” foreign delegations began to oppose to the old theses 
Bukharin. Obviously, this awkward situation would not have * 
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en had not Bukharin been in a hurry lo distribute his theses to the 
foreign delegations. 

I would like to draw attention (o the four principal amend* 
iiicnts which the delegation of the CP-S.U.IB) introduced to Bu- 
kharin's the-ses. I would like lo draw attention lo these principal 
amendments in order to illustrate more clearly the character ot the 
dilTercnces on Comintern questions. 

The /ifst question is the question of the nature of the stabiliza- 
tion of capitalism. According lo Bukharin's theses it appeared 
that nothing new was taking pLace at the moment to shake capital- 
ist stabilization, but that, on the contrary, capitalism was recon- 
struclinq itsell and that, on the whole, it was maintaining itself 
more or less securely. Obviously, the delegation of the C P.S U.tB.) 
could not agree with such a characterization of what is called the 
Third Period, i.e., the period we are now passing through. The 
dclegution could not agree with it because such a characterization 
of the Third Period might give our critics ground lor saying that 
we have adopted the point of view of so-called capitalist “recovery." 
f.e., the point of view of Hilferding.a point of view which we Com* 
munists cannot adopt. Owing lo this, the delegation of the C PS U. 
(B) Introduced an amendment which pointed out that capitalist sta* 
bilizotion was not secure and could not be secure, that it was being 
shaken and would continue to be shaken by the march of events, 
owing to the aggravation of the crisis of world tapitalism. This 
question, comrades, is of decisive importance for the Sections of 
the Comintern. Is capitalist stabUization being shaken or is it be- 
coming more secure? It U on this that the whole line of the Com- 
munist Parlies in their day-to-day political work depends. Are we 
in a period of decline of the revolutionary movement, a period mere- 
ly of gathering forces, or ore we in a perind when the conditions 
are maturing for a new revolutionary upsurge, a period of prepa- 
ration of the working ct.'iss for impending class battles? It is ou 
this that the tactical line of the Communist Parlies depends, The 
amendment of the delegation of the CP.S U-IB.), which was subse- 
quenlly adopted by the Congress, was a good one for the very reason 
that it clearly indicated the line based on the latter prospect, the 
prospect of maturing conditions for a new revolutionary upsurge. 

The second qurdion is (be question of the tight against Social- 
Democracy. In Bukharin’s theses it was staled that the fight against 
Social-Democracy is one of the fundamental tasks of the Sec- 
tions of the Comintern. That, of course, is true. But it is not 
eiviM^Vi. In \ht (IghA St«n*\'DeiaijcTacy may bft 

carried oa successfully, allention must be concentrated on fighting 


roUen and alien eletnenls, of wreckers, etc., etc. Bui Ryko 
that all Ihls is pifTle, that no such new lasks confront us. m 
whole fact of the matter Is thal the majority in the U U 
“pick" him (i.e.. Rykov) “lo pieces." 

Is this not ridiculous, comrades? Is it not clear that u 
Rykov and Tomsky cannot sec anything but their own ^ 

The misfortune of Bukharin's group Is that it does no ^ 
new class changes and fails lo understand the .,„i 

Party. And it is because it fails !o understand them 
petled lo limp in the tail of events and to retreat m 
dirncullies. 

Therein lies the root of our differences. 


II. DIFFERENCES ON COMINTERN QUESTIONS 

1 have already said lira! Bukharin does not j*" j 
understand the new lasks of the Comintern, jpiwili 

the Rights out of the Communist Parlies, of p pf S«- 
tionist tendency and of purging the Communis 
Democratic traditions— lasks which are dirl^tf thesis Is ful'J*' 
conditions for a new revolutionary upsurge. This 
roborated by our dilTcrences on Comintern o 

How did our dilTerences In this sphere begin Congrot ' 
They began with Bukharin’s theses at the ^ 
the internalional situation. As a rule, thews or lli 

by the delegation of the C.P.S.U-tB.). ^ ^ Bukhtit'®’ ** 

condition was not observed. The theses, signe 
sent to the delegation of the C.P S U.tB.) at I e J 
were distributed lo the foreign detegafinns at l .p, cf 
But the theses proved to be unsatisfactory ® inlroduf* * 
The delegation of the C.P.S U-lB.) was obliged m 
twenty amendments to the theses. , Bukhsri®, 

This created a rather owkward situation _ | 5 u»!iJ 

who was to blame for thal? Why was It before t^rt 

to distribute the theses to the foreign A”,i. vy CouM 1^' 

lieen examined hy the delegation of the C.P.S. -I jitiri'^®' _ 
egation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) refrain from » » "j 

when the theses proved lo be m uhereb’“^,l; 

about thal from the delegation of 

were practically new theses on tho interna i ,ign/a 

the foreign delegations began lo oppose to the o ba** 

Bukharin. Obviously, this awkward situation 
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en had not Bukliarip been in a burr; to distribute his theses to the 
foreign delegations. 

^ 1 would like to draw attention to the four principal amend- 

ments which the delegation of the C.P-S.U.(B) introduced to Bu- 
kharin's theses. I would like to draw attention to these principal 
* aniendracnls in order to illustrate more clearly the character of the 
ditferenees on Comintern questions. 

The first question is the question of the nature of the stabiliza- 
** tion of capitalism. According to Bukharin's theses it appeared 
that nothing new was taking place at the moment to shake capital- 
ly ist stabilization, but that, on the contrary, capitalism was recon- 
structing itsell and that, on the whole, it was maintaining itself 
more or less seeurelg. Obviously, the delegation of the C.P.S U (B.) 
could not agree with such a characterization of what is called the 
Third Period, ie., tlie period we are now passing through. The 
delegation could not agree with it because such a characterization 
of the Third Period might give our cnlics ground for saying that 
we hnveadopted thepoint of view of so-called capilalUl "recovery." 
i.e., the point of view of Hilferding.a point of view which we Com* 
munists cannot adopt. Owing to this, the delegation oftheCP.SU. 
ffii (B) introduced an amendment which pointed out that capitalist sta* 
l,j|l bilization was not secure and could not be secure, that it was being 
shaken and would continue to be shaken by the march of events, 
owing to the aggravation of the crisis of world capitalism. This 
question, comrades, is of decisive importance for the Sections of 
the Comintern. Is capitalist stabilization being shaken or is it be* 
coming more secure? (I is on this that the whole line of the Com* 
^ munist Parties in their day-to-day political work depends. Are we 
in a period of decline of the revolutionary movement, a period mere- 
IJ'^t ly of gathering forces, or are we in a period when the conditions 
A are maturing for a new revolutionary upsurge, a period of prepa- 
ration of the working class for impending class battles? It is oo 
this that the tactical line of the Communist Parlies depends. The 
amendment of the delegation of Ihe CP.S U.tB,), which was subse- 
^ quently adopted by the Congress, was a good one for the very reason 
that it clearly indicated Ihe line based on the latter prospect, the 
prospect of maturing conditions for a new revolutionary upsurge. 
itf^i The second question is the question of Ihe fight against Social- 
y democracy. In Bukharin's theses it was stated that the fight against 
SiKial-Democraey is one of Ihe fundamental tasks of Ihe Sec- 
lions of llie Comintern. That, of course, is true. But it is not 
In order that the fight against Social-Democracy may be 
carried on successfully, attention must be concentrated on fightins 
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kliarin’s Hieses? Of course, wc '“"'‘"'p,'- ,Ve love “ 

said willi reference to the P'”“°P'n, said of nukharin: We 
we love trulh more. The same might be 
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Bukharin, but we love truth, the Party, the Comintern more. That 
is why the delegation of the C.P^.U.(B.) found itself obliged to 
introduce these amendments to Bukharin’s theses. 

That, so to speak, was the first stage of oat differences on 
Comintern questions, 

The second singe of oar differences is connected with s\h.it 
is known as the Wittorf and Thaelmann case. Willort was former- 
ly the secretary of the Hamburg organization, and was accused of 
embezzling Party funds. For this he was expelled from the Party. 
The conciliators in the Central Committee of the German Com- 
munist Parly, taking advantage of the fact that Wittorf had been 
close to Comrade Thaelmann, although Comrade Thaelmann was 
in no way implicated in WillorPs crime, converted the Wittorf 
case into a Thaelmann case, and set out to overthrow the leader- 
ship of the German Communist Party. No doubt you know from 
the press that the Conciliators Ewerl and Gcrhardl succeeded for 
a lime in winning over a majority of the C C. of llie German Com- 
munist Parly against Comrade Thaelmann. .\nd what followed'’ 
They removed Thaelmann front the leadership, began to accuse 
• him of corruption and published a “correiponding ’ resolution with- 
out the knowledge and sanction of the E.xeculive Committee of the 
Comintern. Thus, instead of carrying out the directions of the Sixth 
Congress of the Communist International to fighl the concilialion* 
is| tendency, instead of fighting the Right deviation and the con* 
ciliatlonist tendency, they, in practice, grossly siolated these direc- 
tions; they fought the revolutionary leadership of the German 
Communist Parly, fought Comrade Thaelmann, with the object of 
screening the Right deviation and of eonsolidaling the conciliation- 
I isl tendency in the ranks of the German Communists. 

[ Vet instead of swinging the tiller over and cnirccling the 

j course, instead of upholding the validity of the violated directions 

j of the Sixth Congress and calling the conciliators to oidcr, Bii- 

f kharin proposes In his well-known Idler to sanction Ihe concilia- 

f tors' coup, to surrender the German Communist Parly to Ihe con- 
f cilialors, and to revile Comrade Thaelmann in Ihe press again by 
j issuing another slnlemcnl declaring him to l« guilty. And this h 

^ supposed to be a "leader” of W»e Cominternt Who ever heard of 

^ “leaders" like that? 

The Central Committee discussed Iliikhaiin’s proposal and re- 
^ jectrd it. Bukharin, of course, did not like this Rut who is to blame? 

^ The decisions of the Sixth Congress ws-re adopted, not tlial they 

^ be violated, but that they be carried onl. It the Sixth Congress de- 

^ tided to declare war on the Bight deviation and the conciliation- 
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isi tendency and lo keep the leadership in the hands of the main 
centre of the German Communtsl Party, headed by Comrade Thael- 
manri, and if it occurred to the conciliators Ewert and Gerhardtto 
upset that decision, it was Bukharin's duty lo call the conciliators 
lo order and not to ailow'them to retain the fcadership in IheGer* 
man Commvinist Party, It is Bukharin, who “forgot” the decisions 
of the Si.TtJi Congress, who is to bJame. 

The third stage of our differences is connected with Ihe ques- 
tion of the fight against the Righfs in the German Communist 
Party, with the question of smashing Ihe Brnndlcr and Thaiheim- 
er faction, and of the expulsion of the leaders of this faction from 
the German Communist Parly. The ‘•position” taken up by Bu- 
kharin and his friends on this cardinal question was lhal they per- 
sistently avoided taking part in scllling it. As a innltcr of fact, i( 
Was the fate of the German Communist Parly lhal was being decid- 
ed. Yet Bukharin and his friends, knowing this, neverlhcfess per- 
sistently hindered matters by systematically keeping away from 
the meetings of Ihe bodies which had the question under consider- 
ation. For the sake of what? Presumably, for Ihe soke of remain* 
Ing “clean” in the eyes of Ihe Coininicrn as well as In the eyes of 
the Rights in llie German Communist Parly. For the sake ofbeing 
able subsequently lo say: “Not we, the Bukliiirinltes. secured the 
expulsion of Brnndler and Thalheimcr from tite Commiinisf Party, 
but they, the majority of iheC.C.’*And this is svliat is called figlit* 


ing the Right dangerl 

Finally, the fourth stage of our differences. This stage Is con- 
nected with Bukharin’s demand before Ihe November Plenum of 
the C.C. Itial Neumann be recalled from Germany and llial 
rndc Thaelmanii, who, ]l w.ai alleged, had criticired in one of b » 
speeches Buktiariir.s report nl Ihe Sixth .Congress, lie cnfled lo or- 
der. We. of course, could not agree with Bukharin, since llierewas 
no! a single document in our possession supporlhig hii drman. 
IliikiKirin promised to submit doeuments against Neumann on 
Thacimann J>ul never siibmilJciJ a single one. Instead of prrsrn 
Ing documents he disirihiiled lo Ihe memliers of Ihe dclegnl on « 
Ihe C.P-S.U.III.) copies of Ihe speech delivered by Itiimlierl-nrrir a 
llic Polilical Secreluriat of the E.CC.I. Ihe scry ipeecli whH< 
subsequently qtialillcd t»y Itie Presidium of Uie I. (-C I ■*' ’ 

porlunist speech By disiribitfing |f«fiihcrf-f>ro/ « 
memt>ers of llie delegntiim of the C.P.S U IB ), and by recomni 
ing ilasin-tlerUI ag.iins| Tliaciniann. Bukbirln * 

Justice of his demand for Ihe rrcall of Neumann am ^ 

(>)mradc Thaelmann lo order. A* a matter of ae . ’ 
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showed lhal he idenlifled himself with the position taken up by 
Humberl-Droz. n position which the EC.C.1. regards as opportunist. 

These, comrades, are the main points of our differences on 
Comintern questions. 

Bukharin believes that by conducting a struggle against the 
Right deviation and the tendency of conciliation with the Right 
deviation in the Sections of the Comintern, by purging the German 
and Czechoslovakian Communist Parlies of Social-Democraljc 
elements and traditions, and byejecting theOrandlers andlheThal- 
lieimers from the Communist Parlies, we are “disinlegrating” tlie 
Comintern, "ruining” the Comintern. We, on the contrary, think 
that by carrying out such a policy and by concentrating attention 

the fight against the Right deviation and the tendency of con- 
ciliation with it, we are strengthening the Comintern, purging it 
of opportunists, holshevizing its Sections and helping the Commu- 
fiist Parlies lo prepare the working class for the impending revolu- 
tionary battles. 

You see lhal these arc not merely shades of opinion in the ranks 
Central Committee of the CP.SU(C.), but rather seiious 
diiTcrences of fundamental questions of Cominlern policy. 


ni, DIFFERENCi:S ON INTERN.^L POLICY 

I have already spoken of the class changesond the class struggle 
n our country. I have said that Bukharin's group is affected by 
indnessand fails to see Ihi-Ne changes, fails lo understand the new 
asks of the Party. I have said lhal this has caused confusion among 
e new Opposition, lias made them fearful of difficulties and 
ready to yield lo them. It cannot Ik* said lhal llie misliikcs of the 
new Opposition have dropped from the skies On the contrary, they 
•'re connected with the stage of development we have already 
pawed through and witich is known as the period of res/orn/fon of 
a lonal economy, during winch coivslniclion proceeded peacefully, 
^>1 nmatically, so to speak: during which the class changes now 
‘'rg place did not e\ist; during which the intensification of the 
^355 struggle which we now observe was not yet in evidence Rut 
^ stage of development, distinct from the old 
of period of restoration. \Ve are now in a new period 

lio period of the recoittlrucHon of the whole na- 
ris''^ on llie basis of Socialism. This new period gives 

It d ° changes, to an inlensificalkm of the class struggle, 

cinands new methods of struggle, the regrouping of our forces. 



A Slalltl 
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Ihc Imnrovcmcnl nml str^n^benlo; of si) ovr orgunUaVmi. The 
misfortune of Hukliarln’s group U ifiai {{ Is living in the past, that 
it /nil* fr> joe JJie ipeclfie fenftires of (hfi new period and does rof 
understand tliat new mclhods of struggle ore needed. Hence its 
btindncsi, its licwlfdcrmcnf. Its panic in the face of difficulties. 


nl TAe Claaa Siruggfe 

\Vh.il |i the flimrcJlcal ?«»}« for Hie M/ndneis and fcewiWw* 
ment of (liiklinrin's group? 

I think (hat the (heorctienf basts for this blindness and bemJ- 
dermentis Diikharin's incorrect, non-Marxian approach to the ques- 
tion of the class struggle In onr country, f have In mind Bukha- 
Tin's non-Marxian tlieory lh.sl (he kulaks wilt grow info Socialism, 
his failure to understand the ‘mechanism of the class strogslc 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Tl)c Well-known passage from nukharin's book, The P<ilh lo 
Sociatism, on the kulak growing Into Socialism has been quoted 
several times here. But it has been quoted here with a number of 
omissions. Permit me to quote it In full. TTiIs Is necessary. co»' 
fades, In order to demonstrate how far Bukharin has departed 
from the Marxian theory of the class struggle. Listen; 


"The main network of our cooper-stlve peasant orfaniiations wdl eoo' 
sist of cooperative nuclei, not of a kulak, but of a 'loiter' tyP*' 
which will grow into ihe system of our general slate organs end tn 
become tinkt fn Ihe tingle chain of SoelalM economy- On Ihe _ 

(be kulak coapetallue nati lOiU. itmilarig, through Ihe hanks, etc., 8 
Into the same sgsfem,* but they will be fo a cerlm'n eefenf alien non 
timilai, for InUanee, la the concessionaire enterprltts."* 

In quoting this passage from Bukharin’s pamplilel, some com 
Fades, for some reason or other, omitted^ Ihe last phrase abou 
concessionaires. Rosit, apparently desiring to help Bukharin 
advantage of this and shouled from Ihe body of the hall t a 
kharin was being misquoted. And yet, Ihesall oflhls whole *.j 
lies precisely in the last phrase about Ihe concessionaires. 
concessionaires arc placed on a par with the kulaks, an 
Inks are growing Info Socialism — what follows? The 
that follows is that the concessionaires are also growing i 
cialism; that no! only the kulaks, but Ihe concessionaires 
growing into Socialism. ILoujrftfer.] 

That is wiiat follows. 


Rnsil; Bukharin says, “alien Ijodles.** 

,/in: Bukharin .says not “alien bodies, ’ f>«( 


n cerla"’ 


/ Italic*— /.J. 
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exlenl alien bodies." Consequently, the kulaks and concessionaires 
arc "lo a certain extent” alien bodies in the system of Socialism. 
But the very point of the mistake Bukharin makes is that he says 
that kutaks and concessionaires, being “lo a certain extent” alien 
bodies, nevertheless grow into Socialism. This is the nonsense to 
which Bukharin's theory leads. Capitalists m town and country, 
kutaks and concessionaires who grow into Socialism — such is the 
absurdity Bukharin has got into No. comrades, this is not the 
kind of “socialism” we want. Let Bukharin have it. 

Hitherto, we Marxist-Lenimsls thought that betn-een the capi* 
lalisli of town and country, on the one hand, and (he working class, 
on the other, there is an irrecono/oWe antagonism of interest This 
is exactly what the Marxian theory of the class struggle rests on. 
But now. according to Bukharin's theory that the capilalUls will 
pfocelulltj grow into Socialism, all this is turned topsy-turvy: the 
irrernneilable antagonism of class interests between the exploiters 
the exploited disappears, the exploiters grow into SoeialUm. 

ffoait: That is not true, the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
presumed. 

SlaUm But the dictatorship of the proletnrial is the sharpest 
form o! the class struggle. 

Yes, tliat is (he wfiole poinh 

Stalin; But according to Bukharin the capil.'ilisis grow into this 
t'cry dictatorship of (he proletariat. How is it that you cannot un- 
derstand this, Rosit? Against whom must wc fight, against whom 
wew.igc the sharpest form of class struggle if the capitalists 
of town and country grow into llie system of the diclalorsli’p of the 
proletariat? The dictatorship of the proletariat is needed for the 
purpose of waging □ relentless struggle against the capitalist eie- 
^rnts. for tlie purpose o| suppressing the bourgeoisie and of tear- 
•ng Out capitalism hy the roots But if the capitalists of town and 
country, if the kulak and the concessionaire are growing into So- 
rislism, is the dictatorship of the proletariat needed at all? If it is, 
°r the suppression of which class is it needed? 

Boii(; The whole point is that according lo Bukharin, the grow- 
"g Into presumes the class struggle 

. I see Ih.il Rosil has sworn to do Biikiiarin a goo*! turn. 

'I Ids son iec is really like that of the licar Iti the fable; for in his 
*^Sfrnesi to save Bukharin he U hugging him to death It ts no( 
or nothin'* that the proverb sajs, “An obliging bear is more d.in- 
I^^ri an enemy.” \Loud laughter.] 

Cither one thing or the other: either there is an Irreconcilable 
"'•gonijm of interests between the capifaiisl class and the class 



of Ulc workers who have assumed power artel have organized Ihtir 
ilirinlorship. or Ihere is no such antagonism of Inleresis, In which 
ease only one Ihing rrmalnsj to proclaim the harmon/ of claisifl- 
Icrcsls. 

i.Uhrr Mart's Iheorj' of the class slnrggfe, or flic (henry of (he 
capllnlisls growing into Socialism. FMher an Irreconcilable aniag- 
oni'tn of class tn(i'resls, at (he theory of harmony of class fnferesU. 
One or llir oilier. 

We can iindcrsland "Socialists’* of the type of fircnlano or 
Sydney Wchh prenciilng about Socialism growing into capilalhm 
nrxl capitalism into Socialism, for these ‘’Socialists” are really anti- 
Socialists, hniirgrois liberals, nut we cannot understand a man who 
wishes to he a Marxist, and yet preaches the theory that Ihecapl- 
lajisls wilt grow into Socialism. 

In tits speech Diikharin tried |o reinforce llie theory of the 
ktihiks growing Into Soci.-tfislti hy referring to a sveJJ-known pas- 
sage from I.enin. He asserted that Lenin says the tome (h/np as 
nukhan'n. Tin's Is not (me, comrades, ft is a gross and urpardon* 
nlile slander against (.enin. Here is the text of this passage from 
Lenin: 

"Of course, in mie S<ivici Rcpiihlic. the social order Is ba^ed on tho 
eolInlinriitKin of iwo classes: (he workers and peasants, in which toa. 
*Nepmen.' i.e, the boiirgeolsle, are now permitted to paHicipale on e<^ 
tain terms." (Lenin. Stieeftd tVorks, Vol. I.V, p. 380.) 

You see that tlicre is not a word here about capitalists growing 
into Socialism. All that is said is that we have "pcrmlUed the 
Nepnjen, f.e., the bourgeoisie, "on certain terms'' to participate «n 
the collaboration between tlie workers and the peasants- What does 
that mean? Docs it mean (hat we have thereby admitted the 1^”*' 
bilily of the Nepmen growing into Socialism? Of course not. On y 
people who (lave lost all sense of shame can interpret this passok® 
from I^nin in that way. All that it means is that at present we o 
not destroy the bourgeoisie, (hat af present we da not con isca e 
their property, but permit them to exist on certain terms, * 
vided they unconditionally submit (olhefaw-s of (hediclalors po 
the proletariat, i.e., provided we inereasingly restrict the capi o 

willi the object of grodiially squeezing (hem out of national cconom 

ic life. Can the capitnlisls be squeezed out and the roots of 
ism destroyed without a fierce class siruggfe? So, they canno . 

classes be abolished if the theory and practice of capitalists gm ? 

into Socialism prevails? No, they cannot. Such ffieorj- a 
can only cultivate and perpetuate classes, for this theory 
the theory of the class struggle. But the passage front 
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wholly and entirely based on the Marxian theory of the class strug- 
gle under the dictatorship of the proletariat. What can there be 
in common between Bukharin’s theory that the kulaks will grow 
into Socialism and Lenin's theory of the dictatorship as a Pierce 
class struggle? Obviously, there is not, nor can there be, anything 
in common between them. Bukharin thinks that under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat the class struggle must tubside and pass 
aivay if the abolition of classes is to be hrougiit about. Lenin, on 
the contrary, teaches us that classes can be abolished only by 
means of a stubborn class struggle, which under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat becomes fiercer than it was before the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

’’Tfie aboliiion of classev** says Lenin, “requires a lonf;, difScuIt 
and stubborn tlnss struggle, which, nflet Ihe overthrow of the power of 
capital, o/lcr the deslnietioii of Ihe boutseois stale, after the establish- 
ment of Ihe diclalonhip of the proletatlal. does not disappear (as the 
vulgar representatives of (he old boeialism and Ihe old Soclar Dsmoe- 
racy imsgine), but merely changes its forms sod in many reipecis becomes 
more Iterce." (Lenin, CoUetied Works, flussian edilion. Vel. XMV, p 315.) 

That Is what Lenin says about the abolition of classes. 

The abolition of classes by means of the fierce class situgyle of 
the proletarfat — such is Lenin’s formula. 

The abolition of classes by means of Ihe subsidence of the class 
sttuygle and the capitalists growing into Sociohsm— such is Bu- 
kharin's formula. 

What can there be in common Iwlwcen those two formulas? 
Obviously, there is not, nor can there b* anything in common be- 
fwccfj them. 

Bukharin's theory that the kulaks will grow into Socialism is 
therefore a departure from the Marxist-Leninist thcoiy of the class 
struggle. It conies close to the theory propounded by A'ofheder So- 

_ This is the basis of all the errors commilfbd by Bukharin and 
ti's friends. 

B might he said that it is not worth while dwelling loo much 
on Bukharin’s theory that the kulaks wHI grow into Socialism, since 
•I- itself speaks, and not only speaks, but cries out against Bukha- 
^m. That is wrong, comrades! As long as that theory was kept out 
0 view it was not worth while paying attention to it — there are all 
of stupidities in the writings of various comrades. Such has 
•^n our attitude until quite lately. But recently the situation has 
changed somewhat. The petty-bourgeois wave, which has been 
inning high recent years, has begun to inspire this anti-.'farsisf 



tlicory and lend it the cliaraeler of a question of the clay. Now i 
cannot be said llml it Is being kept out of rtew Now. Bukharin' 
queer theory Is aspiring to become Ibe banner of the Right devia 
lion In our Party, llie l»aiiner of opportunism. That Is why we can 
not now Ignore Ibis tln-ory. Thai Is svby we must demolish it as i 
wrong and barmliil Ibenry, so as to bclp our Party comrades ic 
Rghl tlie lliglit deviation. 


b) T/i« Inlentipealfon of the Cla$M Slruffijle 

Ruklinrln's second mistake, wlilcli follows from Ids first mu- 
take, consists In Ids wrong, non-Marxian approach, to the question 
of tlic inti'iisitlcnlion of llic class struggle, of Ihc increasing resist* 
nnec of Ibc capitalist clemcnis to Ibe Socialist policy ofllie Soviet 
government. What Is Ihc point we are discussing? Is il lhal Ihe 
capllalisl elcthcnis arc growing faster Ilian Ihe Socialiil sector of 
our economy, and that, because of Ibis, they are inereasing their 
resistance, undermining Socialist construction? No, that Is not Ibe 
point. Moreover, it is not true that the capitalist elements are grow* 
Ing faster tban tlie Socialist sector. If that were true, Socialist 
construction would already be on Ihe verge of eollapse. The point 
is lhal Socialism is conducting a successful offensive against Ihe 
capitalist elemcnlx. Socialism b growing faster than Ihe capitalist 
elements, and, as a result, Ihe relative Importance of the capitalist 
elements Is declining, and for Ihe very reason that the reiahv® 
importance of the capitalist elements b declining, Ihe capilalisl 
dements realire that they are in mortal danger and are Increasing 
their resistance. And they arc still able to increase their resistance 
not only because svorld capitalism b supporting them, but at^ 
because. In spile of the decline in their relative importance, a 
spite of the decline in their growth compared with the 
of Socialism, there is still an absolute growth of the capita is 
elements, and this, tb a cerlain extent, enables them to accumu a 
forces to resist the growth of Socialbm. Il b on this basis a 
at the tiresenf stage of devetopment and u>Uh the preseid re a ' 
of forces, Ihe intensification of the class struggle and the 
in the resistance of the capilalisl eJemenfs of town and coun 
is taking pldce. The mistake Bokharin and his friends mjikf 
lhal they fall to understand iMs simple and obvious ‘ruth. "■ 
mistake they make is that they approach Ibe mailer no 
Marxian, but in a philistine way. and try to explain I e n ens 
lion of the class struggle by all kinds of fortuitous 
instance, the "incompelence” of the Soviet apparatus, 
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tiouj" policy of local comrades, the “absence” of flcxibitily, “e*- 
cesses.” clc., clc. 

Here, foy Inslancc, is a passage from nnkharin's pamplilel. 
The l‘alli to SorinliMm, sshich demonsirales an absolutely non- 
Marxian approarl) lo Ibe question of Itie inlcnsiricalion of the class 
slriipf’le: 

“Here tnd there the class str»;(Rle in the niril ditirtrli bretki out 
in tis former manifeslaltons. and. as a rule, the oiillirraka are protokrd 
l>y the kulak eirmenis. When, fur insianre. kulakt, or people «ho are 
Rri>«iiig rich at the expense of others and have crept into the nrffans 
of llie Soviet government, begin to iliooi village correipondenis. It la 
a tn inifestaliun of the class stniggle in its mnsi triiie form iThis >t 
not true, for the most acute form of Ibe struggle is reliellion - J Statin • 
ll••«e>rr■ such Incidents, as a rule, occur in those places »here the local 
Soviet apparatus Is weak. /Is fbis opparaiui impieii'fi ai si) the lower 
■utils of the Soviet government become alronger as the local, village 
I'atly ano Ycuiig Conimunlil League organlrationi improve and become 
•tfuger, lueh phennmena. it It perfectly obvKms. will l»eruti>e more 
ao't more rare and will finally ditap/ieee leewlrtg no Irnet * 

Tlius It follows lhal llic Intcnsincallots of Ibe rijss slruggte is 
lo be expl.iined by causes relating lo Ibe state itf Ibe Soviet ap- 
parxlus, Ibe compctei^ec or Incompetence. tt»t slreisBtb or wraVnrss 
tif our local organitalions. It follosvs. for Inslanee. that the ssrrek- 
liig aellvittcs of the Itoiirgcols InlcHerluaU in Sbakhly, sshlcb arc 
■ form of rcstsl.ince of Ihe bourgeois eletnenli to the Sovirl povern 
'"fnl and a formoflnlcnslflrallonof Ihe class struggle, are to be 
fsp'alncd. not by |lie relation of class forces, not by Ibe growll* 
t’f Soci.stiMii. but by the Incoinpclmce of our app.sratus It follows 
'bat IwfoTp tbe wbolcs.slc wrecking occnretl in Ibc SbaVtity dis 
Irlft. our apparatus bad l»ecn a good one. bul that later, tbe mn- 
•fenl «bnlesalc ssrrcklng occurred, the appamlus. for some un 
‘ptrlPii'd reason, became ullcriy Incompetent It lollows that until 
year, s«hcn grain collections proee^ed spontsneousis and Ihe 
rwu struggle had not assumed parlieutarly acute forms, our local 
^fganiralions svcrc good, even Ideal: bul fhal stnee UsI year. s*ben 
'* ttslslance of Ibc kulaks assumrdeiceptionall.v arutc forms our 
j'fCanirations suddenly l»<*came bad and utterly Ineompetml Tins 
* not an explanation, but a mockery of an explanation TliU is 
selmee. t.ut sorcery. 

^>1 Is the reason for Ihe Inleniincatlon of Ihe class streggle? 
are tvro reasonv 

rsl. our advance, our ofTcfisIve, tbe growth of Ibe Sodabsl 
'tsss tJ economy In industry and la agrtcuHure, a grow lb which 

* ttf tsnes.— v.i 



is accompanied by a squeeiing out of the corresponding sectioi 
of capilalisls in lown and country. The fact Is that we are li»ir 
according Jo Lenina foniiuJa: "Who wil} win?” SIwU we Dct 
them, ihe capitalists— ensage them, asl.enin put it, in llie last an 
decisive fight— or will they floor us? 

Second, Ihe fact that tlie c.*ipitali$l elements do not want 1 
depart from the scene voluntarily: they arc resisting. Imd wi 
contimic to resist Socialism, for they rcaliic tliat their lust day 
arc approaching. And they are sitti able to resist hecause. in spi! 
of Ihe derjine of their rebjive importance, they arc still gmnin; 
in absolute number; the petty bourgeoisie in town and country 
ns Lenin said, daily and hourly throw op from their rants capital 
Jsis and little ca{)iliilisls, and Ihtse csipilalist elements go h> <d 
lengths to preserve their existence. 


There has-e been no cases in history where dying classes harr 
voluntarily departed from the scene. Tlrerc have been no rases 
in history svhere Ihe dying bourgeoisie has not eserlfd ah 
rcnsamitig strength to preserve its existence. Whether oiir 
fsoviel apjuiralus Is good or hart our advance, our ofTcnsisf. wID 
reduce the capitalist elements and squccte them out, and H**/' 
the dying cinsses, will still carry on their rrtlstoncr. 

This is Ihe siici.il basis for llie Inlenslflcnllon of the 
struggle. 

The mistake nukharin and his friends m.ike Is that they lilenlify 
the growing resistance of Ihe eapitallits with the growth of 
rcl.ilivtf fnijHirtance. ftut there arc* aMolulcly no grounds for Hie ' 
an idcnlillralion. There ore no such grounds because the fact Ihn' 
the capitalists are resisting by no means implies that they 
tiecomc stronger than we ore Tlie very opposite Is the case. 
dving cl.isses .are resisting, not Iwcaiise they have I.ee«>n»e itruntf ' 
IJijji ssr. but jM-c.nusi* .Soci.dism is growing faster ttian they, m'' 
tl,ry are becoming weaker than we are. And prcrmly hcM'ii 
they are becoming weaker, they feel lh.it Itieir last d.ivs “j 
preaching and are conipelled to resist with all the forces an 
the means in their power. . .. 

Such is the mechanics of the intensifleation of the class sir 8 
gle and ttw resistance of Ihe eaiwfafisf* ■f fhe preieeJ b » 
moment . . .• s 

Whjt sf^nild be itie pollev of the Parly In lM> 

arotise the working eUss and th' 


The poller shaiikt be to i 


I to mohili/e for the 


ea;>arilr and desrk>i> their preparedness I - . ^ 

.gsinst' ll«. rapitallst elements In town and country, foe 
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against the resisting class enemies. The Marxist-Lcninist theory 
of the class struggle is valuable, among other reasons, for the very 
fact that It facilitates the mobilization of the working class against 
the enemies of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


What is the harm in the Rukharin theory that the capitalists 
will grow into Socialism and in the Bukhaiin conception of the 
question of the intensification of the class struggle? 



our country, the peasantry consists of various social groups, name- 
ly, the poor peasants, the middle peasants and the kulaks It la 
obvious that our altitude to these various groups cannot be the 
same. The poor peasant is the tupporf of the working class, the 
middle peasant Is the oHir, the kulak Is the class rnrmif— such 
is our altitude to these rcspeclis-e social groups. All this is obvious 
and generally understood- Itukharin, however, regards the matter 
somewhat difCcrently. in hts description of the peasantry the dlf- 
fercnUation is lacking, the exi>tcnre of social groups disappears, 
anil there remains but a single drab patch which is called: Ihe 
countryside Accurding to him Ihe kulak is not ■ kulak, nor ts 
the middle peasant a middle peasant, and Ihe countryside presents 
a uniform picture of deshtulion. That is esactiv what he i.sid in 
his speech here: “Can our kulak really be called a kulak?" he 
said. “Wliy, lie is a paupcrl And our middle peasant, is he really 
like a middle peasant? Why, he is a pauper, hading a half- 
starved existence," Uukharln said here. Obsiously. such a enneep* 
lion of Ihe peasantry Is radically wrong and incompatible with 
Leninism. 

i Lenin said that ihe-pcasantry is the /o\t rnpifoh'tt clatt. Is that 
thesis correct? Yes. i( is aluolutely eorrecl. Why Is the peasantry 
de-senlH-d as Ihe last capitalist etass* Reeause. of Ihe two mam 
classes of which our sociely is composed, the peasantry is a class 
whose economy U. bs-sed. oa 

production. Bs-cause the i>easanlry. as long as it remains a jK-asanlry 
17-lWl 


carrying on fmaH conimotfUy producJfon. wf» f)refd_capifalis!' 
In Ju rojiki, an(J'catinoi''Ii«rp"brwfrng 'ihem.'co'nslanlly siij cow 
linuomJy. Thli ii of dcriilve impnriance in Ihe fiu«lioi» of oui 
|Marsian allilude lo the probtem of fhe alJianre between the work- 

I I? clott and Ihe peasantry This means that we need, not anp 
nd of alliance with Ibe peasantry, but only tuch tin allianre as 
based on the siruggle against the capilalisi elements of the 
rasantry. Tims yoti sec that Lenin's thesis Iba! Ihe peasantry is 
e last capitalist class, not only docs not contradict Ihe ides of 
I alliance between Ihe working class and the peasantry, but, on 
e contrary, supplies Ihe basis lor this aljbnce as an alliance be- 
een the working class and Ihe peasantry directed against Ihe 
pliaiisl elements tn our economy. Lenin advanced— tbis-lhesis 
'order lo show that Ihe alliance between Ihe working .Classjind 
e peasantry can be durable only if it is based on Ihe struggle 
alnst these very capftansTelemehls w hich thc.peasantry_6re^s 
niT mldsi.*” 

The mistake Uiikliarin makes is that he does not understand 
and does not accept this simple thing, he forgets Ihe social groups 
in the rural districts, he loses sight of the kulaks and the poor 
peasants, and all he secs is one uniform mass of middle peasants. 
Tills U undoubtedly a deviation to Ihe night on Ihe pan of Dokharin, 
in conlradiilinction lo tlie Trotskyile, itevi.nlion, which sees 

no other social groups in the rural districts eiecpl the poor peas- 
ants and the kulaks, and which loses sight of the middle peasants. 

What is the difference betwxen Trotskyism and ItukharinS 
group on the question of the alliance with the peasantry? The fact 
that Trotskyism is opposed lo Ihe policy of duroWe alliance wim 
tbe mass ol the middle peasantry, while the Bukharin group is m 
favour of any kind of alliance with the peasantry. Ttiere is no 
need to prove that both these positions arc wrong and that ‘he.v 
are worthy of each other. • i it • 

Leninism undoubtedly stands for a durable alliance wit i ic 
great bulk of Ihe peasantry, for an alliance with the middle peas 
ants; not any kind of alliance, however, but such an alliance wim 
the middle peasants as will guarantee Ihe fendership of the w r • 
ing class, as will consolidate Uie dictatorship of the proc 
and facilitate the abolition of classes. 

“AgreeiDenl between the working disi ■net the *j*j 

/.e.vAv. W,- Ae Ap If we estf 

that, from the pofni of view of the u*,unoorU the 

be permissible, correct and possible In pnnciple only 
dictatorship of the working class and is one of the n.easnret IntenUeC 
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d for the pxirpnse nf »lvnlishing clsms, lfe«« agreement between Ibe 
wnrking cl.iss and the pejsantrf u of courie i formula to whirl) 
all the etiomieV of (he SuvicI {^vernmeiil. sH the enemies of the 
dictatorshio subscribe." (Lemn. Sefeefprf Wotkt, Vol. IX. p. 208.) 

And further: 

"At present," lays Lenin, “the proletariat liolds power and guides 
the slJle. It guides the peasantry What does guiding the pepsanliy mean? 
II means first, pursuing a course towards the aboliijon of classes, and 
not towards the small producer If we wandered away from this radical 
and mam course we should cease to tie hocialisli and should llnd 
ourselves in the camp of Ihe pellv-bourgeofsie. in the camp of the So- 
cuhsl-lievolutiooines and Mensheviks, who are now Ihe most bitter 
enemies of the proletariat." f/Wrf., p. 222.1 

Tliis, then, is Lenin's puiiil of view on ihe question of the, 
alliance with the great bulk of the peasantry, of the alliance with 
the middle peasants. 

The mistake Dukharin’s group commits on the question of 
the middle peasant is that it fails to perceive the dual nature, the 
dual position, of the middle peasant brtweim Ihe working class 
and the capitalists. "The middle peasant is a vacillating class,” 
said Lenin. Why? Dccause. on the one hand, the middle peasant 
is II toiler, which brings him close to Ihe working class; but on 
the other hand he is a property owner, which brings him close to 
the kulak, itenee the vacillations of ihe middle peasant And this 
is true nut only theoretically. These vaeitlalions manifest Iheinselses 
in practice, dally and hourly. 

"Ai a toller,” says I.euin, "llie peasant gravllales towards Socialism, 
and prefers Ihe dictatorship of Iheworkersto Ihedictalorship of Ihe bour- 
geoisie. .\s a seller of grain, the peasant gravllales towards the bour- 
geoisie, to free trade, f.e., back to the 'habiliiat.' old, 'pomordial' capital- 
ism.” (Lenin, CoHrered U’ori-s. Kussian edition, Vol. XXIV. p. 314 I 

That is why the alliance with Ihe middle peasant can be 
durable only if it is directed against the capitalist elements, againsl 
capitalism in general, if it guarantees (he leadership of the working 
class in that alliance, if it facilitates the abolition of classes. 

U is strnnge that tlukharin’s group should forget these pl.nin 
and inlelligiblc things. 


d) Sr.P onH UmlH Rehtiont 

The fourth mlslakc Tliikharin makes is on Ihe question of NCI’ 
Ihikhartn'a mistake is Ih.il he fails tn see the dual nature of NF.P. 
he sees only one side of NEP. WTien we Inlroduced NEP in IP21. 
we directed Its spearhead against War Communism, against the 
If 
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«e8'me ntid system wliidi precluded und every form of free 
Iradc. We considered, end still consider, llial NEP implies a eerttr- 
meojiire of free trade. Dukliarin remembers lids side of the math 
That Is very good. But Oukliarin is mistaken when he thin 
that lids Is the only side of NEP. Bukliarin forgets that NE 
lias anotlicr side. Ttic point is that NEP by no means imph’ 
complete tree trade, the free piay of prices In the merle 
NEP is free trade within certain limits, within eer/mn confines, o>'< 
the proviso that t/ie role of the state as the regulator. Us role i 
the market, is gtiaranleed. Tlial, precisely, is the second s:d 
of NEP. And this side of NEP is no less, if not more importan 
than the first side. Tliere is no free play of prices in the market ii 
this country as is usually the case in capitalist countries. We, u 
the main, determine the price of grain. We determine the price 
of manufactured goods. We strive Jo cany out a policy of redue 
ing costs of production and reducing prices of manufactured goods, 
while striving to stabilize the price of agricultural products. Is It 
a<rl obvious that such special and specific markel coodilieos do 
cot exist in capitalist couniries? 

From this it follows that as long as NEP exists, both its sides 
mult be retained: the firs! side, which is directed against Ihe regime 
of War Communism, and the object of which is to guarantee s 
certain amount of free trade; and the second side, which Is directed 
against complete free trade, nndllie object of which isloguarao* 
tee the role of the stale as the regul.itor of the market. Destroj 
one of these sides, and NEP disappears 

Bukharin thinks that danger can threaten NEP only from 1^^ 
“Left," from people who want to abolish all free trade. This ii 
not true. This is a gross error. Moreover, such a danger is Jhe leas 
real at the present moment, since there is nobody, or hardly any- 
body, in our local and central organizations now who does no 
understand the necessity and expediency of preserving a 
degree of free trade. The danger from the Right, from those w 
want to abolish the role of the stale as regulator of the mar e 
who want to “eraancipafe'* the ni.vrl.et and thereby open ” 
era of complete free trade, is much more rc.i1. There cannot c 
slightest doubt that the danger of disrupting NEP from In* 6 
is much more real at the present lime. It should not ^ 
that petty-hourgeois anarchy is working precisely in th s 
tion, in the direction of disrupting NEP from the 
also be borne in mind that the oulcn'es of (he kulaks an 
tO'do elements, the outcries of the profiteers and mcrchan $. . , 

many of our comrades often yield to, bombard NEP from prr 
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I'is quarVcr. Tlic foci \lial DuVltotin dtw;^ nol see lliis second, and 
cry real, menace to NEP undoublcdly shows llial lie has yielded 
) the pressure of Ihc pclty-bour|;cois clcmenl 

Bukharin proposes lo “normallic” the market and to ‘‘inanip- 
late” grain-purchasing prices according to districts, he-, to raise 
se price of grain. ^V^lal docs this mean? It means that he Is not 
ilisded with Soviet market conditions, he wants lo put a brake 
n the role of Ihc stale as the regulator of Ihc market and proposes 
iial concessions he made to the peltylworgcois element, which is 
isnipling NEP from the Bight. 

Let us for a moment assume that we followed Bukharin’s 
dvice. WTiat would be the result? We raise the price of grain, 
‘t us say, in the aulumn, at the beginning of the grain-ptirchas- 
ng period. Bui since there are always people on the market, all 
orts of profiteers and grain merebanis. who ran pay three times 
IS mucli for grain, and since we cannot keep up with the profilcers. 
or they buy ten million poods or so whereas we have to buy 
lundreds of mltlions of poods, those who hold grain will continue 
0 hold It In espeelallon of a further rise In price Consequently, 
owards the spring, when the state’s real need for grain mainly 
legins, we would again have lo raise the price of grain But what 
vould raising the price of grain in the spring mean'* It would 
nean ruining the poor and weaker strata of Ihe rural pnpulnlion 
who arc themselves obliged to buy grain in Ihc spring, partly for 
leed and parity for food->the very grain which they sold in Ihe 
luiumn at a lower price. Can we by such operations olilain any. 
Ihing like serious results in Ihe way of securinga sufficient quantity 
)f grain? Most probably not. for there will always he profilcers and 
;rain merchants able to pay twice and three limes as much for 
he same grain. Consequently, we would have to be prepared to 
raise Ihe price of grain once again in a vain cfTort to calcii up with 
the profiteers and grain merchants. 

But from this it follows that having started on Ihe path of 
raising grain prices we should have to continue further and further 
without any guarantee of securing a sufficient quantity of grain. 

But the matter does not end there. Firstly, having raised pur- 
c/ioifnj prices of grain we would next have to raise the price of 
raw materials as well, in order to maintain a certain proportion 
in the price of agricultural products Secondly, after raising the 
grain-purchasing prices wc would nol be able lo maintain the low 
price of bread In the towns, and, consequenWy, we would have 
lo raise the sef/inff price of bread. And since we cannot and roust 
not injure the workers, wc should rapidly have lo increase wages. 
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But Ihis cannot but lead lo a rise |n the price of manufactured 
poods, for. oiherwise. there would be a transfer of funds from 
the towns to the countryside to the detriment of the cause of iadus- 
tnali/alidn. tn the end we should have to equalize the price of man* 
ufaclured poods with that of aprirullural products, not on lh< 
basis of lolling, or at any rale, stabilized prices, but on the basis 
of rising prices, both of grain and of manufactured goods. In 
other words, we should have to pursue a policy of raising ihr ptieti 
of manufactured goods and agricultural products It is not dif- 
ficult to understand that such “manipulation" of prices can only 
lead to the complete nultiitcalion of the Soviet price policy, to the 
nullillration of the regulating role of ihe stale ’in the mnrkel, and 
to the complete release of pcIty-bourgeoU nnarchy.. Who would 
profit by this? Only the welt lo-do slrata of Ihe urban and rural 
pnptilalion, fur expensive manufactured goods and agricuilurt! 
products cannot hut put them beyond the rearh of Ihe working 
class and the poor and weaker slrata of the rural population II 
would profil the kiiinks and Ihe weU.|n-do, Ihe Nepmen and 
niher wealthy classes. 

This, too. would be a bond, but a pectiUnr bond, a bond with 
Ihe weallby sirala of the rural and urban population. The worker* 
and the poor strata of the rural population would have every 
right to ask us: UTiose government are you: a workers’ and pea** 
ants’ government or u kulak and Nepmen’s govemmenlf 

A rupture with the working class ami Ihe poor strata of IW 
rural populalinn and a bond with the wrIMo'do strata of 
ban and rural population— that I* what flukharln's "iiormt s» 
lion" of Ihe market and •‘manipulation’* of groin prices, accor 


ing to districts, must lead to 

Obvjousfy. the Parly cannof lake Ihb faint palh. , 

Ilow far (iukhsrln has muddled all eoncrplions of NE" a ' 
bow firmly be has berome a eapUvr of the pelly-bourgwls ' . 

h shown, among olhcr Ihinat, by the more than flegsllve a i 
he dispbys In ilic question of Ihe new forms of trade between « 
and country, between Ihe stale and Ihe peasantry He Is ^ 
and fries cut agaJntl the fart that the slate has 
tractor for goods to be supplied to the peasantry and that ine^ 
antry is becoming Ihe eontraetor foe grain for the slate I e ^ * 

Ibis as a vudalion of all the rules of .VEP, almost the 
ol SEP Why? On what groumfs? ^''haf can there be e»ri^ 
able Ml the fact that Ihe stale, state Industry. Is the \ 

goods to be supplied to the peasantry, and that I * P'* :• S 

the eocfraclof fur grain to be suppled to Industry, to 
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Wlial can there be objcctinRable, fnim the pnint of view ot Marx- 
ism and a Marxian NEP policy, in the fact that the peasantry 
/km alreaihj bfcome the coniracior supplying cotton, beeu and 
flax for the needs of state industry, and that stale industry has 
become the contractor supplying city goods, seed and implements 
of^production for these branches of agnculture? The contract sys- 
tem is here the principal method of estahlishing these new forms 
of trade between town and coutilis'. Itut does the contract system 
contradict the retpiircmeiils of NEP7 What can there be objec- 
tionable ill the tact tliat, thanks lu this contract system, the peas* 
niitry is beeomh>g the stale’s contractor to supply, not only cotton, 
beets, and flux, but also grain? If trade in small consignments, 
petty trade, can be termed trade, why cannot trade in large con- 
signments, conducted by meaiu of preliminarily concluded agree- 
ments as to price and (tnalily of goods |lhe contract system) be 
regarded as Irade’ Why this discrepancy? Is it so difficult to 
undurstaud that it is precisely on the basis of NEP that these new, 
mass forms oi trade between town and country along the lines of 
the contract system have sprung ap. that they mark a big step 
forward on the part of our organizations in respeci of strengthen* 
ing the planned, Soetattst control of nalinnal economy? 

Is 11 lint siraiige that Bukharin has lost the capacity to tinder* 
■Stand these plain and Intelligible things? 

e) The Pete of Development of Induttry and the 
Sew Forint of the Bond 

l-'inally, as tn the (tucslioit of the rale of iK-vcIopiiienl of industry 
and of llu- new farms of the bond iH-twven town and country. This 
is one of oiir most important points of dilTcreiice. The importance 
of this question is that it concentrates within itself all the threads 
of nur practical difTerencea on the economic policy of the Party. 

What arc the new foriiu of the bond, what do they signify 
from the point of view of our economic policy? 

They signify, lirstly, that besides the olil forms of the bond 
]>elwcen town and country, whereby indnslry cliietty satisfied Ihe 
perMnal requirements of the peasantry (calico, footwear, cloth, 
etc.), we now lu-cd new forms of the i>ond, wliereby industry will 
satisfy the produelive rcquiremcnls of iieasaut farming (agri- 
cultural machinery, tractors, inipruvcil seed, fertilizers, etc.). 
Wlicreus fonneriy we satUried jwh«/j; Ihu jn-rsonal rwiiiirenienls 
of the peasants, hardly touching the productive requirements of 
their farms, now. while ronlinuing to satisfy the personal require- 
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mcnls of Uic pca^anU, wo muii oAcrl oil our cfforM lo Mipply agri 
ctillural machinery, tractors, fcrtUhrrs. cic., which have a direc 
licarinK on the rccon^trnclion of Dgrtculiurc on a new technical 
basis. As long os 11 was a question of rexforfny agriculture and ol 
the peasatils osslmllatlng llic landlords’ and kulaks’ land, we could 
be content wilh the old forms of the bond. But now, when it Is 
n question of reeomtruetfnff agriculture, this is not enough. Now 
we must go further and help the peasantry lo reconstruct 
agriculture on the basis of a new technique and collective 
labour. 

Secondly, they signify that slnmllancously with the re-equip- 
ment of our Industry, we must seriously begin to re-equip agricul- 
ture also. We are re-equipping, and have already partly re-equipped 
our industry, placing it on a new technical basis, supplying 
il will) Tsew and improved machinery and new and improved 
cadres. We are building new factories and plants and are recon- 
structing and extending the old ones: we are developing the iron 
and steel industry, the chemical Industry and the machinery eon- 
strucllon industry. On this basis new towns are springing up. new 
industrial centres arc multiplying and the old ones are expanding. 
On this basis the demand for food producis and for raw materials 
for Industry is growing. Out agriculture continues lo employ the old 
equipment, the old metijods of tillage practised by our forefalhers, 
the old, primitive, now useless, or nearly useless technique, the 
old small-peasant, individual forms of farming and labour. T^ink 
of ill Before Ihe revolution there were nearly sixteen million' 
peasant households, and now there are no less than Iweniy^^s 
millionl What docs this indicate If not that agriculture is assuming 
a more and more scattered, fragmenl.iry character. And the char- 
acteristic feature of scattered small farms is that they are _***’J. * 
sufficiently to employ technique, machines, tractors and sclen i 
agronomic knowledge, that they are farms wilh a small ou pu 


agrunuiiiu- Kiiuwa-ut^e, luai unj ...... - 

for the market Hence, the Insufficient output of agrtculfura P^ 


ucts for the market. Hence,'lhe danger of a rift between town 


and 


ucis lor me murKet. nence, luv u.>ugct w* « . . 

counlry, between industry and agriculfwre. Hence, 
increasing, whipping up Ihe tempo of development of . . 

lo lhaf of our Induslry. And so. in order to avoid Ihe danger^o^^^ 


rift, we must begin thoroughly lo re-cquip agricullure on 

‘chnique But in order to re-equip it we must gr 


of modern technique uui m oruei iu _ . 

amalgamate the scntlered peawnl farms Into large a ‘ |. 

collective farms: we must build op agricullure on Ihe 
leclive labour, we must enlarge the collective , ._nlov 

velop Ihe old and new state farms, we must systema ca y 
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the contract system on a mass scale in all the principal branches 
of agriculture, sve must develop the system of machine and tractor 
stations which help the peasantry to assimilate the new technique 
and to collectivize labour — in a word, we must gradually transfer 
the small peasant farms to the basis of large-scale collective prod- 
uction, for only large-scale production of a socialized type is cap- 
able of making full use of scientific knowledge and modem 
technique, and of advancing the" development of our agriculture 
with seven-league strides. 

This, of course, does not mean that we must negiect individual 
poor and middle-peasant farming. Nothing of the kind. Individual 
poor and middle-peasant farming plays a predominant part in sup- 
plying industry with food and raw materials, and will conlinue 
to do so for some time. This is precisely why we must continue 
to assist individual poor and middle-peasant farming. But it does 
mean that individual peasant farming alone is no longer adequate. 
This is shown by our grain-purchasing difficulties. That is why the 
development of individual poor and middle-peasant farming must 
be tupplftnenled by the widest possible development of colleclive 
forms of farming and of stale farms. That is why we must build 
a bridge between individual poor and middle.peasanl farming and 
cotleetive, socialized forms of farming, in the shape of the contract 
system on a mass scale, in the shape of machine and tractor sta- 
tions and in the shape of the fullest development of the cooperative 
movement In order to help the peasants to transfer their small, 
individual farming to the lines of collective labour. Without these 
conditions it will be Impossible to develop agriculture to any extent. 
Without these conditions it wilt be impossible to solve the grain 
problem Without these conditions i| will be impossible to rid the 
weaker strata of the peasantry of poverty and distress. 

Finally, they signify that we roust develop our industry to the 
utmost as the principal source from which agriculture will be sup* 
piled with Ihc means required for its reconstruction: we must de- 
velop our iron and steel, chemical and machinery-construction 
industries; we musi build tractor works, agricultural machinery 
works, etc. There is no need lo prove that it is impossible to develop 
collective farms, that il is impossible to develop machine and trac- 
tor stations without inducing the great bulk of the peasantry, with 
the aid of the contract system applied on a mass scale, to adopt 
collective forms of farming, without supplying agriculture with a 
fairly large quantity of tractors, agricultural machinery, etc. But 
it wilt be impossible lo supply the rural districts with machines and 
tractors unless we accelerate the development of our industry. 
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Hence. Uie speedy development of our Industry is the key to the 
riTonsIrueHon of jiRrirulture on the busis of cnllpciivlsm. 

Snell Is the mennlng nnd slgnlflcnncc of llie new forms of the 
bond. 

Bukharin’s group Is obliged to admit. In words, the necessity of 
the new forms of the bond But ll is on admission only fn wotds, 
with llic Intention, under cover of a verba) recognition of the new 
forms of the l>ond. of smuggling In something s\-hirb Is lheper^;^*^ 
poslle. Actually. Bukliorln is opposed to the new forms of the bond. 
According to Bukharin Ihe starting point Is not the speedy rale of 
development of industry ns Ihe lever for the reconstruction of 
ugriculluro, but llie development of individual peasant farming He 
puls in tlic foreground the “normalir.'ilion” of the market and 
permission for Hie free play of prices on Ihe agricullural produce 
market, which In fact means atfowing complete free trade ffencefais 
distrustful altitude to Ihe collet ive farms which m.snlfe$led itself 
in his speech at the July Plenum of the Central Commiller and In 
hfs theses prior la the July Plenum of the Cenlrai CommUtee ftenre 
his disapproval of every and any form of emergrnry measures 
against Ihe kulaks during grain-purchasing campaigns. 
know iJmt Bukharin shuns emergency me-nsures ns the devil shuns 
holy water. We know that Bukharin sHll falls to understand that 
under present conditions Ihc kidak will not supply a suflldenl 
(juanlily of grain volunt.nrily. of his own accord. That has been 
proved by our two years' experience ofgrain'purchasingcanipa'P'*- 
But what if. in spile of everything, there will not be enough 
grain marketed? To this Bukharin replies: Do not worry Ibr kiilu ’ 
with emergency measures; import gr.nin from abroad. Not In*’? 
ago lie proposed that we import about lifly million poods of 
i.e., to the value of about fOO.OOO.OOO rubies In foreign currency. 
But what if foreign currency is required to import equipment 
Industry? To this nukharin replies; Preference must be given « 
imports of grain — tiuis. evidently, relegating imports of equ'pu'e 
for industry to the hackgroimd. 

It follows, therefore, thal the basis for Ihe solution of the gra n 
problem and for the reconslruclloo of agriculture Is 
rate of dcve/opmcnl of industry, hut the development ^ 

peasant farming, including also kolnk farming, on the as s 
free market nnd Ihe free play of prices In Ihe matkeb 
Thus we have two dilTerml plans of economic policy. 

The Portif's Plan: 

1. We arc re*equipping ffeconilrueliug) industry. 
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2. We ure beginning seriously to re-equip agricullure (recon- 
struction). 

3. For this we must expand the development of collective farms 
and state farms, employ on a mass scale the contract system and 
machine and tractor stations as means of establishing a bond be- 
tween industry and agricullure along the line of production. 

4. As for the present grain-purchasing difficulties, we must 
admit Ihc necessity for temporary emergency measures, reinforced 
by the public support of the middle and poor peasant masses, as 
one of the means of breaking the resistance of the kulaks and of 
obtaining from them the maismum grain surplus necessary to be 
able to dispense with imparted grain and to save foreign currency 
for the development of industry. 

S Individual poor and middle-peasant farming plays, end will 
continue to play, a predominant part In supplying the country with 
food and raw materials; but alone it is no longer adequale— the 
development of individual poor and middle-peasant farming must 
therefore be tuppttmtnted by the development of collective farms 
and stale farms, by the contract system applied on a mass scale, 
by accelerating the development of machine and tractor stations, 
In order to facilitate the squeezing out of the capitalist elements 
from agriculture and the gradual transfer of the individual peasant 
farms lo the lines of large-scale collective farming, to the lines of 
collective labour. 

0. Bui in order lo achics'e all (bis, it is necessary first of all to 
nccelerale the development of industry, of metals, chemicals, ma- 
chinery construction, of Imclor works. aErirullural machinery 
works, etc. Without this U will be impossible to solve Ihe gram 
problem and lo recoaMruct agricullure. 

Conclusion: TRt brp to the rrrnnrlrurfion of f» 7 ricuf(urf is the 
speedi/ rate of development of our induslti/. 

Bukharin's Plan; 

1. “Normalize" the market: permit the free play of prVes on 
(he market and a rise in (he price of gram, undeterred by (he fact 
that this may lead to a rise in (he pnee of nianufaclurrd goodv 
raw materials and bread. 

2. Tlie utmnst development of individual peasant farmlne ac- 
companied by a certain reduction nf the rate of devtlcpnieni of 
collecllve farms and slate farms (nukharin's theses of July and his 
spei-ch at the July Plenum). 

3 Grain purchasing on the spontaneity principte. precloding 
under alt eirrumsianres even the partial application of emergency 
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mcfnurcs ogainsi llic kiihks, even ihottgli such measures are sap- 
period by llie middle and poor peasant masses. 

4. In Ilie event of a lack of grain, to import grain to the value 
of ohoul 100,000,000 riihles. 

6. And if tlicre Is not enough foreign currency to cover grain 
imports and imports of erpiipment for industry, to reduce imports 
of equipment and, consequcnlty. Hie rale of development of our 
Industry— otherwise our agriculture will simply “mark lime,” or 
will even “directly decline.” 

Conclusion: The key to the reeonstruellon of agncullare is the 
development of Iniliuldtinl peasant farming. 

Tills is how it works out, comrades. 

Bukharin’s plan is a plan to reduce Ihc rale of development of 
industry and to undermine the nesv forms of the bond. 

Such are our dilTerences. 

Have we not been l.ate in developing the new forms of the bond, 
in developing collective farms, stale farms, etc.? 

Some people assert that the Parly began to work along these 
lines about two years too tale. This is wrong, comrades. It '* 
absolutely wrong. Only noisy “Lefts” who have no conception of 
the economics of tlie U.S.S.R. can talk ‘like that. \Vliat do people 


Imply when they say that we were too laic in this matter? If the? 
imply that we should have foreseen the need for collective farms 
and state farms, then we can say that we began this at the time of 
the October Res’olulion. There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
already then— at the time of the October Revolution— did the Part? 
foresee the need for collective farms and stale farms. For Hie 
of that, we may refer to our program, which was adopted at « 
Eighth Congress of the Parly (March 1919).The need for collective 
farms and stale f.Trms » noted there with perfect 
But the mere fact that the lop leadership of our Party foresaw 
need for collective farms and stale farms was not enough to 
into effect and organize a mass movement for collective farms a 
state farms. Therefore, the question was not one of forescewg, 
of carrying out the plan of collective-farm and state-farm deve ^ 
ment. But in order to carry out such a plan a number of con i i 
are required which did not exist before, and which came in o 
istcnce only very recently. That is the point, comrades. 

In order to carry out the plan for a mass movemen n a 
of collective farms and stale farms, it was necessary, v* 
that the Party leadership should be supported in , nver 

mass of the Parly membership As you know, our Par y 
a million members. It was therefore necessary to conv nc 
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masses of the Parly membership of the correctness of the policy 
of the top leadership. That is the first point. 

Further, it was necessary that a mass movement should arise 
among the peasants in favour of collective farms, that the peasants 
—far from fearing the collective farms — should themselves join the 
collective farms and become convinced by experience of the advan- 
tage of collective farming over individual farming. This is a serious 
matter, requiring a certain amount of time. That is the second 
point. 

Further, it was necessary that the state should possess the 
material resources required to finance the movement, to finance the 
collective farms and stale farms. And this, dear comrades, requires 
hundreds and hundreds of millions. That is the third point. 

Finally, it was necessary that industry should be developed suf- 
flcienlly lo be able to supply agriculture wilh machinery, tractors, 
fertilizers, etc. That is the fourth point. 

Can it be said that all these conditions existed two or three 
years ago? No, it cannot. 

It must not be forgotten that we are a ruhn^ parly, nol an op- 
position party. An opposition parly can issue slogans — I mean 
fundamental practical slogans of the movement— in order to carry 
them Into efTect after It comes into power. Nobody can accuse an 
opposition parly of nol carrying out its fundamental slogans im* 
mediately, for everybody knows that it is not ihe opposition party 
which is at the helm, but other parties. In Ihe case of a ruling parly, 
however, such as our Onlshevik Parly is. Ihe matter is entirely 
difTerent. Tlie slogans of such a parly are not mere (agilaltonal) 
slogans, but something much more, for they have the force of 
fjraelical decision, the force of tau>, and must be earned out im* 
mediately. Our Party cannot issue practical slogans and then defer 
carrying them out. That would be derdsing the masses. Before 
issuing a slogan, especially so serious a slogan as transferring Ihe 
vast masses of the peasantry lo the lines of collectivism, Ihe condi- 
tions must exist that will enable Ihe slogan to lie carried out direct- 
ly; finally, these conditions must be created, organized. Tliat Is why 
it was not enough merely for the Parly leadership to foresee the 
need tor collective farms and stale farms Tlial is why we need 
Ihe conditions lo en.nble us lo reofize, to corrp out, our slogans. 

Was the mnst of the Party membership ready for the utmost 
development of colleclise farms and state farms, say, two or three 
years ngo? No, it was not ready. The serious turn of the mass of 
the Party memU-rship towards the new forms of the bond began 
only wilh the first serious grain-purchasing difficulties. It required 
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Ihcse dirncuflfcs for llie mass of Ihc I’arly membcrsliip to t>ccom» 
conicioiis of Ilic full iiM-essily of arceleraling the odopllon of Ihf 
nvw forms of the bond, and primarily, of the colleclive faniu and 
slale farms, and resofufefy lo support ifs Coiifral Commiflee fn this 
tnalter. This is one condition which did not exist before, btil 
which does exist now. 

Wus there any serious movement among the vast masses of the 
peasantry in favour of collective farms or slate farms two or three 
years ago? No, there was not Everybody knows that two or three 
years ago Ihc peasantry was hostile lo llie state farms and contemp- 
tuously called the collective farms "cummunia," r^arding them 
as something utterly useless. And now? Now, the situation is dif- 
ferent. Now \\c hiivc wliotc strata of the peasantry who regard the 
state fariiu and rolk-ctjs-e farms as a source of assisfanre to peasant 
farming in the way of seed, improved cattle, maehines and Iraetors. 
Now we have only to supply machines and tractors, and the cause 
of collective fanning will advance at a rapid rale. 

Wital was tlie cause of this change of aililinlc among crrfaln. 
fairly consUlcratile, strata of the peasantry? What helped to bring 
it about? In tlic first place, the development of llie cr)Oprrall’'P 
societies and ffie cooperative movemertt. There ran be no doubt 
that willioul the powerful dcvelopmeni of tlie cooperative society 
pafllcularty of agricultural cooperative societies, which produred 
H change in llie mentality of the peasantry in favour of 1Iiecoll«ct|r* 
farms, we would not Ijave had that Urge towards IliP eoflecdrc 
farms which is now dbpiaycti hy wlmle siruta of the pcssanirv 
Animportant part In this was pbyetlby the existence nf well-orp" 
Jred coileciive farms, whiefs icl the |>rji.inls good examples of bo*’ 
agriculture can t>e Improved by uniting small peasant form* " " 
targe, collective, farms. An Important part In this was also 
tiy the esisicnre of weli-organlied stale farms, which *'^*1’*'* , 
pe-asants to injprove their methods of farming I need nol ’ 
other factors with which you are all familiar. Tlds It ■b'’ 
condition which did nol exHt Iwforc, but which docs exiti t>o 

Further, can It be asserted that we were able two or three yc 
ago seriously lo Tnance the cutlectlve farms and . 

assign hundrrtts of millions of rubles for this purpose? ho, 
imt be asserted You know very wriJ that we did not even 3»r 
fieient funds with sshfch lo develop fhaf Xsv 

without whieli Industrulization fn gen'^i ImpossiMr 
the rveOBsInrelofi of aerseollure. Could we takr these 
from Industry, whieh is the basis tor the Indusirfar-iJlI'W ^ * 
couBtry, arvd transfer them to Ihe eofleetive farms an * 
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Ob\iously, we could not. But now? Now we have the means for 
devetuping the collective forms and stale farms. 

Finally, can it be asserted that two or three years ago our indus- 
try was an adequate basis for supplying agriculture with large 
quantities of machines, tractors, etc.? No. it cannot be asserted. At 
that lime our task was to create the minimum industrial basis 
required for supplying machines and tractors to agriculture in the 
future. It was on the creation of such a basis that our scanty 
Hnancial resources were then spent. And now? Now we have the 
industrial basts for agriculture. At all events, this industrial basis 
Is being created at a very rapid rate. 

It follows that the conditions required for the mass development 
of the collective farms and stale farms were created only recently. 

Thai la how mailers stand, comrades. 

That is why il cannot be said that we were late in developing 
the new forms of the bond. 


f) Bukharin as a Theotelieian 

Such, in Ihe main, are the principal mistakes cummitied by ttie 
Iheorelicinn of the lUghI opposition. Bukharin, on the fundamental 
questions o( our policy. 

Il Is said that Bukharin Is a theoretician of our Parly. He is 
a theoretician, of course, and a theoretician of no mean calibre. But 
the fact is (hat not all is well with his theorizing. This is evident if 
only from the fact (hat he has piled up the heap of mistakes on 
questions of Party policy which I have Just described. These mis- 
takes. mistakes on Comintern questions, mistakes on questions of 
the class struggle, of the Intensiltcation of the class struggle, on the 
peasantry, on NEP, on the new forms of the bond — these mistakes 
could not have arisen forluilously. No, these mistakes are not 
fortuitous. Bukharin's mistakes arose out of the wrong line he 
pursued, out of the gaps in his theories. Yes. Bukharin is a Iheore* 
lician, but he is not altogether a Marxian theoretician; he is a 
theoretician who has much to learn in order to become a full-fledged 
Marxian theoretician. 

Beference is made lo a letter in whidi Comrade Lenin speaks of 
Bukharin as a theoretician. Let us read that letter. 

“Of the younrer memben of the CC," says Lenin. "I thoatd like to 
say ■ few woHi ahout Rukhann and Pyalako*. tn my opinion, they are 
the most oulslinding people (of lh« youagesl forces), and regardio| them 
the followini; should be borne la mind: Bukharin la not only a very 
vilushle and important theorellrian la oor Party, he is alto le^llmately 
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llicse dirilnimos Tor the tiiau ot llie Party mcmborsliip to twomi 
conscioiiJ of the futi iifcndly of orcrlcratifiK (lie adopitnn ol ll:» 
iK-w foriiii of the Loud, and pfiniarily, of the eolfedite farm! lui 
stale farm* and rejoliitety |o support Its Ctniral Comm?lt« in tha 
nin ter. Ihl* is one condJUoo which did not exist before, fcnl 
wliich docs exist now. 


Whs tliiTC any serious niovemenl among the vast masses of lfi« 
peasantry in favour of collective farms or slate farms |wo or three 
years ago? No. there was not Everybody knows that two or Ihfte 
years ago tlie peasantry was hostile to the state farms and conlemp- 
tuousty calleel lljc collective farms “comiiiunio.” regarding thefl 
as something utterly useless. And now? Now, the situation is dif- 
ferent. Now we liavc whole strata of the peasantry who regard the 
stale lariiu and rolicclive farms as a source of assistance topesM"* 
farming in the way of seed, improved cattle, machines and Irsrtors 
Now we have only to supply mneliines and tractors, and the eanrf 
of cotlcctivc fanning will advance at a rapid rale, 

Wliat was tlie cause of this change of nliilude among certain, 
fairly considoralile. strata of the peasantry? What helped to bnnf 
it about? In tlie first place, the development of the coopfrali™ 
societies and tlie cooperative -movemei^l. Tiiere can be no douhl 
that wiiliuul (he powerful development of IJie cooperative socieli* 
particularly of agricultural cooperative societies, which proda^ 

« change in Itic* nientafity of the peasantry in favour of the 
farms, we would not have bad that urse towards the coIleeli« 


farms which is now dbplayed by whole strata of the pcasattlrf- 
An important part in this was played by the existence of well-orgs" 
ized collective farms, which set Hie peasants good e.xamples of ho* 
agriculture can be improved by uniting small peasant fa/m* 
large, collective, farms. An important part in this was also plaj" 
by the existence of weli>organized stale farms, which 
peasants to improve their methods of farming. 1 need not ' 
other factors willi which you are all familiar. This is an® ^ 
condition whicli did not exist before, but which docs exist no | 
Further, can it be asserted that we were ubie t'vo or three 
ago seriously to finance Hie collective farms and stale 
assign hundreds of millions of rubles for this purpose? No, i 
finl be asserted. You know very well that we did not 
ficient funds with svliicli to develop that minimum 
without wliich industrialization in general is impossiWe- ^ ^ 

the reconslructon of agricollure. Could we lake ibesc ^ , jj,* 
from industry, which is the basis for the induslrialixah®" 
country, and transfer them to the collective farms and s a ® 
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Obviously, we could not. But now? Now we have Uie means for 
developing the colleclive farms and slate farms 

Finally, can it be asserted that two or three years ago our indus- 
try was an adequate basis for supplying agriculture with large 
quantities of machines, traciors, etc.? No. it cannot be asserted. At 
that time our task was to create the minimum industrial basts 
required for supplying machines and tractors to agricullure fn the 
liiture. It was on the creation of such a basis that our scanty 
financial resources were then spent. And now? Now we have the 
industrial basis for agriculture- At all events, this industrial basis 
is being created at a very rapid rale. 

It follows that the conditions required for the mass development 
of the collective farms and state farms were created only recently. 

That is how matters stand, comrades. 

That is why it cannot be said that we were late in developing 
the new forms of the bond. 

f) Bukharin as a Thtorellcion 

Such, in the main, ore the principal mistakes committed by U» 
Ihroretician of the Bight opposition, Bukharin, on the fundamental 
questions of our policy. 

It is said that Bukharin is a theoretician of our Parly. He is 
a theoretician, of course, and a theoretician of no mean calibre. Out 
the fact is that not alt is well with his Iheorixing. This is evident If 
only from the fact that he has piled up the heap of mistakes on 
questions of Party policy which I have just described. These mis- 
takes, mistakes on Cominlern questions, mistakes on questions of 
the class struggle, of the Iniensificatlon of the class struggle, on the 
peasantry, on NEP, on the new forms of the bond — these mistakes 
could not have arisen fortuitously. No. these mistakes are not 
fortuilous. Bukharin’s mistakes arose out of the wrong line he 
pursued, out of the gaps in his theories Yes, Bukharin is a theore* 
lician, but he is not altogether a Marxian theoretician; he Is a 
theoretician who has much to team In order to become a full-Qedge-J 
Marxian theoretician. 

Ttcference is made to a letter in which Comrade Lenin speaks of 
Bukharin as a theoretician. Let us read that letter. 

"Of ihe younxer memben of the CC," uyt Lenin. "I should like lo 
say a few words shout niikhirin and Pvalskov. In my opinion, they are 
the moil outstanding people (of the youaceil forces), and rrgsiding them 
Ihe fnllowlnx should be borne In mind: Bukharin Is ool only a very 
valuable and imporUnt Iheorclirian (a oor Pariy. be U also leglltmately 
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regarded as llic favoiirile of tlie whole Parly; but If It very doubt 
whether bit f/ieorefico/ views can be elafsed as fully Slarjian, for </> 
is »onjel/tfnff teholaslle In hitn (he hat never studied, and. I Ihink he I 
never fully understood dMeetiesff’* ISlenograpWc Reporl of Ihe Ji 
Plenum 1020, Hussiaii edlHon. Part fV, p. 66 ) 


Tlius, lie is a tlieorcllcian without dialectics. A scholasl 
theoretician A theoretician about whom it was said: “It is ve 
doubtful wlielhcr Jiis Ibeorelica) views can be classed as ful 
Marxian." This is how Lenin characterized Bukharin's theoretic 
complexion. 

You can well understand, comrades, that such a Iheorelicianbi 
still much to learn. And, if Butctiarin understood that he is not y< 
a fuil-Orfged theoretician, that he stiil has to learn, that be is 
theoretician who has not yet fully assimilated dialectics — an 
dialectics is the soul of Marxism — if he understood (hat, be woul 
be more modest, and the Parly would only benefit- thereby. Tli 
trouble is that Bukharin is not given |o modesty. The trouble Is tha 
not only is he not given to modesty, but he even presumes to teaci 
our teacher Lenin on a number of gueslions. primarily, oo lb® 
tion of the state. This is the trouble, comrades. 

Allow me in this connection to refer to Ihe well-known Iheorellca 
controversy which flared up in 1016 between Lenin and Bukharia 
on the question of the slate. This is important in order to rerMi 
Bukharin's inordinate pretensions to leach Lenin, as well as the 
roots of his theoretical unsoundness on such important quesHoo* 
as the dictatorship of the proletariat, the class struggle, etc. As you 
know, an article by Bukharin appeared in 1916 in the maga**”® 
Youth International, signed iVota Oene; this article, as a matter o 
fact, was directed against Comrade Lenin. In this article Buk arm 


... It is quile t mislake lo seek Ihe dilierence Dei«een 
and tbe Ansrrtnsts In the fad (hal ihe former are in ® 

while the taller are againsl 'il. The real difference is lhal U 


wnne me laiier are agninsi n. ine uiwcicuv.. . jj 

Social-Democracy desires lo orgamae Ihe new social ^ 

centratired produclion, ie, lechnically Ihe tnosl progressive in 


tentralired produclion, le, lechnicaiiy me inuai _,jn 

production; whereas decenlraliied anarchist production wo 
retrogression lo old technique, to Ihc otd form of ’f.fy lor 

“...Social-Democracy, which is, or at least should be, 
of the masses, musi now more than ever eaipb.ssiie its no . 
stale in principJe. . . . The present war has shjiwn how deep y 
idea has penetrated Ihe souls of the workers. 

Lenin replied in a sj^ial nrlide, published in 191®. crifiei* 8 
Bukharin's views, ffe said; 
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'This is wrong. The author raises the question of the difference in 
the attitude of Socialists and Anarchists towards the state But he replies 
not to this question, but to another, namely the difference in the attitude 
ot Socialists and Anarchists towards the economic foundation of future 
society. This, of course, is a very important and necessary question to 
discuss. But that does not mean lhal the mam point of difference in the 
altitude of the Socialists and Anarchists towards the slate can be ignored. 
The Socialists are injasour of utilizing the modern slate and its inslilu- 
lionsTirthe-simggte Tor the ein^ncipalion ofllie working class, and they 
also'ilfge the necessity .of ulititiriglhe state for the peculiar form of tran- 
sition from capiUlism to Socialism This transitional form is the dictator- 
ship 'of'ihe prolelanai, which is afso a stale. The Anarchists want to 
'abolish' the state, to ‘blow it up* tsprengeni, as Comrade Aolo Bene 
expresses It in one place, erroneously ascribiiis this view to the Socialists 
The Socialists — unforlunaiely (he author quotes the words of Engels 
relevant to this subject rather incompleiely — hold that the state will die 
out. will 'gradually' 'fall asleep* a/let the bourgeoisie has been ex- 
propriated . . 

“In order to ‘emphasize* our 'hostility' to the stale ‘in pnnciple.' we 
must indeed understand it 'clearly.* Tins clarity, however, our author 
lacks ills remark about ftie 'state idea* is entirely muddled It is un- 
Marxian, and un-Soaalistic The point is not lhal 'the state idea* has 
clashed with the repudiation of the idea of (he stale, but lhal the oppor- 
limist policy lie, an opportunist, reformist, bourceuis aililtide towards 
the itale) has clashed with tevoluiionary Social Drmocrailc policy fie,i 
the revolutionary Social-Oemocraiic attitude to the bourgeois slate and 
towards uhiixing the state against the bourgeoisie in order to overthrow 
ill. These are enltrely ditferenl things.** (Lenin. Selected Wo/ts, Vol. V, 
pp 913-44.) 

I Ihink the point at issue is clear, and it is also clear that 
btikliann landed in a scmi'Anarchistic puddle. 

Sfen: At Dial time Lenin had not yet fully forniulated the neces- 
sity tor “blowing up" the stale. Bukharin, while committing anar' 
chist errors, was appioachmg a formulation of the question. 

5falin,- No, that is not what we are concerned with at 
present What we are concerned with is the nllitude towards the 
state in general. The point is that in Oukhnrin's opinion the work- 
ing class should be iiostile in /inneipfe tothesiofe os suc/i, includ* 
ing the working-class stale 

Sfen: Lenin then only spoke about utilizing the slate: he said 
nulliing in his criticism ol Bukharin regarding the “blowing up“ 
of the stale. 

Slofin: You are mistaken. Let me asvure you that the point here 
is that, in the opinion of Bukharin land of the An.TrcliKts). the work- 
ers should emphasize their hostility, as a matter of principle, to 
the stale as such, and, therefore, to Ihe stale of the transition 
period, to the working-class state as wcH. Try to explain to our 
workers that the working class must become imhued with hostility, 
li-103l 
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nally, llip AnarclilKl llirory of “WoKrins iifr ihr «lalc mini no| I 
confinpit wilti (Ilf .Martian (liwfy of "lirrakins up." "itnaKhini 
lltp ilalf mapblnr 5omf ronirndM arr Indcnctl lif ronfu 

IIiMp Iwo dilfcrmi fonccpii In Wirl*Pl««-f Iful lliry «prrM Ihp 
IiJpa, Bui llii* I* wronj. obtolulcty wron^. tomraiJn Lmin proftP 
e<l pfpchcly from lli< Morilan Ihrory of "im.aihins’* Ihr totiiveo 
*lalf nmclilnc tvlieti lif criliorrd ihr Anarehiil llirory of "Llowin 
itp" fltid •■ftltoliihiiig'* the stale In prrrral. 

I’crli.ipK il will nol Imt stiprrniioiis if, in orJrr lo make the 
JecI more clear. I ipmle a ikisvi^c from d manuscript on (hr MjI 
wridcti liy Coinf.a<lc l.fnin. eridcnily at tlif end of I9h?. or Jh 
brginnin;; of 19}" {l»cforr the Fchrii.iry nevoUition of 191') 
FfOfjJ }I>I» nmnmrripl II Is easily jrri) iJml |a) in crilicizing Hukh* 
tin's scmi'Aiiarchlshc errors on llic qiirsUon of Ihr slalc. Lean 
proceeded from llie Marsisl llieory of "breaking up" Ihe bourgeoi; 
stole maciiinc; and |b) lhal allliongh nukharin. as Lmm cspr«5f^ 
it, "is nearer lo the trulli Ilian Kaiilsky," neverlhclcss. ® 

exposing the K.^ltlsky^tcs, be Iielps them wi(b his mislakes. J rrt 
is (he text of (he mamiscripl. 


fhe 


"Of erlremflg preal imporlance on ihe niieslion of tlie slflle 
Jeller of Enge/t lo Btbel dated March 18-28. (873 
“Hen? Is llie most important p.xssage in fnii" 

"...The free people's slale is transformed into the free • 
Taken in its gratnmniical sense a free slate is one where the • 
is free in relation (o ils citizens and is therefore a stJ'e ”'ln a ' , 

govermiiejit. The whole loU about the state should t>e ^ 
especially since the Commune, uiMeb was no fonder 
proper sense of the word The ‘people’s slate’ has h 


r slafr in 

...v.i thrown »n 

laees by the Anarchists too ioug. aHhougb 


dhon and later The Communist A/«in(/e»fo directly declare 
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the inttfiduclicn of the Soeiolitt order of *oci>/j Ibe stole anil dhsoloe of 
ilsell (j/cft ou/ 765|| ontf dtsoppear. As, lh«efore, Ihe ‘stale' b only a Iran' 
silional instilulion which is used in Ihe clriiggle. in Ihe revoluiion. In order 
lo hold down one's adversaries by force M i« pure nonsense lo lalk 
of a ‘free people’s stale'; so long as Ihe proletariat sUH uses the slate. 
It dues nol use it in Ihe intttesis of freeil/un boi in order to hold potun 
its aduersaties, and as toon as il beeomet possible la spen* of Iteidom 
the slate as such ceases to ejitl. We would therefore propose to replace 
the word ‘ilofe’ everywhere by Ihe word ’Gemeinuie-ien’ Jcommumri;]. 
a good old German word which can very well represeni Ihe French word 
commune.” lEngels' ilaltcs.i 

‘This is. perhaps, the most tematkable. and certainlv the most 
pronounced passage, so to speak, in the works of Man and Digels 
‘ogoinst the stale.' 

”1 'Tlie whole lalk about the stale should be dropped' 

”2 The Commune was no fonper a stale in Ihe proper sense of Ihe 
word' IWhal was il. thent A irartsilional foim from the stale lo no state, 
obviouslyll 

■‘3 The 'people's stale' has been *lbrown in our faces' tfn rfi* Zahne 
geuiorfen, lilerallyv'thrown in our lecihi by Ihe Anarchists loo long Mhat 
is, Man and Cngels were ashamed of Ihe obvious mistake made by (heir 
German friends, but they regarded it. and of course, in the circumstances 
that then erltied, correctly regarded il as a far less serious nuslake than 
lhal made by the Anarchists. This N R.tll 

“4 The slate wilt ‘disintegrate (“dissolve") (S’olo Bene) of itself and 
disappear. , .' (compare later ‘will svilher avray’] 'with the iiilrodiietinn 
of llie Socialist order of society. . . .* 

"5. The state is a ‘Icmponty institution.' which is ii\ot] ‘In the 
struggle, tn the revolution'., (used by the protrlnrint. of course) .. 

‘‘6 Tlie state Is not used tft tbe interests of freedom, hui for holdinq 
iliniin (Niederholliin!] is not suppression in the proper sense of Ihe word, 
but preventing restoration, keeping in suhniission) the adaersnnei of Ihe 
prnletnrioi 

"7 When there wilt be freedom, there will be no stale. 

”8 'We' lie.. Engels and Norji would propose lo replace Ihe word 
'sl.ilc' everywhere (in the program) by the word 'Gemeinwesen’ 'enm- 
niuiiliy.' ■commune'lll 

'This siiows to what eiirnl Man and Ciigels were vulgarized and 
denied, not only by Ihe opportunists, but also by Kauisky 

*TI>e opportunists have nol understood • single one of these eighi rich 
idcasll 

"They have taken onlg whal Is prsclirally necessary for Ihe present 
time: lo ulilize the political struggle, lo utilize Ihe present staleioediiratr, 
lo tram the proielariat, lo 'wrest eoneessjonv’ Tl\a» Is correci las againsl 
Ibe Anarchists), hui that is only one hundredth part of Mariism. if one 
can thus eiprcss it arithmetically. 

In his propagandist works, and piibticalions generally. Kaiitsky has 
romplelely ignored tor forgotlenT or not undersinodtl points 1. J. 5 6.7. 
8, and the ‘zerbreeben* of Mar* (in his controversv with PanneLork In 
t9t2 or 1913. Kauisky (see below, pp, 45-47) completely dropped into 
opportunism on thfs (juestfont.... 

“Whit distinguishes us from Ihe Anarchists is (a) the use of the stale 
13» 
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lelariat* Perhaps I stimild have enlarsed on Ihe question of the dicta* 
torship more at lhat lime Rut in juslilication I mjy say that at Itial 
lime there was such a wholesale exallalion of Ihe bourgeois stale by the 
Sociat-Democrals that It was natural to concentrate all attention on the 
question of bloiuliui up llial machine. 

"When I arrived in lliissia from America and law N.idezhda Konstan* 
linoviia** (liial was at our illegal Sixlh Congress and at that lime V 1 
was in hidmgl her first words were. 'V 1 asked me to tell you that he 
has no disagreements with you now over Ihe question of the state' 
Studying this question. Ilijirh came to Ihe same conctu^inn* rcg.inling 

‘blowing up.' hut he developed Ihis theme, and later (he theory of Ihe 

dictatorship, to such an extent as to create a whole epoch in Ihe devel- 
opment of theoretical thought in this field." 

This is what nukliarin writes about I^cniii a year ofler Lenin's 
death. 

H ere sou _ltave a pretty example of the hypertrophied pre- 
tentiousness of a hatr*cducaled theoretician. 

Very likely Nadezhda Konstantinovna did tell Bukharin what 
he writes here. But wli.'il conclusions can be drawn from this fact? 
The only conclusion that can be drawn Is that Lenin had certain 
reasons for believing that Bukharin had renounced or was ready 

(0 renounce his mistakes. That is ail Bui Bukharin ihoiighi 

dSCTerently. He decided lltat henceforth, not t-cnin. liut he. t e., 
Bukharin, was to he regarded as Ihe crealor, or, at least, Ihe in- 
splrer nf the Marxian theory of the slate. 

HUherio we have regarded ourselves, and we conlinuc to regard 
nurselves, as Leninists. But it now appears that both Lenin and 
wp, his disciples, are Bukiiaiinites. R.'ilher funny, comrades But 
that’s what happens when wc base lo deal with Bukharin’s puiTcd- 
up prclenlinusness. 

It might be thought that Bukharin’s footnote lo the article 
above-mentioned was a slip of Ihe pen. as it were; that he wrote 
something silly, and then forgot about it. But lliui dors not seem 
lo he the case Bukharin, it turns ou|, spoke in all seriousness. 
That is evident, for example, from the fact that tlic slalemeni he 
made in this footnote regarding Lenin’s mislal.es and Bukharin’s 
correctness was reproduced recently, namely, in t9J7, fe.. two 
years after Bukharin's first sortie against Lenin, in a biographical 
sketch of Bukharin written by Maretsky, and it never occurred 
lo Uukliariu to protest against Ihe ... boldness of Maretsky. 
Obviously Bukharin’s attack on Lenin cannot be regarded as 
opcidcnlal. 

• My ilalici— 7.S. 

'• Kriii.vl.ttn. — C4. Kng. ed. 
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II appears, ilicrcforc, lhal Dukliarin Is righl, and not Lenin, 
thal the inspire! of the Marxian theory of the state is not Lenin, 
hut Uiikhiirin. 

Such, comrafles, is the pirturc of the theoretical twists and the 
(heoretiVul prctensiotis of Itukfiarin. 

And after all this the man has the presumption to say in his 
speech here that there is “somelhsng rotten" In the theoretical 
po^ltinrl of our Parly, flial there is a tfcvialion towards Trnfskyisra 
in the theoretical position of our Parly. And this is said by the 
very Bukharin who is making land has made in the past) a num* 
her of gross Ihrorelical and practical mistakes, who only recently 
was a pupil of Tmtsky. who onfy the other day was seeking to 
form a bloc with the Trolskyilcs against the Leninists and was 
paying them visits by the back door. Is this not funny, comrades? 

g) A Fine- year Plan or o Two- Vear Plan 

Permit me now to pass on to Rvkov’j speech. VVlule Bukharin 
tried to provide the Iheorcliral grounds for the Right deviation. 
Hykor attempted in liis speech to pul it on the basis of practical 
proposals and to fcighlen us with **hoiTors'’ drawn from our dif/JeuI* 
lies in the ^phere of agNculturc. Thai does not mean that Rykot 
did not Innch upon theoretical questions lie did touch upon them 
Bill In doing so he made at least Iwo serious mislakcs. 

In his draft resolution on the Flvc-Ycnr Plan, which was reject* 
ed by the commission of the Pofitical Bureau, Ryfcov says thal 
“the central idea of the Five-Year Plan is to increase the produc- 
tivity of national labour.” fn spile of the fact thal the commission 
of llie Political Bureau rcjecled Ibis absoiutely false position. 
Rykov defended it here in his speech. Is it true lhal the centra 
idea of the Five-Year Plan in the tanrf of Sanfets is lo Increase 
the productivity of labour? No, il is not true. It is not ang kin 
of increase in ttie productivity of national labour that we nee • 
What we need is a tpeclflc increase in the protluclivily of naliona 
labour, namely, an increase lhal will guarantee the si/flewnlie 
supremacy of the Socialist sector of notional economy ovtt Ine 
eopilalist iccfor. Thai is the point, comrades. A Five- tear 
which overlooks this central Idea is not a five-year plan, but 
year rubbish. Hvery foeietf. rapilafisf and prt-<»plia\\s\ soct j 
included, is Interested in Increasing the produclirlly of " 

general. ‘Hie difTerence between Soviet sodety and every oiner 
society ties in the very fart that H Is interested, not In «'•? »•'’ 
of increase of productivity of labour, but fn such an increase bs 
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will yiiaranlce tlic supremacy of Socialist forms of economy over 
other forms, and primarily, over capUalisl forms of economy, and 
will lluis giuranlec that llic capilalisi forms of economy will be 
ovcicnmc and climinalcd BhI Bykov forgot this really central 
idea of the Five-Year Plan of dcvelapmcnt of Soui'cf society. That 
is his first theoretical mistake. 

Mis second mistake is that he docs not distinguish, or docs not 
want to understand llie dislinclion — from the point of view of the 
excti.mge of goods— between, let us say. a collective farm and all 
kinds of individual enterprises, including individual capitalist enter- 
prises. Ujkov assures tis that from the point of view of trade on the 
grain market, from the point of view of obtaining grain, lie does not 
see any dilTcicnce between a collcclue farm and a private holder 
of grain: to Iiirn. therefore, it is 0 matter of indilTcrence whether 
we buy grain from a collective farm, or Irom a private holder, or 
from an Argentine grain merchant That is wrong, comrades, tl is 
alMolutciy wrong It is a repetition of the well-known statement of 
Frumkin who some time ago assined us that it was a matter of 
indilTcrence to him where and from whom we buy grain, from 
a private dealer or from a eolleclive farm That is a masked form 
of defence, of rehabilitation, ol jiivliliralion of the machinations 
of the kulak on the grain market The fact that this defence is 
conducted from the point of view of the exchange of goods does 
not niter the fact that it K nevertheless, a jnsliflration of the mach- 
inations of the kulak on the gtain inarkel. If thcic Is no dilTciciice 
between collective and noii-eollective forms of agriculture From Ihe 
point of view of the exchange ol goods is it worth while developing 
collective farms, is it worth while granting them privileges, is it 
vvorlli while devoting ouiselvce to the difricnti task of overcoming 
the capitalist elements in agriculture? II is obvious that Rykov has 
taken a wrong stand. This is his sicond theoretical mistake. 

liul this is in passing Let us examine Ihe practical questions 
raised in Ilykov's speech. 

Rykov said here that in addition to the Five-Year Plan we need 
another, a parallel plan, namely, a two-year plan for the devel* 
opment of agriculture lie justified this proposal for a parallel 
two-year plan on the gionnds of Ihe diflieulties experienced in 
agriculture Me said; the Five-Year Plan was a good thing and 
he was in favour of it; but if at the same time we drew up a two- 
year plan for agriculture it would be still heller — otherwise agri- 
culture would be stranded. On the face of it there appears lo be 
nothing wrong vviih this proposal Bui when vve examine it more 
clnscty we Rnd llial Ihe twtvyear plan for agriculture was insenled 
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in order lo point out llial the Five-Yi-ar PJan wa 5 unfwsiW 
plan merely on paper, whereas a Iwo-year plan is feasiWe. Co 
we agree lo llial? Obviously, wc could nol. Wo said lo Rykov 
yon are dissalisded wllh Hie Five-Year Plan with regard 
agrieutlnre, If yon lliink lhal Ihe funds we are assigning in 
Five-Year Plan for developing agncullure are inaderjiiale, tl 
tell us openly what your additional propasals are, svhal additio 
investments you propose — we are ready to pul these addilio 
investments in agriculture into the Fivc'Vcar Plan. And what ' 
we find’ We found lhal Rykov had no addilional proposals 
make abniil additional investmenis m agriculture. The qiteslii 
Ihercfore, is: why Ihe parallel Iwo-ycar plan for ogrtcnJiUfc? 1 
also said |o him; In addition lo Ihe Five-Year Plan there J 
yearly plans which are pari of Ihe Five-Year PJan. hrl tis p 
inlo the first two yearly plans the concrele addilional proposals f 
developing agricullure lhal you have to make, that is, if 11 
kov has any such proposals to make. And wha\ d'nl we find? " 
found that Rykov had no concrete proposals for addilional appf 
prialious to make. We then realired lhal Rykov's proposal for a l*‘ 
year plan was not made for Ihe purpose of developing ngrleiifhif 
but sprang from a slesfre lo point out lhal the Fivc-Vear Pf* 
was unfcasihle, a plan merely on paper, from n desire to dhfr«J' 
the Five-Veer Plan. For ‘•cotiseienee” sake, for epprornnees’ sslii 
a Five-Year PJan; hut for nwk. for prsrtJcol purposes, a Iwo-yea 
plan — lhal ss-as Bykov's sirafrgy. Rykor hroughl Ihe two-yenrpl'f 
on the scene in order subirquently, during Ihe practical work al 
carrying oiil the Five-Year Plan, lo oppose il In ihe Five-Vrar 
lo reconslnict Ihc Five-Year Plan anil adapt R lo Ihe Iwo-yrar pR'* 
by ciitiim; <lown anil eurtailing Ihe appropriations for fnduit^ 
It was on these grounds lhal we rejected Rykov's pro(»oisl fer 
a parallel (wn-year pfan. 

M FAe Qu<tttnn of the C.rnp Arga 
RsVov tried lo frigliUii Ihv Pdrty here by asserting tf-'i 
erop area tlirouglmul the reveals a steady lemh'tiry '' 

ijinifnish. .'foreover. he Ihrew oat Ihe Jilot lh.sl iJ'C policy o' ' 
Party was resp/rmihle fog ilw dwiinulion of fJ*e etop area * 
did not say r>ulright lhal we are fared willi ifclrftnrafion; " 
the impression left bv hit ipcech Is lhal something like de-trriors- 
. is lakmg pLice Is it true lhal Ihe erop area Is iliowio* 
trndeney to rfmiinish* N». » Is nrrt Kjikov quofrd averJ, 
of the erop ure-s for the eoMOtry. Out the niefho'l 
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average figures, if it is not correcled by figures for the individual 
districts, is not a scientific method. Hykov has probably read 
Lenin’s neoflojiment of CaptfolUm. If he has read it he ought to 
remember how Lenin inswghcd against the bourgeois economists 
for using the method of average figures showing (he expansion of 
the crop area and ignoring Ihe figures for the individual districts. 
U is strange lliat Rykov should now repeat the mistakes of the 
bourgeois economists. Now, if we examine the movement of the 
crop area according to districts, i.e., if we appto.ath the matter 
scicnlificalty, it will be seen that in ccitain districts the crop area 
is expanding ateatliltj, while in olliers it lometimet diminishes, 
depending chiefly on meteorological conditions, and (hat, more* 
over, there arc no facts to indicate that there is a sfeady diminution 
of the crop area anywhere, even in a single important grain- 
growing district. 

indeed, there has recently been a decrease in the crop area in 
districts which liavc been afiecled by frost or drought, in certain 
regions of the Ukraine, for instance. 

d voice: llut not (lie whole Ukraine. 

Schlichteri In (he Ukraine the crop area has increased 2 7 per 
cent. 

.Sfnfin; I am referring to the steppe regions of the Ukraine In 
Ollier dlslricts, for instance, in Siberia, the Volga regions. Kazakh- 
Stan. Dashkirla, wliicli were not alfecicd liy unfavourable clima- 
tic conditions, Ihe crop area has been slen<lily expanding How 
Is it (hat in certain districts the crop area is steadily expanding, 
wliile in ntiiers it sometimes diminishes^ It cannot really be asserted 
that the Parly has one policy In Ihe Ukraine and another in (he 
east ur midiands nf tiic USSR That would he absurd, comrades. 
Oiiviously climatic condilions play no unimpurlant part in this. 

It is trne iliai the kulaks arc withdrawing land from culli- 
salion irrospeclisc of dimalic conditions. Tlierc, if you tike, the 
policy of (he P.-irly, which is to support* the poor and middle- 
peasant masses against (he kulak, is “to blame.” Rut what If it is? 
Did we ever undertake to pursue a policy which would satisfy 
atl the soci.sl groups in the rural districts, including Ihe kulaks? 
And, in Bcncral. can we possibly pursue n policy which would 
Satisfy both the exploiters and the exploited— that is. if we are 
at all bent on pursuing u ktariun policy? What. then, is there 
strange in the fact that, as a result of our I.eiiinisl policy, which 
is Intended tn restrict and osercome the capitalist elements in Ihe 
rural districts, the kulaks begin partly to reduce the area of their 
crops? What else would you exp^? Is our poliey nrong, perhaps? 
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TliPii Id [| Ijc snld oiilriglil I) U not slratige tlinl people who c; 
JlK'fHich'M ore so fWi^lifonrd as („ claim fiid (he parli 

willidrawnl by llic kiiluks of (and from cultivalion si"nirics a d 
crease of llic crop area in gentrai. forKeHiuK llial apart from If 
kolaks tlicrc are ufso poor and niichllc peasants whoio crop arc 
Is cxpantlins. lliiil llicre ore roJIeelivc forms and stale farms who- 
area tinder ctiltivnlion is growing at an increasing rate? 

Finafly, I will mcnlion niuillier error wliidi Itykov mnde i 
Ids speecli regarding llic crop an-o nykuv complained here Hi's 
ill certain places, namely, wlicre (tie collective-farm movemen 
is particularly prunounrrd. Ilie titled urea of the intiividiial pooi 
and middle peosanU Is beginning to diminisli. Thai is frtfc 8u 
wiiat IS wrong witli lltat? Iluw cotild i| I)e ollicrssise? If tlic pool 
and middle-peasant farms are beginning to abandon indisidu^l 
lilljigc and ore changing over lo coficetive farming, is I'l 
obvious that tlie expansion and multiplication of colleclive farms 
is bound lo result in a ciTlaIn decrease of the area of indlsidiial 
tillage of (he poor and middle peasants? What woufd you-h^tef 
Tlie collective farms now rover over Iwo million hrriares of land 
At llie end of tlie Five-Year l‘Iaii period, tlie colleclive farms will 
cover more tlian twenty-five million hcclorcs .Al whose expense 
is the tilled area of llie colleclive farms eapondJng’ Al Ihe expense 
of area tilled by individual poor and middle peasants But what 
would you have? (tow else is Ihe individual farming of the poor 
and middle peasant* to be transferred lo ihe lines of coJIrellve 
farmiiig? Is it not obvious llial in a large luimlier of regions the 
tilled area of the collective farms wilt expand at llic expense of 
imlmdiial Irihige? Strange that pwfU will not understand such 
elementary things. 

(I The Grain-Purcltasiiiff Cem/iaign 

A pack of fables has been told hereabout our grain diffictiKiw- 
Biff Iho main feafirrcs of our present, temporary, grain Jf* 

have been lost sight of. First of all. it has been forgollcn that lf‘^ 
year we harvested about 500.000.000 to 600,000,000 poods of 0« 
and wlicat — I refer fa the gross h.irvest — less than last ycac- 
Could this fail to street our grain purchases? Of course it cou ‘ 
not but alTecl them. Perhaps the policy of the Central Coninit 
is responsible for this? No. Ihe policy of Ihe Central Cotnrn c 
has Holhing lo do with it. It is due lo Ihe serious failure of i 
crops in Ihe steppe regions of tlie Ukraine (frost and “'^^'’,1 ' 
and ro a partial failure of Ihe crops in Ihr North Caucasus, 
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Ccnlral Black Larib Bcsion, and, nnall3’, in the Norlh’Weslern Re- 
gion. This is tile principal reason why by April 1 last year wc had 
purchased gram irye and wheat) in the Ukraine to the amount of 
200.000.000 poods, whereas this year we purchased only 26.000,000 
to 27,000.000 poods This also explains the drop in the wheat and 
rvc purchases in the Central Blark Earth Region to about one- 
eighth and in the North Caucasus to one-fourth In certain re- 
gions in the East, grain purchases this year almost doubled But 
lliis could not compensate, and. of course, did nol compensate, for 
■ he grain dcHcil in the Ukraine, the North Caucasus and in the Cen- 
tral Black Earth llegion. It must not be forgotten that in normal 
harvest years the Ukraine and the North Caucasus provide more 
than one-half, and sometimes Iwo-lhirds. of the total grain pur- 
chased in the U S S.R Strange that llykov lost sight ot this fact. 

Finally, the second circumstance, which npresents the chief 
factor in our Icmporary grain-purchasing difriciilties, I refer to 
the resistance of the kulaks and the well-to-do elements in the 
rural dlslricls lo the grain-purchasing policy of the Soviet govern- 
menl Rykov ignored (his cireumsiance. But lo ignore it means 
to ignore Ihe most Imporlani factor in the grain-purchasing cam- 
paign What does the experience of the grain-purchasing cam- 
paigns of the past two years show? It shows that the well lo-do 
sections of the rural diitrtcls who hold considerable grain sur- 
pluses and who play a dominating rote in the grain market, refuse 
to deliver voluntarily the necessary quantity of grain at the prices 
llxed by the Soviet government In order to provide bread for the 
towns and industrial centres, for Ihe Red Army and the regions 
growing industrial crops, we require about 500.000.000 poods of 
grain annually. We are able to purchase 300.000,000 to 350,000.000 
poods of grain which is delivered voluntarily The remaining 
150,000.000 have to be secured by exerting orpsnixed pressure on 
Ihe kulaks and the well-to-do strata of the rural population. That 
is what the experience of the grain-purchasing campaigns of the 
past two years shows 

What has occurred during these two years? Why these changes? 
Why was the ainouni of grain delivered voluntarily adequate 
in former years, and why is R inade-quate this year? Tlie reason 
Is that during these years the kulak and well to-do elements have 
grown, the series of good harvests has nol been without benefit 
lo them, Ihey base become stronger economically: they have accu- 
mulated a little cnpilal and now are in a position to mnno-uvre 
in the market; they hold back their grain surpluses in expectation 
of higher prices, and trade in other products Grain is nol an 
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ofjlinary cominotllly. Ornln is not like cotlon, which cannot 
lotcn nnd which cntinol be sold lo cvcrjhody. Unlike eolton. jra 
under our preicnl condilioRS, It n cammadity which evcrjbr 
will take fliid witlioiit whirli U is impossible t» esisl. The ku! 
knows this niul holds hack Ills ond other grain holders i 

iijfrcled hy Ids rtnnriite. Tlie kuljik knows that (frain is the et 
n-ncy of ciirrencics. Tlic kttlnk knows that a surplus of grain 
not only n means of self-ciirichmenl. but also a means of cnslavii 
llu* poor peasanl Under present eonditioirs. grain surphws in U 
hands of the kulak arc a means of economienlly and political 
strengthening the kulak elcmenls Tlicrefurc, by taking the grai 
surpluses from the kulaks, we not only facjfitale the supply i 
grain to the towns and the Ited Army, but we also destroy 
means whereby the kulaks may become economically and polit' 
cally strong. 

What must he done lo obtain these grain surpluses? We musi 
first of all, abolish the harmful and dangerous mentality of wail 
ing for the sponlancous delivery of grain. Grain purchases mas 
be orponfjed. The poor and middle-peasant masses must be mobr 
llzed against ttic kulaks, and Ihcir public support for the ness- 
ure? adopted by the Soviet government for increasing the grain 
purchases must tie organized. Tl>e significance of the Ural* ana 
Siberian method of purchasing grain, which is based on the prin- 
ciple of self-imposed obligations, lies precisely in the fact that 
it permits of the mobilization of the labouring strata of the rural 
popu/afloii against the kulaks for the purpose of inrrensing Iha 
grain purchases. Experience has shown tliat this method pro 
duces good results. Experience has simwn that these, good result 
are obtained in two direcVions: flrslJy, we extract the grain sor 
pluses from the well-to-do strata of the rural population and 
by help to supply the country; secondly, wc mohilire ’ 
cause the poor and middle-peasant masses against the kula s. 
educate them politically and organize them into a vast, power u, 
political army following us in the rural districts. Certain 
fades fail lo realize the importance of this latter factor. Yet it >* 
one of the most important results, if not the most important 
of the llrats-.Sihcriafi method of grain-purchasinS- It •* ’ 

this method is sometimes coupled witli the employment of . 
gcncy measures against the kulaks, winch caffs forfli the . 
wallings of ttukharin and nykov. But what is wrong wif/i 
Why should we not, sometimes, under certain conditions. 
emergency measures against our ditss enemy, against iv 

Why is it Ihouglit to be permbsible to arrest iirbuii pro ifrcrs 
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hundreds and exile Ihcm lo the TuruW!mnsl» Tcrrilory, hul nol 
pefmisbihic tn take llic surplus pain from llie kulaks who are 
trying lo sii/e llic Soviet goscriimciil by the ihroal and lo ensluve 
tlic poor jicasants— hy niclhods of public cjit-rrion and at |)riccs 
al wlndi llie poor and middic pcasjnls sell llu’ir grain to mir 
grain-purchasing organiralions’ What is the logic ol lliis? lias 
our Parly e\cr di'clarcd that it is ou iinnciple opposed to the 
employment of enuTgoncy measures against the kid.iks’ l.vidcnl- 
1y, lUkov and Ihikliarin are on ;»nii«/;/e opposed lo (lie employ- 
ment of any emergency measure* against the kulaks Kill that is 
a hoiirgeois-llberal policy ami uol a Marxian policy Yon cannot 
hut know that after llie iiitrodiielion ol M-P, l.enin csen expressed 
himself in favour of a return lo llie Cammillees of Poor I’eas- 
aiils policy, under certain conditions of course And sxhal in- 
deed is the partial employment ol emergency nn-a»nre.» ngainsl the 
kulaks? Nol esen a drop in the ocean compared with the Coniinil- 
tees of Pour Peasants poUey- 

The odliereiits of Uuktiarin's group liojse to persuade the class ' 
enemy voluntarily to forego bis interests and vultmlarily to de- 
liver his grain surpluses They hope that the kulak, who has 
grown, who is aide lo Indd out by selling other products and who 
conceals his grain surpluses — lliey hope that tins kulak will give 
ns his grain surpluses votunlarily al onr piurhosv piices Have 
they lost their senses? Is it nol obvious tbat they do not under- 
stand the nicehanism of tlie class struggle, tbat they do not know 
what classes arc? Do they know with what derision the kulaks 
treat our people and the Soviet government at village meetings 
called lo assivt the grain pnrrliases? Il.sve they heard ol fnets like 
the one. for iintance, that happened in Iv-jsiikhstan, when one 
of our agilalors Iried for two hours lo persuade the holders of 
grain In deliver llial grain for snpplving the country, and a kulak 
stepped forw.nrd with pipe in his mouth and said: “Do us a lillle 
dance, young fellow, and I will let you have a couple of poods 
ol grain “ 

Voice.- The svvinci 

Slalm: Try lo persuade people like that. Class is class, com- 
rades. You cannot gel away from that truth. The Drals-Siherian 
niclhod is a good one for the very reason that il helps lo rouse the 
poor and middle-peasant masses against the kulaks, il helps lo 
smash the resislanre of the kutaks and eoinpcls them to deliver the 
grain surpluses lo the organs of the Soviet government. 

The most fasluonahle word just now among live new Opposi- 
lion, among Bukharin’s group, is the word “excesses,” as applied 
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Jo grain purchases Thai word has Jjcrojn^ Ilie mo-.! pr>p\ 
arlicle among llicni, since it helps them to mask llidr own I: 
When they waul lo mask their own line llu-y iisiiatiy say: \ 
of course, are not oppbscd lo pressure being broiiglil lo bear 
the kulak, but we are opposed lo llic excesses which ore br 
commilled in this sphere and w'liich hurl fhe middle pcasanl. Tl 
llien go on to relate stories of Use liorrors of these excesses: tf 
read letters from “peasants,” panic-stricken letters from cemrad 
such as Markov, and they then drasv IJjc concliisioo: the policy 
bringing pressure to bear on the kulaks must be abandoncri Tl 
IS the way it works out, if you please: becntise excesses are rm 
mitted in carrying out a cornel policy, iJial corrret policy mt 
be abandoned That is llic usual trick of the opparlunisls; on II 
pretext lhal excesses are cumniillcd in carry-ing out a correct lit 
abandon that line and adopt an opportunist line Moreover, t 
members of Bukharin's group very carefully hush up Ihe fact Ih: 
there is another kind of excess, more dangerous and more 
■ ful — namely, the excess in the direction of merging with the 
In the direction of adaptation to Ihe vvealthy strnia of Ihc 
population, in the direction of abandoning tlic revolutionary 
of the Party for the opportunist policy of the Bight devIalInnW' 
Of course, wo are all opposed lo lliose excesses None “f ® 
wants the blows directed against Ihe kulaks to alTcct the 
peasants. That is obvious, and llierc can l>c no doubt on Jhis 
Bui wc are most cnipbalically op|>OMd lo the nllempis to u'l* I ' 
chatter about excesses, which Bukharin’s group so re.iloW 
indulges in. In order lo secure the abandonment of Ihc rmobilio'i’^ 
policy of our Parly nud lire adoption of the upp«irlunid policy 
Bukharin's group. No, comrades, •'that trick won’t work 
Mention al Jcjsl one j»oli|ir;d nir.xsjjri- taken by Ihe Parly I 
has not lievn aecompanifd by excessvx of one kind or anol ^ 
The conclusion lo be drawn from this is (hat wr oumI roin 
excesses But oiiglil we /«»r Ihii rmtOH deerv the line h'l'lf. 
is the only correct line? Take a measure like llic intriidiirliea ^ 
Ihe seven hour day Theri- r.ni be no doiilil that Ihi' is ®ae c 
most revolutionary ntrasiin-s carried out by our Party in 
years Who does not know that Ibis measure, ssidch io h’* 
a most revolutionary one, is frequently Hrcoinpanird by csr ’ 
somelinirs of a most olqectionable kind’ Doei that mean flid ^ 
imghj lo abanJoii the |>fdiry of the seven-hour day? Bo the oir 
bers of the new Oiiposiliun undi-fvijnd wti.il a poddle ,j, 

taoJinj Info In playing up the excr«ei commiircd iliifUiS lb* i 
purchasing campaign? 
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IV. THI-: FIGHT ACi.\INST THE BIGHT DEVIATION 

Thus, we havt! examined Ml llic mam queslions on which we 
dilTcr in Ihe sphere of Iheory, of Comintern policy and of 
OUT Parly’s Inlernal policy. From whal has been said il is 
evidoni that Bykov’s slalcmcnl lo Ihe elTcct that wc have a i-iiifile 
tine does not conform to Ihe truth From whal has been suid il is 
evident Ih.il there arc, in fact, two lines One is the general line 
of our Party, the revolutionary, Leninist line of our Pnilv The 
other Is llie line of Bukharin’s group. Tliis second line is not^ yet 
clearly formulated, partly herause of the incredible confii'-ion of 
ideas that prcsails in Ihe ranks of Bukliaiin's group, and jiarlly 
hccausc, as this second line carries very hllle weight in the Parly, 
cITorls are being made to mask il in one way or anniher lUil. ns 
you see, this second line nevertheless exists, and it exists as a 
line distinct from the line of Ihe Parly, as a line op/josed lo Ihe 
general tine of the Parly on almost every queslion of our policy. 
This second line is rundantenlally a line of Right deviation 

Uukhann spoke here of Ihe “civil ewculion" of Him' niein* 
bers of the Political nureaii, who. he says, “were being picked to 
pieces" by Ihe organliations of our Party, lie said that Ihe Party 
had subjected these three m^niltcrs of the Political Bureau — Bii- 
klinrin, Rykov and Tomsky — lo “civil execulion" by criliciring 
Ihclr errors In the press and al meetings, while they. Ihe three 
members of the Political Bureau, weic “conipelled" to keep silent. 
That Is nonsense, comrades These are the false words of a Com* 
mun'ist gone liberal who Is trying lo weaken the Paity in its tiglii 
against tlic Bight deviation. 

According lo Bukliurin, even though he and his rnciuh have 
become entangled in Uighl dcviationist mistakes, llie Parly has 
no right to expose these mist.ikcs, the Parly must slop flgliting Ihe 
Bight deviiition and wait until il will please Bukharin and bis 
friends to abando.s their mistakes ts not Gukhnrin asking too 
much? Is he not timier the impression that llic P.arly exists for 
liim. and not lie for Ihe Parly? Who is compelling Inm to keep 
sileni, lo remain in a stale of inaction when llie whole Party is 
I mobilired against the Bight dcriaiion ami is conducting deter- 
mined attacks against difhciillies? Why stinuld not lie. Bukharin, 
and Ids close friends come forward nosv and engage in 3 deter- 
mined fight against the Bight deviation and the cnnrihalionist ten- 
dency? Can anyone dontd that (lie Party would welcome Bu- 
f kharin and his dose friends if Ihey decided to t.ake this, after all 
iv3,\ sa livtttfoW, stepT Why do they not decide to take ih'is step. 



A YEAH OF GREAT CHANGE 

(ON TJir OCCASION OF THE TWELFTH AHMVtBSABY OI’IHE 
OCTOBER REVOLUTION) 


Tlie pasl \c;ir witncsicc) a grral change on all fniiils of Social- 
ist construction. TIic change csprcssei) itself, and is still espressing 
itself, in a deterniiiu’d ofJn\»oe of Socialism agninsl llte capilalist 
eirmeiils in town and country. Tlie cli-araclcrisllc fcalnrc of Ihis 
otfensive is that it has alrc.idy brought us n mimbcr of decisive 
rufcestr.t In the principal spheres of the Sochahsl rcconslntclinn of 
our UHllonal economy. 

We may, Iherefore, conclude that our Parly has inadc pmd 
iisc fif the rclreal clfcclcd durmg the first stages of the Nesv Eco- 
lunnie Policy in order to organise Ihe change in the siihseriuent 
KtiiRcs niid In Imiiich a tuccm/iil offemipe againM the capitalist 
clonienis. 

When tile New nconoinic Policy was InlrodiiceU l.enin said: 

“U'e are now retreellnit. golaft back, at h «tre; hut ae are doing 
(Ills, rcireslins ilrsl, in order to prepare tor a longer leap foraard. 
It was ontv on this condition (bat «« relrealrd in pursuing otir New 
Economic Policy ... in order to start a pershieni adtance afler our 
rrlreal,” (Lenin, Scltcitd tVorJrr. Vol. X, p. 376.) 

The results of Ihc p.ist year show beyond n douhl that the 
P-irly Is siiccessfiilly carrying out this decisive advice of Lenin In 
Hie course of its work. 


If nc lake Hic resiillj of thepaslyear in Ihc sphereof economic 
c«ins!ruclion, which Is of decisive importance for us, we will find 
that the iiicceMcs of our offenUse on tbU front, our orhrn>c/nents 
during the pa<l jear. may be reduced to three main heads. 
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I. IN THE Sl’HEHE OF PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR 


‘ There can hardly he any doubt lhal one of (he most imporl.ii 
facts, if not the most Intportanf fact, of our eanstrucllon dune 
the past year is that we have succeeded in bringing about a 
change in the sphere of produrtivily of labour. This change h: 
found expression in an expansion of the crealiue iniliatwe an 
intense labour enlhutimm of the va.st masses of the working flm 
on the front of Socialist cnnslrurlinn This is our first fundamenh 
achievement during the past year. 

The expansion ot the creative initiative and labour enlhusinsa 
of the masses tws been stimulated by three main [actors: b) Ih 
fight — by means of setf-erilichm — against bureaucracy, whirl 
shackles the labour initialive and labour activity of the msssrs 

b) the fight — by means of SoeiatisI emulation — against the bboiir 
shirkers and disniptors of proletarian labour dlsfipline; and finillj 

c) the fight — by the iniroduclion of the i/jifn/errupfrd wcfl*-” 
jigiilinl rmiline im<l incrlhi in industry. As a result we have u trr 
inendous iichicvcincnt on the luhottr front in the form of lalwur enlhij’ 
siiisiu nud eniuhitiun iiinnng Uie jnillions of Oic working class in i 
parts of our va'l coimfry. Tlie significiince of this nchievcmi'iit • 
truly iiiostimable, for only the labour enthusiasm and zeal n' I * 
millions can guarantee the progressive Increase of labour prodiicim . 
wilhout whicli the final vkiory of Socialism over cupilalisnr » " 
conceivable. 

“In the last analysis," says Lenin, "produclivily of ^‘'hour Is Hir 
hiipnrlaiii, the principal thing for the viclory of the new loclal sy 
('apilalisin created a prodo^ivHy of labour unknown under •* , 
(kipilalism c.an be utterly vanquished, and will be utterly '^'*3 i,l 
the fad that Soeialisiii creates a new and much liiRher prooiici 
labour." (I.enin, fielecUd Works, Vot. IX, p. 438.) 

Proceeding from this Lenin considered (hat: 

“We imisl boconii* huhued with the labour enthusiasm. **'e 
work. Ilie persistence upon which the early salvation of the w ^ 
peasants, ttie salvation of the national ecom.iny now ilej.erms. i 
C'ltleileil Works, Hiissl.iii edition, S’ol. XX\, p. 477.) 


TJial is iJie task Lenin set our Party. _ 

The past year has shown that the Party Is suceessro H 


carry- 


• Th* arrsneement of Uie 
^ workers ;tei iheir weekly rest 

works wilhoui ittlerruplioM.— fd 


trk Ml the /artery in s"*!* » » 
,y turns, while the faetery - 
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tug mil lliis ta^k and is resolulety overcoming Ihe oltslaclcs lhal 
stand in its path. 

Such is the position regarding our Parly’s first important 
achievement during the past year. 


II. IN THE SPHERE OF INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Inseparably connected with Ihe first acliievcmcnt of the Party 
IS the second athieN-eincnC This second achievement of the Party 
consists in the fact lhal during the past year we have in 
the main successfully solved Ihe probUm of aceumulaiion for 
capital construction in heavy industry; we have accelerated the 
development of the production of means of production and have 
created the prerequisites tor translorming onr country into a metal 
country. This is our second fundamental acliieuemeni during the 
past year. 

The pruhtem of light industry presents no exceptional difficul- 
ties. We solved that problem several years ago. The problem of 
heavy industry is mure difficult and more important. It is more 
diffleuli bccuuse it demands colossal Inveslmcnls of capital, and, 
as the history of industrially backward countries lias shown, heavy 
industry cannot be developed without extensive long-term loans. 
II Is more important because, unless we develop heavy industry, 
we can build no industry whatever, we cannot carry out any in- 
duslilalltation. And as we have never received, nor ate we receiv- 
ing, cither long-term loans or credits for any lengthy period, the 
acuteness of the problem becomes more titan obvious. 11 is precisely 
for this reason that the capitalists of all countries refuse us ioans 
and credits; they believe that, left to our own resources, wc cannot 
cope with the problem of accumulation, that wc are bound to fail 
la the task of reconstructing our heavy industry, and will at last he 
compelled In come to them cap in hand and sell ourselves inin 
bondage. 

But the results of the past year tell us a dirfereat story. The 
significance of the results of the past year lies in the fact that Ihe 
calculations of Messieurs the capitalists have been shattered. 
The past year has shown that in spite of the open and covert 
financial blockade of the U.S.S.R. wc did not sell ourselves into 
bondage to the capitalists; that, with our own resources, we suc- 
cessfully solved the problem of accumulation and laid Ihe founda- 
tion for heavj- induslr>-. Even the most inveterate enemies of the 
working class cannot deny this now. Indeed, since capital in- 
19* 
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vtslmcnti in lui'go>!>cale industry last year amounted to over 
1,000,000,000 rubles (of wliicli about 1,300,000,000 rubles were 
iiiveslod ill heavy industry), and rapital investments in large-ici 
indnslry this year will amount to over 3,400,000,000 rubles (< 
which over 2,500,000,000 rubles wili be invested in heavy indir 
try); and since the gross output of large-scale iudustf}' 
year shon-ed an increase of 23 per cent, including a 30 per cci 
inciease in llie output of heavy industry, and the increaso in Ih 
gross oulpiU of hirge-scjile industry this year should be 32pcrcrJii 
including a 46 per cent increase in the outjiut of heavy induslry- 
is it not obvious that the problem of accnmnlalion for the buildin: 
up of heavy industry no longer presents insuperable dirdcuUk's' 
How can anyone doubt that in developing our heavy industry, wt 
are advancing at an accelerated pace, escceditig our former S]W<I 
and leaving hchiiul our “traditional*' backwardness? 

Is it surprising after this that the estimates of the Five-tear 
Flan were exceeded during the past year, and that the op/iiriuvi 
variant of the Five-Year Plan, which the bourgeois scribes regard- 
ed as “wild fantasy,” and which horri/lcd our Itighl opporiunlsts 
(Hukharin’s group), has actually turned out to be a /uMmom 
variant? 

‘Tlic satvattoii of flussfa," says t^ntn. "lies not only in a good 
on (be peasant fitmis—tbal Is not enough; anO nol nnly In the 
ruiuUtinn of light Industry, which provides the peasantry wHb 
sinners’ goods — Hits, too. is not enmigh; we also need liewg tndiislfy--' 
Untess we sasc heavy industry. unle«< we resiore it. we sfmfl not 1^ 
to Iinild up aiiv industry; and wilhont he.-ivy industij’ sJwtl be 
□s uii inib-pcndenl cminlry. .. Heavy Indiittry needs slate subsidies. *■ 
cannot provide lliem. then we are doomed us a civilizeil st.ite— let a '■ 
as a Sorl-jlisl stale.” (trfnin, Stfected Worts, Vol. X. p. S?8.) 

These are the hhml terms in which I,enni formulated 
problem of accumulation and the task of our Parly hi bid'*''* 
lip heavy industry. . ^ 

The past year has .shown that our Party is siicccssfidly <‘”1’^ " 
with this task, rcaohilcly overcoming all obstacles In Its p^l 

T*lils docs not mean, at course, (hat Industry will not 
any more serious dif/lrulllcs. Tlje task of building up henvj 
iliislry Involves not only the problem of accumulntlon. It b 
I nvolves the pro!)lcm of cadres, tlie problem (n) of enllsUnff ^ 
of tliousands of Soviet-minded leclinicians and experts for Ibe **’ 
of Socwlisl construction, and (l>) of tmiiiing new rteil , 

and RitI experts from among the working class. W’bitc fbepro ' ' , 

' of accumulation may In the main Ixf teffanfitl ns solv*" , I 
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problem of cadres slill awaits solution. And the problem of cadres 
is now — when we are cns;a!»ed in the Icciinical reconstruction of 
industry — the decisive problem of SodalisI construction. 

■‘Wliat «e cliieny hek,” says Lenin, “is ctiiliifc, aJministralhc abil- 

lly Economically and politically the New Economic Policy ensures 

us every posslhililv of building the fouRdalinns of Socialist economy. 
It Is 'only' 8 nnller of ciliirol^ forces of the proletariat and its van- 
fiii.trd.” (Lenin, ColkeUit U'orA-s, Russian edition, Vol. XXVII, p. 207.) 


It is obvious that Lenin refers here primarily to the problem 
of “educated forces,” the problem of the cadres rccjuired for 
economic conslniclion in general, and for the building and ad- 
ministration of industry in partfrular. 

But from this it follows that, in spile of important achieve- 
ments in the sphere of accumulalion, which is of vital significance 
for heavy industry, the problem of building hc.avy industry can- 
not be regarded as fully solved until we have solved the problem 
of cadres. 

Hence, it h the duty of our Parly to grappIewitlniiei^Ijlem^V^ 
of cadres in all seriousness and to fon<iuer this'forlyeft i ^fl gp sl?.’* 

Such Is the position regarding our Paiy'**^ccond'TjSKicvcrn‘eiiK^ * 
during Ihe past year. a ^ 

Id . V 

m. IN Tllli Sl'Mf.nE OF 

Finally, tibnut the third achievement of our Turly during the 
past year, an achievement organically conneclrd with the lwo First 
achievements ( have' in mind Ihe radiVof change that has taken 
plarc in Ihe development of our agriculture from small, backward, 
fnrf/pfduaf f.'irinins to large-sc.ate, advanced eollfrlme agrieultiire. 

In cultivnlinn of tlie bnd In roiitniun, to m.icbine and Inietor sl.i- 
. lions, to jirtcls and collective f.irms iKiscd on modern ledmique, nud. 
(inully, to gi.int slate f.'imis. cquippeil with hundreds of Iraclurs 
and harvester combines. The achievement of the Parly consists 
In the fact that we have succc»*dcd in fuming the bulk of Hie 


peasantry in a large number of regions away from the old, cap- 
ilolht path of development — which benenied only a small group 
of rich, eapilaiisls. while the vast majority of Ihe peasants were 
compelled to linger ’m poverty— to the new. 5orfo/isf path of dc- 
vrhipmcnl. which squeezes mtt Ihe rich. Ihe rapllalists, anil arms 
Ihe middle inul poor pcas.anls with modern equipment, with modern 
Implements, with tractors and agricullunt machinery, thus enabl- 
ing them to cJimb cujf of poverty and of horrdepe la the kaUf:* on 


vestments in large-scale iiidusiry Just yeai 
1,(500,000,000 rubles (of wliidi about 1,300 
iiivesled in heavy imluslry), and capibtl iiive 
imUistry this year will aiuount lo over 3.4 
whicli over 2,500,000,000 rubles will be inve 
try); and since the gross onipitl of larg 
year showed an increase of 23 per cent, inc 
inctvasc in the output of heavy industry, an 
gross output of large-scaile industry this 3’car ‘ 
including a 46 per cent increase in the outpu' 
is it not obvious that the problem of accumul 
up of heavy industry no longer presents iu‘ 
Huw ran anyone doubt that in developing on 
are advancing at an accelerated pace, exceeds 
and leaving behind our “Iradilional” backw. 

Is it surprising alter this that the cslima 
Plan were exceeded during the past year, ai 
variant of the Five-Year Plan, which the bon 
ed as “wild /anJasy,” and which horrified r 
(Uukharin’s group), has actually turned oi 
variant? 

“Tho salvation of Russls,” says Lenin. ~lie$ n‘ 
nn (be peasant f>irnis— that Is not enough: nt’ 
runditiim of light industry, whkh provides t 
sinners' goods — this, loo. Is not enough; we ah' 
Unless we save heavy industry, unless we restoj 
t» Inrltd up unv Induslry: and witboiil heavy Ini 
as an Imh-pcndcnt country.... Heavy Induslry i 
cauniil provide them, then we are doomed as 
as a .Socialist slate ” (I.onin, Sefee/erf Worh, V 

These are the hfnnt terras in whid 
problem of accumulation and the task r 
lip heavy induslry. 

The past year has shosvn that our Pa' 
svitJi this task, rcsolulcry overcom 

Tliis does not mean, of 
any more serious difflcnllh 
ihisfry involves not only 

involves the problem of ^ 

of thousands of .Sovk: 

of .Socialist coiistn ' 

and Re»l experts " 

of aecumulaffwi 
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problem of cadres slill awaits solution. And the problem of cadres 
j, riow— when we are ensaged in Ihe technical reconstruction of 
industry — the decisive problem of Socialist construction. 

“\Vliat «e clilefty hek," says Lenin, "is culture, admiiiistralhe abil- 
ity. . . Economically and politically the New Economic Policy ensures 
us every possihilily of htiildiiig the (oundalinn* of Socialist economy. 
II U ‘only’ a nnllet of cdiicaleid forces of the orolclanal and its van- 
guard.’’ (Lenin, Colleetcd IV’orA-s, Russian edition, Vol. XXVII, p. 207.) 


It i« obvious lhat Lenin refers here primarily to the problem 
of “educated forces," the problem of the cadres required for 
economic construction in general, and for the building and ad- 
ministration of industry in particular. 

But from this it follows that, in spite of important aebieve- 
menls in the splicrc of accumulation, which is of vital significance 
for heavy industry, the problem of building heavy industry can- 
not be regarded as fully solved until we have solved the problem 
of cadres. 

Hence, it is the duly of our Parly to grapplewittf ... 
of cadres in all seriousness and to conquer Ihi^^f^tren I. 

Such is the position regarding our Party'**^cconiJ'B6TiievemenK^ * 
during Ihe past year. § 

io c -ra- — ^ 




111, IN THE Sl'HnnE OF AGRICULTUiW 


Finally, iiboul the third achievement of our Party during Ihe 
past year, nn achievement organically connected with the two first 
achievements 1 have' In mind the radical change that has taken 
place in Ihe development of our agriculture from small, backward. 
Individual farmins to l3rec-sc.o?e, advanced coUectioe Rgrirtillure, 
to cultivation of the land in rommon, to machine and Iracltir sin- 


lions, to Uriels and collective farms liasesl on modern technique, and. 
fin.illy, to giant stale farms, equipped with hundreds of triiclurs 
and harvester combines. The achievement of the Party consists 
in the fact lhat we have succeeded in furnfng the bulk of the 
peasantry in a large number of regions away from Ihe old, eop- 
ilalitl p.'iih of development — which benefited only a small group 
of rich, capitalists, while the vast mafority of Ihe peasants were 
compelled to Unger la poverty— «o the new. Soc/a/«sl path of de- 
vrlopmeni. which squeezes out the rich, the ca])ilalisu, and onus 
the niuldle and poor peasants with modern equipment, tvilh modern 
implements, with tractors and agncullurat machinery; thus enabl- 
ing Ihem'to climb oul of poverty nnd of bondage lo^he ttulnks on 


/• StoHn 


r» 


lo the Iilgli road of eoo;)fralWf. foUfcnro ruJiJraj/on of Ibe bni 
Tlic BchlftpincnJ of Ihe Patty toniUtt in the fad lhal wf hft 
•MccwcJfd In ptnclrallng lh« tfty drplbj of Iht praonirj wJib 
lb)i roillenf change end }n hadn/f iccvred the foltowfnfj of Ihe 
brnoi) in.tftts of the poor and middfe peatanis Intpileaf fncffdJfclr 
iJJffJculllci, In ipMe of the dciperale re^litance of all Ihe fareee of 
darknrsi. from kulaLt and priests lo philistlnes and R'^ht op- 
parUinUl%. 

Here arc a few fljfures. In 1028, Ihe crop area of Ihe slate farms 
amounted to (, -(25,000 heelam wKli a Rrain output for the marl 
of more than 000,000 (ons (over 3C.000.000 ]i»nds). and the er 
area of Ihe coII«(Jve farms amoifnlrd to 1,300,000 heetam 
a pmtn output for lf>e market of about 350.000 Ions (Dver20,000/> 
poods). In 1030 the crop area of tlie state farms amounted 
1^10,000 ficclares with a i;ra!n output fnr ilie market of ahoi 
800,000 tons (nearly 47,000.000 poods), and the crop area of H 
collective farms amounted to 4,203.000 iieeiares with a grain ou^P' 
for Ihe market of about 1400.000 tons (nearly 78,000,000 pood* 

In the coming year, 1030, according lo the control tlgures. d> 
crop area of Ihe slate farms should amount to 3480.000 becbrr 
with a grain output of 1.800.000 tons (npprnsimalely ttO.OOO,tW 
poods) available for the market, and the crop area of the colleelfn 
farms eltould amount to 15.000.000 hectares with a grain 0“*?“' 
of 4,000,000 tom (approximately 300.000.000 poods) available ft* 
the market. In other words, in 1930, the grain output of the 

farms and collcelive farms availabte for the market should amount *® 

over 400,000,000 poods or more than 50 per cent of the marketab® 
grain output of the whole of agriculture {gram sold outside of* ® 
rural districts). 

It must be admitted that such an impetuous speed 
ment is nnequolfed even In our socialized large-scale inouw' 
which in general is noted for Its outstanding speed of devefopf”®*’ 

Is it not obviou.s that our young large-scale Socialist 
(the coilcetive farms and slate farms) has a great future h® 
it and wilt display miracles of growth? . 

This unprecedented success in the devefopment of . 

farming is due lo a variety of causes, of which (he followmg 


least should be mentioned. > 

It is due. first of all. to (he fact that our Party carried ou 
Lenin's policy of educating Ihe masses, of ronsiftcnlly leading 
Iheprasanlry op M mlloolivoformios IlirouBh Ihi- ip" 
of IhoV*'-, Olive movemeol? H » i!” "l=o lo U,e foci ll'»l 
Parly rvagSj''. socetsrfol sIroWle OSolo'l Hiose rvlw Irird W 
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ahead of llie movcmeni mid force Ihe deveJopincnl of collective 
fatirtiog by lueuixs of decrees (the “Left” plimsetnongers) as well 
as against those who tried to drag the Party back and remain at 
the tail of the movement (ihc Right blockheads). Had it not pursued 
such a policy the Parly would not have been able to transform 
the collcctisc-farm movement into a real movement of the peasant 
masses themselves. 

. .UTien llie Pctriii'r.ul proMarijt and the soldiers of the Pilrcrgrad 
garrison look power,” said Lenin, “they fully realized that our construe- 
the work w-oiild encounter greater difllculties in the couulrysidr; that 
Iiere one must pmeeed more gradually; that to attempt to inlrocliiee 
common culllvalion of Ihe land hy decrees and legislation would he Ihe 
height of folly; that an insigniticanl numlter of enlightened jieasjnls 
might agree to this, but that the vast majority of Ihe pcas.ints hjd no 
snrii object in view. We, llicrefitrc, conliiml ourselves to that which 
was alisolulely essential in the interests of the deselopnient of the rei- 
ohilion, n.iinely, in nu case to endeavour to outrun Ihe (loelopnu'iil of 
tlie masses, hut to wail until, as a result of their own experience and 
their own stniqglcs, a progressive raosement grew up ” (Lenin, Selected 
Worib, Vol. VI, p 490,) 

The reason why llie Party achieved ihi*> great victory on the 
front of colleclivc'fann development is that H observed the tact* 
icnl ndvice of Lenin to the letter. 

Secondly, lliis unprecedented success In ngricullnr.il ronsinic- 
tioii is due to the fact that the Soviet government paid proper heed 
to llie growing needs of the peasants for new implcmcnls, for mod* 
ein technique; it took proper cognizance of tlic hopeless position 
of ihe peasants under the old methods of farming; and, having 
lakeii cognizance of alt this, it c.ime lo their aid in good time liy 
organizing m.icliine-hiring stations, tractor columns nod m.ichiiie 
und tr.icinr stations; organizing common cuilivalion of llie land, 
eslabtisliing collective farms, and rmally, arranging for the stale 
farms to give every assistance to peasant farming. For tlie first 
time in the history of mankind .1 government nppc.ircd, Itic gov 
crnmrnl of the Soviets, which has proved hy deeds its readiness 
and ability lo give systematic and Listing assistance lo the l.ibour- 
ing masses of the peasantry in the sphere of prorlticlhn. Is it not 
,ol)vious that the masses of l.itioiiiing pc.isanls, siiireiing from age- 
long lack of equipment as they do, could not but clutch at tliis 
assistance amt join the collective-fanning nioscmcnl? And it will 
not he surprising if henceforth tiicnhl slogan uf Ihe workers, “face 
lo the village,” will, as it .seems likely, be supplemenled by the new 
slogan of tlie collective-farm peasants, “face tu the town.” 

FlixaUy, I.UU iir-pstcedcssfcd siiMnss in cc^i«\Vve-1arTn develop- 




iiicnl U due lo llic faci Ihal Ihe mailer wa« laken in hand b, 
tlie advanced workeri of oar eounlry. I refer lo ihe worken 
hrfgadea, Icni and hundred) of which are Scattered in the prindpa 
rcRlonv of our country. It mu»l be admitted that of all eihtm; 
and [>ossible propa^andiiU of Ihe eoUeelire'larm movenienf, tb< 
worker propagandists are the best propagandists among Ihe peaianl 
masses. Wlinl Is there surprising in Ihe fact that the workers hare 
Jtieceeded in convincing liie peasants of Ihe advantages of large- 
scale collective fiirming over Individual small farming, (he more 
so ihni (ho osifting coltective farms and stale farms are itrikiaf 
examples demonslrnling these advantages? 

Sucli svas tile bash for our achievement in collective farm d^ 
vclopmcnt, on achievement which, in my opinion, is Ihe tno*l 
important and decisive of eti our achievements in recent years. 

All Ihe arguments of '‘iclcncc'' against Ihe possibility and ts- 
pcdicncy of creating large grain foetories of &0,000 lo tOO.OOO 
hectares each have collapsed and crumbled into dust. Practice 
has refulcd the objections of “science.” and has once again shown 
that not only has practice lo learn from "seicnec” but that ”*ciM<e 
iiai a lot to learn from practice Large groin taclories do not 
hold In capitalist countries. But ours is not a capitalist county- 
This “slight” difference must not be overlooked. In capHalW 
countries large grain factories cannot be organiird, for (hrrr 
private ownership of land exists and the organiration 0 / 
grain faelories would entail the purchase of quite a aun'wr 
of plots of land or the payment of absolute ground f*”’ 
which could not but impose a heavy burden on production 
Iirour country neither absolute ground rent, nor the sale s 
purchase of land exist, for in our country there is no private own 
ship of land, and this cannot but create favourable conditions 
the development of large grain farms. In capitalist countries t 
purpose of large-scale farming is to estrocl the m.Tsiinum of pro 
or, at all events, to extract a profit equal to the so-called averai 
rale of profit, without which, In fact, there would he no incen 1 
to sink capital in large-scale grain production. In our country. 0 
the contrary, the large groin farms, which are stale enfe^fuc 
need neither a maximum of profit, nor the average rale of pro 
for their development; tbe> con limit Ihtmsc ves to a minimum 
profit, and sometimes even forego profits allogcthcr. winch aga 
creoles favourable conditions for (he deveopmeni of hrge grni 
farms. Finally, under 'S 
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scclor, STicli privilcijcs exist and will continue to exist Esteemed 
'•science” forgot all this. 

The assertions of the Bight opportunists (Dukliarin's group) 
to the etfccl (al that the peasants would not ioin the colleclhe 
farms; (b) that the speedy devclopmeiil of colteclivc farming would 
only arouse mass discontent and driven wedge between the peasant- 
ry and the working class: {c) that the ••high-road" of Socialist 
development in the rural districts is not the collective farms, but 
the i-onpcrative societies, and (d) that |he development of collective 
farming and the offensive against the capitalist elements in the 
lural districts may in the end deprive the country of gram attogelli- 
or — alt these assertions have also collapsed and crumbled to 
dust. They have all collapsed and crumbled to dust as old 
boiirgenis-libcral rubbish 

Firstlij, the peasants have joined the coHcclive farms; they 
have joined in whole villages, whole volosts, whole disliiets. 

Second/]/, the mass collective-farm movement is not weakening 
the bond, but, on the contrary, is strengthening it by putting it on 
a new, production basis. Now even the blind con see that if tliere 
ii ony serious dissatisfaction among the great bulk of the peasantry 
It N not becnu>e of llic eolleclive-tarm (mlicy of the Soviet govern- 
ment, Init becnusc the Soviet government is unable to keep pace 
with the growth of the collective-farm mosement in supplying the 
pcasiuits with machines and tractors. 

Tlilrillii, the controversy about the "high-road" of Soclulisl- 
development in tlic rural districts is a scholaslie controversy, 
wiirlhy of young pellyliourgcois libeiulv of the t.vjie of Eichenwnhl 
Hint Slepkuv. U is ohviouv that, as long as there whs no mass 
collective-farm mmemerit, llic "high-road” was the lower forms 
of the eooperalise movement — supply and marketing cooperatives; 
hut when the Jiiglicr form of tlie cooperative movement — the col- 
lective farm — appeared, the latter became the "high-road” of de- 
velopment The higli-ioad (without quotation marks) of Socialist 
development in tlie rural disirirls is Lenin's cooperative plan, whicli 
embraces all forms of agricnlliiial cooperation, from Hie lowest 
(supply iuid nurkeling) to the liiglicsl (productive collective farms). 
To dniiii a caiilratt bdwCen rollcrtivp farming and the cooperative 
societies is to make a mockery of t,cninism and to acknowledge 
one's own ignorance 

I'otirlldy, now even the blind can see that vvitliout the ult'enstvc 
againvl |he mpilalist eU-menls in Hie rural districts, and vvillioiil the 
ilevelopnunl of the collective-farm and state-farm movement, wo 
would not have liad the derisive successes achieved Ihls year in 
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has been raised reccnlly by Ihe watchdogs of capital, by the 
Slnives. Hcssens, Mityukovs, Kerenskys, Dans, Abramoviches and 
ihcir ilk. The last hope forlhc restotalion of capitalism is disappear, 
ing — that is no joke for Ihctn. 

What else can be the meaning of the violent rage of our class 
enemies and the frenried howling of the lackeys of capital but 
that our Parly has actually achieved a decisive victory on the 
most difficult frnnl of .Socialist construction? 

“On1\ if ne succeed, ' said l.riiin, “in pntiiiig lo llic peasants ill prac- 
tice tlie adsaulagcs of common, rnlleclive, conjicrative, artel cultivation of 
the soil, only if mc succeed in helpiu;; the peasant by means of coopera- 
tive or artel farining, will the working class, wliicU holds the stale power, 
he really aide lo convince the peasant of Ibe correctness of its policy 
and to seciiie Die real and durable following of the millions of peasants." 
(Lenin, ^e(ecl#rf ll’ori*, Vol. VIII, p. ItMt.) 

That is how Lenin pul the (iiicsiion as lo the ways of winning 
the millions of peasants to the side of the working class, of Ihe 
methods of transferring the peasants lo Ihe path of collectivt-furm 
construction. 

The past year has shown that our Party Is successfully coping 
wilh this lask and is rcsnlulcly overcoming every obstacle slanding 
In Its path. 

“in a Communitl society. " said Lenin. “Ihe middle peasanis will been 
our side only when we imtignle and aineliorale Ihcir economie ronriiltons. 
If tomorrow «c could lupidy one hundred Ihoixand llrst-dass triiclori, 
provide them wllb fuel, provide them «ilh dnvers^yoii know very 
well lliel this at present is sheer fantasy— Ihe middle peasant would say: 
a am far Ihe coiumunei' li.r., for Cnmniunlsml. Hui in order lo do that 
-S\e oiiisl Hrst defeat Ihe iiilernaiional hourgcoisie, wc must Compel them 
In give us these tractors, or so develop our productive forces as lo be 
able to provide them ourvelies. Thai u Ihe only citrreci vvay. lo pnse 
this niieslion.'' {Ibtd., p. 183. | 

Thai is liuw Lenin pul Ihe question as lo the ways and means of 
iirming the middle pc.'tsunl with modem technique, of winning him 
to the side of Communism. 

The past year has shown that Ihc Parly is successfully coping 
with this lask also Wc know that by the spring of 1930 we shall 
have over (>0.000 tractors in the fields, a year later we shall have 
over 100,000 tractors, and two years after lhal wc shall have over 
3.’>0,O0Cl tractors We are now able to accomplish and even lo ex- 
ceed what was considered “fantasy*’ several years ago. 

And llijit is why the middle peasant h.ss turned towards the 
"coniniune." 
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Ihe mailer of grain collcclions, nor Ihc lens of millions of poods 
of permanenl grain rcscrws which have already accmnulalcd Jn 
llie hands of the slate. Moreover, it con now be cooHdenlly asserted 
lliat, thanks lo Ihe growth of Ihe collcrlive-form and slale-farni 
mBvemcnl, we are deflnilely emerging, or have already emerged, 
from the grain crisis. And if the dcvelopmcnl of Jhc coIIecJhc farms 
and stale farms is accelerated, there is not the slightest ground 
for doubt that in about thni* years’ lime oiir ronnlry wiiJ ?>e one 
of the largest grain countries in Ihc world, if not the largest grain 
coiiniry jn Jhc world. 

What is the neiu feature of Hie present eoneeUvc-farm move' 
nient? The new and decisive feature of the present coJIccfite.fnrn) 
movement is that the pcas.anls arc joining Ihc ronerlivc farms not 
in separate groups, as was formerly Ihe ease, hut in wjjole villages, 
whole volosts, wjmle ditiricis. anil eveji whole arcii.s. And wlml 
docs lhat JDran? il means lhal /Ac muitJle petnnnt hm jolnetllhe 
cotleelluc’/firm nioormrnt. And Hint Is the basis of ihnl rndlcal 
change In the development of agricnltiiff whlrli rft>rcsenls Ihc j»i»t 
imporli>nt nchicvcmcnt of the Soviet government during the past 


f Trotskyism's Menslicvik "conceplion” that llie working class Is 
I Incapable of leading IJjc great bulk of Ihe peas-anlry in the cause 
I of Socialist construction Is collapsing and being smashed In atoms. 
I Now csen the blind ran see lhal Ihe middle peasani has turned 
towards the collective farm Now it is obvious lo nil lli.il the I'lvr* 
Year Plan of Industry and agrirulliirc Is a Five-Year J’lan of btiild- 
ing a Socialist society, llial those who do not believe In llic 
poisibilJty of building .Sncl.-ilism In our coimlry have no rigid h' 
greet our FisivYcar Plan. 

The last hope of Ihe rapilalislv of all cownlrlcs. who are dream- 
ing of restoring capitalism in Ihe 0.,S..S.n.-“lhe sarresi principle 
of private properly” — Is rollapslug and v.inlslilng The pensnn i. 
svhom ti.ev regarded as material iiijmiring Ihc m'l ’•'J "P".d- 
Um. ur. 

prop..,.,- =..d ..kins lo .1.0 pn... • ’0 ^.0! " 

SorLli,;,,. Too I„. I, op- for .h- r-..oo.l.nn ... t,.|.ll..l.,n. I, 
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PROBLEMS OF AGRARIAN POLICY 
IN THE 

tSl'ELCU UELIVLBED AT THU CONI EnEN'CU 
OK MARXIST STODCNTS 

OF TItK AOHAtUAN gUUSlION, DlXEMnKR IffWj 


Cuiiinidcs! Tito iiKtiit tact uf our Mtcial-ccunuiiiic life al Itic 
present liino, u hict which is altnicling general altciitinii, is the 
• ■■urmoiis gruw'lh of the collective-farm movement. 

Tlic characteristic feature of the present colleclivc-fariii inuvc- 
tiient is that not onI> are separate groups uf poor peasants joining 
the collective farms, as has hecn the case hilherto, but that Ihc 
mass of the middle peasants are also j<»ining the collcclis'c farms. 
'This means that the collective-farm movement has been Imns- 
funued trum a movement of separate groups and sections uf the 
hilinuriiig peasants Into a movement of millions and millions, of 
Ihc hulk of tlie peasantry, 'rhis. by the way, explains Ihc tre- 
mendously important fact that the collective-farm movcmeiil, whieh 
has ussumisl the charucicr of a mighty and growing anthkulak 
usulanche, is ssverping the resistance of the kulak from its path, is 
liMiking kulakdom and clearing the road for extensive SociiillM 
wistnietion in the rural districts. 

Hill ssliilc ss'c have nnson to be proud of the proclfcof suc- 
cesses uehieved -in Socialist construction, the same cannot be said 
• ith regard to our theoretical work in the sphere of economics in 
ficncral. and of agriculture In particular. Moreover, it must be 
edmilled that theoretical thouglit Is not keeping l>acc s\-ilh our 
practical successes, that there is n certain gap between onr practical 
successes and the development of tlieorcliCAl thought. Vet our theo- 
retical work must not only keep pace wilh practical work but 
must keep ahead of It and equip tinr practical workers for their 
I fjhl for the victory, of Socialism. 

1 will not dwell at length here on the iniiKirlancc of theory. Vou 
*re well aware of its im)>oiiancc. You know that Iheoiy, If it is 
Krnuine theory, gises practical workers the power of orienl.-ilinn, 
c arilyof perspective, confidence in their work, faith in the victory 
® our cause, .Mathis is, and cannot but lie. of s-ast imporl.snce In 
vur work of Soci.slist romJmrlinn, Tbr vnforlunalc thing J» HiaJ 
IK* ^sinning to limp precisely in this spben-, in the sphere of 
c thmrelical ekslmraiion of the proldeins of nnr ceoiwimj. IIow 
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Sticli U lltc iio^iHon \vjlh regard Id our P.trly'a tliird achieve- 
nii’iit. 

Sttcli nre tlic riindnnieidnt aelilevenients of oiir Party during 
iJip fKMl yrnr. 


CONCLUSION 

W'c ore advancing fuN steam ahead afong the path of industriai- 
Irnllon — to Socialism, leaving hcliind the age-long “llussian” back- 
wardness, \Vc arc becoming a country of metal, a country of 
niilomnbiles, o country of tractors. And when we have put the 
U.S.S.n. on an niilnmoblle. and llie murliik on a Iraelor. let the 
esteemed capitalists, who boast so much of their ■'civiliration,*' 
try to overtake list We shall see which countries may then be 
“classified” as backward and which as advanced. 
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ThU Iheory loses siglsl of (he fact that behind Ihesc so-callcd 
“comparlinents” lliei-e are classes, and that these compartments 
move as a result of a fierce class struggle, a life am! death strng* 
gle, a struggle on the principle of “who will win?” 

Il b not difficult lo see that Ihb theory has nothing in common 
s^illl Leninism It is not difficult lo sec Ihal, objectively, the aim 
of llib theory is to defend the position of individual peasant farm- 
ing, lo arm the kiitak elements with a “new" theoretical weapon 
in Iheif struggle against the eolieclive farms and to jeopardize the 
position of Ihe collective farms. Nevertheless, this theory is slill 
ourrenl in our press. .\nd il cannot be said that it is meeting with 
a serious rcbulT, let alone a crushing rebulT, on the part of our 
Iheorclicians. How can this incongruity be explained if not by Ihe 
backwardness of our theoretical thought? 

And ycl, all Ihal was needed was lo lake from Ihe treasury of 
Marxism the theory of reproduction and sel it up against the 
theory of the c(]uiUbriuni of the sectors lo wipe out this latter 
theory without leaving a trace. Indeed. Ihe Marxian theory of 
reproduction leaches that modern society cannot develop wilhoiil 
sceumiilatiiig from year to year: and uccumul.aiion is impossible 
unless there is expanded reproduction from year lo year. This 
clear and comprehensible. Our large-scale, centralized. Socialist 
industry is developing according lo Ihe Marxian theory of expanded 
(^production: for it Is growing in volume from year lo year, it 
has its accumulations and is advancing with seven-league strides. 
Cut our large-sc-ile industry docs not conslilule the whole of our 
eational economy. On the contrary, small peasant farming still 
predominates in our national economy (^n we say that our small 
peasant farming is developing according lo Ihe principle of ex- 
panded ri'prnduciion? No, we cannot say Ihal. Not only is there 
xe annual expanded rcproduclion in our small peasant farming, 
(cken in the mass, but, on the contrary, it Is not always able lo 
^hlain oven simple reproduction. Can wo advance our socialized 
nniivtry al an accelerated rale while having lo rely on afi agricul- 
Ural Iwse. such ns is piovidnt Iiy small peasant farming, which 
mca|)uble of expanded repriHlucliun, and which, in addition, is 
■e predcnniniint force in our national economy? No, we cannot. 
-■»n Ihu .Soviet government and the work «>f Socialist construction • 
lb uny lenglh of time, based tm two different foundations; on 
r i'mnd.ilion of the most |jirg«~scalc and conceiilraled Socialist 
0 miry and on Ihe fouiidaiion of the most scattered and back* 

^ small-commodity peasant farming? No. lliey cannot. Sooner 
^ »ler this would be bound lo end in Ihe complete collapse of 
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•eJse can we ciplain the fact that in our soc/af.poIilicaJ fife various 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois theories on problems of ourecuiionty 
are still current? How can we explain the fact that these tlieorics 
and wou/d-be theories are not yet inecling with the proper rcbulf? 
How can we explain the fact that a number of fundamental theses 
of Marxist-Leninist political economy, which arc the most clFcclive 
antidote to bourgeois and petty-bourgeois theories, are beginning 
to lie forgotten, are not popularized In our press, arc for some n-a- 
son not placed in the foreground? Is it so di/Jicull Jo undersland 
that without a relentless struggle against bourgeois theories, on the 
basis of Marxist-Leninist theory, it will be impossible to ncliieve 
complete victory over our class enemies? 

The new practice is giving rise to a new approach to the piob- 
Jems of the economy of the transition period. The problems of llic 
New Leonomic Policy, of classes, of the rale of conslrucllon, of 
the bond with tlic peasantry, of Party policy, arc now presented 
in a new way. If we arc not to lag behind practice wc must Inline- 
dialciy proceed to elaborate all theie problems in Ihe ligbl of Ihe 
new situation. Unless we do this It wilt be impossible to uvercoine 
the bourgeois tlieorics which arc clogging the minds of our pructl- 
cal workers. Unless wc do this It will he hnpos^ihte to cradieale ihrse 
theories which have acquired the tenacity of prejudices. For only 
by comliating bourgeois prejudices in the Held of theory is H I«'’ 
sible to consolidate (he position of Marsisiii-Lriilnism. 

Permit me now to characterize at least a few of these l^ollf• 
geols prejudices which are called theories, and to tlcniomlrulc 
their uiisoundncss in (he tight of certain cardinal proMpiin of mir 
construction. 


1. THU THEOny OF '•LgUfLf/mH/.'l" 

You know, of course, that Ihe so-callcd theory of Ihe eqid- 
librium" between Ifie sectors of our national economy /» shU furrml 
among Communists. Tins theory lias, of course, polhing In com- 
mon wilh Marxism. Ncverlhcless, lids theory Is ndvoculcd by « 
number uf peopfe in the camp of the P/ffhl*. According lo IhJs 
theory we bare a Socialist srelof— srhieli is one compiirtmenl. as 
it were— and a non-Socialisl or. if you Me. « eapiVaiVvf o-cfrrr- 
wfdch Is another eorapartmenl. Tficse two comporlmmJ, more .m 
different rails and glide peacefully forward, wilfmul Pmeh nst o'"’ 
another. Geometry leachrs that parallel lines do riot meet. I.ol lh» 
aulbofs of this remarkable theory brKere that »he« f^ralh-l biws 
• ill meet eventually, and when they nwrl we win h.ive SoeiafM/ii 
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Tlila theory loses sight of the fad Ihal behind these so-called 
“conipjrtineiils” lliore arc classes, pnd that these compartments 
move as a result of u fierce class struggle, a life and death strug- 
gle, a struggle on the principle of “who will win?” 

It U not difficult to see that this theory has nolliing in common 
*'iMi Leninism. It is nut ditlieult to see that, objectively, the aim 
of lliis theory is In defend the position of individual peasant farm- 
ing, to arm the kulak elements with a "new” (licoretical weapon 
in their struggle against the coileclive farms and to jeopardize the 
position of the collective farms. Ncverlhelevs. this theory is still 
current in our press. And it cannot be said that it is meeting with 
s serious rebuff, let alone a crushing rebuff, on the part of our 
Ihforelicijns. How can this incongruity be explained if not by the 
backwardness of our theoretical thought? 

And jel, all that was needed was to take from Ihe treasury of 
Marihm Ihe theory of reproduction and set it up against Ihe 
theory of the ccjuilibrlum of the sectors to wipe out this latter 
theory wiilmut leaving a trace. Indeed, the Marxian theory of 
reproduction tenches ttsat modem society cannot develop without 
ORumiilalliig from year to year; and accumul.alien is impossible 
unless there is expanded reproduction from year to year. This 
s clear and comprehensible. Our large-scale, cenirallzed. Socialist 
Ixdutiry is developing according to the Marxian theory of expanded 
reproduction; for it Is growing in volume from year to year. It 
has Us accumulations and is advancing with seven-league strides. 

u| our large-scale industry docs not conslilnle the whole of our 
Mi^nal economy. On the conlmry. small peasant farming still 
predominates In our natinn.nl economy Can we say that our small 
peasant farming Is developing accoi^ing to the principle of ex- 
^nded rcpmduclian? No, we cannot say that. Not only Is there 
annual expanded rcproduelinn In our small peasant farming, 

* en In 11 ,^ mass, but, on the contrary, it is not always able to 
I ’ even simple reproduction. Csin wc advance our socialized 
»< ii'lry ni nn acceleraleil rale while having to rely on afi agricul- 
providetl !>>• vinall i>rasant fnrmtng. which 
“capaMe of rxp.iiided rephNlucIton. and which. In addition, is 
f»rce in our isatloiuil cesmomy? No, we cannot. 

‘*'"'*‘‘1 government and the work of Swinlivt mnslruclion • 
1h lime. Ii.n-icd «ni two diffrrrnt foimd.stions; on 

InL rif the movt larp-scale and csmccntraled Socialist 

^ * 1 "^ *•! scattered and baek- 

. " '”’*o-conimodity peasant farming? No. they cannoL fLvoncr 
• er thij Would be bound to ms! In the complete collapse of 
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Ihe whole nallonn! economy. Wliat, Mien, is llie solulion? TI»e 
solution tics In enlarging DtctAgririilliirnl units, in making agricul- 
ture callable of acciimulaliom of Mpnndnl roproduclioii, ami in 
thus (’hanging llic agricttlliiral liase of our national economy. 8ul 
flow arc (he agrieuKurai units to fae enlarged? There are .(wo 
ways of doing this. Tliere is llic capitalixt way, which is to 
enlarge the agricultural units by introducing eapitntism in agricul- 
ture— a way which leads to Ihe impoverishment of Ihe peasantry 
and to the development of cnpilnlisl enterprises in agrinillurc. We 
rejerl tills way as inroinpalible with llie Soviet cconnmJc .system. 
Tlierc is a second w.ay: tlie Socialist way, whicti is to set up collec- 
tive farms and stale farms, the waysvhtcli leads to tlic oninigama* 
(ion of the small peasant farms into large colfcclivc farms, tech- 
nically and scienlitically equipped, and to Ihe squeezing out of 
Ihe capitalist elements from agriculture. We are in favour of 
this second way. 

And so, tlic question stands as follows; cither one way or the 
other, eilJier back — to capitalism or forward — to SociaJism. Tlicre 
is no third wh.y, nor can there be. Tlie "equilibrium" theory 
males an attempt to indicate a third way. And precisely because 
it fs baseef on a lliird (non-existent} way. it is l/lopian and anti- 
Marxian. 

You see, therefore, that all that was needed was to set up 
Marx’s Iheorj’ of reproduction against this theory of "equih'hriiim 
between the sectors to wipe out this hitter tlicory without leaving 
■T trace. 

Whv. tlien, do our Marxist xltidrnis of the agrarian queslinn 
not do'lhis? To whose Interest is it that Hie ridicidntis theory of 
“eqiiiJihriiitir" siioidd ii.ive currency in our press while llieAfarx an 
llieory of reproduction is kept hidden under n hiislicl? 


11. THU TlinOnV OF ••SPONTANEITY'’ IN SOCIAbIST 
CONSTRUCTION 

Lei us now l.ake up the second prejudice in politieaf ecouont.v, 
the •.econd theory of a liourgeois tsqic. 1 liave In m ud Ibf 
£>S Ip JilcuuaUxI rouslruclion— a theory whicti has 

• iiolliing in common with M.srxlsni, but whicti Is oiis j a lo 
caled tiy Ihe people helongiiig to the Rigid ” 

(his (Jipors- nsserl npprosmwfely llie folliiwing: Tlierc ^^s ft unc 
when cniiit.alism existed in our rouniry. industry developed on « 
capitalist basis, and tlic rural disirids followed the capdalis own 
spoufanoousfy, aidonmlically, changing in .the Jm.sge of ic cap 
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italist (owns. Since Ibis is what happened under capitalism, why 
sliouUI il not happen under (he Soviet economic system as well, 
'shy shuulcl iiat the rural distrkls small peasant farming, follow 
the Socialist (owns automatically and change spontaneously in 
(he image of the Socialist towns? On these grounds the authors 
of (his (lieory assert that the rural districts can follow the Socialist 
towns spontaneously. Hence, the question arises: Is it worth our 
s^hile bnlhcrlng about organizing stale farms and collective farms; 
is il worth while breaking lances over this it the rural districts 
Mn follow the Socialist towns without our interference? 

Here you liavc another theory the aim of which, objectively, 
u to place a new weapon in the hands of the cnpilalist elements 
in llic rural districts in their struggle against the collective farms. 
The anti-Marxian nature of this theory is beyond all doubt. 

Is it not strange that our tiieorclicians have riot yet taken the 
ireuWe (o extirpate this queer theory which is clogging the minds 
of our praclical workers on the collective farms? 

There is no doubt that the leading role of the Socialist towns 
® relation to (he countryside, in which smoll-peasanf farming 
fh t r*”"*'*’ Inestimable value. It is upon Ibis 

at the role of industry in transforming agriculture is based. But 
* “‘U factor sufficient to cause the countryside, in which small* 
peasant farming predominates, to follow the towns in Socialist 
of its own accord? No. it is not sufficient. Under 
P'ahsm the countryside followed the towns spontaneously be* 
capitalist economy in the towns and the small-commodity 
^^noiny of the peasant are, at bottom, the same type of economy. 

*mall*pcasant commodity economy is not yet capitalist 
ill ** **’ III® same type of economy as capital- 

of ** private ownership of the means 

note “ thousand limes right when, in his 

f'‘fredT Economics of the Transition Period, he rc* 

as on “commodity-cnpifafiif tendency of the peasantry" 

Piains^''h Socio/ut tendency of the pfolelarial.* This ex- 

Rroisic*^"^ • '*™'*** Production engenders capitalism and the bour- 
scale” daily, hourly, spontaneously, and on a mass 

Hence, can we regard small-commodity peasant 
productf at bottom, the same type of economy ns Socialist 

"'•Ih Ma^”' *' towns? Obviously, we cannot, unless we break 
aj Lenin would not have said that "as long 

m a country where smaJJ-peasau} farming fredeminalcs. 
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there Is a firmer economic basis for capitalism in Russia than for 
Communism.’' Consptjuonlly, tlie theory of "spontaneity” in Social- 
ist' cofistroctiori is n rotten anfbZarntnist theory. Consequently, in 
order that the countryside, in winch smalt-peasant fanning pr^ 
dominntc.s. mny follow llic Socialist towns, it is necessary, apart 
Jrnni cvers'lhin^ else, losftnpin the countryside large-scale Social- 
ist farming in llic foiiii of slate farms and collective farms as the 
base of Socialism, svhicli— with llie Socialist towns in the lead — 
will he aide to take the Imlk of the peasantry in loin. 

The matter is clear. Tlic theory of "spotitancity” in Socialist 
conslruclion is an anti-Marxian llieory. The Socialist towns must 
lead fhe covnlrysid:;, in which smali-pcsnaal farming predominates, 
set up collective farms and slate farms in tlic rural districts and 
reorganize the rural districts on a new. Socialist, basis. 

It is strange that the anti-Marxian theory of ‘'sponlaneily” In 
Socialist construction lias not yet me! with a proper rebuff from 
our theoreticians in the sphere of the agrarian question. 


JIl. Tlln THEOnV OF THE “STABILITV" OF S.MALL- 
PEAS.ANT FARMING 

Lei us now take «p the third prejudice In political economy 
the tlieory of the "stabltity” of small-peasant farming. Everj'body 
is familiar with the argument of bourgeois political economy to 
llie elTecI llial the well-fcnown thesis of Marxism on the advantages 
of large-scale production over small production applies only to 
industry, but does not apply to agriculture. Social-Demoeraf/c 
theoreticians of the type of David and Herz, who advocate tins 
■ theory, have tried to "base” their arguments on the fact that I 
small peasant has endurance and patience, that I* i a 

bear every hardship so as to hold on to his little p ol o ' 
and that, as a consequence, small-pcasanl farming disp ays s a u 
ily in the struggle' against large’Scale production in agreu ure. 
It is not difncult to see that this kind of "stability^ Is 
any instability. It is not difneull to see that this anll-Marx .an 
theory has only one aim; to eulogize and strengthen the 
system. And it is precisely because this ' f 

that If has been so easy for Marxists to shatter It. Du i * 
the point just now. Tlie point is that our practice, our realil). 
is providing new arguments against this theory, w ereas 
theoreticians, strangely enough, either will not, or canno , n 
use of this new weapon against the enemies of the working class- 
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I have in mint! our practice in abolishing the private ownership 
of land, our practice in nationalizing Ihe land, our practice wIucIj 
liberates Ihe small peasant from his slavish atlachnienl to his little 
plot of land and thereby helps the change from snwtl peasant 
farming to tarije-senie colleclhe farming 

Indeed, what is it that has tied, still tics and will eonlinuo 
to tie the small peasant ol Western Kunijie to his smiill-commodity 
farming? I’rimanty, and niainly Ihe fsici that he owns his llllle 
plot of land, the existence of private ownership of land. For years 
he saved up money in order to buy a little plot of land; he bnughl 
it, and of course he does not want to part with it. preferring to 
endure all privation, preferring to sink into barbarism rather than 
pan with his little plot of land, Ihe basts of his individual farm. 
Can it be said that this factor, in Ibis form, continues to operate 
in our country under the Soviet system, too? No, it cannot be said. 
It cannot be said because there is no private ownership uf land 
in our country. And precisely because there is no private ow^e^ 
ihip of land in our country, our peasants do not display that 
slavish attachment to the land which is observed among the pens* 
ants in the West And this circumstance cannot but help lo effeci 
the change from small*peasanl farming lo collective farming 
This Is one of the reasons why the big farms in the rural dls- 
Islets, the collective farms in our country, where the land is nation, 
klizfd, are able lo demonstrate so easily Ihetr luperforif^ over the 
imall peasant farm. 

Tills is the great revolutionary significance of Ihe Soviet ngrar* 
■an laws which abolished absolute rent, abolished the private 
owniTvIiip of land and established the nationalization of the land. 

iiul it follows from this ihal we now have at our command a 
new argument against those bourgeois economists who proclaim 
the stability of small peasant fanning in its struggle against large- 
ieale farming 

"’hy, then, is tliis new argument not sufficiently utilized by 
our agrarian theoreticians in their struggle against all and sundry 
hoiirgeois theories? 

"^hen we nationalized the land we proceeded, infer olia, from 
he theoretical premises laid down in the third volume of Capital, 
•n Marx’s well-known book, Theoriet ol Surplus Value, and in 
coin’s works on the agrarian problem which represent an ex- 
remely rich treasury of theoretical thought. I am referring to the 
eory of ground rent in general, and Ihe theory of absolute ground 
fenl in particular. It is now clear to everyone that the theoretical 
principles laid down in these works have been brilliantly con- 
20* ^ 
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firmed by praelice in our worfc of SocialisJ consiruclion in lown 
nnd country. 

One can only wonder why the anti-sciontific tlicories of "Soviet- 
economists like Chayanov sliouM have currency In our press, while 
Marx’s, EnRcIs’ and r.4^nin’s works of Renlus dcaiinu with Ihc 
tlicory of ground rent and absolute grsiund rent should not be 
popularized and brought into the foreground, should be kept !iid- 
den under n bushel. 

Vou, no doubt, remember KngeJs* well-known work on The 
Pemnnt Question. You. of course, remember the circunMpcctlon 
with which Eingets approaches the question of transferring the 
small peasants to the path of cno{N^rativr farming, to the path 
of colfcclive farming. Permit me to quote the pass.ige in quesllon 
from Engels: 

"... we sland deelslvelv on Ibe side oF the imnti rwsssnl: wr wtU do 
everything (xtjsihle to mtke his tot more henrablr, in Ueltiiaie hit trend' 
tien to the cooperattve. it he decides lo lake this ilrp; if he ennnoi ti 
yet bring himself lo this dethton. we will give him plenty of limt lo 
ponder over It on hit fio/dinp"* 

You sec with what circumspection Engels apprnaclies llie qtu 
lion of the Iraritilion of individual peaiunt tarmin/i to rolJrrllrlsi 
flow are we lo explain Ibis circumspection displayed l>y Engfl 
which III first liglit stvios ciaggeraled? VVJ)ol ilid he pfoeci 
from? Obviously, he proceeded from the cslstenee of tl>r privo 
ownership oi land, from the fact Ibal Ihe prasnnt has "liis b'’!' 
Ing" which he will find It bard lo part with. Sucli Is the peavaiilr 
in Ijir West. Socji is llie peasantry Jn capitalist countries wi'cr 
iJjc private owncrslilp of land eslslv Nalurnlly, great cirfunup« 
tini) is iintifd there Cun it tw said that such a situation esliH li 
our country, in the U.S.SIt.T No. this cannot be said It ci»nn<i 
t>e said Iwcause liere we liavf no private ownership of land wlilel 
chains the peasant lo his lndlvldualfarm.lt cannot l>e saldbecaiM' 
ir* oor country the bind l» nallonalizrd. and this fjcllitairs 11“ 
IranvIiVin of itie individual peasant to collectivism. 

Tliis U one of the rravons for the romparative mse and rspldilj 
with which the collective-farm movement has of |.ile f.een devrMp- 
Ing In our country 

It Is lo U rrgrelle.1 ll»al our agrarbn (heorrffrfons fitrr 
not yet attempted lo bring out this difference between Hie 
position of Ihe peasantry In our rounfry and in liur West wit i 
surncieni eUrify. And yet this wo«W b* of Ihe utmost value n«J 
oesfy lot us in Ihe Sovfrt Ifflfon,. b«f fw Ihe Commwnisfj ft 

• Mr bale*.-/ S 
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countries. For it is not a matter of indilTerence to the proletarian 
resolution in the capitalist countries whether Socialism will have 
to be built there, from the first day of the seizure of power by 
the proletariat, on the basis of the nationalization of the land or 
without this basis. 

In my recent article, A Yeor o\ Great Change, I advanced cer- 
tain ar;;umcnls in support of the superiortly of large-scale farming 
over small farming; in this t bad in mind big stale farms. It is 
self-evident that all these arguments fully and entirely apply to the 
collective farms, which are also brge economic units. 1 am speaking 
not only of developed collective farms which have machines and 
tractors at their disposal, but also of collective forms in their em- 
bryonic stage, which represent, as it were, the manufacture period 
of collective-farm development and are based on peasant farm 
implements. I am referring to the embryonic colleelive farms which 
are now being formed in the regions of solid collerlivirnlion, and 
^liieh arc based upon the simple pooling of the peasants' impic* 
liicnts of production. Take, for instance, the colk-ctivc farms of 
the Khoper district in the former Don Uegion. Outwardly, the 
Ifchnlque of these collective farms scarcely dilTvrs from that of 
the small peasant farm (few machines, few tractors). And yet the 
t'inple pooling of the peasant implements of production within 
the collective farms has produced results of which our practical 
Workers have never dreamt. What arc these results? The fact that 
file transition to collective farming has brought Ql>out an increase 
of the crop area l»y 5W, 40 and 50 per cent. How are these '‘diiiy 
*''8” results to be explained? By the fact that the peasants, who 
Were powerless under the conditions of individual labour, have 
been Icansformed into a mighty force once they pooled their im- 
plements and became united in collective farms. By the fact that 
it became possible for the peasants lo till waste and virgin soil, 
which is dirncuit lo till Jiy individual lalKiiir. By the fact that Itie 
peasants were cn.ililed to avail themselves of virgin soil. By the 
fort tlwi waste land, unlillcd plots. Held lioundaries, etc., etc., could 
now !,(. cultivated. 

The question of cultivating waste land and virgin soil is of 
he utmost importance for our agriculture. You know that the 
pivot of the revolutionary movement in Bussia in the old days wa* 

e ngrnrlan question. Ynii know th.st one of Ibc aims of the 
“Rrariaij movemriil w.-»s lo do aw.iy with the sliorlage of bud. 
• that lime tbw Biew' Mirt/y Jhsaek'i ftrj:} 
and was uKsohile. f.r., llml iiu more free land suitable for cnllt- 

uu Was avHilabIc in the lt.SJJn. AihI what transpired? Now 
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it li clear to everyone that scorci of millions of lieclares of free 
land were nud still arc available in tlic U-S.S.Il. Iltit the peasants 
svert* ffiiite iniaMe to till iliis larjtf with thefr wretched mipfcments. 
And precisely l)ecnusc they were unable to till virgin and waste 
land, they longed for "soft soil/* for the soil whicli belonged to 
Jbe landlords, for soil ivhicli could be filled with (Itcaidof peasant 
implements by individual labour This was qi the bottom of the 
"land shortage." It is not surprising, therefore, that our Grain 
Trust is now able to plare under cullivnfion .thoiil lavnly million 
hectares of free l.nnd, Isuid unoccupied by peasants and luifit for 
cultivation by individual lal>our wilii the aid of sninll peasant 
implenifJits. 

The signincance of the collcclivc-farm musemenl in all its 
phases — both in its embryonic phase and in its more developed 
phase when it is etjuipped with tractors— lies in that it is now 
possible fur the peasants to till waste and virgin land. This is the 
secret of the tremendous expansion of the crop nreo attending the 
transition of the peasants to collective labour, This Is one of the 
bases of the superiority of the collective farms over individual 
peasAnt forming. 

It goes withuLit saying that the superiority of the coticcfhe 
farms over the individual peasant farms will become even more 
Ineonteslnb/e when our machine and Irnelor stations and Imclor 
columns come to the aid of the embryonic collective farms in the 
regions of soMd collectivization, and when the collective farm! 
lhcm$clve.s obtain tile opportunity to concentrate in their hands 
tractors nnd harvester combines. 


IV. TOWN AND C017NTRVSIDE 


There is a prejudice, cultivated by bourgeois economists, con- 
cerning llie so-callcd “scissors.*** Against this prejudiee njlbl”’ 
war must l>e declared, as well asngaiusl all nlhcr bourgeois theories 
which, unrnrlunalcly, are circulated in the Soviet press. I have in 
mind the theory which ollegcj lhal the Orlohez Ilevolulion |nv< 
the peasantry less than the February Hrvotulion; that, in fact, tlj* 
Ocloher nevotution gave the peasantry notiiing. At otic time this 
prejudice was circulated in ooi press by a “Soviet" economst- 
This ••Soviet" economist. U is true, later renounced his theory. 


I i»rm Implytnj |h« iliw*en?e hrfwc«n Ihe price 
ntl the pricr of »«r»c»Jli»»l produrU, on 


lacliireii fmwle amt the price ot agnrUHuni proouriv wnirn, 
chart. reprcKnlt the open jiladc* of » P*ir of Ei>3- 
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llnlrri^lion— "Who mu% U?**! ll »»« Croman IIul llil» theory 
»** »ctrH upon by Uie TroUVjr.ZinotW oppfuilion nnd met! 
•plnvt llif PaHy. AnJ Ibrrr »rr no (tronnil* for claiming lhai it 
h orU ruftml f»Tn nn» in “Soalrf* public circica Tlii» i» a 'cry 
important rpirttion. comrailc* It louchri Ihc problem ol llic ni.i* 
tiont bfl«rrn town and cminlrytidc It lm»'‘l»ft Hie problem of 
aWi'hing Ihf foniratl lirl«rcn town and mntilry. It tniicbc5 the 
'cry urgent qui^llnn of the “*cl»»or*“ I llimik. lliercfnrc. Ilial it 
ii »orlb •bile dealing •'ilb Ibiv ttrange llieory 

I* it true tbit the peB»«nt» nw'ed nothing fmm Hu- Oeloher 
^ Ite'olulionT Ijfl u» turn to Ibe faclt 

1 bare liefore me Ibe labtr arorkri! «ml by Ibr nrlblinown'IalU* 
lieian Comrade Nrmchino* wliteh t <]iinlrtj in my article On Ihf 
^ fifotn feonf.* Acmr«!lnR to tbi* table Ibe landlnnit "proibiecd’* in 
I'lr rnolulionary lime* no lr»t than f<00.000.000 po«l» of gram. 
lienee, Ibe landlordt were tben Ibe holder* of f.OO.OOO.OOO fioodi 
of grain. Tlie liiMli al Ibat lime “prodncrtl” 1.000.000.000 pood* 
of grain Ttial repreaenled a wy great po»rr. wbleb Ibe kulak* 
pmws\ed at that lime, Tbe poor and middle peaonU prwluml 
3,500,000.000 pnodt of groin. Tlot wat Ibe cilualion in Ibe obi 
^ eounlrytide, ibe enuntrycide prior lo Ibe Ocinber iic'olullnn. 
f AMiat ebanget bare taken plaee in Ibr coinilryudc finer Ibe 
^ Oclober llevotullonT I rjunte Ibe figure* from Ibe »an>e table Take, 

■ for inrlapee, ihe year 1027. How much did ibe lnii<lhr(l$ priKlure 

f in that year? ObvIouHy. they produced nolblng and emild nni 

^ produce anylblng because Ibey had been wlpinJ out by Ibe Oclobcr 

fleroluiion. Vou will rcallrc Ibal Ibit niutl have lieen n grral relief 
to the praunlry: for Ibe peamniry war lilieraled from Ibe yoke 
®f the landlord*. Tbit, of cooric. warogreot g.iin for Ibe prawnlry, 
oblainetl ■* o reuill of Ibe Oclnlxr Rrvnbilion. How much did 
tbe pmdtire In 1027’ hundred ntillinii pond* of gfain 

, b»lead of 1,900,000.000. llui*. dtirbig the perbul follnwing the 
( lU'tolullan the kulak* bad |t>*| more Iban lwi>lbird* of 

f Heir power. You will reatiie lhal ihU could not bill ca«- Ihe po*i- 

( ‘‘on of the poor and middle pearanit. And bow niucli did Ihe poor 

i mi'dd/e peaunt* produee In 10277 Four milliurd pood*, Inriead 

I c 2.500, 000.000 pood*. Tbu*. after the OcIoIht RevoluHon llic 
, ^r and middle peasant* began In produce I, .500.000.000 poods 
i ®^^Kraln Iban In pre-revotultonary times. 

f fhi I *bow that Ibe poor and middle peasanis 

Gained colossal gains from Ibe Ocinber RevoluHon 

< 
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Tliis is wliai the OclQher Revolution gave Ihe poor anti midd 
peasants. 

How, after this, can it be asscried Hint the October Revolitlio: 
gave tlic peasants nothing? 

Blit that is not all, comrades. The Oclolicr Revolution abolislio 
tile private ownership of tand, abolished the sale and ptircliasc n 
land, established the nntionaliinlion of the land. AVIiat does il 
mean? It means that the peasant has no need to Iniy land in onl 
to produce grain. Formerly he was compelled to save up for yea 
in order to buy land; be got into debt, went into bond.-ige, on 
to acquire a piece of band. Tl»e expcnscj nbieh llic piirclww i 
land involved naturally entered into llic cost of prodiirtion i 
gr.ain. Now, the peasant does not have to spend money on the pir 
cliase of land. He can produce grain now wilbotil buying lam 
Docs Ibis nmclioralc the condition of llie peasants or not? 01 
viously it docs. 

Furilicr. Until recently, tiic peasant was compelled to dig lb 
soil with Ibe aid of obsolete implements by individual labour 
Uveryonc knows tlial individual labour, equipped with ebsolcic 
now unsuilable, mcani of production, does not produce Ihe result' 
reijuircd to enable one to lead a tolerable esistenre, lystrmalleallj 
' to improve one’s material position, to develop one’s ciillure and tc 
get mil on to the high road of Socialist ennsiruction. Today, oflet 
Ihe oeceleraled development of Hie co11ectivr*farm movement. Ihf 
peiisunli arc able to combine tlietr labour with the labour of thrir 
neighbours, to unite In eollectivc farms, to breuk up virgin soH* 

lo cultivate waste land, to obtain machines ond Irorlori and Iherrby 

double or even treble Ihe producllvtly of Ihclr labour. And what 
does this mean? It means that today Ihe peasant, by joining the 
collective farms. Is able lo produee nnicli more than formerly 
with llic s.imc expenditure of taiwur. II means. Iberefore. that grain 
w-ni be proefured much more cheaply than sms iheeaw «/ild 'I'"'* 
recently. Il means, flmnlly, that, svilh stable prlees, Ihe peasant tan 
obtain much more for his grain than he has obtained up lo no*^ 

How, after all jhls, can it be asserted lhal ihf peasantry gained 
nothing from the October RevoFiitlon? 

Is il not clear that people sviw uller such falsehoods obvbusly 
slander Ihe Party and the -Soviet power? 

But what r>>ll4;w> from alf this? 

Vi ^T.on Vi.Ts VriVi Vue vpiW^<rM. tA •}<* «,'«»• 

llosi of closing Ihe "seissors." ntiisl ?'e appriwetn-tl fi$ a ««• 
war. It fotbiws frwif this that if Hie enlleetive farni tiN^rnieiil 
.»wt at the prorel rate Ihe •'adwws- will be Hosed In H'-r 
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#Iic cnn Uic type of an ecorfomie enterprise be delermlned? Bui 
1* llicrc in the collective farms a claw of people who own the 
means of prodticllon and a class of people who are deprived of 
these means of production? Is llicre on exploiting class and an 
exploited clflM in Ilic collective farms? Docs not the collective 
farm represeni the soclatizat/on of ihe principal means of prodae- 
lion on land which, moreover, belongs toihe stale? What grounds 
arc there for asserting that the cotlcclivc farms, as a type of eco- 
nomic enterprise, do not represent one of the forms of Socialist 
economy? 

Of course, there ore contradictions in the collective farms. Of 
course, there are individualistic and even kulak survivals in the 
collective farms, which have not yet disappeared, but which are 
bound to disappear in (he course of lime as the eolleclire fan 
became stronger, os they are provided with more machines. B 
can It be denied tliat the collective farms as a whole, with 8 
their contradictions and shortcomings, .the collective farms as a 
economic fact, represent, in the main, a new path of deveiopmei 
of the countryside, the Soeiofist path of development of the eountr] 
side as opposed to the kutak, capitalist path of development? Ca 
it be denied that the coltective farms <1 am speaking of real eo 
lective farms and not of sham collective farms) represent, unde 
our conditions, a base and a nucleus of Socialist construction i 
the countryslder-a base and a nucleus which have grown up I’ 
desperate fights against the capitalist elements? 

Is it not clear that the attempts of some comrades to diseredi 
the collective farms and represent them as a bourgeois form o 
economy are devoid of all foundation? 

In 1923 we did not yet have a mass callcch’ve-farm movemen. 
Lenjn, in his pamphlet, On Cooperation, bad in mind all form* 
of cooperation, its tower forms (markjcling and supply cooperati'«' 
and the higher forms {collective farms). What did he say at I'f 
time about cooperation, about cooperative enterprises? Here 'S * 
passage from henin’s pampbM, On Coopetnlion: 

"Under our present system, cooperative enterprises differ from P”’!'* 
capitalist enterprises became Ihey are collective cnlerpriws. b'U • 
do not differ* from Socialist enterprises if the land on ti'cy 

situated and the means of production belong to Uie slate, «-c., tlie w 
ing dauJ’ 

Hence, Lenin lakes the cooperative enterprises nut b)' 
selves, but in connection with our system, in connection wii > ' 
fact that Ihey function on land which belongs to the stale, to 


My itilles.— ^.5. 
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^ country where the means of production belong to the state; and, re* 

• garding them in this light, Lenin declares that cooperative enter- 

\ prises do not difTcr from Socialist enterprises 
\ This is what Lenin says about cooperative enterprises in 

^ {lenerol. 

- Is it not clear that there is all the more ground for saying the 
s same about the collective farms in our period? 

^ This, by the way, explains why Lenin regarded Ihe ‘‘mere 

- growth of cooperation” under our conditions as “identical with 
the growth of Socialism.” 

^ As you see, the speaker I have just referred to. in trying to 

I discredit the collective farms, committed a grave niislnkc against 

Leninism. 

■f From this mistake there follows his other niislake — about fhe 
I class struggle in the collective farms- The speaker portrayed the 

, class struggle in the collective farms in such glaring colours that 

*, one might think llic class struggle in Ihe cotiertive farms does no/ 
\ jl'ffrr from the class struggle in the absence of collective farms. 

' More than that, one might think it is becoming even fiercer in them. 

Ineldeuiaily, it is not only ibis speaker who has sinned in this 
m^ter. idle talk about tlie class struggle, srjucaling and shrieking 
about the class struggle in thecolicclive farms, is now characterislle 
, 0 / alj our noisy “Lefts." The most comical thing about this squeaf- 

I ‘’'R is that the squealers "see” Ihe class struggle where it does not 

I asisl, or hardly exists, but fail lo see il where it does exist and is 
Rlaringly manifest. 

j Are (here elements of the claw struggle in llie collective farms? 
i There are bound to be elements of tiie class struggle in the 

, w'ieclhe farms as tongas there still remain survivals of individual* 
wtie. Or even kulak, psychology, as long as there still c.xisls a ror- 
“mount of inequality itv Ihe coUeclive farms. Can It be said 
the class struggle in the coUechre farms is equrvateni to the 
( In the absence of colleelive farms? No. that cannot 

' i * mistake our ‘'Lefl*' phrasemongers make lies precisely 

' " rti'" clirferenee. What is the class struggle 

' Mil nf collective farms, /»riof fo the eslatillshmcnt of 

I eclive farms? It is a frghi against Ihe kutak who oums the 

' means of pixiduction and who keeps the rural 

' n "i wiili ilie aid of these implements and means of 

t ‘'elion. This is a life and death stnipgle. Ttul what does the 

•' * struggle iiictiii with tlif rwlfertire farms In tihleiierf It 
‘ 111™*?*’ Mial the kulak has lieeiv defealixl and deprived of 

j ^ mpleincnts and me.sns of produelinn. It means, secondly. 


Ilial ilic poor nnci middle pratanis arf uniled In collecliTp famu 
on the hash of the socinlitalion of Ihe principal Implcmenfi and 
nirntit of prodticllon. It means, Anally, tl»at it h n slrugjjlp belwetn 
mctiilicrs of collctllvc farms, some of whom have not ycl rid 
themselves of individiinllsllc and kulak survivals and are slriV 
ing to turn Ihe inequality, wliirli exists to some extent In the 
collcelivc fnrms, lo llicir own advantage, wliile the olhers want 
to climiiialc lliesc survivals and this inequality. Is il not clearllial 
only Ihe blind ran fail to see the difTerence between the class 
struggle with tlic rolleclivc farms in existence and the class struggle 
In the absence of collective farms? 

It svould bca mistake to believe that since collertive farms exist 
we have nil that is necessary for building Socialism. Il would be 
nil |bc more n mistake to believe that the members of Ihe collective 
farms have already become Socialists. No. o great deni of work 
has still to be done lo remould Ihe peasant collective fanner, to 
set rigid his individualistic psychology and lo transform him into 
a real worker of a Socialist society. And the more rapidly the col- 
lective farms ore provided with machines. Ihe more rapidly Ibey 
nre supplied with tractors, the more rapidly will Ihls be .ichleved. 
tlul tills does not In the least belittle Ihe enormous Importance 
of Ihe collective farms as u lever for Ihe Socialist Iransformalioa 
of Ihe rural districts. TJie great importance of Ihe collective farms 
lies precisely in that they represent the principal basis for the 
employment of machinery and tractors in agrieullure, that they 
constitute the principal base for remoulding Ihe peasant, for chanp 
Ing his psychology in the spirit of proletarian Socialism. Lenin 
was right wlieii he said: 

“The task of remoulding the small fanner, of remoulding Ws "bole 
psycliology mid habits is a task of generations. Only the matenal b***' 
technique, the employment of tnictnrs and machines in agricultitre 
a mass scale, electrilicatioii on a mass seale, ran solve this 1'™^ , » 

relation to the small farmer, can cure, so lo speak, his whole psjchoiog). 
(Lenin, Collected Workf, llussian edition. Vol. X.WI, p. 239 J 

Who can deny that the rolleriive farms ore precisely the form 
of Socialist economy by which alone the vast masses of Ihe 
peasantry can have recourse to machines and Irncfors as the eve 
of economic progress, ns levers of Ihe Socialist developmeii 
agriculture? 

Our “Left” phrasemongers have forgotten ah this. 

And our .speaker has forgotten about this. loo. 
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VI. THE CL.\SS CHANGES AND Tim TUHN IN THE PAHTY'S 
POLICY 

V'innUy, iltc (|ticstion <iT )he class changes niid the Sucialbl of* 
r^nUve against tlie capitalist elements in the countrj'side. 

The characteristic feature of our ts'ork during the past year 
ii: ii) that we, liie Parly and the Soviet govcinmenl. liase devel- 
oped an offensive on liic whole front against the capitalist elements 
111 the countryside; and b) that this offensive, as you know, 
hill brouglit about and is bringing oboul very palpable, /lotifipe 
results. 

Wliat docs tills mean? It means that we have passed from tlic 
policy ot eeitriclinfl tlie exploiting proclivities of tlic kutaks to llie 
policy of thmlnatinf) Hie kulaks as a class. Tills means lliat we 
liaie made, and are still making, one of tlie most decisive turns 
in our whole policy. 

Until recently the Party adhered to ll»e policy of resirleling ijic 
eiptoiting proclivities of the kulaks. As you know, liiis pniicy was 
proclaimed as far back as the Eighth Parly Congress. This policy 
was again announced at the time of the introduction of Hie New 
Econumie Policy mid at the Eleventh Congress of our Parly. 

fcnicmber Lenin's welbknown Idler to Prcobrtishcnsky 
US'ii). in which he again urged the necessity of pursuing this 
1 '®''^“}'' riiially, this policy was confirmed liy Hie Fifteenth Con* 
Kress of our Parly. And it Is this policy that we have pursued 
onlil recently, 

''as Ihig policy correct? Vcs. it was nbsolultly correct. Could 
•c me undertaken such an offensive against the kulaks five years 
r’r iree years ogo? Could we tlien have counted on success in 
*^ci an offensive? No, we could not. Tlial would have been the 
.**^'’»*^*^°“* adscnturlsml Tliat would have been playing n 
^rr)- d.ingcrnus, game at offensive. We would certainly base come 
f ^"^1 come to grief, we would liavc strength* 

" Hie position of the kulaks. Why? IJecause we did not jet 
lelw in the rural districts In the sliapc of a wide 

j Hate farms and collective farms upon whicJi to rely 

^ rlennined offensive against the Lulaks. Hocause at tlial time 
jji rubilffufe for the capitalist production of 

»M *» ' Socialist production In the shape of the coUccHse farms 

fl state farms. 

to Zinoviev-TYotsky opposition did their utmost 

P®** upon Hie Party the polity of an immediate offensive 
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agaiiisl llie kulaks. The Parly refused lo cnihark on Ihis eJangmuj 
advenlHre, for il knew thal serious people cannol afford lo plaj 
at offensives. An offensive against the kulaks is a serious mailer 
It must nol be confused wilh declamations against the kulaks 
Nor can it be confused wkh a policy of bickering with Ihe kulaks, 
which the 2inoviev»Trotsky opposition did their utmost to impose 
upon the Party. To taunch an olTensive against the kulaks means 
that we must smash the kulaks, eliminate them as a class. Unless 
we set ourselves these aims, an olTensive would be mere declama- 
tion, bickering, empty noise, anything but a Dolshevtk olTen- 
sive. To launch an offensive against the kplaks means that we 
must properly prepare for il and then strike at the kulaks, strike 
so hard as lo prevent them from rising to their feel again. This h 
what we Oolshcviks call a real olTensive. Could we have undertaken 
such an olTensive live years or three years ago wilh any prospcci 
of success? Mo, we could not. 

Indeed, in tlie kulaks produced over 000,000,000 pond’ 

<iC graltt. and of ttsis amount they marketed outside the rmi 
districts about 130,000,000 poods. Tl>al was a rather serious force, 
which had to be reckoned with, (low much did our coIlecUvc farms 
and state farms produce at llml lime? About 80,000,000 poods, of 
which (hey placed on (he market (marketable grain) oboul 33,000,^ 
poods. Judge for yourselves. Could we have then subsl/fufed for kulak 
output and kulak marketable grain the output and markeWbw 
grain of our collective farms and slate farms? Obviously, we rouU 
not. What would it have meant to taunch n determined olfens w 
against the kulaks under such conditions? Il would have mrun 
inviting failure, slrenglhpning the position of the kulaks aa 
being left wilhoul grain Tliat is why we could not and should not 
have undertaken on olTensive ag,sinst Itic kulaks at that lime. " 
spile of Itie odvenlurisi declamations of the Zinovtev-Trolsky opp'’- 
sIlioR. , 

Hut today? WJiat Is the position? Today, we have on odet|i»'f 
material base which enables us lo strike at th* kulaks, to 
their resistance, to eliminale them as a class, and to J! 

their output Ihe output of Ihe collective farm* and stale far 
Vou know that in 1929 Ihe grain protUtreiJ on the collective fa^' 

■nd stale farms amounted to no less than <00.000,000 jv 
(JOO.000.000 poods lest than Ihe gross output of Ihe kiilak farw 
In 1027). Vou also know that in 1029 Ihe collective fa^f"* * 
state farms luppfietl more than 130.000000 pood* of grain oe 
market (1^., more than the kulaks In 1927). And hnally, ynu 
that in 1930 Ihe gross output of the eolierlirf tattnt $n 
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agHhixt Uie kuiiiks. The I’arly rclusccl to embark on Ihi 
adventure, for it knew that ten’ou* people cannot afTi 
at oirensivev An ofTcnsive against the kulaks is a seri 
It must lint be confused with declamations against 
Nor 0.10 it be confused wHIi a policy of bickering with 
which tile Zinuvicv'Trolsky opposition did their utmost 
upon the Party. To launch nn olfcnsive ogainsf the ku 
that we must smash the kulaks, eliminate them as a cl 
we set ourselves tliese aims, an olTcnsIvc would be mer 
lion, bickering, empty noise, anything but a real Bolsh 
sivc. To launch an otTensive against the kulaks meal 
must properly prepare for it and then strike at (he kul 
so hard as to prevent them from rising to their feet aga 
what we Uolslicviks call a real olfcnsive. Could «e have i 
such an ofTcnsive live years or three years ago with an 
of success? No, we could not. 

indeed, in 1927, the kulaks produced over 600,000, 
of grain, and of this amount they marketed outside 
districts about t30.000.000 poods. Tliat was a rather seri 
which had to be reckoned with. How much did our eoUcc 
and state farms produce at that lime? About 80,000,000 
which they placed on the market (marketable grain) about 
poods. Judge for yourselves. Could we have then tubsliluted 
output and kulak marketable grain the output and n 
grain of our collective farms and stale farms? Obviously, 
not. Wliat would it have meant to launch a determined 
against the kulaks under such conditions? H would ha 
inviting failure, strengthening the position of the ku 
being left without grain That is why we could not and s 
have undertaken an olfcnsive against the kulaks 
spile of the adventurist declamations of the Zinoviev-Tro ; 
sition. 

But today? What is the position? Today, we have an 
material base which enables us to strike at th® kula s, 
their resistance, to eliminate them as a class, and 
their output the output of the collective farms 
You know that in 1929 the grain produced on 
and state farms amounted to no less than *0®’ ’ 

(200.000.000 poods less than the gross output of tn® ku . 
In 10971 Vn,. nitn bnour Ihol in tQ29 the collective 
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sum. Nor Is the manner in which Bazarov and Groman treat 
le problem of the balance sheet of national economy suitable, 
he structure of the balance sheet of the national economy of the 
.S.S.It. must be vrorked out by the revolutionary Marxists if they 
ant to engage at all In working out the problems of the economics 
I Ihc transition period. 

it would be a good thing if our Marxist economists appointed 
special group to etaborate lUe problems of the economics of the 
ransition period in their new aspect. 


Of coiu'se not, for lie is a sworn enemy of Ihc colIoctiiWarni 
movement. Clenr, one would think. 


Vli. CONCLUSIONS 

These, comrades, arc six cardinal problems which Ihc llicortli' 
cal work of our Marxist sludviits of the agrarian question musl 
not ignore. 

The imporlnncc of these pruhic-ms lies, firstly, in lhal a Maf*’ 
ist analysis of them provides the means of eradicating all ai' 
sundry bourgeois theories which sometimes — to our shaii'c^^^ 
circulated by onr comrades, l>y Communists, and which do, 
the minds of our practical workers. And these theories sliou^ 
have been eradicated and discarded long ago. Tor only iaj 
ruthless light against these theories can the thcorclical iJcai 
the Marxist students of the agrarian question grow and bccomt 
slrong. 

The importance of these problems lies, finally, In *^'“* *.*[ 
give B new aspect to the old problems of the economics of ' 
(mnsition period. > 

Today the problems of Ihc New Economic Policy, of 
colleclhc farms, of the economics of the Iransilion period, 
presented in a new way. The mistake of those who Inlcrprc 
New Economic i’oUcy as a rcircal, and only ns n rctrcal. ^ 
be exposed. As a mailer of fact, even when Ihe Ne* 

Policy was introduced Lenin said lhal it was not only a 
bill also Ihe prejiaralion for a new, dclcrmined olfcnilve ^ 
Ihc capitalist cleiiu'iils in town and country. The nihlake o 
who think that Ihe New Economic Policy is necessary ony ^ 
link between town and country must be exposed. 'Ve do no 
any Lind of a link between town and country. \Vc need ‘f 
of a link that will ensure Ihc victory of Socialism. '^"1 
adhere to the New Economic Policy H Is because it *^*’J‘'* ' 
of Socialism. When it ceases to serve Ihc cause of ^ , '..ytry 
will cast it to the devil. UnIn said that Ihe New Kconoimc 
had been Introduced In earliest and for a long lime. Iiu * 
uid lliat it had Iwen iniroduced for all lime. MjrsbS 

We must also raise Ihe question of poimlariring I e ■ ^ 

Ihecry of rcproducUon. We must elaborate Ihe prob e ^ 
structure of iJie babnee sheet of our national economy- 
Cefilrat Statistical Board published In IWfi as Ibe 
of national economy is not a babnee sheet, but a J • 
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gum. Nor Is the manner in which Raiarov and Groman Ircal 
lie problem of the balance sheet of national economy suitable, 
he viruclure of the balance sheet of the national economy of the 
l-S.S.R. must be worked out by the revolutionary Marxists if they 
aat to engage at alt In working out the problems of the economics 
the transition period. 

It would be a good thing if our Marxist economists appointed 
■ special groun to etaborale Hie oroblems of the economics of the 


THt; I'ULUJY OF ELIMINATING THE KULA 
AS A CLASS 


The arlicle, "The ElimiriRtion of the Kulaks as a Class," 
No. 16 of Krasnaya Zoezda, while undoubtedly correct on t 
whole, contains two inaccuracies in formulation, i think it isneci 
sary to correct these inaccuracies. 

1. The article states: 

"During the period of economic restoration we pursued the policy i 
restricting the capitalist elements in town and country. With the begii 
ning of the reconstruction period we passed from (he policy of resfrictir 
these elements to a policy of squeezing them out" 

This thesis is wrong. Tlie policy of rolricting the capllalit 
tlcmcnls and the policy of squeezing them out are not two dilTeren 
policies. They arc one and the same policy. The squeezing out o 
he capitalist elements of the rural districli is ant inevitable resul 
ind a component part of the policy of restricting the capitalisi 
liemenls, the policy of restricting the exploiting procliviiies of ibt 
(ulaki. But squeezing out the capitalisi elements in the rural dls- 
rids does not yet mean squeezing out the kutaks as a f/«s. Squeez' 
ng out the capitalist elements in the rural districts means squeez- 
ng out and overcoming indmdua/ sections of the kuiaki who 
annot hold out against the pressure of taxation, against the system 
if restrictive measures of the Soviet government. It is obvious 
hat the policy of resiricling the exploiting proclivities of the 
ulaks. the policy of restricting the rapilalisl elements in the rural 
islricls, cannot but lead to the squeezing out of individual sec- 
ions of the kulaks. That is why the squeezing out of individua 
cclinns of the kulaks cannot but be regarded as an Incvilabtercsu I 
nd a component part of the policy of resiricling the capHahs 
lemenis in the rural districts. 

We pursued this policy not only during the period of econom c 
[‘storaiion, buf also during' the period of reconsfrucihn. In Ihr 
eriod following the Fifteenth Congress (December 1927), during 
ie period of the Sixteenth Parly Conference /April 1929). u" 

I (he period following that Conference, fight Sown "ro ‘hrt 
jcr of 1929, when solid colfectivizatfon began and when we e ec 
d the turn towards the policy of ellminal/ng the kulaks ns a r 
ZS3 
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if we eiamine the most iinporlaiit docuipents of our Parly, 
’beginning, say, with the Fourteeuth Conyre^s in December 11125 
(see the Uesolution on the Iteporl of the Central Commitlec), and 
ending with the Sixli-enth Conference in Apnt 1t)29 (see the resolu- 
bon on “Ways of Bringing about the Progress of Agriculture”), 
we cannot but observe that the thesis on “restricting the exploit- 
log proclivities of the kulaks,” or “rcsiricling the growth of capital- 
ism in the rural districts,” is always aeeotnpanied by the thesis 
On “squeezing out the capitalist elements in the rural districts, ” 
on “overcoming the capitalist efemcnis io the rural districts.” 

What does that mean? 

It means that the Parly does no/ draiu a line between squeez- 
ing out the capitalist elements in the rural dislrirts and the policy 
of restricting the exploiting proclivities of the kulaks, the policy 
of restricting the capitalist elemenis in the rural dislricls. 

The Fifteenth Party Congress, like the Sixlei-nth Con/ereore, 
based itaeH entirely on the policy of ”re$lricling the exploiting 
Pfopensities of the rural bourgeoisie” fResolution of the Fifleeiilh 
Congress on “Work in the Rural Oislricls”); on Ihe policy of 
‘dopling “new measures which would restrict the development 
of capitalism In the countryside” (/6W-) ; on the policy of “resolute- 
V fSslrirtiiig the exploiting provlivilie* of Ihe kulaks” (Resolullun 
f 1^* Fifteenth Congress on the FiveWear Plant; on the ptilicy 
O' “an oiTcnsisc against the kulaks” io Ihe sense of “proceeding 
io further, more systematic and persistent reslrirlioo of the kulaks 
and private traders” Ifbi'dl; on Ihe poliry ol “a more determined 
economic squeezing oul" of “the elemenis of private capitalist 
oconomy” in town and country. (Resolution of Ihe Fifteenth Con- 
Rress on jjig Reporj of jhe Ceniral ConinriJJe*} 

^ Hence (a) the author of Ihe alMive-meiiUuned article is wrong 
fpresenling the policy of mirictins the capitalist elemenis 
®id the policy of squeezing them out as two dilTerenI policies. The 
o s .show that here we have one general policy of rcsiricling 
. "id liic squeezing oul of individual sections of the 

il* ^ c^iuiponeni pan and result ol Ibis policy 
in the author of the above-mentioned article is wrong 

the™**”'*’'’'"® that the squeezing oul of the capitalist elements in 
the began only in Ihe period of reconstruction, in 

00 Fifteenth Congress. Actually, this process went 

'be Fifteenth Congress, during the period of economic 
lion ""d after Ihe Fiftcenlh Congress, in the rcconsiruc- 

In the period of fbe Fifteenth Congress the policy of 
"ig the exploiting proclivities of the kulaks was merely 
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tightened up by new and supplementary measures, as a conse- 
quence of which the process of squeezing out individual sections- 
of the kulaks was bound to become more intensified. 

2.'''The article stales: 

“The policy of elimlnaling the kulaks as a class follows enlirely froii 
the policy ol squeezing out the capitalist elements and is a contlnualioi 
of thai policy at a new stage.** 

This thesis is inexact and therefore wrong. Of course, the polic) 
of eliminating the kulaks as a class could not have dropped from 
the skies. It was prepared for by the whole preceding period of re- 
stricting and, hence, of squeezing out the capitalist elements in Hit 
rural districts. But that does not yet mean that it does not radicallg 
differ from the poffey of restricting (and squeezing out) the capilaitsf 
elements in the rural districts: that it is a ronfmuafion of (he policy 
of restriction. To assert what our author asserts is to deny that 
a radical change in the development of the rural districts began in 
the summer of 1929. To say that Is to deny thal during Ihis period 
we eiTecled a turn in (Jie policy of o»r Party in Ihe rural districts. 
To say that is to provide a certain ideological shelter for the Bight 
elements in our Party who are now. clutching at the decisions of 
the Fifteenth Congress in their opposition to the Party’s neu> policy, 
just as at one time Frumkin clutched at the decisions of Ihe 
Fourteenth Congress in his opposition to Ihe policy of setting up 
collective farms and slate farms. 

What did the Fifleenlh Congress proceed from when it pro* 
claimed the intensification of the policy of restricting (and squeez- 
ing out) the capitalist elements in the rural districls? From the 
consideration that, notwithstanding (his reslriclion of the kulaks. 
the kulaks as a clast must still, for some time, be allowed to rzid- 
II was for this reason that the nfleenth Congress allowed the law 
which permitted the renting of land to remain in force, knowing 
very well that the mass of those who rented land were kulaks. 

It was /or Ihis reason that the Fifleenlh Congress allowed the laW 
which permitted the hiring of labour in the rural dislricts I® ^ 
remain in force, demanding |ba| it be slriclly observed. It was 
/or this reason that the Parly proclaimed once ag.iio that the es- 
proprialion of Ihe kulaks was impermissible. Do these laws in 
these decisions contradict the policy of reUrlctlng (and 

t.bA Ux tb* cucat ibstricts? Ccrlainly n • 

Do these laws and these decisions contradict the policy of ellin no 
ing the tetjaks as a class? Cerlaialy they do! Jience. **>'‘* ''*** 
and these (^.'Jslons must now I>e laid aside In Ihe disIrJrls o so * 
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colleclivizalion, the area of which u extending daily and hourly.' 
In point of fact, they have already been set aside by the very 
march of the collective-farm movemetil in the districts of solid 
follecUvizalion. 

Consequently, can the policy of eliminating the kulaks as a 
class be regarded as a eontinaalion ot the policy of realricling 
(and squeezing out) the capitalist elements in the rural districts? 
Obsiously, not. 

The author of the above-ntentioned article forgets that the 
kulak class, as a class cannot be squeezed out by taxation measures 
and all sorts of other rcstricliona while the means of production 
*ce lefi in the liands of that class and it enjoys the right of freely 
uung land, while the law which permits the hiring of labour in 
(he rural districts, Ihe law which permits the renting of land and 
{he ban on the expropriation of Ihe kulaks remain in operation- 
The author forgets that under Ihe policy at resfricllng Ihe erpioit- 
mg proclivities of Ihe kulaks we can counl only on squeezing out 
mdlvidual sections of (he kulaks which does not coniradicl. but, 
on Ihe codlrary, presumes the rrfenfion of Ihe kulaks as o class 
Ihe lime being. For Ihe purpose of squeezing oul Ihe kulaks 
** a class, the policy of resiricting and squeezing oul individual 
wiions ot the kulaks is not enough. In order to squeeze out Ihe 
ulaks as a class we must break down Ihe resistance of this class 
open bayie and deprfue it of the productive sources of its ex- 
istence and development (the free use of .land, means of produc- 
the renting of (and, the right to hire labour, etc.). This Is 
I"''’ towards Ihe policy of eliminating Ihe kulaks as a class, 
ithoui this, all talk of squeezing out the kulaks as a class is idle 
profitable only to the Right dpvialionists. 
ilhoul ihis, serious collectivization, lei alone solid collectiviza- 
lon of ibe rural districts. Is inconceivable. This has been grasped 
^mte well by the poor and middle peasants in our rural districts 
*0 are routing the kulaks and realizing solid colh-clivizatlon. 
'^has, apparently, not yet been grasped by some of our comrades. 

present policy of our Party in the rural districts is 
3 continuation of the old policy, but a turn from the ofd policy 
frrlticting (and squeezing oul) the capitalist elements in 
jj <Iislricls to the new policy of eiiminaling the kulaks 



DIZZY WITH SUCCESS 

(PBODLEMS OF THE COILECTIVE-FARM MOVEMENT) 


Everybody is now talking about the successes achieved by tb 
Soviet gavernment in the sphere of the coliccljve-farm movcmcni 
Even our enemies are compelled |o admit that important successe 
have been achieved. And these successes are great indeed. 

It is a fact that by February 20. this year, 60 per cent of tbi 
peasant farms of the U S.S.R. had been collectivized. This mean; 
that by February 20, 1030, we had julfilltd the estimates of Ibc 
Fivc*Year Plan more than twite ouet. 

It is a fact that by February 28. Ihis year, Die collcclivc farwi 
had afreadp stored more titan 3,600.000 tons of seed for the spring 
sowing, f. e., more than 90 per cent of the pfan, or about 220.000.000 
poods. It, cannot but be admitted that the storing of 220.000.000 
poods of seed by the coticclive farms alone— afler Ihe grain pur* 
chasing plan had been successfully fullillcd— is a IrcmcndouJ 
achievement. 

What does ail this show? 

It shows that the radical turn ol the rural dUlricIi lowaidt 
Socialhm may already b'e rrynrded at guaranteed. 

There is no need tu prove that these successes are of Ircnten* 
dous importance for the fate of our country, for the whole * 
ing class as the leading force of our counlry, and, finally, for Ibe 
Parly itself. Apart from (he direct pracliral results, these successes 
are of tremendous importance for Ihe mternal life of the Par y 
itself, for Ihe education of our Parly. They imbue Ihe Parly .wi ' 
a spirit of cheerfulness and confidence in its slrcngth. They ar 
Ihe working class with confidence in the Iriumph of our eau 
■ They bring to our Parly new millions of reserves. 

Hence, the task of our Party: to conro/ii/ole Ibe success 
achieved and to utilize them systtmalically for Ihe purpose o 
advancing further. ^ . ,i • 

But successes also have Ibeir seamy side; especially when 'fj 
are achieved with cotnparuiive “ease," “uncxpeclcdJy," so to ‘ 
•Such successes sometimes induce a spirit of conceit ’ 

“We can do anylhingl" “We can win bands downl ^ 

oflcn Inioxicaled by such successes, Ihcy become rtisry * ' 
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ccis, they lose ail sense of proportion, they lose the facuily of 
uDdcrsUnding realities, they reveal a tendency to overestimate 
iJicir own strength and to underestimate Uie strength of the enemy; 
reciless attempts are made to settle all the problems of Socialist 
coDsIructioo “in two ticks." In such cases care is not taken to 
comolidale the successes achieved and systematically to utilize 
them for the purpose of advancing further. Why should we con- 
solidate successes? We shall anyhow reach the complete victory 
of Socialism in “two ticks," "Wc can do anything!" “We can win 
hands downl" 

lienee, the task of the Party: to wage a determined struggle 
‘Sainst this frame of mind, whidi is dangerous and harmful to 
the cause, and to drive It out of the Parly. 

ft unnot be said that this dangerous ai\d harmful frame of 
mind U really widespread in the ranks of our Party. Out this 
frame of mind neverthefess exists in our Parly, and, moreover, 
there are no grounds for asserting that il will not spread. And if 
this frame of mind acquires the rights of cititenship among us, 
there can be no doubt tliat the cause of the collective-farm move- 
®«nl will be Considerably weakened and the danger of that move* 
hient Icing disrupted may become real. 

nence. the Usk of our press: systematically fo expose this, or 
*®)th!ng like this, anti-Leninist frame of mind, 
few facts. 

1* "1^6 success of our cultcclivc-farm policy is due, among 
•w things, to ihe fact that Ibis policy rests oo the ifofunlary 
of the colicclive-fann movement, and that it allowi for 
0 / condi'fioni existing in the various parts of the 
•S.R. Collective farnu cannot be set up by force. To do so would 
vlupid and reactionary. Tlvc collective-farm movement muvt 
od^ ^ xctive support of the great bulk of the peasantry. Mclh- 
‘ of collccli\e-fann construction in developed divtricts cannot 
«o IranipUnlcd to backward districts. To do so 

jjJ*. ^ ttupid and reactionary. Sucli a “policy" would discredit 
sftd ®ollc«tivlrallon at one blow. In determining llie speed 

“^1*'*^* of collective-farm construction we rouvl carefully 
nio account the diversity of conditions prevailing in the 
‘“‘WcU o( th. U.SAR: 

U II I * ^******''^f*tin movrnscnl the grain-growing disJtirls are 
jj, "*hy? Because, firstly, it la in these districts llul we 

largest number of firmly cUatdivlied slate farms ausd 
*'■«»! ^*^ V.tIunks to whicli tl»e peasants have l>eeo able to 
themselves of the power and importance of the tsew treh. 
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olque, of the power and importance of the new,.collectlre organiu- 
lion of farming. Because, secondly, these districts have already had 
two years of schooling in the light against the lutaJiS durmg 
grain-purdiasing campaigns, wlilcli could not but facilitate • 
development of the collective’fami niovemcnt. And, finally, beca; 
these districts have been most plentifully supplied during the I 
few years with the best forces from the Industrial centres. 

Can it be said that those exceplinnally favourable condilic 
exist in other districts, too. for Instance, in the graln-imporli 
districts, such as our northern regions, or in the districts of si 
backward naiionalities, such as, tet us say, Turkestan? 

No, that cannot be said. 

It U obvious that the principle of allowing for Ihe diverse co 
dillons of the various districts of ihe U.SSlt., coupled with H 
roiuntary principle, is one of (he must important prerisiuisitn f' 
a sound colleclive'farni movement 

Bui what really happens sometimes? Can it be said that ti 
voluntary principle and the principle of allowing for focal pcc< 
llarities are not violated In a numl^r uf districts? No, unfnriunati 
ly, that Cannot be said. We know, for esample, that in a numb< 
of Ihe northern districts of Ihe gralndmporilng bell, where ther 
are, romparallveiy, fewer favourable condlllons for the ImntrdUl 
organitalion of cotlectlve farms than in ihe graln-gruwing diittlch 
not Infretjuently efforts are made to »obi//(u/c for 
work in organising cotlcrlivr farms the burraurrallc decreeing 
a collective-farm inuteincnl fruns alwve. paper resolutions on In* 
growth of cottrrtive farms, Ihe forniailon of rotlectlve farmin'’ 
paper— of farms which do not yet esitl, but regarding the <*' 
Ulroce'* of whicli there It a pile of boastful resolutions. Of, U • 
certain dlslriclt in Turkevlan, where there are even fewer favour 
able roudilions for Ihe imnietliale ofg.sn<salion of colleellve ie'"' 
thaa io lh« northern regions of Use grain-importing belt. 
tiut la a number of districts In Turkestan alletiipli have 
Urea made to "overtake mul oulsirip'* the advanced 'dislrift* £> 

Ibc UJSuSH. by tfce melfw^l of threatening to remrl h» 
force, by the meiUiJ of threaleiung to deprive the pcawnls • 

■io oot as jtl wane to ^j»n lt»e eoliccitve farms of irrigation 


aahj (J Btoou/artureJ gnoJi. . 

Vl-hal it Ibere in emumon Iwlwrvn this ienieiat PrUh<Uji*v 
-pa.cy'’ -wui U»« HarO's l>‘A>ej wf.*cl* oi» llw volontary V' ‘ 

4jto«» f<.e UjcaI pecut^jril^evia ei.tlrtnvrfjru»<’o*‘lrn« 

Ji,ry buic m.l, mi* r»« they Iwve, *nj\hifii4 "• roiiM*** 

• * eWatfo* 4. Ows«««'s rto *»<•• 
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Who benedls by these distortions, this bureaucrotic decreeing 
of a collective-farm movement, these unseemly threats against the 
peasants? Nobody, but our enemiesi 

-What may these distortions lead to? To the strengthening of 
our enemies and the discrediting of the idea of the collective' 
farm movement. 

Is it not obvious that the authors of these distortions, who 
Ihint they are "Lefts,” arc, in fact, bringing grist to the mill of 
Right opportunism? 

2. One of the greatest merits of our Parly’s political strategy 
IS the fact that it is able nt any given moment to pick out the 
luatn finir in the movement, and by grasping this link to pull the 
whole chain towards one common gfml and thus achieve the solu- 
tion of the problem. Can we say that the Party has already chosen 
Ihe main link of Ihe colleclive-farm movement in the system of 
coIl«iive*farm development? Yes. we can and should say that, 
is this main link? 

Perhaps li h the asioclaUon /or the joint cuUivalion of the 
®ndf No, it is not. The associations for the joint cutlivnlion of 
the land, In which Ihe means of production are nol yet socialited, 
Dent****' an already superseded stage In Ihe collective-farm move- 

Perhaps it U the agricultural communet No, it Is nol the com- 
'iue..The communes arc still isolated phenomena in Ihe collective- 
movement. The conditions are nol yet ripe for making Ihe 
«ncuUural communes, in which nol only all produclion but dis- 
ri ulion also U socialized, Ihe predomirui/if form. 

The main link in the colicctive-farm movement, its prtdomr 
form at the present moment, the link which we must now 
Sfasp. is the agricultural atlel. 

In the aijriciillurat artel the principal means of produclion, 
those used in grain growing, aic socialized: labour, Ihe use 
buita' "’“^hincs and other implements, draught animals, farm 
den the arlel, household land (small vegetable gar- 

j I*"*®" orchards), dwellings, a certain part of the dairy cattle, 
moi poullrv', etc., are iiof tocializej. TIic artel is llie 

the collective-farm movement because it is the most 
lyjj .'®°t form for solving the grain problem. And Ihe grain prob- 
■ “nlcM ih lohote tyttem of agrtciillure because, 

prohU problem is solved, it is impossible to solve either the 
Priilil |'''cslock raising (large and small livestock), dr the 
''>'Iustrial and special crops which provide the Iwsic 
werials for industry. That is why Ihe jigricultur.il artel is 
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«J Uie presenj moment ihe main link in Ihe system of the collet 
live-farm movement. 

It is from this that the "Alodel Rules" for collective farms-— 
the tiiial text of which is being published today*— proceeds. 

It is front this, too, that our Party and Soviet functionaries 
should proceed; it is their duty to make a thorough study of the; 
Rules and carry them out to Ihe full. 

This is Ihe Party’s line at the present moment. 


Can it be said that this line of the Parly is being carried oi 
without infractions and distortions? No, unfortunately, that can 
not be Said. We know that in a number of districts in the U.S.S.R 
where the struggle for the existence of the collective farms is fa 
from being at an end, and where Ihe artels are not yet consolidated 
attempts are being made to skip the artel form and to o^anin 
agricultural communes from Ihe outset. The artel is not yet con' 
soliduted, but they are already “socializing" dwellings, small live- 


stock and poultry; and this sort of “socialization" degenerates inlo 
bureaucratic paper decrees, for the conditions which would make 
such socialization necessary do not yet exist. One might thi<tk 
that the grain problem has already been solved in the collcclive 
farms, that it is already a superseded stage, that the main lask 
at the present moment is not to solve the grain problem, but (a 
solve the problem of livestock and poultry farming. The question 
arises: Who benefits by this blockhead “work” of lumping together 
the various forms of llie collective-farm movement? Who bene/iM 
by this stupid and harmful precipitancy? Irritating the peasant col- 
lective farmer by “socializing” dwellings, all the dairy cattle, a 
the small livestock and the poultry when the grain problem is 
unsolued, when the artel form of collective farming is not ye 
consolidated — Is it not obvious llial such a “policy” can pi*nse nn^ 
benefit only our sworn enemies? One such ovenealous 
even went so far as to issue an order to an artel calling jot 
registration within three days of every head of poultry in 
household,” for the appointment of special “commanders 
register and supervise, "to lake over the key position . 
artel,” “to be in command of Ihe battle for Socialism, . j 
quilting their posts,” and — of course— to hold Ihe artel In ® 
grip. What is this — a policy of leading the collective . 

policy of disintegrating and discrediting (If And what abau ^ 
“revolutionaries”— sas'e the mark — who begin Ihe work o o 
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izing an arid by removing the church bells. Remove the church 
bells— how r>r-rcvolulionary indeed! 

How could such blockhead exercises in “socialization," such 
ludicrous attempts to lift oneself by one’s own bootstraps — ah 
tempts aiming at getting away from classes and the class struggle, 
but which in practice bring grist to the mill of our class enemies — 
occur in our midst? They could occur only in the atmosphere of 
our “easy” and “unexpected” successes on the front of collective- 
farm development. They could occur only as a result of the block- 
bood frame of mind in Ihe ranks of a section of our Parly: “We 
can do anylhingl” “We can win hands downl” They could occur 
only as a result of the fact that certain of our comrades became 
dizzy with success, and for a moment lost the capacity of clear 
thinking and sober vision. 

Iq Order to straighten out tlie line of our work in ihe sphere 
of wlleciivc-farm development lue musi put an end io ihi$ frame 
“/ mind. 

J’/"! U nouj one of the immecfiofe tatk$ cf Ihe Parly. 
k..ki leadership is a serious matter. One must not la|i; 

»hmd the movement, because to do so is Io become isolated from 
he nasacs, But neither must one rush ahead, for Io rush ahead is 
0 luK vonlact with the musses. He who wants to lead a {novemeiil 
>od at the same time keep in touch with the vast masses must 
a fight on two fronts — against those who lag behind and 
“gainst those who rush on ahead. 

Uur Party is strong and invincible because, while leading the 
il knows how to maintain and multiply its contacts 

* h the vast masses of Ihe workers and peasants. 

’’"'“do No. 60, March 2, 1930. 



IlEPLY TO COLLECTIVE FAHM COMEADES 


As may b« seen from llir newspapers. Slalin'i arJlcIe “Diiiy 
wiUi Success** 'and Die well known decision of Die Cfnlrai Com* 
mlllce on “Measures lu Combat llir DIstorlions of the Parly Line 
In Die CotlccDve Farm Mnvemenl“ tiave evoked a wide rcspoiue 
among Die practical workers in Die coltcetive*farm movement, la 
DDt connection I Iiave ccrcally received a number ot tetters Iroa 
comrades, members of collective farms, asking for a reply to tiie 
questions raised in Diem. Il was my duly to reply to Ihe letters la 
private correspondence; but that proved to be impossible, for more 
than half (he (eders received did not have any return addresser 
Dhe writers forgot to send their addresses). However, Ihe quesHoni 
raised in these IcDcrs are of tremendous political inlerest for ili 
our comrades. Moreover. 1 could not, of course, leave unanswered 
Die letters of tliose comrades who forgot to send tbeir addres|es. 
In view of tins ( found myself faced with the necessity of reptyloJ 
to the collective farm comradt's publicly, i.e., in Die press, 
ing from their letlera hU the questions necessary for Die purpose. 

1 did Dlls ail Ihe more svilliiigly stnee I had a direct decision of 
.the Central Committee to this effect. 

FirtI Question. Wlmt is the root »l Die mistakes in the peasant 
question? 

Answer. Tlie wrong approach to the middle peasant. 
employmeni of coercion in Ihe economic rel.ilions with the * 
{loas.Tiit. Tlic proiieness to forget llwl the ccnaomic /»oiid with I'* 
masses of iiiiddlc pe.]sa{i(s must not Itc built on measures of coei 
clou but on agreement with Ihe middle peasant, on an alliauce ** 
the middle peasant. The pioneiiess Co forget that the basis of J 
colIecD\c*farm movcnu'nl nl the present moment is the alli.incc 
Ihe working class and (he poor peusauis with the middle peasaii^ 
against capitalism in general, and against the kulaks in parlicu ^ 

As long as the offensive was directed against Ihe •‘H*^*'* 
united front with the middle peasant, all weiil weTl. oth 
In of onr comrades, inloxiraled fay success, 

'"j to slip from Die path of olTeiisive agalnsl the kula • ° . 

path of nghling the middle pc.'isant: when, in the ° .jon 

percentages of follrclivimlion, they’ began to employ 
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aeainsi the middle peasant, depriving him of the franchise, “de- 
lulakizing” and eipropriating him, the olTensive began to assume 
dislorled forms, the united front with the middle peasant began to 
undermined, and, naturally, the kulak received the opportunity 
to try to gel on to his feet again. 

^!i **** forgollpn that force, which is necessary and useful in 
he liglii against our Class enemies, is impermissible and disastrous 
w M employed against the middle peasant, who is our ally. 

/ forgotten that cavalry raids, which are necessary and 
os ul in solving military problems, are unsuilable and disastrous 
*>en employed in solving the pruhlems of collective*farni develop* 
m , which, moreover, is being organized in alliance with the 
oiodle peasant. 

is the root of the mistakes in the peasant question. 

** *'hat Lenin says about economic relations with the 
middle peasant: 

of psrticularly stress lh« truth that here, by the very nature 

liew II .*■*• *”**', methods can accomplish nothing. The economic task 
cm u ....r” » A one. ticre there is not that upper laver which 

UDMF ** the foundations and the building tniaci. Thai 

not *»!.» h ‘tt *he cities was represented by the capiialisls does 
mo li f«tfcion would ruin Ihe whole rouse. ... ffoth- 

nlaiiuK. •/ applying cottcion In eeonoeeile 

p. j;gi middle peoianf." (Lenin, Selected Wotk$, Vol Vltl, 

Further: 

npphVd to the ntfddfr peatanirg would rouse unfold harm. 
E'en in*p™ '* * numerous one, it consists of millions of individuMls. 
"oiors "***^* it nowhere achieves such strength, where lech- 

•nd'nthFr. *"‘1 railroads are tremendously developed, 

'^tit Cken ih“ be easiest of ail to think of such u thing, uobody, 

‘og revolutionary of Socialists, has ever proposed adopl- 

>«8 or coercion towards the middle peasant.” {Ibid., p. 178-79.) 
one would think. 

OuMfion. What are the principal mistakes in the- col- 
movement? 

"Fbere are at least three such mi^akes. 
ttiusi b * |"'t***t principle that the formation of collective farms 
Par^'^°***”***^^ violated. The basic instructions of 

provide |k *be Model Rules of the agricultural artels which 
have k... formation of collective farms must be voluntary 

'“wn Violated. 

*® adopj*'*'*?. *®f^bes that the peasants must be brought round 
active farming voluntarily, by convincing them of the 
® of common, collective farming over individual farm* 
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ing. Leninism teacSics lhal Ihc peasants can be convinced of tlie 
advantage of collective farming only if it is drmonsItnUd and 
proved to them in practice, by experience, that the coticetive farm 
is better than the individual farm, tiint it is more advantaSeou> 
than (he individual farm, and (hat the collective farm olfirs (l>t 
peasant — the poor and middle peasant — a way -out from poverl; 
and want. Leninism teaches lliat unless these conditions are oh 
served the collective farms cannot be stable. Leninism leaclics 
that every attempt to impose colicclive farming by force, 
attempt to set up collective farms by coercion, can only produrr 
negative results, can only repel the peasants from the collcctiv 
farm movement. 


And, indeed, as long as this basic rule was observed, the co 
Icctive-farm movement scored success after success. But certa’ 
of our comrades, intoxicated by success, began to neglect th' 
rule, began to display excessive haste, and in pursuit of high pci 
ventages of collcclivnatlon began to set up cnllwlive farms l>; 
means of coercion. It is not surprising that the negalive conM 
quences of this "policy” aoon became apparent. The coJJeel'*'' 
farms which had sprung up in such haste began to diisolvr ]u> 
as rapidly as they had sprung up, and a section of the peasimi 
who only yesterday had the greatest confidence in the colivctn' 
farms, began lo (urn away from them. 

This is (he first and principal mlstal^o In li'c cotlecllredst® 
mosement. 

Here Is what Lenin says about the principle llial Ihe fonnalloa 


of rolirclive farms must be voluntary: 

"Our IjsIc how h (o paw lo r«<n»ion cullltalUxi uf Itie 
hir'jf’SCale eonimon famiiiiK. Hul there must l>e iu» coercion on •'»< ^ 
of the Sovii'l guvcrnnienl; there It n« Uw Hut nukes it roiiipuhofy- 
Bgricutlur^l cooiniunr mutl l*c ettablisheil voluiilurOi/, the t™”’ * 
eommon cultitxjlioii of the lainl must Ins only votunfarff, ® 

be the slightest coercjun m iWs respect ixi the part of the ' , t,.,* 

Peasaois’ Covemmenl. nor is il permitted by Uw. If any of ji 

ebserted any such ciwrcion. you must know that It Is an aliow, Wu . 
a siotatioo of lt»« law, which w« are doing our ulioosl ' ..i 

Uull correct."* ((.ciilii, ColUdeJ lyorli, Itussian edilion, Vol. .XX1». V' 


Furlttcr: 

'Only if w* succeed in pfovitty bs tite peasants in prarhee ll*» 
tdi*» of luuunoc. coilcctite, omperalive. afirl eultlrahuu of.lli* ^ 
if we surrrvd in lielping Ihe peasant by njeaos of coopecaoW ^ 
fsrmiaj, will the working rtass, wbtcli bold* Ifi* sisia powir, _ 
able locoatuicr ihe prauiii of tlie eorrrefocts of its fiolicf and „ 

real and d.irat.U (ullowina of the toilhoos of prsuols U *• ‘ 
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inipoinblc to exaggerate the importance of every measure intended to 
rncourage cooperative, artel forms of agricullure We have millions of 
individual farms in our country, scallcFcd and dispersed lliroughoui 
rrmole rural districts.... Only when il is ptooed fn ptaeliet, bg tipt- 
tirnct comprehensible to the peasants, that the transition to the cooper* 
irlel form of agriculture ts csscotial and possible, shall «e be 
entitled to say that In this vast peasanl country. Russia, an imporlant 
step towards Socialist agriculture has been taken”* |l.enin. Seltcled 
Hofli. Vol. VUl, pp. 198-99.1 

Finally, one more passage front Lenin's works' 

White encouraging eoopetaiive associations of rsery kind, including 
^ricultural commuoet of middle pea<aols. Ibe represenlalnei of the 
soviet governioeal must not resort to the tlighitti eompultion in llic 
cieatioo of such associations Only such associstions are valuable as 
sn iUrted by the peasants themselves on their own free inilialivr and 
^tdviniages of which have beco tested by Ibem in praclire Exceitivt 
*1* In |W| retptei it hatmlui, lirtce il may only lend to aggravale ih* 
»enioD of (he middle jieusanls to tnnovaliems Representatives of the 
, fosernment who permit themselves to retort even to indirect, nnt 
nefilion direct, compultioo in order to gel the peasants to |oio com* 
n,"®!**.,.®’'** called to strict account artd removed from work in the 
dutrieti."* iLenln. StUeied Workt. VoL VJII. p. lU i 
Clear, one would Hunk. 

« Boes without saying, (hat (he Party will carry out Ihcsc 
' 5 ^ Lenin with tlie utmost rigour. 

II Leninist principle that allowances must he made for 

* flttrrsity of conditions in the various districts of the USJs.U. 

> violated in regard to collcclive-farm cotislrucHon. It has 
»'iS j®*^®®***” lltr most diverse regions citsl in lltc USSR.. 

1 ‘ “'Ifcrenl economic formations and levels of culture II has 
'orgolicn that among lliem there are advanred. average and 
^*'8'ons. It haa been forgotten that the pace of ll»e col- 
ww'cmeni and the metliods of ciilleclive-fartn con* 
'on ennnof be Idenlicnl in these far from idinlical regiemv 
U'liin saji; 

ttuJ* *°**l'* I* a mivUke were we to slrtrol)|»e decrcei for all jartv <>f 
*'** Uolshevik-Couimunivls* the Soviet ofriniU ip the 
».itKu.i I® extend these decrees to oHier regimii wholrvale 

‘ “‘•rrimlntUon. ... We shall in no case bind ourvelvev to uidfonu 
th« rvrit?' ** ^*11 ”®* decide once and for atl that our ts|ieneuce. 
1 .q, 4_ , Oalral Russia, can I«e tramferred wlioirsale l» ever> 

7 (Jt-i, p. M.) 

^ **'thrr, l.cnin saji: 

*»vv4.*it!*H.^ •bsrtlutely absurd to apply the same stereolipc to f^olral 
•Uaiv ^ **’*'“e and Siberia, to aqueeac thrsa into the same mmitd." 
^ ^^eaof Worts, Vok IX, p. lt»J 

* tules-j. i. 
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ing. Leninism lenclics that the pcasanli can be convinced of tli 
advantage of collective farming only if it is dtmonsUnttd v- 
proved to lliciii in practice, hy experience, that the cotUrlive h:i 
is belter than tlio ipttividiial farm, llial it is more aclvanlas'‘’‘‘ 
than tlie individual furm, and liiat the collective faria olfen ll>' 
pcasant-^llic poor and middle peasant — a way oul from pover^ 
and want. Leninism teaches that unless these conditions are ol* 
served llic coliccllve farms cannot be stable. Leninism 
that every attempt to impose collective farming by force, rjerj 
attempt to set up collective farms by coercion, can only prodiw 
negative results, can only repel iJje peasants from the collecliW’ 
farm movement. 

And, indeed, as long as this basic rule was observed, tie f 
leclive-farm movement scored success after success- But “ 
of our comrades, intoxicated by success, began to neglj^ 
rule, began to display excessis'c haste, and in pursuit of Wg P 
ventages of cotleclivrzalion beg.-sn to sel up collective 
means of coercion. It is not surprising that the 
quences of tilts “policy" soon became apparenl. The cm 
farms which had sprung up In such hasle began to *J‘**®” ^ 
as rapidly as they had sprung up. and a seelloo of the 
who only yesterday had the greatest confidence in Ihe co 
farms, began lo turn away from Ihem. 

This is the first and principal mistake in the eollec i 
movement. 

Here is what Lenin says about the principle that the 
of rnllective farms must be volunlary: i, 

“Our task now is lo pas* lo eomoion cullhalion of 
tnrge-xeale common farming. Hut llierc must be no ,torT. 

of the Soviet governmenl; there is no law dial makes it miuoi* I* 

agricultural conioiMne must be established voluiilarilg, lae jo 

common cullivatioii of llie land must l»e only voluntarg, ... *”* 

be the slightest coercion in this respect on the part of toe jijrt 

Peasants' Government, nor is it permitted by iaw. If llial 

observed any .such coercion, you must know that it •» ' corr*^ i 

a viol.ilion of llie law, which we are doing our ulmosl 
shall correct.”* (Lenin, Collrcled Work*, Russian edition, voi.- • 


Furlhcr: 


"Only if we succeed in proving t<» the peasants joil, o'K 

lagcs of commoo, collective, cooperative, artel of 

if we succeed in helping the peasant by means of coo^ rt*^ 

farming, will the working class, which holds the pJ lo 

able to convince the peasant of the correctness of Its ' .. j, (heff''' 
the real and durable following of Ihe millions of peasan 
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npoiiible to exaggerate the importance of t%crj measure intended to 
Dcourace cooperative, artel formi of agricullure. We have millions of 
idjridual farms in our country, scattered and dispersed throughout 
^mole rural districts. . . . Only when it is protttd In procure, by expe« 
rnce comprehensible to the peasants, that the transition lo the cooper* 
artel form of agriculture is essential end possible, shall ne be 
ilitled lo ssy that in this vast peasant eouniry. Russia, an Important 
tp tavsrds Socialist agriculture has been taken’'* (Lenin, Selected 
'orii, Vol. Vlll, pp. 198-M.l 
finally, one more passage frum Lenin's works' 

While encouraging cooperative associations of rtery kind, iiicliiding 
friculturil communes of middle peasants, the represenialnes of the 
avid government must not resort to the tiighleil eompuliion in ttie 
rcahos of such associations Only such associations are valuable as 
^ peasants themselves on their own free initiative and 

« sdrsnuges of which have beeo tested by them in practice Erceitiae 
oRt in Ihli ttipeef it haemiul, since it may only tend lo aggravate the 
»mlo9 of the middle jieasanls to Innovations Representatives of the 
*•1*1 government who permit Iheraselvea to resort even to indirect, not 
s tneatlQB direct compulsion in order to get the peasants to inio com* 
“uri •>« called to strict account and removed from work in the 
diitrietv-* (Leoln. Stlecitd Watkt. VoL VlJI. p. IM i 
one would think. 

h goes without saying, that the Tarty will carry out llicsc 
utmost rigour. 

, Leninist principle that allowances must he made for 

** wscrslty of conditions in the various districts of Ihe U.S..S.K. 
'*• beeo violated in regard to collectise-lann construction. It has 
forgotten that the most diverse regions exist in the USSR^ 
•'la dilTcrent economic fornialtons and levels of culture It has 
■wa forgoiicn that among them there are advanced, average and 
^kwjrd regions. It has been forgotten that Ihe pace of Ihe col* 
'•'•farm movement and the mclhsKlx of collrclive-farm eon- 
'^f'n ennnof 6e iJenlicnl in these far from identical irghniv 

sajs: 

t«v»'u *** ■ mistake were we to slrrcot>j,e drerm for alt jurlv uf 
‘knm. **** UolihfTik-Cximinuniili, Ihe Sovirl ofriciali ia the 

•ilkiiuf !!'''* ^ *“ rsirnd these decrees to olh*r regions wholesale 

“‘*^rjininaUoa.. . . We slial) in no case bind ourvetves lo unifomi 
•* ‘hall not decide once and for all Ihai our es|«cricBcr. 
of Central Ilussia can J>e transferred wbolrvale lo evrry 
*7 •rswn." p. as j 

, '"^hrr. t^in says: 

abvoluiely absurd to apply the aamc stereoijpe loCeolrsJ 
'Ua^ L^raiae and Siberia, to Mueese (hen into the same mmild.” 
”*• U'ori., VoL IX. p. IIJJ 

• “l s. 
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iny. Lctiliilstii tcaclics lliat !lie pcaianl* can lx convinced ol l! 
advantage of collective farming only if it i» drmonilrnltd » 
proved to tlicni In practice, by capcrlcnce, that (lie colkrlbe fr-' 
U bcllcr than llie Individual farm, that It if more advanla^ss 
than the individual farm, and that the collective farni offm I* 
peasant — the poor and middle peasant — a way out from po»tfj 
and want. Leninism teaches that unless these conditions tree 
served the collective farms cannot be stable. Leniniso W ** 
that every attempt to impose collective farming by 
attempt to set up collective farms by coercion, can only p * 
negative results, can only repel the peasants from Ibe col 
farm mnvcmcni. ^ 

And, indeed, as long as this basic rule was observed, 
leclive-farm movement scored success after success- 
of our comrades, infoticalcd by success, began to ^ 
rule, bcg.an to display excessive haste, and tn pursuit of P 
cuntuges of collcclivnuilion began to set up 
means of coercion. It is not surprising that the 
quences of this “policy** soon became apparent. The 
farms which iiad sprung up In such baste began to 
as rapidly as they had sprung up, and a section of 
who only yesterday had the greatest confidence in ui< 
farms, began to turn away from them. 

This is the first and principal mistake in the co 
movement. forinilj^ 

Here is what Lenin says about the principle that the 
of eollective farms must be voluntary: h Uai *" 

“Our task now is lo pass lo romnion cullivallon l]i* p*** 

lotfje-^eale common farming. Bui Uiere must be no 
of the .Sovii’t governnieiil; lliere Is no law that makes ilj^ 1 

agricultural commune must l»e established volunlartlff, .vgreinosl*^ 
common euilivation of the land must be only *!, 

be the slightest coercion in lliif respect on the part of y 

Peasants' Government, nor is it permitted by law. if * llisl 1' , 
observed any such coercion, you must know that it i» (orr«‘*' f,| 

a viobtion of the law. which we are doing our , xxiViP-’^ 

shall correct."* (I.enm. Collected U'orA*, Russian edition- 


Further: 

“Only if we succeed in proofiip lo the peasants 
lages of common, collective, cooperative, artel 
if we succeed in helping the peasant by means ot [K 

farming, will the working class, which bolds the *'* ,,.^gnd ‘5,- 

able to convince the peasant of the correclness of iU P® J ,, i, ih'f'*' 
of oeaMDls « 


able to convince the peasant of the correclness ot iii h-' ' j 
the real and durable following of the millions of peasan 
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mposlible to eiaggerale the ioipOTlance of cv«ry measure intended lo 
fncourage cooperative, arlei forms of agriculture. We have millions of 
ndividual farms in our country, scattered and dispersed throughout 
remote rural districts.... Only when it is ptooed in practice, bfi eipe* 
rirnce comprehensible lo the peasants, that the transition to the cooper* 
stive, artel Form of agriculture is essential and possible, shall we be 
enlilted to say that in this vast peasant country. Russia, an important 
step towards Socialist agriculture has been taken.”* (Uenin, Selected 
Woiki. Vol VIII, pp. 198-99.) 

Finally, one more passage from Lenin's woiks 
"While encouraging cooperative associations of every kind, including 
agricultural communes of middle peasants, tbe represenUlives of the 
Soviet government must not resort lo the iltghleil eompuhion in the 
creation of such associations Only such associations are valuable as 
are started by the peasants themselves on their own free initiative and 
the advantages of which have been tested by them in practice Exceisiue 
baste in this rrapeef It barm/ul, since il may only lend 10 aggravate Ihe 
aversion of the middle jieasants to innovations Representatives of Ihe 
Soviet government who permit themselves to resort even lo indirect, not 
lo mentlou direct, compulsion In order to get the petsanis lo loin com- 
munes mull be called lo strict account and removed from work in Ihe 
rural distrieU.”* (Lenin. 5<(ec«d Woris. VoL VIII, p. IS5 ) 

Clear, one would think. 

It goes without saying, that the Party will carry oul these 
directions of Lenin wilh the utmost rigour. 

2. The Leninist principle that allowances musi be made for 
the diversity of conditions in iite various districts of the U.S.S.it. 
has been violated in regard to collective-farm construction. It has 
been forgotten that the most diverse regions exist in the U.S.S.R., 
with dilTerent economic forntalions and levels of culture II has 
been forgotten that among them there are advanced, average and 
backward regions it has been forgotten that Ihe pace of the col- 
lective-farm movement and the methods of collective-farm con- 
struction connof be identical in these far from idenlic.-il regions. 

Lenin says: 

"It would be a mistake were we to stereotype decrees for all parts of 
Russia, were Ihe Uolshevik-Communisis. the Soviet ofncials in Ihe 
Ukraine and the Don. lo extend these decrees lo other regions wholesale 
vvilhuut discrimiiialion. . . Wc stvall in no case bind ourselves lo unifonii 
vUreutypes; we shall not decide once and for all that our «x|>rrirnce. 
the experience of Central Russia, can be transferred wholesale lo everv 
l-ordcr region.” {Ibid , p. 38 ) 

Further. Lenin says: 

*11 would be absnluiety ibsurd lo apply the same stereotype to Central 
Russia, the Ukraine and Siberia, to auueeie Ihem Into the same mould.” 
lUmn. Stleeled Wotki, VoU IX, p. 1154 
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Finaliyi Lenin urges on ihe CommunisU of Die Caucasus Ihe 
.duly to 

“undersland </ie $liigiilarilii o/ Ihtir potitlon, of the potUion of Ihfir 
tepubllct, at tlUlliict from the potition and eondllloni of the RS.FS.Il! 
to utKitfiland the aeeetttlif of not eapying out taciict, but of though" 
fully aaryliig them in aeeoedanee wllli the difference in the contrei 
conditiont." {Ibid., p 203.| 

Clear, one would think. 

Acting on these counsels of Lenin, the Ccniral Committee o 
our Parly, in its decision on “The Hate of Collectivization,'' (Q 
Prat/da, January fl, tQSQf dividctf up the regions of ihe U.S.S.R^ 
from the point of view of Hie rate of collectivization, into three 
groups, of which the North Caucasus, the Middle Volga and lh< 
Lower Volga may, in Die main, complete Ihe process of collectivi- 
zation by the spring of 1031. the oilier grain-producing region 
(the Ukraine, Hie Central Ulack-Earih Region, Siberia, ihe Urals. 
Kazakhst.an, clc.) may complete It. In Ihe main, by the spring of 
1032. and the remaining regions may extend the period of com- 
pleting the process of coilcclivizalion to Ihe end of the Five-Yeaf 
Plan period, i.e., until 1933. 

Gompreiiciislble, one would lliink. 

Du’l what happened in practice? It transpired that certain o' 
our comrades, intoxicated by the first successes of Ihe collecli'’^ 
farm movement, managed to forget both Lenin’s counsels and Iw 
decision of the Central Committee. In the Moscow region, in the 
feverish pursuit of intlaled collectivization figures, they began o 
orientate their people towards completing the process of co 
lectivizaiion by the spring of 19^, although it had no less Iba 
three years at its disposal (to the end of 1932). In Hie 
Black-Earth Region, not desiring to "lag behind Ihe oHicrs, 
began to urienlale their people towards compleling the , 

collectivization by Ihe first half of 1930, although it had im 
than two years at its disposal (to the end of 1931). And the 
Caucasians and Turkeslanians, in Ihcir zeal "to overtake an 
strip" tile advanced regions, set out to complete the ,. 

collectivization in "the shnriesi possible period," allhougli 
had fully four years at their disposal llo Ihe end of 1933). *» vi 
of such quickfire “Icmpo’' of collectivization, the ‘^'**”'!*,* ,* jgi 
were less prepared for the CDjJcclive*fHrni movement, in ‘ 
to ‘‘outstrip” the more prepared districts, naturally found 
selves obliged to resort to intense admiiilstralive^ ***^f**^*^*rapiJ 
tried to cu'docnsalc tor the factors that * 1 , own 

«->tc of dcv,^iipmeiit of the collective-farm movement by 1 1 . 
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administrative zeal. The results are well known Eveiyhody knows 
e confusion which resulted in Ihosc regions, and which sub- 
^mmittet^** be discnlangled by Ihc inlervention of the Central 

This is the second mistake in Ihc colleclive-farm mnsemeiit. 
-i. Ihe Leninist principle that il is not permissible to skip an 
incomplete form of a movement was violated in regard to collec- 
ih* conslruclion. The Leninist principle that we must not run 
nneau of the development of the masses, that we must not decree 
masses, that we must not isolate ourselves 
for* A logciher with the masses and lead them 

slogans and help them to become 
^ experience of the correctness of our 

»logans-was violated. 

Sfs-J PelroRrad proteUrlat and Ihe soldier* of the Pelro- 

work ^ 'h-t our con- 

’*“1 here one mi ^ «neounier greater dimcullies in Ihe countryside! 
“Bimen o.ore gradually: that lo oiitmpi to infrorfuce 

bright o/ foiin. °,u Jond bif drerm and legislation would be the 
“I’ghi aBm. ,.^',1,1. k number of enlightened peasants 

Web obieet <n »t. k*‘ ''**• majority of the peasants had no 

•bioluitiv J.“ y.!,*; '”5 therefore confined ourselves lo that which was 
1b ne ..-'* . ** interests of the development of the revolution, 
to wsii u^i*i *®^*'*^*avour to oufrun |A« development o/ Ihe mosses; 
{I'J'Sglrs. I ' • •• * ~*"" 

p. «o.r 

these counsels of Lenin,' Ihe Central Com* 
ution” irr decision on “Tlie Hate of Collcclivi. 

Pnncipal / ■^^‘tt'^rv 6. 19301, recognized (a) that the 

’'®e is 111 collective-farm movement at the present 

this j ^ artel; (b) that it was necessary, in view 

PfiBcipai fo “P model rules for the agricollural artel as the 
Errin'’" u collective-farm movement, and (c) that '*de- 

*’ rnltcciivf movement from above and "playing 

‘ ^his ***" ™Pst not be permitted in our practical work. 

the r present we must steer our course not to- 

Pditcipai agricultural artel, as the 

any all*' *** collectivc-farni development; that we must not 
’'^'Rht to ***^ agricuilural artel foim and lo pass 

^»n!s to •*• and that Ihe mass movement of the 

‘<kcrei>inn" p”.'," foUcftive farms’, must not be supplanted by 
« 0 eclive farms or "playing at collective farms.” 


(Lenin, Selected IVorAs, 
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CIciir, uiie would think. 

lUil wliiit liu|>pcnc<l ill praclicv? ll Irjnspirrd lliul certain of 
our comrades, iuluxicdcd by llic first successes of tlic collective- 
farm movement, managed to forget completely both Lenin's coun- 
sels and the decision of the Central Committee. Instead of organiz- 
ing a mass movement in favour of the agricultural artel, these 
comrades began to “transfer** the individual peasants straight to 
the rides that obtain in the commune. Instead of conso/idah'ng the 
urtel form of tlic movement, llicy began to “socialize’' by compul- 
sory measures tlic amatl livestock, poultry, dairy cattle in personal 
use, and dwelling bouses. The results of this haste, which is 
impctmissilile for a Leninist, arc now known to all. .As a rule, 
of course, Ihcy failed to create well estahllslied communes; hul. 
on Ihc other hand, ihcy neglected a number of agricullurai 
artels. True, “good” resolutions remained. But what is the u 
of llicm? 

This is the third mistake in Ihc collective-farm movement. 


n»>d Question. How could these mistakes arise, and ho 
must the Party correct them? 

Answer. Tliey arose out of our rapid successes in the collecliv 
form movement, Success sometimes turns people’s heads. It soffl' 
limes engenders c.\cessivc self-opinion and conceit. This may 
easily liappcn to the representatives of a Parly which holds powc 
especially in the case of our Parly, the strength and prestige t 
which is almost immeasurable. Here, cases of Communist sanilj 
against which Lenio fought so llercely, may very easily occur 
Here, belief in the omnipotence of decrees, resolutions and order 
is quite possible. Here, there is a real danger of the revolulionar] 
measures of the Party being transformed into empty, burcaucra « 
decreeing by individual representatives of the Parly In one forne^ 
or another of our vast country. 1 have in mind not only 1°*^ 
workers, but even certain llegional Committee members, and eve^ 
certain members of the Central Committee. “Communist 
says Lenin, “is ctiaraclerislic of a man who, while still a mem 
of the Communist Parly, not having yet been combed out o • 
imagines that he can solve all his problems by issuing Comma 
decrees.” (Lenin, Selected Worls, Vol. IX, p, 273.) ^ 

This is llie soil from which sprung the iiiislakcs in the co 
frVB--ftrnTf iTfiy*VTf«yrf, dfsArr/Atm /•*«* PatIj' life in tlic m.-! 


of collertivc-fanu development. • . , ijnnt if 

Wherein lies the danger of these mistakes and dis 
they are all55;''ed to continue, if they are not elimina g 


and without a trace? 
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Thf (l>ingt:i' litre is that these iiiislakts lead us by direct route 
to the discrediting of the colIecli\c*fiirin movement, to disagree- 
ment u’lth the middle peasants, to llie div>rg.iniraiion of the poor 
peasants, to confusion in our ranks, lo the weakening of our entire 
Socialist construction, lo the restoration of the kulaks. In short, 
these mistakes have a tendency to push us olf the path of con- 
solidating the alliance with the bulk of the peasantry, the path of 
consolidating 'the dictatorship of the proletariat, to the path of 
a rupture with these masses, to the path of undermining the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

This danger was already evident in the latter half of February, 
at the very moment vvlicn a section of our comiadcs, blinded by 
their previous successes, galloped awav from the path of Lenin- 
ism. The Central Committee of the Pally realized this danger and 
intervened without delay, instructing Stalin to warn the erring 
comrades in a special arlirle on the eolteclive-farm tnovrinenl. 
Some people think that the article “Dizzy with Success" was written 
on Stalin's personal initiative. That i$ nonsense, of course. It is 
not for the purpose of permitting anybody, whoever it may be, 
to cscrcise his personal initiative in matters of this kind that we 
have our Central Committee. It was a deep reconnaissance under- 
taken liy the Central Committee. And when the depth and extent 
‘if the mistakes were ascertained, the Cruitral Committee was 
‘luick in striking at these mistakes with ail the force of its prestige, 
nnd uccoidingly issued its celebrated decision of March 15. 193tt. 

it is difficult to halt and divert to the right patli people who 
are galloping at a furious pace and rustling headlong towards a 
precipice. But our Central Committee is called the Central Com- 
Lillee of the I.emntst I’acty pieciscly for ttie reason that it is able 
“ overcome difficulties even greater than these. .\nd, in the main, 
it has already overcome these difncullies. 

It is difficult in such cases dor whole sections of the Parly 
" stop their onrush, to turn to the light path in lime .ind to re* 
wm their ranks while on the march. But our Party is called the 
arty of Lenin precisely for the reason that it possesses sufficient 
iiibilily to overcome such difficulties. .\nd, in the main, it has 
already overcome these difficulties. 

Tlie main thing is lo have Uic courage to admit one’s mistakes 
f^iase the strength to correct them in the shortest possiJ)lc 
® admitting the mistakes committed after the In- 

icalion l)y recent successes, fear of self-criticism, unwillingness 
wrrccl mistakes quickly and dcosively — that is the main diffi- 
J- All that is needed is lo overcome this difficullv. lo c-ist 
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aside inflated Pigures and bureaucratic olficc maAimalisni, to swilcli 
our atteniioo over to the tasks of the organizational and econom* 
ic development of the collective farms for llicsc nibtnkei to be 
swept uway without leaving a trace. There Is no reason wlut' 
ever to doubt that, in the maiii, the Party luis already overcome 
this dangerous difficulty. 

“All revolutionary parties whicli haie hillierlo perisIirJ.” suys Lrnla, 
“did so because they gttxo coneeilrJ, failed to sec nlicre their sirens'll) 
lay, and feartil to aptuk of thtit wtakntatta. Hut we shall not perish, 
for sve do not fear to speak of our vreakiiesses and svill learn to mef 
come Ibem."* (Leiiia, Collected Worka, Itussian eililioa, Vol. XWII. 
pp. 260-61.) 


These words of Lenin must not be forgutten. 

Fourth Question. Is not the fight against distortions of tbe 
Party line a step backward, n retreat? 

Aruwet. Of course nott Only those who regard the contlnualioo 
of mUlakca and dUtortlons as an olleusive, and the light against 
errors as a retreat, can speak of this ns a retreat. To wage 
OfTvnslve by piling up mistakes nnd distortions— that would W 
« fine “ofTensive.** Indccdl 

We proposed the agricultural artel as the principal foriii m 
Ihe eo]Iectivc*f.suu movement at the present nnnnent and |iriniJ‘’'l 
the corresponding model rules us a guide In the wufh eollerh*^ 
farm development. Are we retreating from lhal? Of course nnl* 
We proposed Ihe consolidation of the bond between Ihe woril^ 
class and poor peasants on the one hand and the middle peoisiih 
on the other along the lines of production as Ihe bash for | '• 
collective-farm movement at the present moment. Are we rcIrcaH”* 
from that? Of course noil , 

We advanced the slngan of eIimIn.TlIng the kulaks as a c 
as the principal slogan In our pf.-jclical work In the rural di*lf r * » 
the present moment Are we retreating from lhal? Of 'I" ' 

In January 1930, we decided on a dellnile rale of coihcn 
ration ol agriculture in the U.liS.It» dividing op lh« J". 

the LLS^S-ft into a number of groups and dfl*rnil»lng the 
of devetopoieni for each group. Are we rirlfraling from liu 
course not! 


Where, then, is Ihe Party 't “refreat"? ..... n 

XVe want tfiose who have made misUtes and ‘J**®*** * 
retreat from their mistake*. XVe want the bl^kbea* s * 
from their tlockbeadnJncss to the posilkas ol ten mn**- 


Ur 
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Ihis, because only if this is done shall we be able lo continue the 
no/ olfensive against our class enemies. Does this mean that we 
are taking a step backward? Of course notl It merely means that 
we want lo conduct a proper offensive and not engage in a 
muddle-headed pretense at offensive. 

is It not obvious that only cranks and “Left” distortionists can 
appraUe this line of the Party as a retreat? 

Those who arc babl^ling about a retreat fail lo understand at 
least two things. 

t. They do not know the laws of an offensive. They do not 
understand that an otfensive milhout the positions already captured 
fioaing been consolidated » an offensive that is doomed lo failure. 
^Vhen can an otlciuive bo successful, in the military sphere, let 
us say? When the people concerned do not confine themselves to 
a headlong advance along the whole line, but try at the same time 
la cortroUdate. the positions captured, lo regroup their forces in 
accordance with the changed circumstances, lo brint} up the rear 
»nd to moue up reserves. Why is all this necessary? In order to be 
proliTled against surprises, in order lo close up breaches in the 
'me which may be caused in every offensive, and thus lo prepare 
'or the complete rout of the enemy. The mistake the Polish army 
™ode In 1020, if we take only the military side of Ihe matter, was 
that It neglected this rule. This, among other reasons, is why, after 
•dvancing with a rush to Kiev, it was obliged lo retreat as pre* 
opilously back to Warsaw, Tlse mistake the Soviet forces made 

0 1920, again if we lake only the military side of the matter, was 

in their advance on Warsaw tlicv repealed Ihe mistake of the 
Poles. 

Tlie same must be said about Ihe laws of an offensive on the 
Knl of the class struggle. It is impossible to conduct a successful 
® ensive with the object of liquidating the class enemies unless 
* toniolidate the positions already caplurcd, unfm u>e regroup 
supply tjio front wilJi reserves, bring up the rear, etc. 
fhe whole point is tliat the bliKklieads do not understand the 
^ “**^f'***’'e. The whole point is that fhe Parly docs under- 

them and applies tlicm in practice. 

Th "'’I understand the class nature nf the offensive. 

1 'haul about an offensive. fVul an offensive against which 
** alliance with which class? We are conducting an offensive 

jj^**”*? capitalist elements in the countryside in alliance with 
peasants, tor only such an offensive can bring us vie- 
le^ ““I ^bat if, owing lo Ihe esccssise ardour of individual 
ons of the Parly, the offensive bc^ns lo swerve from the right 
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path and ita spcarlicad i» itirncU aeafnst our ally, againsi Ihe middle 
peasant? Is il any kind of offensive we wanl. and nof an olTensiw 
against o definite class in aUhncewilh ndefimle class? f)cn Qiisiolt 
also imagined Hint lie was attacking enemies when he altacked 
wimlmills. But we know that he only got a bruised head from Ihis 
apology for an offensive. 

Evidently, our “Left” distortionists arc envious of the laurels 
of Don Quixote. 

Fifth Question. Which is the principal danger, the Right or 
the “Left”? 


Answer. The principal danger is tlic Right danger. Tlie Right 
danger has been, and still is. Ilie principal danger. 

Does not this thesis contradict Ihe well-known thesis in the 
decision of the Central Committee of March IS, 1930, to the elTed 
lhal the mistakes and distortions of the “heft” distortionists art 
now the principal hindrance to the colleclive-farin movement? No. 
It does not The fact of llie matter is that the mistakes of the 
“Left” dhlorlinniNls in llic sphere of the collective-farm movement 
are of a kind which create favourable condilinns for sirenglhenlog 
and ennsoiidating (he Right deviation in Ihe Parly. Why? QeesuM 
these mistakes put the line of Ihe Parly id a false fight— con- 
scijticnily, they lielp to discredit Ihe Parly — and, therefore, facil* 
itate the struggle of tlie Right elements against Ihe Parly leader- 
ship. Discrediting the Party leadership is the elementary basis on 
which alone (he fight of (he Righ( dev{,itionis($ against (he Parly 
can be waged. The “Left" dislorllonisls, (heir mistakes and dislor- 
lions, provide the Right deviationisls with this basis. Therefon', 
if we are to combat Right opporlimisro successfully we must over- 
come the mistakes of the ‘’Lcfl” opportunists. Objectively, (he 
“Left” disloi'tionisls are Ihe allies of Ihe Right devialionisls. 

Sucli is (he peculiar connection between “Left” opportunism 


and Right deviationisni. 

.^nd it is this connection lhal explains Ihe fact lhal certain 
“Lefts” so often talk about a bloc with Ihe Rights. This also 
plains (he peculiar phenomenon that a seclion of the . 

who only yesterday were “conducting” a rush offensive and (ri 
(o collcclivizc Ihe U..S.S.R. in a mailer of two or three weeks, are 
today lapsing into a stale of passivity, arc (hrowfng up the sponge 
and are complefciy vacating the lleW in favour of ific Right devia- 
lionhts, thereby pursuing a line of real retreat (wilt, out quota- 
tion marksl) in Ihe fare of (he kulaks. . 

The distinguishing feature of the present situation Is lhal m* 
fight against (he mistakes of the “Ufr dislorlionIsJs ISo condition 
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for and a peculiar furin uf (lie Miccc&afut &lrugij1c against Itighl 
opportunism. 

Sixth Qutilion. Wliat sigiiilicaiicc is to be attached to the fact 
tlut a section of the peasants have withdrawn from the collective 
farms? 

Antuier. Tlic withdrawal of a section of the peasants signifies 
tlial of late a number of unstable collective farms sprang up, 
"Iiich arc now getting rid of their wavering elements This means 
that sham collective farms wilt disappear, while Ihe fiimly cslab- 
lUhid collective farms will remain and become stronger I think 
that (his is quite a normal phenomenon. Some comrades yield lo 
despair over this, they fall into a pame and convulsively clutch 
at inlbled percentages. Others gloat over this fact and prophesy 
the “collapse" of the collective-farm movement. Both, however. 
*rc profoundly misl.akeii. Both are very f.ar removed from a Marx- 
>an undcrsl.'inJing of the nature of ilie collcclive-form movemenL 
III the first place, it is the so-called “dead souls"*’ that arc 
icuviiig i|i(> collective farms It is not so much a wilhdrawal, as 
the exposure of a vacuum. Do we need dead souls? Of course not. , 
In iny opinion the North Caucasians and the Ukrainians arc ncling 
^ilc properly In dissolving the collective farms which consist of 
dead souls and in organising really live and realty stable collcclivc 
farms. The collective-farm movement will only benefit thereby. 

Ill the second place, It is the alien elements, elements which 
are directly hostile lo our cause, that arc leaving the collective 
arms. Obviously, Ihe sooner these elements are ejected the better 
or the colicclivc-farnt movement. 

finally, it is llie wavering clemenis. those who can be regarded 
neilher as alien elements nor as dead souls, that arc leaving. These 
®re the peasants whom we have been unable to convince of the 
oorrectnevs of our cause today, but whom we shall certainly con- 
f^rriorroio. The withdr.ivv.il of these peasants is a serious, 

? lougli leinpuinry, loss to the collectivc-faim movement. That 
'* *hy the struggle for the wavering elements in the collective 
nis IS i^Q^y jIjp most urgent tasks of Die collcclivc-farm 

•“ovement. 

h follows, therefore, that the witlidiawal of a section of the 
^asanls from the collective farms is to be regarded not only as 
^ neptlve phenomenon. 1 | follows, llial, inasmuch as lliis vvith- 
a*at rids llie collective farms of dead souls and of downright 

latcn from Gotjol'i novel Oeoif 5oufi. In llie present case il 
Itclive .‘'"’leu* members, persons who were registered as members of col- 
■srms. bill who had not aeluaUy joiaed . — Ed Eng. rd. 
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alien clemenis it U a beiiirfictal process of invj'gorallon and con- 
sofidntion of (/(c col/ecfive farms. 

A inonlli ago it was ivslinialril tlial over GO |)er cent of iJic farnis 
ill llic grain-growing regions were collectivized. It is now clear 
llial, as far ns real and at ail stable collective farms arc concerned, 
tliis ligiirc was obviously cxaggcralcd. If. after the withdrawal 
of a section of llic peasants, the collective-farm movement stabilizes 
at 40 per cent of all farms in llic grain-growing regions — and 
(hat is certainly an allainabic figure — it will be a great achieve- 
nienl for the collective-farm movement at the present momenl. 

I am taking the .'tverage figure for the grain-growing regions, 
knowing very well (hat there are certain districts where solid col- 
lectivization has been achieved, covering from 80 to 00 per cent 
of the farms in the given districts. Forty per cent collectivization 
in the grain-growing regions will mean that by the spring of If'*'' 
wc shall have fiiinilcd the original Five-Year Plan of collccti 
zatien IwTte over. 

Who can dare deny (he dtehive characler of this hifloii‘ 

. achievement in the Socialist devciopmcnl of Ihe L1.S.S.I<.? 

,Seoenf/i Question Arc (lie wavering peasants acting propei 
in ieaving the collective farms? 

Answer. No, they are not acting properly. In leaving thcci 
Icctive farms tliey are acting contrary to their own interests, f 
only (he collective farms oITcr the peasants a way out of povrr 
and ignorance. Dy leaving (he collective forms tiicy place the" 
selves in a worse position, for they deprive Ihrmsclvcs of ll> 
privileges and benefits which the Soviet government olfers the co 
tective farms. The mistakes and distortions commilled in tlie co 
leclive farms are no excuse for leaving them. Mistakes must 1 
I'cctiQed by joint cfTorts, and that implies staying in Ihe cotlect'*' 
farms. It will he -all the esisicr to rt-clify llu-m. since the Sovie 
govermiient will combat them' with ail its might. 

' Lenin says; 

“...the small farming system under cx>mmodity pmtiiicllon offen , 
escape for mankind from the porerty and oppression of Ihe masses. 
(Lenin, Selected Works, VoL VI, p. 60.) 


Lenin says: 

.“There 1$ no escape from poserty for Ihe sni.ill f.irni. Ila-n “• 
Seieefed Works, Vat. VIU, p. 


Lenin says; 

• “If we continue a» of old on o 
free land, we shall still be faced 
tVorti. Vol. VI. p. 370.) 


ur small farms, even 
srilh iaei liable rum.” 


I free cilizmson 
(Lenin, SrUcted 
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Lenin says: 

'Only by colli-clivp, conpenlive. ■rtel bbour will it be possible lo 
emerge from the impjsse into which the impenalisl war has driven us.” 
(Unm. 5eferfed IVort*. Vol. VIII. p. Idl.l 
Lenin says; 

■ ■•it is essential to adopt joinl cullivatioii on targtf model f.nrms. Willi* 
oul that there can be no escape from the chaos, from the truly desperate 
Mndiiion, in which Russia finds herself.” (l,enin. Selected Worts, Vol 
VI. p. 371.1 

Wlial docs all this signify? 

Il signifies llial |he colicclive farms aic Ihe tote means by which 
ne peasants can c.scape front poverly and ignorance. 

ll is obvious lhal the peasants are no! acting properly in tcav 
‘ns Ihe collective farms. 

Lenin says: 

. course, from all ilie acthilies of the Soviet go'eriimcnl you Inow 
•I (rentendoui tlgiii/leanee we attach to the communes, erleli, snd 
. ^'SanltHiions generally ihai atm at transforming and gradually issisl- 
S ine transformation of small, individual, prasant farming into social, 
wo^railveor artel farming •• lUnin, Seletltd Woikt. Vol VIII. p. 198.1 
Lenin says; 

^■e Soviet government gate direct prtlttence lo communes and co* 
u>/i '5,***®**®**°'" pulling them in the /orr/rojif."* (Lenin, Selected 
Vol. Vn, p. 201.) 

'Vhai docs this mean? 

Tallis means lhal Ihe Snviel sovernotcnl will give the colleclivc 
and preference over individual farms II means 
il will give the collective farms privileges in respect of Und, 
e supply of machines, tractors, seed grain, etc., in respect of taa 
respeci of, credits. 

i„.''’y Ihe Soviet EovemmenI give privileges and preference 

ause the collective farms are the only means of saving the 
^ poverty. 

Oosl assistance lo the colicclive farms Is Ihc 

^ «iieclive form of assistance lo the poor and middle peasants, 
jjjj.. ** ago the Soviet government decided lo exempt from 
'rrln'^'f ueort ail socialiinl draught animals in the col- 

^Ih* Ik”* oxen. etc.), all cows, pigs, sheep and poultry 

^dn‘'d I possession of Ihe collective farms and in Ihe 

' '•at possession of Ihe collective farmers. 

.* Iuiits.-7.S. 
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Iti .'iJdiiioti, llic Soviet government decided to prolong the term 
of payment of arrears oil credits granted to collective farmcn 
until the end of Ilic year, and to ivoiue all fines and court penaltin 
imposed prior to April I in the case of all peasants who have 
joined collective farms. 

Lastly, it decided to advance credits to the collective farmers 
in tile present year to the amount of 500.000,000 rubles. 

These privileges will assist the pe.'isants who arc members of 
collective farms. These privileges will assist those peasants, mem- 
bers of collective farms, who wiliislood the Wiivc of withdrawals 
from the colleclis’e /arms, who iiave become steeled in the fight 
against ilie enemies of ttie collective farms, who hasc defended 
llic collective farms and have kept the great banner of the col- 
lective-farm movement flying. These privileges will assist the poor 
and middle peasants, members of collective farms, who now com- 
prise the main core of our collective f.nrms, who will consolidalt 
and mould our coUccUvc farms, and who will win over lo th® 
bide of Socialism miiUons and millions of peasants. These pziviieg^^ 
will assist those peasants, members of colleclive farms, who no« 
leprescat the principal force of tin? colicclivo farms and who fully 
deserve to lie called heroes of llie colloclivc-fnnn movement. 

These privileges will not be enjogetl by the peasants who hfl 
the colleclive farms. 

Is it not obvious that the |*oa.««nls who leave the cofirch** 
farms arc making a mistake? 

Is it not obvious tlial only by rejoining Ibe collective form* 
can they ensure these privileges for themselves? 

Eighth Queition. What al>oul the communes, sliotild they no 


be dissolved? 

Answer. No, they should not, and there is no reason 
should be dissolved. I have in mind real communes and not 0 
which exist only on paper. In llic grain-growing regions 0 
Soviet Union tliere arc a number of excellent communes •'*“ 
serve to be encouraged and supported. 1 have in mind the o 
inunes which have survived years of trial, whicli have ‘ jj 

in the fight and Jiavc fully juslifled their existence As rega 
the new communes that have been formed only recent y, 
be able lo continue lo exist only if they have been orpnisc 
tarily, with the active support of the peasants an 
compulsory sodah'zah'on of the appurtenances of cicrj ay 
. The organization and adniinistralhm of conimups 
plicated and difficult matter. Large and ".‘"' 'aid 

iin ai,l and d.vnlop onlj- it Ihey po»e,. ..pmcnc.d cadr„ 
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tried leaders. Precipitate transition fiom tlie rules of llic ailel to 
the rules of the cominuiie may only repel the peasants from the 
collective-farm movement. Tiial is nliy this matter must be treated 
with esceptional seriousness and without any haste. The artel is 
a simpler affair and more easily understood by the large mass 
of the peasants. That is why the artel is the mnst widespread form 
of the collective-farm movement at the present time Only as 
the agricultural artels become strong and consolidated will the 
ground be prepared for a mass movement of the peasants towards 
die communes. That is why the commune, which represents a 
higher form, can become the principal link in the collcctive-farni 
movement only in tlic future 

Ninth Question. What about the kulaks? 

Answer. So far we have spoken about the middle peasant. The 
middle peasant is an ally of the working clas^ and our policy to- 
*4rds him must be a friendly one. Tlie case of the kulak is dif- 
ferent, The kulak is an enemy of the Soviet government There 
» not and cannol be peace between liimandus Our policy towards 
he kuliks h to diminutc them as a class. That, of couise, does 
'*'*1 mean that we can eliminate them at one stioke. ilul it does 
that we shall proceed In such a way as lo siirioiind lliem 
»'>« eliminate them. 

H*re 11 what Lenin says about the kulaks. 

II "Th*Kulaki are the most brutal, callous and savoge exploiters, who in 
of ih ' I ^ *** other countries have lime and again restored tlie power 
on *. ’"^'®rds. tsars, priests and capitalists The kulaks ore more numer- 
niinn I " landlords and capitalists. Nevertheless, the kulaks are a 
»jnit *he people.... These bloodsuckers liave grown rich on the 

htind*rf by the people in the war; they have raked in llions.-inds and 

0,1 °f thousands of rubles by screwing up the price of grain and 
iwssanf^ t spiders have grown fal si the expense ot the 

vorUf* Tu ruined by the war. at the expense of the hungry 

,, These leeches sucked the blood of the toilers and grew richer 
hwD “"“f factor'** starved These vampires have 

lbs 'he landed estates into their bands: they keep on enslaving 

P«or peasants." (Lenin, Selected ITorks, Vot VIII, pp 130-31.) 

fliPse bloodsuckers, spiders and vampires and 
f”f'cy of restricting their exploiting proclivities. We 
for k , . because we had no substitute for the kulak farms, 
®ore'*h P’'®'fuction. We are now in a position to substitute, and 
tlsle *hbsrilule, for their farms our collective farms and 
fo lolcmle these spiders and blood- 
*“tker' '“"gor- To tolerate any longer these spiders and blood- 
*■ who are setting fire to collective farms, murdering active 



1(1 
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ft>llccU»e-farm wurkrrt and nUenipliiitf \o diuupt Mii? wwmj 
cantpai^tn. »nul<l mean In {p» ag^untt Ihf inicfefi* at Ute trorken 
and like ikcaunK 

TIul i* why llir pnticy of climlnalin^ (he kulak* a* a rlasi 
njuil W pudtird with all lh« prnUlcnce anil con*i\lcnf 3 r of which 
Ilol<Imik* arr capable 

Ttnih Qtir*itntt, Whal I* llic imiiinliaie practical latk of llx 
rollrcilvc farina? 

dn4it>rr. Tlir inmirdlalr prariiral latk of iJic rnllrdife farmi 
i» In (Irl llic viwins donp, to fichi for Ihr lariml po*<ible cxiendoa 
of the crop area, to HkIiI for lltr proper nr^taniralinn of Ihc wwinj. 

All olhtT la\k* of thr collrclivr farnu niuti now Ijc aJapIcd (<* 
(he (aik of sowii)({. 

All other work In llic collective farm* muil now be suLordiiuh 


to the work nf orsaiiliint; the vowing. 

Tills means that the alabililjr of the collective farms and < 
Ihclr acllvs* non-l’arly menilwrs. the ability of the coilcctive-fan 
leaders and the Itolshevik nucleus among them, will he Usled no 
by bombastic resolutions and pompous greetings, but by the ados 
M’ork of correctly organirlng the sowing. 

Uul in order to fullll this practical task with honour the atlea 
lion nf the cullccliscfurm executives must be directed towards thi 
econontfc prolilcias of cotIecllve*farm development, towards lh< 
internal problems of building up the colleelive farms. 

Until rrcently, coUcrlivi'-farni cxcculives were mainly con- 
cerned with chasing after high llgures of collectivization and 
fused Id see Ihu diifercnci? bciwern real collectivization and co- 
Icctivizatioii on pnper Tills passion for figures must now 
abandoned. Tlie nlieiilioti of the executives must now be concen- 
trated on con*iil(ilating the collective farms, on the organiraho"^ 
moulding of the colleclivc fating on organizing Iho practical wor 
of the cullvcUvG farms. 

Until recently, the attention of collective-farm excculivcs 
concentrated on the organization of large collective-farm uni s. 
llic- organization of llie so-called “giants”; and not 
thc.se ‘‘giants" developed into huge red-tape headquarters, dev 
of economic roots in the villages. Window-dressing thus swa ow 
up practical work. This passion for window-dressing 
abandoned. Attention must now be concentrated on the 
zational and economic work of the collective farms in 1^® J . ®jj« 
When this work begins to show the revpiired results the «, 


will appear as a matter of roiirsc. _ 

Until recently, little attention was paid to ealisling 


Ihe middl*’ 
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peasant] for leading positions in the collective farms. Yet there 
are rfricirnt managers among llie iniildic iir.tsants sshn arc rapaLIc 
of becoming eicetlent adminisUaton in coUeilise fariuv Tills de- 
fect in our work must now be remos-cd Our duty now is to enlist 
the best of the middle peasants for leading positions in the col* 
Iccljve farms and lo give \htin Abe opporlunvly to develop Ihcir 
abilities in tliis sphere. 

Until recently, iiuufflcicn) attention was paid lo work aniniig 
peasant women. The past period has shown that work among 
peasant women is tlie weakest spot in our activity. This defect 
must now be removed resolutely and for good. 

Unlit Tetcnlly, llie Communists in a number of regions assumed 
that they could sols-c all the prnlitems of colieclise-f.'inn deselnp* 
ment by their own clfarls On (Ins ussuniplion. they paid insuf- 
Ucient attention lu drawing non-Paity people into responsible work 
in the collectlsc farms, to promoting non-Party workers lo leading 
positions in the collective farms, lo organlting large groups of 
*«Use non*Parly people In tlie collective farms. Tlie history of our 
Parly has shown, and tlie period just t-tapsed in collective-farm 
development has demonstrated once more, th.il vucit a course is 
fundamentatly wrong. If Communivts were to shut themselves up 
Ia their sliclU and wall ttiemselves off from non-Parly people, 
lliey would ruin the wliole cause. One of ihe ri'avonswIiyiheCom. 
(uiitdUs succeeded In coveting themselves with glory m the tlglvl 
for Socialism and why the enemies of Coinmuiiivm were bcaleit 
iia] dial the Communists knew how lo enlist tlie best elements 


among non-Patty people for the eauve, that Ihcv drew their forces 
from among the broad strata of non-Party people and knew how 
to surround the Party with large sections of active non-Patly 
(•ropte. 71111 difect In our work among those who are not members 
if the Parly must now be mnoved, rrvolutity and for good. 

To muuse these di-fi-cts In our woik. to eradiraie llirm cons. 
tilitdy— this is what is meant by placing the econonte work of 
the collective farms on proper lines. 

Hence: 


1. The proper organitalion of the sowing— this is live task 

2. Ttie ennctnlralinn of allmlwvn on live ccnitomle {irnidetttt 
'■f the colteellvi-.farm movcrotol— llvis Is the means ticcesiary for 
>1* fulfilment of the task. 


froeda No 91. April 3, ISM 



THE TASKS OF BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


{Sl’EEClI DCLIVERED AT THE 
MANAGERS OF SOCIALIST 


FIRST ALL-UNION CONFERENCE OF 
INDUSTRY, FEBRUARY 4, lOJll 


ComradesI The deliberations of your conference are drawing 
to a close, you arc now about to adopt resolutions. I have nodoutl 
that they w’iil he adopted unanimously. In these resolutions— 1 
know something about them — you approve the control figures of 
industry for 1931 and pledge yourselves to fulfil them. 

A Bolshevik's word is his bond Bolsheviks are in the habit 
of ruirilling their pledges. Uu| what docs the pledge to fulfil the 
control figures for 1931 mean? It means ensuring a general inereaK 
of industrial output by 45 per cent. And this is a very big task- 
More than that. Such a pledge means that you not only pmmiif 
to fttIHI our Fivc-Vear Plan m four years— -lhal is decided, fod 
no more resolutions are needed on that score—// means that you 
promise to fulfil it m three years in all the basic, decisive btonchis 
0 / industry. 

It is good that the conference gives a promise to fulill the plan 
for 1931, to fulfil the Five-Year Plan in three years. But we hast 

been taught by “'biller experience.’' Wc know that promises ore aol 
always kept In the beginning of 1930, nlso, n promise was given 
to fulfil the plan lor the year. At lliat lime it was necessary. 
increase the output of our induvinvs by 31 to 32 per cent. 
that promise was not kept lo the full Arlually. the Increase W 
industrial output in 1930 amounted lo 25 per cent. We roust ^ 
ourselves; will not tlie same ilims occur again this yeatl The 
directors and managers of -our industries now promise to increase 
the Industrial output in 1931 by 45 per cent. But what guarantee 
have we ttiat this promise will be kept? .. 

What Is needed to futlii the control figures, lo achieve s 
per cent increase In ouipuf, lo secure the fulfilmcnl of llie 
Year Plan not In four, but, as regards the basic and dec $ » 
brandies of industry, m three years? 

Two fundamental comhtlons are needed for ItiU. 

First, real, or as we term tl. "objective" possibilities. 

.Second, the willingness and aWWy In direci our rnterpf vc 
such a way as to realize these poisibihlies. , 

Did u« have the "objeefsv*** possibility last year fur coiiip 

xa 
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fulfllUiig Ihe plan? Yes, wc had. Incontestable facts testify to 
this. Tile facts arc that in March and April of last year industrial 
output showed an increase of 31 per cent as compared with the 
previous year. Why then did we fail to fullil the plan for the 
whole year? What prevented it? Wliat was Jacking? The ability to 
male use of the aoailable possibilities was lacking. The ability to 
ilirccl the [actories, mills and mines properly was lacking. 

We had the first condition: the “objective" possibilities for ful* 
tilling the plan. But we did nut have in sufficient degree the second 
condition: the ability to direct production. And precisely because 
we lacked the ability to direct the factories properly, the plan was 
not earned out in full. Instead of 31 to 32 per cent inciease we 
had only 25 per cent. 

Of course, a 25 per cent increase is a big thing Not a single 
capitalist country increased its production in 1930, nor are there 
wny that ate increasing production now. All capitalist countries 
without exception show a sharp decline In production. Under such 
circunulancci a 25 per cent increase Is a big step forward. But 
we could have achieved more. We had all the necessary "objective” 
conditions for this. 

Thus, wiiat guarantee is there that what happened last year 
Will not happen again this year; that the plan will be carried nut In 
^ull; that proper use will be made of the available possibilities; that 
your promise will not to some extent remain a promise on paper? 

In the history of slates and countries, in the history of armies, 
there have been cases wiicn every oppdrtunily for success and for 
'iclory was on band, but these opportunities were wasted because 
'he leaders did not see them, did not know how to make use of 
'hem, and the armies suffered defeat. 

Have we all the possibilities that are needed to fulfil the control 
"tJures for 1931? 

Yes, we have these possibilities. 

What are these possibilities? What are the necessary factors 
•®l make these possibiliUes real? 

First of all, adequate natural re»ourc« in the country: iron 
re, coal, oil, grain, cotton. Have we these resources? Yes. we 
J"e. We have them in larger quantities than any other country, 
ake the Urals, for example, which represent a combination nf 
with that cannot be found in any other country. Ore. coal, 
h* . grain— what is there not in the Urals? We have everytliing in 
^^“hhlry. except, perhaps, rubber. But within a year or two we 

<1 nave our own rubber as well. As far as natural resources are 

neerned we are fully secured. We have even more than enough. 
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Comrades) The deliberations of your conference are drawini 
to a close. You arc now about to adopt resolutions. 1 have nodoub 
that they will be adopted unanimously In these resolutions— i 
know something about them — you approve the control Hgurts ol 
industry for 1031 and pledge yourselves to fulfil them. 

A Bolshevik's word is his bond. Bolsheviks are in the habit 
of fuiniling their pledges. But what does llie pledge to fulfil Ih* 
control figures for I03t mean? It means ensuring a general incn:a« 
of industrial output by 45 per cent. .\nd this is a very big • 
More than ttiat. Such a pledge means that you not only prnniiit 
to fulfil our Five-Year Plan in four years— that U decided, 
no more resolutions are needed on that score— ff mrans that 
promise to lulfil it in three years irt all the basic, decisive brant 
ol industry 

It is good that the confciencc gives a promise to fulfil 
for 1931, to fulfil the Five-Year Plan in three years. But we 

been taught by "bitter experience.” We know that promises are^ 
alw.nys kept. In tlie beginning of 1930, also, a promise was g 
to fulfil the plan lor the year. At that time it was 
increase the output of our industries by 31 to 32 per ^ 
that promise svas not kept to the full Actually, Ihe^lncrM’ 
Industrial output in 1930 amounted to 2b per cent. \Ve nius 


ourselves: will not the same thing occur ag.iin this 


directors and managers of oiir industries now promise •- 
the Industrial output in 1931 by 45 per cent. But what gu3 


have sve that this promise will be kept? . . , tJ 

What IS needed to fulOl the control figures, to achieve 


roi iiguri*. ‘u 

per cent increase In output, to secure the fulfilment of^ 


ecure »ie iuiiim»i;m - 1 jccid'* 
Year Plan not in four, but, as regard’s tlic basic a*' 
brandies of industry, in three years? 

Two fundamental conditions are needed for IhU. 

First, real, or as we term It, ‘•ohjVcIIve" is 

Second, the wHIingnesi and ability to direct our ro 
sucli a way as to re.ilize Ihese possibiHlies. coniulsK^f 

Did we have the ‘'objective" posvibilily fjst >‘’3^ 
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ulfUling Ihe plan? Yes, wc had. Incontestable fads testify lo 
his. The fads are tital in March and April of Iasi year industrial 
lutput showed an increase of 31 per cent as compared with the 
>re\ious year. Why then did we fail to fulfil the plan for the 
‘hole year? What prevented it? What was lacking? The ability to 
male use of the auailable possibilitiet tvas tacking. The ability lo 
lirccl the factories, mills and mines properly ivas lacking. 

We had the first condition: the “objective" possibilities for ful- 
illing the plan. Uul we did nut have in sufficient degree Ihe second 
londitioa: the ability to direct production. And precisely because 
ne lacked the ability lo direct the factories properly, the plan was 
lot carried out in full. Instead of 31 to 32 per cent inciease we 
lad only 2& per cent. 

Of course, a 25 per cent increase is a big thing Not a single 
capitalist country increased its production in 1930, nor are there 
»tiy that are Increasing production now. Ml capitalist countries 
'silliQUi cxcepUon show a sharp decline in production. Under such 
circumstances a 25 per cent increase is a l>ig step forward. But 
AC could have achieved more. We had all the necessary “objeclive” 
conditions [or this. 

Thus, what guarantee is there that what happened last year 
"ill not happen again this year; that the plan will be carried out in 
full; ihal proper use will be made ol Ihe available possibilities; that 
>our promise will not to some eileni remain a promise on paper? 

Iq the history of slates and countries, in the history of armies, 
Ihere have been cases when every oppo'rtunily for success and for 
'iclory was on hand, but these opportunities were wasted because 
•lie leaders did not see them, did not know how to make use of 
ihem. and the armies suITcfred defeat. 

Have we all the possibilities that are needed to fulfil the control 
figures for 1931? 

Yes, we have these possibilities. 

What are these possibilities? Wliat are the necessary factors 
‘bat make these possibilities real? 

First of all, adequate natural resources in the country: iron 
Ore, coal, oil, grain, cotton. Have we these resources? Ves, we 
‘U'e. We have them in larger quantities than any other country, 
akc the Urals, for example, which represent a combination of 
"with that cannot be found in any other country. Ore, coal, 
oil, grain— what is there not in Ihe Urals? We have everything in 
^ country, except, perhaps, rubber. But within a year or two wc 
ynive our own rubber as well. As far as natural resources are 
Concerned wc are fully secured. We have even more than enough. 



VVImI rt»<< U nrnlftl • 

A yrntmiutii! un<l wilitiiH' |(i ntiliir llir^- iiiiriirn'r 

n^lurji rrvmrrrf fur tt>«* txiirlil uf ih« p«i>p!r. Ilj>r we iurb 
a Sottrnmrnl’ We hj«r True, out work Jn lUJunJ ff- 

W)iif(c« It ttioirliinrt ^rritmpjnird J)3f friction nnionj our o«o 
ficrulltci. Pof intlanre. Utl year Ihe Soriet governinenl had W 
ritnlrixJ with <• rritain adioiini «f ilruggtr over the question of 
crraliitg a srroml roaf an<t melaf (>a«e, without which «e cannot 
•Irtck'p fiiillirr. liul we lia«e afrrudy overcome Ihrse obstacles 
and sliall wxin have Ihit base. 

Whal cU« is nrcdrd? 

Hut this gDvrrnmenI should enjoy Ihe lupporl of the vast 
iiuurt of workers and peasants. Does our government enjoy such 
su|>{Mitl7 Yes. it docs You will Dnil no other governmenl in the 
world Dial enjoy* «uch support from the workers and peaunU 
ns does Die Snvici governmctil. There is no need for me la enlarge 
on the Rrowlh of SocialisI emulation. Ihe spread of shock wor^ 
the campalsn fur counlcr*plans. All these facts, which cirariy 
demonstrate the support which ihe vast masses give the Soviet 
government, are well known. 

UTiat else is needed to fulAI and overfulfil Ihe control Hgures 
for IU3I? 

A sysfeni wliicli is free of the incurable diseases of capiUlisO 
and which is greatly superior to capitalism. Crises, uneroployocnt. 
waste, poverty among Die masses — such are the incurable disease* 
of cupifaiisni. Our system does not suffer from these diseases hr 
cause power is in out hands, in the hands of Ihe working class, 
because we are conducting a planned economy, lystemalicalty 
cumulating resources and properly distributing them among 1^ 
diiTerrnI branches of national economy We are free of the ^ 
curable diseases of capitalism. This is what distinguishes us fro® 
capitalUm; this is what constitutes our decisive superiority ov 
capitalispi' See how the capitalists are trying to escape 
crisis. They arc reducing Ihe workers’ wages to o minimum. 
arc reducing the prices of raw materials and food products as '« 
as possible. But they do not want lo reduce the prices of 
laclured goods to any appmriable degree. This means that t e 
want to overcome the crisis at the expense of the principal 
sumers, at Ihe e.xpcnse of the workers, at Ihe expense of the p« 
ants, at the expense of the toilers in countries which 
■ Icrials and food. The capitalists are cutting the ground 

liieir own feet. Amt instead of emerging from the crisis - 
iteril^mew coiulilions siccuniulale which lead to a new, 
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even more severe crisis. The superiority .of uur system lies in 
Ibal wc have no crises of over'pr^uction, wc liave not and never 
will have millions of unemployed, we liavc no anarchy in produc- 
Itou; for wc nic conducting n pbiincd economy Nor is this all. We 
are a land of the most conccnlralcd industry in the world. This 
means that we can build our industry on the basis of the best 
technique and thereby secure an unprecedented productivity of 
labour, an unprecedented rate of accumulation. Our weakness in 
the past consisted in the fact lltal this industry was based upon 
scattered and small peasant farming. That was the case; it is no 
longer the case now. Soon, perhaps within a year, we will become 
the land of agriculture run on the largest scale in the world. This 
}car, the state farms and collective farms — and these are forms of 
large-scale agriculture — have already supplied half of all the grain 
ovailaLle tor the market. And that shows that our system, the 
Soviet system, afTords opporlunittes of rapid progress of which not 
a single bourgeois country can dream. 

What else is needed to advance with seven league strides? 

A Party sufflciently solid and united to direct the efforts of 
members of the working class to one purpose, one 
suillcienlly experienced not to be dismayed by difficulties, and 
|ystematical]y to pursue a correct, revolutionary Bolshevik policy. 
V* a Parly? We have. Is ils policy correct? It is; for 

.. in real successes. This 1$ now admitted not only by 

r friends but also by the enemies of the working class’. See how 
„ **fi'bnown ‘’honourable” gentlemen, Fish In America, 
^ rchill in England, PoIncar6 in France, fume and rave against 
do they fume and rave in this way? Because the 
wy 01 OUT Parly Is correct, because it is achieving success after 
success. - 

are the possibilities which should help us to 
llie figures for 1931, which should enable us to fulfil 

i„ j •“ I**® industries even 

condition for the fulfilment of the plan 
objective” possibilities. 

' I'ossibilities? second condition, the ability to make use of these 

^'ords.’are our factories, milts and mines efficiently 
f L'nfori'^”^ '***"“ *” *” respect? 

everything is in order here. And we, as 
i *^1031 ' *'*^*'^ frankly and openly, 

! 
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Wliat docs- direcliiig production mean? Tlicre arc people among 
us who do not always treat the question of factory nianagcraent iu 
a Bolshevik 'way. There arc many people among us who Ihinl 
that to direct means to sign papers. This is sad, but tru& At times 
one cuiinol help recalling Shchedrin’s Pompadours. Do you reiuem* 
her how lady Pompadour taught the young Pompadour: "Don't 
break your head over science, don’t go into details, let others do 
this, it is not your business — your business is to direct, to sign 
papers." It must be admitted to our shame that even aniung us 
Bolsheviks there are not a few who direct by signing papers. Out 
as for going into the details of the business, learning technique, 
becoming master of the business — why, by no manner of means. 

How is it that wc Bolsheviks, who have made three revolu- 
tions, who emerged victorious from liie bitter Civil tVar, who hate 
solved the vast problem of building up industry, who have s^mag 
the peasantry to the path of Socialism — how is it that in thf 
of directing production wc bow to a slip of paper? 

The reason is liiat if is easier to sign papers than to direct p« 
duction. And so, many business executives cliose this line of 
resistance. Wc. too. in the centre, bear a share of Iheblatne. About 
ten years ago a slogan was issued: "Sinct Communists do not 
properly understand the technique of production, since they 
yet to learn the art of management, let the old technicians and 
engineers — the experts — carry on prodiieJj'on, and you, Comnij** 
nists, do not interfere with the technique of the business; bul win t 
not interfering, study technique study ItJC art of managmicn 
tirelessly, in order, taler on, to bcronie, together with the exper 
who are loyal to us, true leaders of industry, true masters of l*f 
business.” Sucli was the slogan. Out how did it work out? 
second part of this formula was cast aside, for it is harder to s u • 
than to sign papers; and the lirsl part of the formula was 
ized: noii'inlcrfcrcncc was inlcrpivlfd to mean refraining r 
studying the technique of production. The result has been o 
sense, harmful and dangerous nonsense, whicli the sooner 


discard the belter. 

Life itself has more than once signalled to us that all '' 
well in this field. The Sbakhly case was the first s gnau 
Shakhly case showed that the Parly organizations and the ' 
unions lacked revolutionary vigilance. It showed iJml our 
executives were disgracefully backward hi regard to the " . * 

of technology; that some of the old engineers and ec i 
working without supervision, were more prone to engage 
ing activities, especially as they were constantly ng 
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by “olTers” from our enemies abroad. The second signal wai the 
“Industrial Party” trial. 

or course, the underlying cause of wrecking activities is the 
dass struggle. Of course, the class enemy is turiously resisting the 
Socialist olTensive. This alone, however, is not an adequate ex- 
planation for the luxuriant growth of wrecking activities. 

How is it that sabotage has assumed such wide dimensions? 
Who is to blame for this? We are to blame. Had we handled the 
business of industrial management dilTerenlly, had wc started 
much earlier to learn the technique of the business, to master 
technique, had we more frequently and efficiently intervened in 
the management of production, the wreckers could not have done 
w much damage. 

We must ourselves become experts, masters of the business; we 
must turn to technical science — such was the lesson life itself was 
teaching us. But neither tlie first signal, nor even the second signal, 
brought about the necessary change It la tine, it is hieh line that 
turned towards technique. It 1$ time we east aside the old 
“Ofian, the obsolete slogan of non-inU*rfcrcnce in technique, and 
eurselves become specialists, experts, complete maslers in our 
'’Mioui lines. 

H is frequently asked: Why have we not one man manage- 
®enl? We do not have it and will not have it until we have mas- 
tered leclinlque. Until there are among us Bolsheviks a sufnrient 
Bumber of people thoroughly familiar with technique, economics 
Bfd finance, we will not have real one-man management. You 
^ write as many resolutions as you please, lake as many vows 
you please, but, unless you master the technique, economics 
and finance of the mill, factory or mine, nothing will come of it, 
"e Will be no one-man management. 

Hence, the task 'is for us to master technique ourselves, to 
^me the masters of the job ourselves. This is the sole guarantee 
®l our plans will be carried out In full, and that one-man manage- 
“M win b, „„br,.hcd. 

of course, is no easy matter; but it can certainty be ac- 
pushed. Science, icclinkal experience, knowledge, are all 
tom^* be acquired. We may not have them today, but 

will. The main thing Is to have the passionate Bol- 
lion master technique, to master the science of produe- 

theA *!an be achieved, everything can be overcome, if 

I* a passionate desire to do so. 

Ihe j ^°™‘'fimes asked whether it is not possible to slow down 
Po a bit, to put a check on the movement. No, comrades. 
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it is not pussiblel The Iciupo uiusl uol be rtduceili On Ihe coniriTy, 
ue must incrense U as much as is williiu our powers and possibili- 
ties. This is dirloled to us by our obligations to the workers and 
peasants of tJie l/.S.S.H. This is dictated to us by our obtigatioM 
to the working class of the whole world. 

To slacken the tempo would mean falling beliind. And lliese 
who fall behind gel beaten. But we do not want to be beaten. Nn. 
we refuse to be beaten! One feature of the history of old Rusua 
W8S the continual beatings she sutfered for falling behind, for 
her backw-ardness. She w,is beaten by the Mongol khans. She 
was beaten by the Turkish beys. She was beaten by the Stti-disb 
feudal lords. She was bi-alen by the Polish and Lilhuanian gentry. 
She was beaten by tlie British and French eapilniists. She wai 
beaten by the -lapanese barons. All beat her — for her baekwanl- 
ness: for inilitary backwardni'ss. for cullural backwardness 
political backwardness, for induslriai backwardness, for agricul- 
tural h.'ickwardiiess She was beaten because to do so was profit- 
able and could he done with impunity. Do you rcmeiiiber 
words of the pre-revolutionary poet: "You are poor and abundant, 
mighty and impotent. Mother Bussia." Tlic«e words of the oM 
poet were well learned by those scnllciucn. They beat her,_ so)w 
“You are abun<l.inl,’' so one can enrich oneself nl your Mpcn»ft 
They beat her, saying: “Voi» are poor and impolent," so jou f*” 
bo beaten and plundered with Impunity. Such is the law of I'* 
csploiiers — to beat the backward and the weak, it is the i*^^**^ 
Jaw of c.'ipitalisni. You ore backward, you ore weak— Ihcrcfu^ 
you are wrong; hence, you can be beaten and enslaved. <' 
are miglily — therefore you are right; hence, we must be warj 
of you. 

That is why we must no longer lag behind. . 

In the past we had no fatherland, nor could 
now that we have overthrown capitalism and power is In • 

of the working class, we have a fatherland, and we will c 
its independence. Do you want our Socialist fatherland lo be r 
and lo lose its independence? If you do not svani fhJs you 
put an end to its backwardness in the shortest ^y,. 

develop genuine Bolshevik tempo in building up its Socia i» 
tern of economy. There is no other way. Tlinl B why 
during Itie October Itesolulion; “Either perish, or over a 
outstrip the advanced capiialul countries.” .nfrlrj. 

W’e are fifty or a hundred years behind the advance co 
* must make good ibis distance in ten years. Eilhff * 
they crush us. 
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. Tliis is nhat our obligations to the worki-rs and peasants of 
le US.SK. dictate to us. 


But we have other, still more serious and more important obIi^!a< 
ons. They are our obligations to the world proletariat, They 
iindde with out obUgalions to the workers and peasants of Ibe 
■SSR. Bui we place them higher. The working class of the 
•S.S.R. is part of the world working class. We achieved victory 
ot only as a fesull of the efforts of the working class of the 
•SSK, but also thanks to the support of the working class of 
le world. Without this support wewould have been lorn to pieces 
ago. It is said that our country is (he shock-brigade of (he 
rolitariat of all countries. This is well said. Bui this imposes very 
mous obligations upon us. Why does the international proletariat 
upporl us? How Hid we merit this support? By the fad that we 
the first to hurl ourselves into, the bailie against capitalism, 
'e were the first to establish a working class slate, we were the 
fit to start building Socialism. By the fact that we are doing 
jork which, if successful, will change the whole world and free 
entire working class. But what is needed for success? The 
litninalion of oiu backwardness, the development of a high Bol* 
nevlk tempo of construction. We must march forward in such 
^'ay that the working class of the whole world, looking at ut. 

say. “This is my vanguard, this is my shock-brigade, this ia 
tiy working-class slate, this is my fatherland; they are promoting 
ncir cause, which is our cause, and they are doing this well; let 


* support them against the capitalists and spread the cause of the 
‘Ofld revolution.” Must we not justify the hopes of the world’s 
''otking class, must we not fulfil our obligations to them? Ves, we 
eusl if we jo not want utterly to disgrace ourselves. 

^uch arc our obligations, internal and international. 

‘Ou see, they dictatc-to us a Bolshevik tempo of development. 
'*'11 not ,say iliat wc have accomplished nothing in regard 
, ‘''^‘’noinic management during these years. In fact, we have 
cconiplis),c^ a good deal. We have doubled our industrial output 
with the pre-war leveL We have created the largest 
^ ® I'Kricullurai pniduclion in the world. But we could have 
^wompliviied more had we tried hard during this period really 
ll'e iiusinevv of production, tlie technique of production, 
* ‘nanclal and ccouoinic ride of it. 
las"” at most we must make good the disl.ince we are 

advanced ra{uhtlist countries. We have all Ihe 
abitli ** ®PP”riunilies for this. The only thing lacking is the 
y lo make proper use of these opportunities. .\nd that depends 
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Oil Ilf. Onli/ on ut! U h lime we learned to ute these opportunitia. 
It Is lime to pul an end lo the rotten policy of non-interference 
id pnxluclicid. It It time to attopl a new policy, a policy adapled 
In the limes— tlic policy of Inlerferini; in cverythinj;. Jf you are a 
fnrtnry mnnngcr, ilirn interfere in nil llic .slTairs nf tlie factory, 
tmik into every Ihitig, let noiliing escape you, icam and team again, 
ihilslicsiks must muster trclinir]uc. f| i« lime noMieriks llicmse/res 
heenmr experts. In Hie period of reconstruction Icclmiquc dcades 
cverylliiiig. And n hiisincas executive wliu docs not want to study 
Iccliniqiie. who docs not ss-ant l» imisler Icclinique, U a joke and 
not iiti executive. 

It is said tliflt it is hard l» master trchiiiriue. Tliis is not true! 
Tlicrc are no fortresses wliirli Ilotsliesiks cannot capture, 
have solvcil :i numlter of mast difflcult prohlemi. .Wc lus'c over 
thrown opitutism. Wc have assiimeil j>ower. We have iuilt up 
a liugu SiieinlM industry. We have liirneit the middle peasants 
the palli of .Stichilism. Wc have uircuily iiccoinplishrf what 
most imjMirtant fnmi the iwinl of s-iew of construction. "T* 
rviiiHlns l<i he done is not so mucli: to study leclmique, to niasti 
science. .\nd sslien wc Iia\-c done this wc will develop a tempo < 
whicli sve ilare not even dream at present. .Vnd we can do tlu* 
ss'e really want to. 



NEW CONDITIONS— NEW TASKS IN ECONOMIC 
CONSTRUCTION 

(SPEECH DELIVERED AT A CONFERENCE OF BUSINESS EXECUTIVES, 
JUNE 73, l«3l) 


Conuadcsl The materials presented to this Conference show 
tliat as regards the fulfilment of the plan our industry presents a 
rather molley picture. Some branches of industry has-e incrca.scd 
Output during the past five months 40 to 60 per cent as compared 
*ith last year. Other branches have increased output not more 
than 20 lu 30 per cent. And, finally, there arc certain branchca 
that show a very small incrc‘ase. only ft to tO per cent, and even 
less. Among the latter we must include coal mining and Ihe iron 
*0^ steel industry. The picture, as you see, is a molley one. 

iiow is this to be esplaincd? Wliat is Ihe reason for Ihe fad 
that certain branches of industry arc lagging behind others? Why 
ft il that certain branches of industry show an increase of only 
?0lo25 per cent; while coal mining and the iron and steel Industry 
esen a smaller Increase and are trailing behind other 
wsnchcif 

The reason is that lately the conditions of developnjent of 
•aJustry have radically changed; new conditions demanding new 
■uclhods of management have arisen; but some of our budness 
««utiies, instead of chan«ing their methods, ore still eonlmumg 
1“ old way. Hence, the new conditions of development of 
Oauslry demand new methods of work; but some of our business 
*stTulivcs do not see this and do not realize that they must now 
* °pl new methods of management, 

** the reason why certain of our Industries are lagging 

What are the new conditions of development of our industry? 
"o* did they arise? 

''eesn enumerate at least $1* such new conditions, 
us examine them. 
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i. MllOUH POWEJf 

l'ir\l of nil, llicrc iillie quctlioii of (he supply ut labour potper 
for nur farlnricv rormcrly, llie workers Uicmsclvcs usually fame 
111 llie facloriri and mills lo seek work— -hence, to some Mlcnt, 
{hltiKs were left In lake liieir own course In this sphere. .Xnd Ibinp 
could be allowed to take ilicir own course because there was 
uiicniploymcnl, there was das* diircrcntiation among the rural 
population, there w.rs poscriy and fear of stanation, which drove 
people from the counlr>'side to the towns. You remember the ^o^ 
mula: ''Tlie ftighl of the mueliik from the countryside to the towns." 
Whul compelled llic peasant to fli-u from the couiilrysidc to the 
towns? Thu fe.ar of starvation, itnemploymenl, the fact that the 
s'lifuKe svas like :i slepmolVr to liiiii. and he was ready lo Bee 
from his vill.ij'c lo the dcsil bimself, if oidy lie could Hnd some 
.sort of \v«irk. 

.Such, or ne.irly such, svas the state of affairs in the rreetd 
past. 

Can it hv said Hint the same conditions prev.'iil now? No, tl»* 
cannot be said. On the contrary, conditions itas’c now radicaJJ.'" 
changed. And because conditions have changed we no longer 
,1 spontaneous indux of labour power. Wlial, in point of fact, bss 
changed during Ibis period? Firstly, we have done away »'lh 
unemployment— -hence we have abolished a force that weigbei 
heavily on the "labour market.” Secondly, we have cut at the roo 
of class ditTcrenliation in the countryside — hence we have abnlishr 
mass poverty which drove the pcas.anl from the countryside to tb® 
towns. And, Pmally, we have supplied the rural districts with Id'* 
of thousands of tractors and agricultural machines; we lm*e 
smashed llic kulak, wc have orgaiiucd colfc-clive farms and b"'* 
given the peasants the opportunity to live and work like human 
beings. The countryside can no longer be rcg.irdeil as a.slcpmot m 
lo the peasant. And precisely because il can no longer be 
as a stepmother, the peasant {s b^inmng lo settle down m 
countryside; we no longer have the "flight of the murhik r" 
the rognlryside lo the towns’* and a spontaneous infliix of 1" o" 
power. 

As you see, we now hasc an entirely new silu.ilioii .nud 
conditions in regard lo ensuring lalwiir power for our fac on 

What follows from this? 

It follows, first, that we must nq longer count on a spon a- 
neous influx of labour power. This means that wc must p^ss 
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he “policy" of waiting for Ihe spontaneous influx lo the policy 
il organized recruiting of workers for industry. But there is only 
me way of achieving this — that of contracts concluded between 
he business organizations and Ihe collective farms and collcrtise 
armers. As you are aware, certain business organizations and 
ollcflive farms have already adopted this metliod: and experience 
iss shown that this practice has very Iniportanl advantages boll) 
or the colicctise farms and for the industrial enterprises. 

It follows, secondly, that we uiusl proceed immediately to 
ntcimmze the heavier processes of labour and dcselop this mccha* 
‘nation to the utmost (timber industry, building industry, coal 
ndusiry. loading and unloading, transport, iron and steel industry, 
‘to-l. This, of course, does not mean that we must abandon manual 
abour enlirdy. On the contrary, manual labour will continue lo 
'Isy an important part in production for a long lime lo come. 
ul it does mean that mechaniralion of labour pioccsscs is for 
II Ihe nrio and decisive factor, without which wc shall be unable 
0 maintain either our tempo or Ihe new scale of production. 

There are still quite a rtumber of our business executives who 
a not ‘•believe" cither in mechanization or in conlrncls with col- 
I'c farms, These arc the cxecnti\t*s who fail to imdrrstnnd the 
wnditions, who do not want lo work in the new way and 
I^Sh for the “good old times" when labour power "flocked'’ to 
ustrial enterprises “as a mailer of course." Needless to Ay, such 
“tincss eicculises are as remote from the new tasks In economic 
ij"' ruction demanded by the new conditions ns llie sky from 
earth, nvidontly lljcy think that the diffiriillies in the supply 
abour power arc of .t fnrluilous nature and that Ihe shortage 
ii ^ j power will disappear of its own accord, so lo speak. This 
» elusion, comrades. The diflicuilie' in the supply of labour 
eannof disappear of themselves They will disappear only 
our o.„ .(Tort,. 

(, 'bf Insk is to reeruit hbour pwvrr In an organized u>op. 

confror/i with the eolUctive fariits, mid to media- 

iImI*'*' '* position with regarvJ to the Ilrsl new condition of 
'"^opuicnl of our industry. 

* turn lo the second condition. 
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2. WAGES 


I have just spoken about the organized recruiting of n-orkert 
for our factories. Out recruiting workers is only part of the job. 
In order lo ensure the necessary labour power for our factories 
we must see lo it that the workers remain in the factories and lhal 
the latter have a more or less permanent personnel It need hsrdlf 
be proved that without a permanent personnel of workers who 
have more or less mastered the technique of production and haw 
become accustomed to the new machinery it will be impossible to 
make any headway, impossible lo fulfil the production plans. Uo* 
less this is achieved, we shall have lo keep on teaching nr* 
workers and to spend half Ihe time on training them instead of 
making use of this time for production. What is actually happen* 
ing now? Can it be said lhal our factories have a more or Iw 
permanent personnel? Unfortunately, Ihis cannot be said. On ln< 
contrary, we still have a heavy turnover of labour power In nnf 
factories. Moreover, in a number of factories the turnover of lahn“j 
power Is not disappearing, but, on the contrary, is Increasing if 
becoming more marked. At any rale, you will find few 
where the personnel docs not change at least to Ihe extent of 
to 40 per cent of the total In Ihe course of a half year, or even 


one quarter. , 

Formprly. during the period of restoration of our inouv 17 ^ 
when its It-ehnical rquipment was not very complex and the 
of production not very large, it was more or less possible to 
crate” this heavy turnover of labour power. Now it Is sn® , 
matter. Conditions have changed radically. Now, In the pen 
intensive reconstruction, when Ihe scale of production has “V 
gigantic and technical equipment has become extremely wmp 
the heavy turnover of labour power has become 
production, which Is disorganizing our factories. To 
heavy tuniover of labour power now would mean the d's n 
tion of our industry, it would mean wrecking the 
fuiniling production plans and ruining llie opporlun I es 
proving the quality of the articles produced. . 

What Is the cause of the heavy turnover of labour P®"' 

The cause is the wrong structure of wages, the 
scales, the “I-eflist" practice of wage equailralion. In a 0 


Gur factories wage scales are drawn up In such a way ■* 
ealJy wipe out the difference Ulwcen skilled laUmf anJ » ^ 

labour, Utweeo heavy work and ligl>l work, it,» 

wage e»iuaUzallon Is lhal Hie unskilled worker beki I le 
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lo become a skilled worker and is thus deprived of the prospect 
of advancement; as a result he feck himself a “sojourner” in the 
faclory, working only temporarily so as to earn a little and then 
Ro off to “seek his fortune” elsewhere. The rnnsequence of wage 
equalization is that the skilled worker is obliged to wander from 
factory lo factory until he finds one where his skill is properly 
•rPfcciated. 

litnie, the “Rencral” drift from faclory to faclory; hence, the 
heavy turnover of labour power. 

in order to put an end lo this evil we must alwijsb wage equal* 
Ization and disrard the old wage scales In order lo put an end 
to this evil we must draw up wage scales that will lake into account 
the dilTercnce between skilled labour and unskilled labour, be* 
t*ren heavy work and light work. We cannot lolenile a silualinn 
'here a rnlling*mi1l hand in a steel milt earns no more than a 
weeper, We cannot tolerate a situation where a railway locomo* 
hv» driver earns only as much aso copying clerk. .Mar* and Lenin 
that the diderence between skilled labour and unskilled bbour 
even under Socialism, esets after classes had been 
•twlished; that only under Communism would this dilfcrrnce 
^P^'3r and that, therefore, even under Socialism “wages” must 
^ P*id arcnrditis lo work performed and not according lo needs, 
“t the cqualitarians among our business executives and trade 
officials do not agree with this and believe that under our 
»ivl sjslem this dilTerencc has already div-ippcared. Who isrigliL 
i or the cqua1ilarian«7 We must take it that it 

V '•’d Lenin who are right. But if that is so. it follows that 
*^^**'** “t’ wage scales on the “principie” of wage equaliia* 
without taking into account the dilTcrcnce between skilled 
l*eninl *>nskilled labour, breaks with Marxism, breaks with 

^ In every industry. In every faclory. in every department of 
^^•clory, there is a leading group of more or less skilled workers 
^^3 must first of all, and particularly, be retained in induitrv if 
Want lo secure for the factories a permanent personnel 
Bj *3ding groups of workers are the chief link in production. 
•'"'"S them in the faclory. in the department, we can retain 
personnel ond put an end lo the heavy turnover of 
retain them In the factories* We 
*1” f^em only by promoting them to higher posiUons, by 
thjj of their wages, by Introducing a syslcm of payment 

'lut j worker hi*, due according lo qualification. And 

promoting them to higher positions .md raiving tlieir 



wage level Imply? II Implies, apart Irom evcrylliing else, opening 
up prospeets for the unskilled worker and giving him a stitnulos 
to rlso higher, to rise to the category of a skilled worker. You 
know yourselves that we now need hundreds of thousands and even 
millions of skilled workers. Hut in order to get skilled workers we 
must give the unskilled worker a stimulus and prospect of advance- 
ment, of rising to a higher position. And the more boldly we do 
this (he heller: for this is (lie principal means of putting an end 
lo the heavy labour turnover. To economise in this matter would 
he criminal, it would be going against the interests of our Sodaiist 
industry. 

I 3 ut this is not all. 

In order to retain the workers in the factories we must still 
further improve the supply of prndurls to the workers and improve 

their housing .conditions. It cannot he denied that not a Villi has 
been accomplished during the last few years in tlie sphere of 
housing construction and as regards improving the supply of pro^* 
nets to the workers. Rut what has been accomplished is allogelh*^ 
inadequate compared with ilic rapidly growing requircnieats 0/ 
the workers, it will not do lo plead that there were fewer bousM 
before than there are now and that therefore we can rest content 
with (be results achieved. Soe will it do lo plead that workers 
supplies w-cre far worse before than they are now and therefor* 
we can be satisfied with the present situation. Only (hose who*** 
rotten to the core can content themselves with references to »ha 
existed In the past. We must proceed, not from the past, hut fwns 
the growing requirements of the workers today. We must r*®’'** 
that- the conditions of life of the workers base radically 
ID our country. Tlie worker today is not what he was before, 
worker today, our Soviet worker., wants to live so as to have all 
material and etillural needs salLsned; in respect of food, 
conditions, cultural and all other requirements. lie has a rig 
this, and it is our duty to secure those conditions for him. r > 
our worker does not suiTerfrom unemployment: he is free from 
yoke of capitalism: he is no longer a slave, hul the master 0 
job. But this is not enough. He demands that all his materia 
cultural requirement? be eafuml, and if is our duly to 
demand. Do not forget that we ourselves are now pulling ^ 
demands to the workers — we demand labour discipline, m 
elTorl. emulation, shock work- Do not forget that the vast 
(y of workers have accepted these demand? of the Sove ?? .j 
ment with great enthusiasm and arc cnirylng them out .j. 

Do not be surprised, therefore, that, while carrying ou * 
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inaiiJs of Ihe Soviet goti-rninciil, Ihe workers in tlicir turn demand 
that the Soviet guicrnnicnl shall carry out Us pledge further to 
improve their material niid cultural cundiiinns 

Hence, the tusk is/o pul an end to the hcaor; furnouer of labour 
potiier, lo (Jo niony mi/Ji iiiage equalizalion, to orgonire wages 
ptopttlg nnrf /o improue the Iwimj conditions of the workers. 

riiis is ttie position with regard lo the second new condition 
“f developinciii of our induslry. 
f'Ct us turn lo the third condition. 

3. THE ORGANIZATION OF WORK 

I have said llial it Ss necessary lu pul an end to the heavy lurn- 
o^cr of labour power, lo retain the workers in tl>c factories. But 
telaining the workers in the Inclories is not all; the matter does 
e»d there. It is not enough to put an end lo the heavy turn- 
o^er of labour power. Wo must place the workers in conditions that 
*'l enable lliein to work etllcieiitly. lo increase their productivity 
to improve the qujiily of Ihe products Consequently, we must 
in work in the factories as lo bring about an increase 

tuarl productivity from moiilli to month, from quarter lo 

facia"*" present organization of labour in our 

. meets the modern requirements of production? Unlor- 
ofV**^'-^*** cunnot be said. At all events, there are still a number 
''I'vre labour is organized abominably, where instead 
sh coordination of work there is disorder and confusion, 

irr of responsibility for the work done there is absolute 

^^ponsibiliiy, absolute Jack vf personal responsibihig 
plet 1*** personal responsibility mean? II means corn- 

lack* responsibility for work that is entrusted lo anyone, 

thcre° for machinery and tools. Naturally, when 

incr ** personal responsibility we cannot expect a tangible 
of *** productivity of labour, an improvement in the quality 
Yoy 1 exercise of care in handling machinery and tpols. 

'*1* It* personal responsibility led lo on the rail- 

** leading to the same result in industry. We have abo- 
biiiiy * ^ysU-m under which there was lack of personal responsi- 
niustd^ih*^ ^”'1 have thus improved their work. We 

er 'u induslry if we are to raise its work lo a high- 

’^e could “manage” somehow' or other with bad 
‘on of labour, which gets on quite nicely without personal 
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willi<iii[ e»4.*i-y niun liciiij; mponsiWe fur llie job 
i-iitnisU'd I)) Now it is u diircrcDl mailer, ConJilions bare en* 
lircly cIiui>({(h!. Wilh Ifie )ircs«rti( vasi scale of production and the 
existence o{ giant enterprises, lack of personal responsibility has 
become the plague of Industry, which Is jeopardizing all our achieve* 
iiients in our factories in the sphere of production and orgamutioa 
IIow is it that lack of personal responsibility bas become the 
rule in a number of factories? It entered Ibe factories as the ilie- 
gilimatc companion of the uninterrupted working-week, it would 
be wrong to assert tlmt the unintemiplcd week necessarily Icadi 
to luck of personal rusponsibilily in production. If work is properly 
organized, if each one is made responsible for a dciinile job, if 
dcilnitc groups of workers arc assigned to machines, if Ibe shifts 
arc properly organized so that they corrcs|>ond in quality and 
skill — given such caiidtiioiis. the uninterrupted week leads to a 
tremendous increase in labour productivity, to an improveffical 
in quality of work and to llic eradication of Ihe system under 
which there is a lack of personal responsibility. Such is the cas« 
on the railways, for example, where Ihe uninterrupted week is la 
force, but where the system under which there was no personal 
responsibility has been done away wilh. Can it be said that lb# 
position in regard to llie uninterrupted week is equally salisfacfory 
in industrial vnlcrprises? Unfortunately, this cannot be , 
fact of the matter is that a number of our factories adopted tlic 
uninterrupted week far loo hastily, without the necessary prepa 
rations, without properly organizing shifts so that they more or 
less correspond in quality and skill, without making each ^ 
responsible for a delinile job. Tlie result is that the uninterrup 
week, left to itself, has given rise to a lack of personal responsiW' 
Ity. The result is that In a numberof factories we have the ““'"J, 
rupted week on paper, in words, and lack of P^tsonal responsi 
ity. not on paper, but in actual operation. The result is Ilia 
is no sense of responsibility for Ihe job, macluncs are handle 
Icssly and break down frequently, and there is no stlmu u* 
increasing the productivity of labour. It is not for nothing e 
workers say: “We could raise the produclivily of our 
bring about real improvement: but who is going to apprccia 
nobody is responsible for anything?” .jUlj 

It follows from this that some of our comrades were 
too hasty in introducing the unintcrruptecl week, an 
hurry distorted it and transformed it into a system im e .jj^g 
personal responsibility is eliminated. There are two oiTsoiisl 

an end to this situation and of doing away with lac P 
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rcsiwusibiliiy: till,cr change liic method oi cnfoicing the uninicr- 
«iha I . ^ r«»u!l in lack of j)crsonal respoii- 

nnt ?’.'** "‘I.* railways, or. where the conditions do 

avour this, abandon llic ooiuinal uninlcrrupled week, tem- 
inTiT 1 °^* interrupted, six-day week, as was recently done 
'"Srad Tractor Works, and then set about creating the 
iniPrnm.*^ * permit of a return to a real, not nominal, un- 

unmlerniplcd week that does not involve 
e^minahon of personal responsibility. 

Ihere is no olher way. 

Uiis^/i^ business executives understand 

tear ih7i .i ‘ n '^hy? Because, evidently, they 

truth? since when have Bolsheviks begun to fear the 

week h, * •'■nc that in a number of factories the uninterrupted 

been Awl !" personal responsibility and has thus 

u uninp«°^ extreme? The question is: who wants such 

of Ihit. fift week? Who can dare assert that tlie preservation 
Uni thanTfc ** distorted uninlemipted week is more impor- 
tl'^iviiv nt f organiration of labour, than increased pro- 

inleresi. than a genuine uninterrupted week, than the 

'e burv II. ^ncljlist industry? 1$ it not clear that the sooner 

tti* uninterrupted week the sooner will we achieve 

*»ck? ^ * genuine, and not only nominal, uninterrupted 


lack of ‘*‘*”*‘ ** 

‘peechcs"\t^"^ means of incantations and glib 

who in ti • * know a number of business executives 

Ihnnsehes'*^^^ against lack of personal responsibility confine 
the lack '’.*^^^*‘‘"6 at meetings now and again, hurling curses 
“her such ° P®”ouaI responsibility, evidently in the belief that 
of its ow *^^*^”®* personal responsibility will disappear 

’*'«? Iliink *** speak. They are grievously mistaken 

with by 5 p I * personal responsibility can be done away 

^^^Ponsibin ^ incantations. No, comrades, lack of personal 

“*“*1 pul a ^ disappear of itself. We alone can and 

** helm and we 

“Ponsibiiitv^ i*ii!°^ everything, including the lack of personal re- 
'* would be far belter if our business 
* ®oplli ’or”i ^ making speeches and incantations, spent 
ho«ev*p •■(_! factory, studied every detail, 

^®°oal Tf '^hour organizalion. pul an end to lack of 

^deoce these places and then applied the cx- 

"e at the given enterprise to other enterprises. That 
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woul.J U Ut UUer. ThJi wuulJ U rwUy Rxf'J'nS 
«f jHtv.iul flgMiiia lor Jhe proper. n.,lil.ev»k or^ 

ir.ilii>it «»l l.*lnMif. lot Uie |ifr»per il«Ull>ulion of forces »n lti< 

'""[rencr. \he UA it to put «/J tn-l tn lock 0/ pttswo! tnyuoM- 
hlUtg, to impiovt the ofjOMiatioa of lobout and to ucuit the prw 
tr dlltnl/ntutn ol /offr. In out tnltrpiiits. 

Tlii» ll ll.r p.iilllon »ill. irgirJ In Hit H.irJ nc» cond.J.» M 
ilm-lupiiirDl of our fntlu%liy 

I.ct iti liitii to flip foorlli oiioililion. 


4 4 \V()llKINr..r.l.l.SS ISDlfSTflfAL ANt) TEntNICAl- 
INTEI.I.IGENTS1A 


Tfip lilUJilon lioi alpo clian;.-J In tt;nrJ to "" .““““S 
,l.fl of fnJu.fpy ifpoctnffy. »n<l >» rPSonl 
fprtlilical pcppoiini'l in parlicutar. - induilry 

Fonnufy. file main wntcf of <“PP 
llio coat and Iron and .Irrl Pai. in flip TJ lad 

plird niclal to alf nor induafnal ri'Sioni; Ihp ja 

Uningrad. ft also suppllrd coal lo Itic P''"“^ ' j„2,porfani 
the U.SS.H. I leave oul Hie Utah because II P'“>'^,.“^ had 
pari In comparison wilh llic Dontll Basin, |J’i„dn 5 lrJl 

llirec main ecnlrcs tor training people lor leading P“’‘ 

Ihe Sniilli, llie Moseos. diviriet and Ihe '-eningrad dislne 
ally, under Ihose eondilion. see could „ald 

very amall engineering and Icclinical forces that 
possiblv postcss at lUal time. 

Snell was Hie siiuation in Hie rceenl pasi- 
Bui Ihe iilualion is now enlirely diBere . , and 

I Ihlnk. lhal if we nioinlain Ihe presenl rale of P 
giganlic scale ol prodoelion Ihe “ L^mioa coal sad 

Lse will not soinee. As yon a|y "'“Yirease i» ‘I* 

metal arc already inadeqoale. in j „ a resull "I 

output. As you are aware, we have b'e" “ 8 

this, to creale a new coal and iron and sic I 


this, to creale a new coal and iron and steel tose m^^^ 
the Urals-Kuabai region. As you are awar , ^aeogh 

this base has been not without success. But lhal ■ 


this base has been not wnnoui suv • industry in aiao 
We must procei-d lo creale an iron and sIK alteadj 

il.sell lo satisfy her own growing ^uireinen , A 
creating it. Besides this, we mi»t '"f' |j„ „e mushdei''"' 


creating it. Besides llus, we mu Pinallv. wc nma*- — 

rous metals in Karakhslan and “ dictated by ibe 
extensive railroad construction. That 
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Df Ibe U4^.n. ai a wlioJc— by Ihf [nicrcits of the border repub- 
licj » «tll as of the centre. 

Bui it fiilluus from iliis that vtc rau no Iiiii(;it iiiaungc with 
llie tcry small niijinccriiii;, trchiiicsil and udininivtraiiw stjlfs 
»ilh *liicli we managed furmcrly. Il fullous that Ihe old centres 
for training engineering and technical forces are no longer ade- 
luale, that we must create a network of new centre*— in Ihe Urals, 
la Siberia anj in Central Asia We must now en*urc Ihr supply of 
wee limes, fisc times the number of engineering, technical and 
aatninislralise forces for industry if we seriously mtend to curry 
out the program of the Socialist iiidusIriatUalion of the U.S S It 
But We do not need just any Iiiid of administralis'C, engineer- 
's »nd Uthnicil forces. We nci-d xiirii udministralivc, engineer- 
■JJ and technical forces as urc eapahte of underAliindiiig tlie policy 
® me forking class of our country, are capable of assimilating 
jwlicy and arc ready to carry il out conscientiously. And what 
“s this meaiifTliis means that our country lias entered a phase 
in whicli tlic toori-iny chtt mint create its own 
Inen^ • f^'f^'nieal iiiteUi'jenItia, one that u cii|>.)blc of upliold- 
8 lie interests of tlic working ckiss in production as the interests 
” Ihe ruling class. 

* 0 ruling class lias managed without its own intelligentsia, 
grounds for bcliesing that ttie working class of Ihe 
manage willioul its own industrial and technical in- 

liu^* goscriimenl has taken this fact into accmini ami 

in ff’® doors of all the higher oincalional inslilutions 

flast*? of iialional economy to members of Ihe working 

flial lens of thousands of working class and peas- 
"Tier ** f Ihe higher educational institutions. 

•“11011^* under capitalism, Ihe higher educational insti- 

Ih, Sov"r® monopoly of the scions <»f tfie rich— today, under 
naij i *y*f*^™' the working class and peasant youth predomi- 
msiiiu, "‘■^.‘''sfllutions. There is no doubt tlial our educational 
*"‘1 cne^'** turning out thousands of new technicians 

Bui commanders for our Induslries. 

the ®"’y one side of the matter. The other side is that 

'i'l technical intelligentsia of the working class 

’iirouTf, "®f ®uly from among those wlio have passed 

P'^ftical * '■'^hlulions of liigher learning, but also from among 
•■U'inD 1 ),'*°'^*^®'^* ®ur factories, from the skilled workers, from 
Th class cultural forces in the mills, facloriei and 

h~it) 3 ] ^ ■'•hialors of Socialist emulation, the leaders of shock- 
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brigades, pracllcal iiispircrs ol labour cniliusiasm, organizers i 
ssork ill llio various scclioiis of our consiruclion — such is tlie oe 
slratuiii of Ibe working class that, together with the comrad 
wlio have juisscd through the institutions of liigher learning, mu 
funii tile cure of the intelligentsia of the working class, the loi 
of the coniinanding personnel of our industry. The task is not ! 
discourage these comrades who show initiative, but boldly I 
pruinulc them to commanding positions; to give Ibem llm OPP 
(unity to display their organizing abilities and the opporlunily I 
siippleincnt their knowledge; lo create suitable conditions for IIh’I 
to work in, not stinting money for Ibis purpose. 

Aiiiung lliL'sc comrades not a few arc non-Parfy propk- 
that should not prevent ns Irom boldly promoting them to leadinj 
positions. On the contrary, it is particularly these non-Pady w® 
rades who inu-sl receive our special alleniioo, who must be promol' 
ed lo commanding positions so that they may see for Iheinvchfl 
that the Paity appiecialcs capahlc and gifted wofkers. ^ 
rades think that only l*arly members may be placed in 
positions in the mills ami factories. This is the reason why 
not infrciiucntly shove aside nomParly comrades who po*** 
ability uiid iniliiilive and promote Pmly members Instead. ahnW 
they are less capable and show no inillalive. Needless to ^y. • ' 

Is nothing more stupid and reactionary than -such a 
so-called, it need hardly be proved that such a "policy can 
discredit the Parly and repel the non-Party workers from it. 
policy is by no means lo transforni Ihe Parly Into an net 

Our policy is to create an atmosphere of "niulual con c 
of "niuiuai conirol” {Ltnin) between Party and non-Party 
One of the reasons why uur Pally is strong among the wo 
class is that it pursues such a policy. . 

Ilciu'c, tlu> task is l<* tet to it that the ivorUno c/or* 
t/nS-S./?. hrif its otvn inJuttriat ami technical j,ijo 

This is tile postiion with regard lo Uie fourth new co 
of development of our industry. 

I.ct us turn to (he nflli condilinn. 

.'i. .SY.MPTO.M.S OF A CIIA.NT.E OF ATTITUDE A-'IONO 
Or.D INDr.STJU.\r. and' TECIIMCA b INTELLIGt.->*- ■ 

The question of our attitude towards Ihe old, 
trial and technical iulelligentsia is also presented In * jj,, ,JJ 
About two years ago llir more highly skilled section 
technical Intelligentsia was infected with Ihe disease o 
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Mure Ihun lhat,*at llul lime wrecking was a soil of fad. Some 
engaged in wrecking, others shielded Ihe wreckers, others again 
nashi'd their hands of what was going on and rcinaiiicd neutral, 
while still others sacillaled between Ihe Soviet government and the 
wreckers. Of course, the majority of the old technical intelligentsia 
continued to work more or less loyally. But wc are not speaking 
of llie majority now, hut of Ihe more highly skilled section of 
the technical inlelligcnIsU. 

What gase rise to Ihe wrecking movement? What fostered it? 
The intensilicalion of the class struggle in the U S.S R., the Soviet 
government's policy of offensive agaiosl the capitalist elements in 
lo*n and country, the resistance of Ihe latter to the policy of 
Ihe Soviet governmcnl, Ihe complexity of the iulernalional situation 
*nd Ihe ditficullics attending colleclive-larm and slate-farm devel- 
opment. While the activities of Ihe militant section oi the wreckers 
were augmented by the interventionist designs of the imperialists 
in capilalUt countries and by the grain difficulties within our 
country, the vacillations of Uie other section of the old fccbnical 
intelligentsia towards the uellve wreckers were encouraged by the 
Qodish utterances of the Trolskyile-Menshevik windbags to the ef* 
feet that "nuihiag will come of Ihecollective farms and stale furmi.” 
ii'ri “the Soviet power is degenerating anyhow and will shortly 
Mllapif,” tiiat ‘'Ihe QoUheviks by their policy are Ihem* 
*clves facilitating intervention,’* cic., etc. Besides, if even cerlam 
cld Bolsheviks among the Right deviationisis could not resist the 
epidemic” and wobbled away from Ihe Parly at that lime, U is 
‘“^prising that a section of the old technical intelligentsia who 
ad never breathed the spirit of Bolshevism, should, with the help 
also vacillate. 

‘*^aturally, under such circumstances, the Soviet government 
jjmld pursue only one policy towards Ihe old technical Intel- 
'gcntsia— Ihe policy of imashing Ihe active wreckers, teporaltng 
* ”®alraU and mtiiling ilsosc who were loyal. 

^al was a year or two ago. 

t.an we say that the same situation exists now? No, we cannot 
k ■' contrary, an entirely new situation has arisen. 

ciMl Uierc is the fact that we have routed and are sue- 

uliy overcoming the capitalist elements in town and country. 
- lhi$ cannot evoke joy among the old intelligentsia. Very 

But - express sympathy for their defeated friends. 

*J'®Palhizers, still less those who are neutral or who vacillate, 
thei^*'^ voluntarily agreeing to share Ihe fate of 

more active friends when the latter have sufTcred severe and 



lrrcpAr 4 t>Ic defeat. Further, we have overcome the grain difGcnl* 
tic«, AiiJ not only havr we ovcrtoine them hut we are now export' 
ing a larger <)UJtitily of grain than Jtas ever bern exported siau 
the cxi»ti-iirr ol the Sovii-I power. Con«L-(|U(nIly, this "argument*' of 
the vueitlalorv it iiIm) climiiialt-tl. Furllicrmorr, cti-n tlie blind caa 
nuw'trt' lhal at ri-garilt tlir front o( eollcciitc-farni and slalr* 
farm dcvelopinrnt we have gained a lit-rmile victory and achieved 
tri'ini'nduut xitc'enset. GMiM-qiirnlly, llie mott important ~^look 
In trade" of the old iiilrlligrultia li.1t gone by the board. At !ot 
iJic hopes 0/ JJjp bourgeojt inlejligenltia /or foreign jnlertcnlioa, d 
mtisl be ailinillcd lhal. fur the lime ta'ing at ieati, liicy hate proved 
to he a Imute built on sand Indeed, for six years inicrtcniion bar 
been promised, but not 3 single atlempi at intertention has beep 
made, il may at well be admitted tliat our sapient bourgeois inleib' 
gentsia lias simply been led by the nose; not to mention the fact 
that the conduct oj the arli»e wreckers at llie famous trial in Mos- 
cow was enough la d/tmdit, and aciua/fy did ditcredit, the »boe 
Idea of wrecking. 

Naturally, these new circumstances could not but influence our 
old tcelinicnl intelligentsia The new stale of alTairs was bound to 
bring about, and actually has brought about, a new oenfaf alfiW“ 
on the p.irt of the old technical intetligcnisia. This, in fad. expla'"’ 
why we are observing dvliiiile signs of a cliange of attitude lowaf 
Ihe Soticl government 011 the furl of a cerloin section of t**® 
ielligetilsia who formerly sympalhized willi the wreckers. The 
lltul not only this section of the old intelligentsia, but even de 
wreckers of yctlirduy. a considerable number of yesterdays 
ers, are beginning in many factories and mills to j 

in band with the working class — this fact shows j. 

doubt lliat a change of altitude among llie old technical inie i"f 
sia has already begun. This, of course, docs not mean inat 
are no longer any wreckers in the counlry No, il does not in 
lhal. Wreckers exist and will continue to exist as long as we 
classes and as long as we are surrounded by capitalist coun 
But il does mean that since a large section of the old 
intelligentsia who formerly symp.ilhizcd, in one way or _ 
with the wreckers liave now turned to the side of I le . 
government, the active wreckers have become few in ii»»' 
isnlaied and are compeltcd to lie low for the I'nie j, 

But it follows from this lhal we must change our P'* |j,j 
the old technical intelligentsia accordingly. Whereas j,ni. 

height of the wrecking activities our attitude towards the 0 
cal intelligentsia was mainly expressed by the policy 0 
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Ihem, now, when these iniehectuals are turning to the side of the 
So\ict government, our attitude towards them must be expressed 
mainly in the policy of enlisting them and solicitude for Ihem. 
It would be wrong and undiaierlical to continue our former policy 
under the new, changed conditions It would be stupid and unwise 
to regard pracltfally every expert and enainrer of the old tchnni 
as an unditected criniinnl and wrecker. We hasp always regarded 
and still regard "cxperl-bailing” as a harmful and disgraceful 
phenomenon. 

Hence, the task is lo change our allilude- lowarJit the engineers 
onti Ifcbnici'ans of the old school, lo show Ihem greater ullenlion anti 
t’jhcUuitt, to diifilag more boldness in rnlislinf/ their cooperation. 

This ij tiie position with regard lo the fifth new condition of 
uevclopmeni of our industry. 

Let Us now turn to the last condition. 


0. DUSINESS ACCOUNTING 

The picture wuuld be incomplete if I did not deal with one other 
ssw condition. I refer to the sources of ciipilal acrumulalion for 
®ur Industry, for our national economy; 1 refer to the need for 
* accumulation. 

"hat is the new and particular factor in the desctopmrnt of 
industry from the point of slew of capital accumulation? The 
j**. f^flor is that the old sources of accumulation are alnady 
Pnning to prose inadequate for the further expansion of Indus* 
ffi dial It ij therefore necessary to seek for new sources of accumu- 
_mn and lo reinforce the old sources if wc really want lo main- 
_^‘''pIop the Bolshevik tempo in industrialization 
sisi *'‘^hiry of capitalist countries shows that not a single young 

b d ‘*^urpd to raise its industry to a higlier Icsel was able 
lot ®**®*’**^i “id in the form of lung term credits or 

Wm'i from this, the capitalists in the Western coun* 

cou I *'* rinsed poiiil'blank to advance credits and loans to our 
^1 " Ihebi-lief that the lack of credits and loans was bound to 
^ i* industrialization of our country But the capilalisls 
^^^omtjkcn. They failed lo take into account the fact that our 
tjj “'dike rapiljlisi countries, possevses certain special sources 
'“iiifienl to restore and further develop our industry, 
reu .have we restored our industry, not only have 

“Sficullure and transport, but we base already 
he tremendous task of reconstructing our heavy industry 
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our aKficiiUurc ami our tramporl. Of courw, this cotI us ieni o 
liiiHinrcU of riil>lri4 Whrre did we gel these milliards? From li»b 
industry! from agriculture and from budget accumulations. Thi 
is how we base managed up to recently. 

liut the situation is entirely dilferent now. Whereas fonnerij 
the old sources of capital accuniulalion were sufficient for the n 
construrlion of Industry and transport, now they are obdoisj 
bcromtiiK inmlifiuatc. Now ]| Is not a question of recoostruetioj 
our old induslrii-s. It Is a question of creating new, technicailj 
wi'l|.e<]uippi‘d Industries in the Urals. In Siberia, in KazakhsUa 
It Is a question of creating new, large-scale farming la the grain' 
growing und stock-raising districts of the U.S^n. and in 
districts producing raw materials It is a qucilioD of 
network of niilro.ndi connecting the East and West of the U 
Ohstousiv, the old sources of accumulalion are iaadequale 


this gtgiinllc task. . , 

Bui this is not all. To IhU must be added the fart that J 
to Ini'flleicncy llie principles of business accounting are no 
applied in a large number of our factories and 
Irations. It Is a fact that a number of enterprises 
organizations have long ceased to keep proper accounts, ^ 
late, to draw up sound balance sheets of income and **P^ 

It is a fact that In a number of enlcrprises and **““""* „o. 

tions such concepts as "regime of economy,” “culling o 
productive expenditure,” “rationalization of production a 
gone out of fashion. Evidently they assume that the ^ 

“will advance the necessary money anyway.” It »* « *8c , 

number of enterprises, cost of production has ° 

of late. They were instructed to reduce costs by , 


of late. They were instructed to reduce costs^ ny P 
more, but instead of that they are increasing cos . 
does a reduction in the cost of production mean to j,[jiioa 

that a reduction of costs by one per cent means ® . i- lo 
in industry of 150.000.000 lo 200.000.000 rubles. ,o 

raise the cost of production under such circumstances 
deprive industry and the whole of national economy 
of millions of rubles. , ,q [df 

From all this it follows that it is no longer 
solely on light industry, on budget accumulations . „„pula- 
from agriculture. Light industry is a bountiful source [,„( 

lion, and there is every prospect of Us continuing o J 
N^il is not an unlimited source. Agriculture is a »» rccoi*' 

vr/*o of accumulation, but now, during the P^‘" ,1,^ jialc. 

t, ■“on, agriculture itself requires financial aid 
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At for budget accumulations, you know yourstltcs Jlial they 
cannot and must not be unlimited. \Vliat. then, rcniaint? Tlicrc 
remain the heavy industries. Consequently, the heavy industries, 
ind parlicutarly the machinc-buildini; industry, must also provide 
accumulations. Consequently, while rcinforring and expanding the 
old sources of accumulation, we must see to it that the hc-nxy in- 
dustries, and particularly the macliine-huilding industry, also 
provide accumulations, 

Tliis is the way out. 

Wliai must we do to achieve IhisT We must put an end to 
'utfficicncy, mohilize the internal resources of industry, introduce 
®ad reinforce husiness accourtling in all our enterprises, sxslcmali* 
rally reduce production costs and increase internal accumulations 
>0 evrry branch of industry willioul exception 

Tills is wlial we must do fo achieve live way out. 

Hence, the task is fo inlrodufe and tein/orcf butineii aifotinh 
'"J, fo increase ffie acciitnulation o/ capiM ii»/f/i/n irn/uafry iImII 


? NEW METHODS OF WOIIK. NEW METHODS OF 
MANAGEMENT 

Such, comrades, are the new conditions of dev« lopiucnl of our 
lodusiry. 

. The slgnilicance of these new rooditions is that they are creat* 
I new situation in industry, which demands new methods of 
•ork and new methods of management 
Hrnce: 

' tsl it foliows thatweeanno longer count, asofuld. on a vponla- 
*'r®'*s Inllui of labour power. In order to wcure laliour power for 
Industries it must lx rceruilcd in an organized mamier. and 
^w'ur muq he mcchnnired. To Wlieve that we can do withuul 
•"'rhiniring labour, convidering our prew'iit tcmtKi .inJ scale of 
1' union. Is likeliclicsiiig that the mts can t* nnpliid w ilh a 

H>i || follows, further, that wr must no longiT Ir.tirale « heavy 
u^VfT of labour power In industry. In order to escape from 
tj* ** fflusl (lx wages In s new wav and see to it that the 
* “‘f're or less permanent personnel. 

^ H follows, fuither. that wc muU no longer tolerate lark 
^f'monal responsit>i|,ir in industry In ordir to escape from this 
. •■rxk tnuit be OTganiied in a new way, and the forces enuU 
dlUfibulcd that every group of woiVrrs is responsible for 
(oe iijp nsaehiaery, and for llie qualify of the w«tt. 
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(d) It follows, further, lhal we can no longer manage wiUi 
Uie very small force of old engineers and lechnicians we inherilcd 
from bourgeois Russia. In order to increase the present rale aail 
scale of production, we must see to it that the working class h« 
its own industrial and technical intelligentsia. 

(e) It follows, furlhcr, lhal we can no longer, as of old, lump 
together all the experts, engineers and lechnicians of the old school. 
If we are to take into account Ihe changed conditions we must 
change our policy and display |hc utmost care and solicitude for 
those experts and engineering and technical forces who are defini^^ 
ly turning towards ihe working class. 

(f) It follows, lastly, lhal wc can no longer, as of old. manage 
with the old sources of capital accumulation. In order to ensure 
the further development of industry and agriculture 've must lap 
new sources of accumulation; wc must put an end to incf/leicncy. 
introduce business accounting, reduce production costs and 
crease accumulation within industry itself. 

Such are Ihe new conditions of dewJoprncnl of induilry, 
demand new methods of work and new methods of managcnirnl 


in economic coiistruclion. 

What is needed in order to organize management along 
lines? 

First of all, our business executives must itndersland the nc* 
situation: they must study concretely llic new conditions of dc** ' 
opmeni of industry and readjust their mclhods of work to 
the rrquiremrnls of the new situation. . 

Fuilhtr, our business executives must direct lUeh enlerprK 
not “in general,” not by soaring “in the air,” hut concrelrly. 
an eye to particulars; they must approach every question 'i 
arises, not from Ihe p<»lnt of view of general talk, hut In a j 
business'like manner: they must not confine llieinselvei to 
written instructions or to uttering common-place phrases and 
gans, but sludy Ihe technique of Ihe business and ji, 

every detail, however “minute," for it is out of “inhiule dr 


that great tilings arc now being built. , , 

Further, our present unwieldy ronibines, which soiiK ‘ 
consist of as many as 100 or 200 enlirprisci. must he [ 

split up into several combines each. Obviouily, a prrviucn 
cuinbine who has to deal with a hundred or more fjclorh* " 
rvatly know those factories, their capacities and the *^1', y 
workiog OLviouvIy, if be does iM't know those factories ‘C • 
in a position to direct them, ilencr. In order lhal the .j, 

a eombine may 1* In a position to study llw factories I loro 
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and direct Ihem, he must be relieved of some of Ihe factories: 
the combine must be split up Into several smaller ones, and the head 
oilices must be brought into closer contact with the factories. 
Further, our combines must substitute one-man man.igcment for 
management. The position at present is lhat there are 


collegiu, 
from ten to lifleen 


men on the board of a combine, all writing 
papers and carrying on disensuons. We cannot go on directing 
m l n way, comrades. We must put a stop to paper "direction” 
«nd gel down to genuine, busmess-hke, Boislievik work Let one 
Presid^t and several vicc-presidcnls remain at the head of a com- 
IS will be quite enough to lake care of its management 
* femaining members of the board should be sent to the 
acories and mills. That wilt be far more useful, both for the 
''usiness and for themselves. 

presidents and vice-presidents of combines must 
frequent visits to the factories, slay and work there for 
staff I liiemselves more closely with the leading 

00 itm" f only teach, but learn from the people 

far aw* r 11*'''1‘ Ihal you can now direct by silting in an office, 
faclor'*^ factories, is a delusion In order lo direct Ihe 

klalT In* come into more frequent cnniaci with the leading 

Fin II '°*^ factories, maintain real live connection with them. 
TbetcaM^’ regarding our production plan for 1931. 

lion ‘’Cftsin near-parly philisiincs who contend that our produc* 
tom/h”"?.*” ** unfeasible, that it cannot be fuinilcd. They are 
to jort-S „ ®^‘?fhedrin'a "sapienl gudgeons” who are alwajs ready 
tion nr ^ void of inanities” around themselves Is our produc- 
for feasible or not? Most certainly, it is, It is feasible if 

folfilmp^i reason than that all the conditions necessary for its 
tt'sliu'f in •» feasible if for no other reason than 

'“llin ’n ** * *”®ut depends only upon ourselves, on our ability and 
^tow elf” *** make use of the sasi opportunities at our disposal, 
anj ® woesplain the fact that a large number of enterprises 
plan? It***' *^raiiches of industry have already oorrfulfilled their 
®rre cn foolish lo think that the production plan is a 

t'on plan™*"^*!***^'' fiSurcs and assignments. Actually, the produc- 
“ullions f* * ** embodiment of the living .and practical aclisiiy of 
”''tlionsor makes our production plan real is the ‘ 

““r plan people who are creating a new life, What makes 

tHir rpjj- living people, it is you and I, our wilt to work, 

'"’llhrnt work iii the new way, our determination lo carry 
produetir,***', that detcrmioalion? We have. Well then, our 

u plan can and must be carried out- IProlonurd oppJaute.] 



SOJIE QUESTIONS CONCEKNINO THE HISTOnY 
OP BOLSHEVISM 

(LETTEn TO THE EDITOBS OF rilOLa'AnSKAM ftEVOLrVTSIA) 


l)c.ir Comradcti 

I cuiphajlrally pfolfM as-iinsl IIjp puMIcalion tn Protelantaya 
nri'oiijtitiin |No. B. 1930) of Sluliky’s anII-ParIjr and seim- 
Trolskyilc urliclc, "Tlie llolsh^ik* nn German SoaaMJeroocracj 
in Uie Period of its Pre-War Cri»i»." a» a discuuioo arlirie. 

Slutsky asserts that Lenin (Ihf Bolsheviks! undw«ljma 
sliUifter of tentrltin in German Sofiat-Dcmoemey and in p 
Social-Democracy In general; tliai is. undcrrslimated the ^ 
of eamouflagtxl opportuiiisns, Ibe danger of coDohalJon 
portunlsm. In other words, according to Slutsky, J , . « 
shcvlks) did not wage a relentless struggle againsl eppor m 
for, in essence, undcrcatlmalion of centrism U tanlamo 
renunciation of a forceful struggle against 
follows that in the period before the war Lenin wa* >« “ ^ 
Bolshevik; that it was only in the period of the 
even at the close of that war, that Lrnin became a ml 
This is the tale Slutsky tells in his article And y , 
hr-niiding this new-found ••historian" as a " j can- 

enter into discussion with him. provide a 

not refrain from protesting againsl Ibe pu ic „,;on of 

article in your journal as a discussion a^ic c, f t q 
Lenin’s Bolshevism, the question as to whether Lem ^ 

not wage a relentless principled struggle or 

tain form of opportunism, the question os to w discussion- 

ml o rcarBohlicvik.cannol be made Ite 

In your stalemenl eolilled -From Ihe , (o, rditorJ 

Central Committee on October 20Ui, you " discutsiaa 

made a mistake in publishing Slutsky s or le giat ti*^ 

article. This is all very svrll. of course, ' you 

cdilors’ slalcracul is very belaled. Bui > .,„|||„rs consid" 

cononil a fresh Inislake when you ilcclare llial lb ,,„||re 

it in he polilically evlrcraely "J™' helnren 1» 

complex of problems connected with the le 
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Bolshc\iks and Ihe pre-war Second International be further dis- 
wssed and elaborated in the pages of Protelankaga Revolyutsia.” 

means that you intend once again to draw people into a 
discussion on questions which are axioms of Bolshevism. If moans 
you are again thinking of turning the question of Lenin's 
Bolshevism from an axiom into a problem needing “further clabo- 
ralion." Why? On what grounds? Everyone knows that Leninism 
born, grew up and became strong in its ruthless struggle 
»Sainst opportunism of every brand, including centrism in the West 
I aulsky) and centrism in our country (Trotsky, etc 1. This cannot 
denied even by the outspoken enemies of Bolshevism It is an 
ayora, Bui you are trying to drag us back by turning an axiom 
inoa problem requiring '‘furthtr elaboration'' Why? On what 
grounds? Perhaps through ignorance of Ihe history of Bolshe- 
’^um? Perhaps for the sake of a rotten liberalism, so that the Slut- 
* ys and other disciples of Trotsky may not be able to say that 
are being gagged? A rather strange sort of liberalism, this, 
expense of the vital interests of Bolshevism... 
Ml. exactly, is there in Slutsky's article thal Ihe editors regard 
« worthy of discussion? 

a 11 * ^l*^**‘y asserts that Lenin (the Bolsheviks) did not pursue 
ne directed towards a rupture, towards a split with the op-' 
jw unists of German Social-Democracy, with titc opportunists of 
. (niematlonal of the pre-war period. You want to argue 
8 mil thli Trotskyiie thesis of Slutsky’s? But what is there to 
U^* it not clear that Slutsky is simply slandering 

j Mndering the Bolsheviks? Slander roust be branded as 
and not made Ihe subject of disnisvion. 

Bolshevik, if he is really a Bolshevik, knows that tong 
- J* *ar, approximately in 1903-04, when the Bolshevik 
shape ID Russia and when Ihe Lefts in German Social- 
diroclH^'^ made thomseives fell, T<enin pursued the line 
, i°*ardi a rupture, towards a split with the opportunists 
(n Russian Soclai-Democralic Party, and over there, 

^oc Inlernational, particularly in Ihe German Social- 

Every Bolshevik knows that it wav for that 
for even at that lime (1903-05) the Bolsheviks won 

ranks of Ihe opportunists of the Second 
cfiTa fame as “splitters'’ and "disrupters." But 

Socijif)^ “ ^''in do. what could Ihe Bolsheviks do. if the Left 
Second International, and above sit in 
poipoj Social. Democratic Parly, rcprevcnicd a weak and im- 
a group which had not yet taken organizational 
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sliapo, wlilcli wa» idrotogicaKy U)<quippcd and wai afraid 
Id prnnomicc llir word -fuplure,” "iplir'? Lenin, Hie Bolsheviks, 
could mil Ik* cviH-rli-d lo do. from lliissia. |he work of the Lefl-s 
for Ilirm .ind bring almul a iplil in ihe West European parlies. 
Tblf i» a\ntl from (Uc tact that organiralional and idcologeai 
svc.tKucss w.ts .n clmrnrterislic feature of ibe f.efl Social-DcmoeraU 


not only lit llio period prior lo tlie war. As is well known, the 
Lefts rel.sined tins iieiratise feature in llir pi>s|-w.ir period as well 
liverynne knows Ibe .ippraisal of Ibe firrmnn I.ffi Sorial-Demoents 
given by t.eniii in bis famous arlicle. "On Junius' PamphH"* 
wriltcn in Orlolirr IUir>— ibal is. snore Ilian two years afbr ibe 
beginning of iJie war — m w-birli Lenin, criticizing a number of 
very serious poliliral mislakes eomiiiitlcd by Ibe Left Social-Deni" 
oernts in Germany, speaks of “the ivenkness of ALL Germnn 
Lefts, who nre enimi'jteil on oil tides in the vile net of Kautslya^ 
bypocfMj/. pedtiniry, 'friendship' for the opporluniits’'; in which 
la* says that “Jutiliit ho* not get freed btttelf eompleleig from the 
‘enyironrrjen/' of the Germon, even Left SotiohDemoetals. who ore 
afraid of a tplit, are afraid to express tevolulionarg slogans to Ihe 

full." 

Of all the groups in the Second Inlernalional. the Russ’ao 
'Bulslieviks were at dial time Ihe only group which, by its organiM' 
lionai experience and ideological training, was capableof undefW*' 
inganytblng serious in Iticsense of a direct rupture, of a split*' 
its own opportunUls in its own Russian Social-Demoerallc Parly. 

Ibe Slulskys altcnipicd, not even lo prove, but simply lo assume 
dial die Russian Bolsbesiks headed by Lenin did not exert all I 
efforts lo organize a split with the opporfunisls {Plekbanov. Marlo'^. 
Dan) and lo oust the centrists (Trotsky and other adherenfs o 
the Augu.sl bloc), then one could argue about Lenin s Bolshevis , 
about die Dolslicviks' Bolshevism. Bui the whole point is that * 
Slutskys dare not even hint at such a wild assumption. They ® 
not, for they are aware that the commonly known facts coneerni " 
the determined policy of rupture with the opportunists o 
brands pursued by the Russian Bolsheviks 11904 121 ij 

such on assumption. They dare not, for Ihey know lhal they " 


be pilloried llie very next day. irina 

Bui the question arises: Could Ihe Russian Bolshevi 's 
about a split wilh their opportunists and centrist ..„g 

before the imperialist war (l9tM'I2) wilhout at the same 


• Junii.. ... Ih. .Jopirf b, »"«■ 

the Lefis Ic. the Soclal-Oemocrsiie Party of Germany. 
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puKuing a policy of rupture, a policy of a split willi the opportun- 
ists and centrists of the Second International? Who can doubt that 
the Kussian Bolsheviks regarded their policy towards the op- 
portunists and centrists as a model to be iollowcd by the Lefts in 
the West? Who can doubt that the Uussian Bolsheviks did all Ihey 
could to push the Left Siicial-Democrals in the West, particularly 
the Letts in the German Soctal-Deniocralic Party, towards a rup- 
ture, towards a split with their own oppoitunists and centrists? 
it was not the lault ot Leruii and of Hie Kussian Bolsheviks that 
die hell Social-Democrats in the West proved to be too immature to 
follow ID the footsteps of the Kussian Bolsheviks. 

2. Slutsky reproaches Lenin and the Bolsheviks for not resolute- 
y and wholeheartedly supporting the German Left Social-Demo- 
crals, for supporting them only with impuitani reservations, for 
i owing factional considerations to prevent lliem from giving un- 
qualified support to the Lefts. Vou want to argue against this 
faudulent and utterly false reproach Bui vvhal is llieie to argue 
*K)Ut? ij p(,j^ Uijl Slutsky is manixuvring and trying, by 

urlmg a spurious reproach at Lenin and the Bolsheviks, lo cover 
the real gaps in (he position of the Lefts in Germany? Is it not 
pant that the Bolsheviks could not support the Lefts in Germany, 

0 time and again wavered between Bolshevism and Menshe* 
isffli mlhoui important reservations, wiliicul seriously criticizing 
mislakes, and Hut to act otherwise would have been a be* 
"fof of the working class and 11$ revoluUOD? Fraudulent ma- 
f'rcs must be branded as such and not made a-subjecl of 
“ncuvsion. 

^cs, ifie Bolsheviks supported the Left Social-Uemorrats in 
th ■ "'‘th certain important reservations, eriliciring 

‘ir scmi-Mcnshevik mistakes But for this they ought lo be 
•PPhfuried. not reproached. 

there people who doubt this? 

t“cn to the most generally known facts of history. 

Bo[ u senous disagreements were revealed bclwi-en the 

**”‘1 the .Mensheviks in Itussia on the quevlion of Parly 
»ik» *^*""**' formula on Party membcrsliip the Bolsht- 

of to set up an organizational barrier against the Indus 

ig infl elements Into the Party. The danger of such 

dtgj very real at that lime in viev* of the bourgeois- 

Mfgjh *•!' character of the Russian revolution. The Russian 
'‘flhe^p * ®'^'°‘^ted the opposite position, which llirew the doors 
hnpd- '‘■‘de open to non-prolelarian elements. Id view of the 
“ce of the problems of the Rasuan revolution for the world 
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tc»i)lullcm;iry nmvcmcnl, llir WrtM-!iirt>i)C3n Social Deniocrafs de- 
tlclwj lu itilcrvciie. Thu lx(i Socbl'bcinocrais in Gemuny. 
I’arviii iiDil l(»\a I.uxrnitmrs. Iticn llie leaden of (lie Lefb. also 
Inkr^i'iivd. Uut liow? llolli ramc out aKoitisI tlie Bolilmifct. Tlicj 
accused (lie iliihficv(L) of Isclrayiii;; ullra-crnlriiliNl and Oian'im'd 
Intdciicin. Siiitsci|uotiily, Ilirte vulgar and pliilisline rpilliela were 
eniig))! up by Ibr Mrusbeiibv and spread far and tvJJr. 

Ill III tVllA, ilUaKret'iiieiil drvt-iuptij between the UuUhesikt and 
llic Mtiisimik^ in liutsia on the qiirslion of ibe cluracier of the 
lliivsbin rcsululiun. The ItoUhcvtkx advocated an alliance belwno 
llic working elasv and the peavaiiiry under (tie iirgeinony of Ihe 
I>roMnri:il, 'flic Uolsiicvtka atsorfed lliat (he objeclite rnuit be a 
revululiuiiary-dcmucrulic diclalorsliip of the pruk-Urial and Ihr 
peasantry fur (be purpose ol passing Immcdialely from the boor 
gcois-dcmocratic revolution to the Socsalisi revolution, with the 
support of llic rural poor secured. The Mensheviks in Russia 
rc/eefed the idea of the hegemony of the profefari’af in fhe 
geoh'dcmocratic revolution; as against the policy of alliao^* 
between tlie working class and Ibe peasantry they preferred 
policy of agreement with the liberal bourgeoisie; and Diey declared 
thnl the revotutionary-demoefalic dictatorship of Ibe prolelanat 
and Ibe peasantry was a reactionary Blanquist scheme HluVh^ 
counter to the development of the bourgeois revolution, "ha 
was Ibe allilude of Ibe German Left Social-Democrats, of 
and Hosa Luxemburg, to this controversy? They imenlrf * 
utopian aifd sembMenshevik scheme of permanent revolution » 
distorted representation of the Marxian scheme of revofuhoDj. 
which was permeated through and through with the Mens evi 
repudiation of the policy of alliance between the working class an 
the peasantry, and opposed this scheme to the Bolshevik 
the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat a 
the peasantry. Subsequently, this semi-Menshevik scheme 
manent revolution was caught up by Trotsky (in part by Mai 
and transformed into a weapon of struggle against 

c) In the period before the war, one of the most urgen 
lions that confronted the parties of the Second 
the national and colonial question, the question of Ihe opP 
nations and colonies, the question of liberaling Ihe oppr«* 
lions and colonies, Ihe quesfion of the paths to be 
struggle against imperialism, the question of the paths “ i^p. 
lowed in order to overthrow imperialism. In the inler«ts ° 
ing the proietarian revolution and encircling nienl 

” proposed the policy of supporting the liberation 
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4 tlic oppressed nalioiis and colonies on llic basis of llip self- 
dileroiination of nations, and dctclopcd llie sclicinc for a united 
front between llio prulctariuii rcralulion in the adxanced countries 
Sill llie resolutioiiary-libcrulion moseuienl of the peoples 0 / the 
colonics and oppressed countries. Tlie opportunists of all coun- 
fries, Ihe sociabchauvinisls and social-iinpcriahsis of all coun* 
cs liaslcned to rally against the Bolshcsiks on this account. 
* were baited like mad dogs. Wtial position did 

Left Social-DeniocraU in Ihe West take up at Itul lime? 
ley (Iciclopcd the scmi-.McnsIievik Ihcor)' of imperialism, rejected 
‘s principle of sclf-dclcrminalion of nations tn its Marsi.an sense 
inc uding secession and formation of independent slates), rejected 
* fitsis that the liberation moscmcnl in ttie eolonics and ojr- 
rressi'd countries was of greal rcvoluliunary iinpurlanee, rejected 
^ a united front tietwcen the proletanan resolution 

on 'll national emancipation was (losstble, and 

»emi-Mcnshcsik hodge-podge. ssh>cJ> was nolhing but 
underestimation of the national and colonial question, to iJif 
y of lliv liolsliesiks. II is sscll knosvn Dial tins scmi. 

wo* subsequently caught up by Trotsky 
ttw i| as a weapon in Ihc struggle against Lenmism. 
l>f» K known mistakes commilled by llie 

^lai-bcmocrals In Germany. 

**°f speak of tfie other mislakes of the German Lefts 
*er« criticized In various articles by Lenin, 
tb* ^ 'Pwk of the mistakes they coinmitird in appraising 

'xlio^" Uolstieviks in Ihe period of the October Heso- 

‘dirt*** **** fhcic mistakes commitlcd by Ihe German Lefts, and 
*b* Lffi* •**'* ^i'fory of the pre>war period, show, if nut that 
Ihrm..! ^'“*'t^<'®ocrali, despite their ieflism. had not set rid 
’■es of Ihclr Menshevik IsaggageT 

record of the l^fla In Grrmany eoniisls not only 
f»ftarr*J* ^dakes. Tliey also have great and important rcvolu* 
|f>rir credit, I luive In mind a numlwr of services 
"* ‘I'*cvtioos of internal policy, and 

stnirt. I electoral struggle, on questions eonceming the 

ca '*“'** •”‘1 outside of parliamcol. on the general Unke, 
•^1 V **.*'°*“f*®o of 180* in Russia, etc. Thia is prveisety 

saj urtfd k reckoned with Ibeni, ai Lefts, supported Utem 
j ™ forward. But Ihit does not and cannot remove 
SodabDemociata In Germany did rosund a 
*^rry serious pobtical and theoretical miUakrs; that 
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Ifi^y h» t n*'f j<f (»l at l/i<ir )ffiuh(vik butJea iz4 

Ihffrfnft iwrtk'I I'k tttj wftout cnltcioa of JJkf n<)t»lk<Tik>' 
N«»"» f»<» juur«<l*e» Mhcttirr Ititf IWWu»ili* IJ 

«t(p;<»rlr<f Ifw f/ll lu V-tt UW 

ttnlfianl ttftaut mttVtillttn*, WtfJltltlt t*fl'UHlj 
niii(.»lir«v Ami wtkdlwr tl wooM m>t Iw*!* I>r«n j of lf>* 

hklrtTAlt <if III* »ufk»ny 4 t>r(rjf j| of Itktf inUrr^U of tfx 

l<ii>SiilH>n. ^ I>vlr,i^4l •*! li» jrl tjihrrwiwr? 

I* li no| cl<4f l(i>t in (^r«n jn<l U>< 

for IIiaI for wtiirli Im«« Appljutleil tf * 

ltui<|irAtk. >Euitky luii| r((<ai«r« h n«<rU at a tcnii-MtFpIxtiky ii 
j nutitril TluUk^iU' 

bluItVy dttuinrv llitl in llinr appraxal of (f><r lo-fU In lI>eUr^f. 
t.ruiii atiil lltr wrtr i;ui<irii Ly llirir o«n faclionJi coo* 

LiUlalMii*. UmI. ci4n«rt|urnliy. Iti# l(u\oJii wcf>^>crd 

llif i^tral rauw of tl« mictiwlional rctuluiioo lu thcif t-idioiuf 
iiilrtoU ll orrti lurdly l< |>ru<*«l ilul llirfr can l« nolliiuj »0f* 
tuinjr atiil ilr«|>i(atj!r Ulan tu<h an aiiunipliuti. Tbcrr na tx 
iioUiin;: mure tui^ar. for r^m (W nmtt tuUar of Mratlirvifc* 
niiiiiff tu uiiJcrtlaiiU lliat llt« lluvtian rctolulion U nof U)| 
priialr caiue u( l(u«4iai>«. Utat oo llir conlrary. il U lh< caiu® w 
Uir notkiii}; rlatt |if Ui» •utl.l, Uie cautc of ll>c »'oU“ 

I'mlciarlaii irtoluiiun Tlitr* can Ur nothing more JrspiwWf. w 
ctcii llic iirofcwotiji tlJiiJrrrr« in ll»e SttonJ Inlcrn-ilional *« 
l)rgiilili|ii; to uiiilrrttJiiil Uwl llie romMrni and Uiorougfify rero/«* 
Hunary iiiirriialionalnm of the Uohhctiki it a model of pfoltl-'f’^*’ 
iiilrrii.iliuiialuui for llie wvtkcrt ol all rounlrics. 

Vi». Uie lliJttian ItuUhcviU did pul in Ilie forefroul l/»c fu""* 
iiictiliii piobiciitt of llir Uu»Mn rttMiulion, such problems as 
ill Ilie I'jrly. of llie alliliide of Manitls towards the 
di-niocralic rrtoUiUon. of the allianre bftwrcii the 5.u~ 

and Uii* peasantry, of Ilie hegemony of the piolctarial. of Ibe » 
gle inside and ouhidc of parlianu-nt. of the gtneral s**’*^®* 
hoiii'gcois-deinocralir revolulion passing into the Socialtt 
lion, of the diclalorsliip of the proletariat, of inipenabsn^ 
scir dclerminalion of nations, ol the libcrulion movement oi 
pressed nations and colonies of Ihc policy of swpfxtrfing 
menl. etc Tliey advanced these problems as 
which Ihey Icsied the revolutionary ennsislency of the 


Demiirralv in |he West. , „„tvha<i 

Had Ihey the right to do so? Yes. they had. They not 
the right, but it was their duly to do so. ll was their “ ^ ujenu 
because all these problems were also Ibe fundamen a p 
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of the world revolution, to whose aims the Bolsheviks subordinated 
llicir policy and their tactics, it was their duty to do so because 
ooly on such problems could they really test the revolutionary 
character of the various groups in the Second International. The 
question arises: What has the “factionalism’' of the Russian Bol- 
shesiks and what have “factional” considerations to do with this? 
As far back us 1002 Lenin wrote in his pamphlet. IVfia/ is to 
Donef that “history has nou> confronted u$ with an (mmrcfiafr 
iosk which is the most revolutionart of all the immediate tasks 
Ihul confront the proletariat of any country," that "the fulfilment 
this task, the destruction of the most poiuer/u( biitmark not only 
0 / European but also of Asiatic reaction would make the Russian 
proieffirial the vanguard of the international reuolutionarg prole- 
tariat.” Thirty jears have elapsed since that pamphlet, W/iat is to 
* Oone?, appeared. No ohe will dare deny, that the events of this 
Pfnod have brilliantly confirmed Lenin’s words. Bui does it not 
0 ow from this that the Russian revolution was (and remains) 
poinl of the world revolution; that the fundamental prob* 
* of the Russian revolution were (and are now) also the fun- 
3inenUl problems of the world revolution? 
it * ****** fundamental problems was 

nf?? , * *'* P“* *'*6 revolutionism of the Left Social-Democrats 
« he Wat lo a 

lional" **'“* **'°** regard these problems as “fac- 

, expose their own vulgarity and degeneracy? 

(icie asserts that so far there has not been found a suf- 

BoUh !1^|"**** official documents testifying to Lenin’s (the 
He ^ determined and relentless struggle against centrism. 

*Hi* bureaucratic thesis as an irrefutable argument in 
'he da ° postulate tliat Lenin (Ihe Bolsheviks) underestimated 
jfgyj ‘^‘^otrism in the Second International. And you start 

'hat f Hiis nonsense, against this shabby pettifoggery. But 

by ii] * argue about? Is it not clear without argument that 

''rctchi.. 4 ^ * about documents Slutsky is trying lo cover up the 
Slut falsity of his so-called conception? 

®dequat* ^ *®®*'Hers the Parly documents now available as In- 
Inown rt "'Hal grounds? Are not the universally 

''wling on the Second International, as well as those 

’a^raev*' fc internal Parly struggle in Russian Social-De- 
'^uiess ’ ^ i®*'! clearly to' demonstrate llie revolutionary relent- 

opnori . SotebCTvte ra ttww agavwst 

these j and centrists? Is Slutsky at all familiar with 

™^nls? What other documents does he need? 
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Lcl us assume thal, iu addition to the documents already 
known, a mass of other documents were found, in the shape of, 
say, resolutions of the Bolsheviks again urging the necessity of 
wiping out centrism. Would that mean that the mere existence 
of paper documents is sufneient to demonstrate the real revolution* 
ary character and the real relenticssncss of the Bolsheviks’ altitude 
towards centrism? Who, save hopeless bureaucrali, can reJy oi' 
paper documents alone? Who, besides archive rats, does not under 
stand that a Party and Us leaders must be tested first of all by 
their deeds and not only by their declarations? History knows not 
a few Socialists who readily signed resolutions no mailer bow rev 
olutionary, in order to escape their annoying critics. But that does 
not mean that they carried out these resolutions. Furthermore, his- 
tory knoAVs not a few SochUsls who, foaming al the mouth, called 
upon the workers’ parties of other countries to perform the most 
revolutionary actions imaginable. But that does not meaa that they 
did not in tlieir own party, or in their own covniry, shrink from 
fighting their own opportunists, their own bourgeoisie. Is not lhi» 
why Lenin taught us to lest revolutionary parties, trends Wd 
leaders, not by their declarations and resolutions, bul by their 


deed if 

Is It not clear that if Slutsky really wanted to lest the relenlleM* 
ness of Lcnfd’s and the Bolsheviks’ altitude towards centrism, 
should have taken as the basis of his article, not a {cw 
documents and two or three personal letters, but a test of 
Bolsheviks' by tfieir deeds, their hisStrri;, their actions? Did 
have opportunists and centrists in the Russian SociahDemocr 
Party? Did not the Bolsheviks wage a determined and rrleni* 
struggle against all these trends? Were not these trends . 

tionally and ideologically connected with the opportun s s 
centrists in the West? Did not the Bolsheviks fight it out wj i ^ 
opportunists and centrists as no other Left group fbug i 
anywhere else in the world? How can anyone say after » 
that Lenin and the Bolsheviks underestimaled the j_ 

centrism? Why did SJutsky ignore these facts, which 
sivc importance in characterizing the Bolsheviks? 
resort to the most reliable method of testing Lenin an 
shevlks by their deeds, by iJicJr actions? Why did he P * 
less reliable method of rummaging among casua y 


papers? , HoIdieWl’ 

Because Uie more reliable method of testing 
by their deeds would have turned Slutsky’s whole po* ‘ 


down in a flash. 
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Because a test of the Bolsheviks by Ihcir deeds svould have 
shown that the Bolsheviks are the only revolutionary organization 
m the world which has utterly smashed the opportunists and 
centrists and driven them out of the Parly. 

Because the real deeds and the real history of the Bolsheviks 
would have shown that Slutsky’s leadicrs, the Trolskyites. were 
Uie principal and basic group which spread centrism in Russia, 
and for this purpose created a special organization — the August 
bloc, which was a hotbed of centrism. 

Because a test of the Bolsheviks by their deeds would have 
eiposed Slutsky once and for all as a falsifier of the history of 
our Party, who Is trying to cover up the centrism of pre-war 
Trotskyism by slanderously accusing Lenin and the Bolsheviks of 
underestimating the danger of centrism- 

That, comrade editors, is how matters stand with Slutsky and 
liis article. 

As you see, Uic editors made a mistake in permitting a discussion 
'lilh a falsifier of the history of our Party 

What induced Uic editors to lake this wrong rnad?’l think that 
tluijr were induced to take that road by the rotten liberalism 'which 
has spread to some extent among a section of the Bolsheviks. Some 
BoUheviks think that Trotskyism is a faction of Communism^^ne 
'^htch makes mistakes, It is true, which does many foolish things, 
U sometimes even anti-Soviet, but which, nevertheless, is a faction 
*>f Communism, Hence, there is a somewhat liberal attitude 
towards the Trotskyilcs and Trolsk)iie'tliinking people. It need 
hardly be proved that such a view of Trotskyism Is profoundly 
wrong and pernicious. As a matter of fact. Trotskyism has long 
unce Ceased to be a faction of Communism. As a matter of fact. 
Trotskyism Is the vanguard of the counter-revolutionary bour- 
geoisie which Is fighting Communism, fighting Hie Soviet govern- 
Dicnl. fighting the building of Socialism in the U.SS.It. 

^\lio gave tlie counlcr-rcvolultonary bourgeoisie an ideological 
wra^n against Bolshevism in the form of the thesis that it is Im- 
^ssiLte to build Socialism in our country, in the form of the 
wcsU that the degeneration of the Dotsheviks is inesitable, cle.T 
^vkyism gave It that weapon. It is no accident that in tlicir 
‘Mcmpij la prove the inevllabilily of the struggle against Hie Soviet 
60'erninenl sU the anli-Soviti groups in the U.S5R. ha»e been 
to the well known thesis of Trotskyism that It is impos- 
build Socialism in our country, that the degeneration of the 
Hrt government Is inevitable, that the retuni to ramlalisni is 
Veubable. . 
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Who gave (he cuunicr-rcvoIuUonary bourgeoisie in (he U.S.S.R. 
a tactical weapon in the form of allempts at open actions against 
the Soviet government? The Trotskyiles, who tried to organue 
anti-Soviet demonstrations in Moscosv and Leningrad on jNovember 
7, 1927, gave it that weapon, it is a fact that the anti-Soviet aclioas 
of the Trolskyites raised the spirits of the bourgeoisie and let loose 
the wrecking activities of the bourgeois experts. 

Who gave (he counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie an organi- 
rational weapon in llie form of attempts at setting up underground 
anli-.Soviet organizations? The Trolskyites, who organized H'cir 
own anti-Oolshevik illegal group, gave it liiat weapon. U is ^ 
that the underground anti-Soviet work of the Trolskyites helped 
the anti-Soviet groups in the U.S.S R. to organize. 

Trotskyism is the vanguard of the counter-revolutionary hour 
geoisie. 

That is why a liberal attitude towards Trotskyism, even though 
the latter is shattered and concealed, is stupidity bordering 
crime, bordering on treason to the working class. _ „ 

That is why llie attempts of certain “writers” and “historians 
to smuggle disguised Trolskyite rubbish into our literature ous 
be met with a determined rebuff on the part of the 

Tliat is why we cannot permit a literary discussion with 
Trotskyile smugglers. .. 

It seems to me that “historians" and “writers" of the Trotsky* 
smuggler category are for the present trying to pursue their smug 
gling work along two lines. . 

Firstly, they are trying to prove that in the period before 
war Lenin underestimated the danger of centrism, thus leaving 
inexperienced reader to surmke that Lenin was not yet a rea 
olulionary at that lime; Uial he became one only after the ' 
after he had “re-equipped” himself with 

Slutsky may be regard^ as a typical representative of tbs ) 
of smuggler. We Jiave seen above that Slutsky and Co. arc 


worth making a fuss about much. . . . ^ 

Secondly, they are trying to prove that in the period P*" , 
the war Lenin did not realize the necessity of the ^jnn 

ocralie revolution passing into a Socialist revolution,. In*** ® 
the inexperienced reader to surmise that Lenin was not a '.j,j 
shevik at that time; (hat he realized this necessity only “ . 
war, after he had "re-equipped" himself with Trotsky**** 

We may regard Volosevich, author of A Course o/ „g\ft. 

C.P^.mD.), as a typical representative of this iyP* ° 

True, as far back as 1905 Lenin wrote that “/rent taf 
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revolution we shall at onct, and just in accordance with the 
measure of our strength, the strength of the class-conscious and 
organized proletariat, begin to pass over to the Socialist reuolu‘ 
tion,’’ that “we stand for uninterrupted revolution,’’ thal “we shall 
not stop halfwaij." True, a very large number of fads and 
documents of an analogous nature can be found in the works of 
Lenin. But what do tlic Volosesnches care about the facts of 
Lenin's life and work? The Voloseviches write in order, by camou- 
Haging themselves in Bolshevik colours, to drag in their anti- 
Leninist contraband, to utter lies about the Bolsheviks and to 
lalsify the history of the Bolshevik Party. 

As you see, the Voloseviches are worthy of the Slulskys. 

Such are the “paths and crossroads" of the Trotskyite smug- 
glers. 

You understand yourselves lhal*il is not the business of the 
editors to facilitate the smuggling activities of such “historians" by 
providing them with a platform for discussion. 

The task of the editors is. m my opinion, to raise the questions 
concerning the history of Bolshevism lo Ihe proper level, to put 
the study of the history of our Parly on scientific. Bolshevik lines, 
and to concentrate attention against Ihe Trotskyite and all other 
falslders of Ihe liistory of our Parly by syslemalicatly tearing off 
their masks. 

This it ail the more necessary since even some of our historians 
*'~1 say, historians, without quotation marks, Bolshevik historians 
of our Parly— are not free from mislakes which bring grist lo the 
anil of the Slulskys and Voloseviches. In this respect, even 
Comrade Yaroslavsky is not. unfortunately, an exception: his books 
on the history of the C.PSU.fB.). despite ail their merits, con- 
tain a number of errors In mailers of principle and history. 

With Communist greetings, 

J. SlaJin 

ProUlattloi/a Reoolyulsia 
6 (113), 1931. 
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Tin- INTKHNATIOSAI. SlfiN'IFICANCE OF THE 
FIVE-VE\n PI>AN 


Comrade^ Wlicn Hie Fivc-Vtar Flan wa» publhhcd, p«pl« 
liardly nuHciiialcU HiaJ il eoulJ U of Ufinoidou* inlernatwnal 
slgniilcancc On Hie contfary. many thnuglil lha> Ibe 
Plan wai Hie pfHale affair of Hie Soviet Union— an . 

and UTioui olTiiir, but ncvcrtliclci* a private, national affair of 
Soviet Union. . , 

IHHorj- li.i» Hiown. however, that the international 
of Hie Five- Year IMan is immeasurable. History has shown tn« 
the Five-Year Plan Is not Hie private affair of the Soviet U 0 * 
but the cause of the whole Intcfnallona) proletariat. 

Lonf? before llic Five-Year Plan came into being. In ‘h® P”' 
■when we were flnidiing our struggle against the 
and were embarking upon economic ronslruclion— e'en ' , 

period Lenin said timl our economic construction was of pro 
international signitlcance; Ihnl every step forward taken 
Sovicl Government along the path of alirt 

Ilndlng a deep echo among the most varied slra a m 
countries and dividing people into two camp^l e c p 
adherents of the proletarian revolution and the camp 
ponenU. 

Lenin said nl tliat lime: 


"At the pre-ienl lime we are ekercUIng our main 
national revolution by our econoinie policy Ail ey jn all wuo- 

the Soviel Hu«lan nejmblic. the eyes of all wo/kifR TM* 


jmblic. the eyes of all working P*®'’'* Thi* 

tries of the world, wilhool esccpilon and wilhoul exaRg 


much has been achieved •• The slrugRte on this won 

waged on a world scale With this problem sohed, ^e wm^ 

. on an International scale cerlaioJy signifim'"'' 

of economic construction assume absotiilcly P cannot b* 

US On this front we must achieve K *'"cXfed ^ 

fast— but steadily increasing progress. H-enln. toiieri 
Sian cdilion, Vol. XXVt, ^ip. 410-II.1 
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Tl)is was said at the lime when we were bringing to a dose 
the war against Ihe interventionists, when we were passing from 
{ Ihe military struggle against capitalism to the struggle on the 
economic front, to the period of economic construction. 

Nfany years have elapsed since then, and every step forward 
the Soviet Government has taken in the sphere of economic con- 
struction, every year, every quarter, has brilliantly confirmed the 
correctness of Comrade Lenin's words 
’ But the most brilliant confirmation of Lenin's words is provid- 
ed by our Five-Year Plan of construction, by the way this plan 
I originated, by its development and its fulfilment. Indeed, it seems 
^ that no step taken along the path of economic construction in our 
. country has found such an echo among (he most varied strata in 
, the capitalist countries of Europe, America and Asia as the question 
of the Five-Year Plan, its development and its fulfilment, 

; At first the bourgeoisie and iU press greeted Ihe'Five Year Plan 
j wilh ridicule. "Fantastic," "ddirlum,” "iitopiB” — that is how they 

I dubbed our Fiie-Year Plan at that time Later on, when it began 

f lo be evident that the fulfilment of Ihe Five Year Plan was pro- 

( ducing real results, they began lo beat Ihe alarm, declaring that 

I the Pi\e-Yrnr Plan was threatening Ihe existence of the capitalist 

countries, that its fufilment would lead lo the flooding of European 
, markets with goods, to intensive dumping and the increase of un- 
employment. Still later, when this trick used against the Soviet 
( Union also failed to produce the expected results, a sciies of voy- 

f ages to the U.S.S.I\. was undertaken by representatives of all sorts 

t of firms, of the press, of societies of various kinds, etc., for the 

r P'^rpose of seeing with their own eyes what was actually going 

* on in the U.S.S.R. I am not referring here to the workers' delega- 

( lions, which, from Ihe very first appearance of the Five-Year Plan, 

( ave expressed their admiration of the enterprise and successes 
! 0 Ihe Soviet government and manifested their readiness lo sup- 

port the working class of the U.S S.R 

f i ^ dcavage began in so-called public opinion, 

f ^ Bourgeois press, in various kinds of bourgeois societies, eta 

• . maintained that the Five-Year Plan had ullerly failed and 

i Bolsheviks were on the verge of collapse. Others, on the 

th"***^*?-' *Bat although the Bolsheviks were bad people, 

^ho'Ycar Plan was working out nevertheless and in all 
pro ability they would achieve llidr object. 

will not be superfluous, perhaps, to quote the opinions of 
Vr-ous bourgeois press organs. ' 
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Take, for example, {he iVeuj York Times, an American news- 
paper. Al Ihe end of November 1332 Ihis paper wroJe: 

"A Five-Year industrial Plan which sets out lo defy the sense of 
proportion, which drives towards an obfeclise regardless of cost. asMos- 
cow has often proudiy boasted. Is reaily not a plan. It is a gamble.” 

So it seems that Ihe Five-Year Plan is not even a plan, bui 
a sheer gamble. And here is Ihe opinion of an English bourgeois 
newspaper, the Dailif Telegraph, expressed al Ihe end of Novem- 
ber 1932: 

“As a practical lest of ’planned economics' thcscbemeliasquilecksr- 
ly failed." 

The opinion of Ihe Netv York Times in November 1932: 

“...The collectiviiation campaign is of course a ghastly failure. If 
has brought Russia lo the verge of famine.” 

The opinion of a bourgeois ncwsp.ipcr in Poland, Ca:tlo 
Polska, in the summer of 1932: 

“The situation seems to show that in ils policy of eollcelivhlag ll^ 
rural districts the government of the Sovicis has reached an ioipaite- 

The opinion of an English bourgeois newspaper, The Financiol 
Times, in November 1332: 

“Stalin and his parly, as the outcome of their policy, find tbensehet 
faced with tb« breakdown of the Pive-Veor Plan sysiem and fruslriHeB 
of Ihe aims it was expected to achieve.” 


The opinion of the Italian magazine Poliliea: 

“It would be absurd lo think that notliing has been creeled 
years’ work by a nalion consisting of a hundred and sixty j 

four years of superhuman economic and political elTorl on Ine ps< 
a regime of such strength as the Oolsbevik regime represents. Un ^ 
contrary, a great deal has been done.... Nevertheless, the “ 
is evident-— it is a fact obvious to all. Friends and enemies. t»o» 
and anii-liolsheviks, oppositionists on the Right and on the 
convinced of this.** 

Finally, the opinion of the American bourgeois 


“A survey of the existing posture of atfalrs iji Nussia, Iberef • p,, 

lo Ihe conclusion that the Five-Year Program has failed Ml 
of Its announced slatistleal objeelWei and more fundamenlaiy 
of certain of Ils underlying social principles. 

Such are the opinions of one lecllon of Ihe bourgeol* pf 
It is. hardly worth while criticizing those who gave “ 
to these opinions. I think If Js not wortli while. It * 
while because these •’die-hards’* belong to the species o m 
fossils to whom facts mean nothing, and who will pen * 
opinion no puttee how our Five-Year Plan is fulfilled. 
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Let us now turn to the opinion of other press organs of this 
same bourgeois camp. 

Here is the opinion of a wetl-Lnown bourgeois newspaper in 
France, Le Temps, expressed in January 1932: * 

industrialized herself 

wiinoul the aid of foreign capital. 

1932-^*^ Temps again, expressed in the summer of 

Conunjinisra is completing the process of rcconslruclion with enor- 
speed, whereas the capitalist systeio permits only of progress at 
France, where the land is mlinilely divided up 
cultiirl- P^°P®'’*y owners, it is impossible to mechanize agri- 

the n Vi * however, by iiidusinaliiing agriculture, have solved 

sielo?L" ‘ ■ *" “* Bolsheviks have proved the 

T'able** “ British bourgeois magazine, The Round 

Ine TilJ!’* achieved under the Five-Year plan is astound* 

fsetopv ^ of Kharkov and Stalingrad, the Amo automobile 

itroi hvrfen ‘ ******’ •' Niihni-Novgorod, the Dnlepro- 

Md KuinMlt^V^ Vv ‘f** mamroolb steel planis at Magnitogorsk 
Plinii in**u II •l'« network of machine shops and chemical 

Md oih» ^2 V?'.’"**'*'*' f*'' '* Russia's Ruhr-lhese 

eiiv 1?*^ '"austrlal achievements all over the couniry show that, what* 
*sl*rM K, Russian indnsiry, like a well- 

Uid ih. rL*?*', ?" colour, sire and strength . . She has 

Procli»i«. I ‘'™v future development ... and has strengthened 

Prodigiously her lighting capacity." 

of the Englisli bourgeois newspaper The Finan- 

U>e *" niaclune construction cannot be doubled, and 

•re. ir* 0* h In the press and on the plalform, glowing as they 

K>urs» n" j “""'^rranled. It must be remembered thati. .. Russia, of 
Tr» ““Chines and tools, but only of the simplest kind.... 
r«»s'ins in *»», i '“Porlailon of machines and looli is actually in* 

1® those nf “1* figuresj but the proportion of imported machines 
Prcdiicine *n,i"*^ Production is steadily diminishing.... Russia is 
rl'clritai ^ machinery essential to her metallurgical and 

du$ir». 1,,, ‘**,*^J*,*’, *'®* succeeded in creaUng her own automobile in- 
c’uioa in.,,,,** . Ker own tool-making industry from small pre- 

ruliural m. ‘^e heaviest presses; and in the mailer of agri- 

- jJ“*“'"«y Is Independent of foreign imports. .. 

®'*'puJ'of°V,'^K *8ree that the retardation of production In the 

*®dinEer m » ,V*'' Industries as Iron and coal is so serious as to 

'rrisia !• ik* i k”'™*"* years The one thing 

eonsM.iwt , ‘“crmous plants now being established guarantee a 
fable increase in the output of the heavy industries." 
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The opiolon nf nit Autlrbn bourgeois newspaper, Dif Sfut 
I'fcle /'rcjir. cspresscil in Ihe beginning of 1932: 

"We may rone IjotihreUm^ hul we must underiUnd it.... Tkt 
FIvr'Yrat Plait It a nrui hiigr ^uanlllg which must be takes ioloaecnuot 
in etery cciinomle ralriilslion. 


Tlie opinion of a llrilisli cnpiialisi, Gibson Jarvic, the presr 
deni of llir Utillcil I^ominion Trust, expressed in October 1933: 

**Now 1 want it clearly unilerslood that I am neither Comaaoisl 
nor lliililievlii. I am deRnllely a capitalist and an individualist.. •• 
iluisla is forging ahead while all loo many of our factories and slu> 
yards lie Idle . . . and approiimately S.OOO.DOO of our people despairtegiy 
seek work. . . liusila hat accomplisheJ her First Five-Vear Plan. 
Jokes have been made about Ibai plao: it has been scolTed at; it ^ 
been ridiculed and its failure hasbern predicted. Voucan takeit bejon 
questiun. and jmi will be wise to accept it. that under the 1 ^'^*’ j. 
Plan much more has been accomplished than was ever really an • 
cipalcd. .. In alt these industrial towns which I visited. • 
is gruuing up, a city on a definite plan with wide slrecls in the p 
of being bcnulilled by trees and grass plots, houses of **’*,®. 


01 ucing ocnuiiiieu uy irees uiiu kiu»» vif'*. . 

type with plenty of air space between them, schools, hospitals, * 
clubs and the inevitable creche or nursery, where the children oi . . 


their 


ing mothers ure cared for. .. Don’t underrate the 
plans, and don't make the mistake of believing Ibal the Soviet ^ 


plans, ano oon i make tne misiaae oi neuevimi . 

ment must crash.. . llussia today is a country with a , .j,|j 

ideul. ... Itussia is a country of amaaing eclivily. ... i , of.n. 
the liiifsian objective is sound.... And perhaps roost ‘"’P® " hich 


all these youngsters and these workers in Russia have 
is loo sadly lacking in ihe capitalist countries today, and tnai is 


The opinion of Uic American bourgec 
Impressed in November 1933: 


journal Tht W»» 


wilnessed 


" . .Til. ranr i..r. ol Ih. Fi...y..r Pj.n b... 
remarkable desclopnients . Russia is working with , , 


hie desclopnients ... Russia is working wim w y, of 

ly on the positive t 8 >k of building Ihe physical and jj j^ejond 

new life The face of the country is being and square* 

Ti.!. i. inte of Moscow, with hundreds of streets ana ^ 


jognition. This 
paved ... with i 


... suburbs, new buildings, and a .pjportanl 




the desert— not just a few towns, but at „„„ each con- 

lalions of from 50,000 to 250.000— all m the last four J _ ,f 


slnicled round an enterprise for the “■'■-“'' 7 ,--;,. ,_j , handiui - 
source. Hundreds of new district P*’**'^ .* ® ..-iiiy into Lenin’s [ 0 ^ 


m ine last 1010 }'■ ’ , re 

development of of 


source, iliindrcds oi new tiisi<H.i , ,-oiliv Into Lenin s »" 

‘giants’ hke Dnleprostroi are ■ Vhe Souel U'"®", 


mula; Electricity plus So»ieU equals Socialism. ... „riel» 

now engages in the large-scale manufacture o* * combines, high- 
...i.,.. which Hu,,., n,..r STS' 

•.nulomenl. eiecii“-» 


grade steels, synlhelic rubber, ball bearings, luh -p electrical ®‘“’ 
.50,000-kilowall turbines, eleciric-wc''*"'* 

ing machinery, aeroplanes, aulomoblles, lorn .% » 
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equipmenl, aod leversi hundred types of new machines. . . . For the 
Tirit lime Russia is mining atuminum, tnagnesium, apatite, iodine, potash, 
and many other raluable minerals.... The guiding landmark on the 
Soviet countryside is no longer the dome of a rich church towering 
over the ug\y mud-thatched peasant huts clustered in its sh.-idow, hut 
the grain elevator and the silo. CollectiTcs are building piggeries, barns, 
ind houses. Electricity is penetrating the illiterate village, and radio and 
aesspaper have conquered it. Workers are learning to operate the 
world's must modern machines; 'peasant boys make and use agricultural 

machinery bigger and mnre complicated than ever America has seen 

Russia is becoming machine-minded Russia it passing quickly from the 
tge of wood into an age of icon, vteet, concrete and molocs," 

The opinion of an EnglUh "Lcff'-reformisf journal, the Glas- 
gow Forward, expressed in Seplember 1932; 

Nobody can fail IQ notice the enormous amount of building work 
Inal is going oa. 

New factories, new picture-houses, new schools, new restaurants, 
new clubs, new big blocks of tenements, everywhere nrw buildings, 
oanji completed, others with scatToldmg 

It U.difneiill to convey to the mind of the British reader exactly 
*.!,**?* done, and whsi is being done. 

ll has to be seen to be believed. Our owtt war time efforts ... are 
Dea-bllet to what has been done itt Russia. Americans admit lhal even 
ll “t *?*'*’• fusl* ilay* 1ft the West there could have been nolhlng 
.,!?* ‘•''Wish building activity that U going oo la Russia today 
One leee so many changes in the Russian scene after two years 
nsi one gives up trying to Imagine whal Russia will be like in another 
“n years. 

So dismiss froin your heads the fantastic scare stories of the Rrillsh 
? 'nat lies so persistently, to hlaianlly, so coniemptibly about Russia, 
di 11* I truths and misconceptions lhal are circulated by the 

‘leltanle literary academic intelligentsia that look at Russia patroniringly 
superior middle-class epeclacles without having the slightest 
etttinding of whal is going oa 

f is building up a new socicly on whal are, generally speaking. 

, sound lines To do Ibis it « Uking risks, it is working 
usiailically' with an energy that has never been seen in the world 
bui?!*" ' tremendous difflcullies inseparable from this attempt to 
i fp Socialism- la a vast, undevetop^ country isolated from the 
1*0 'Olid. Bui Ihe impression I have, alter seeing it again after 

is that of a nation making solid progress, planning, creating, 
•orld" in a way that is a sinking challenge to the hostile capitalist 

Such are the discordant voices and the cleavage in the camp 
jh ^rcles, of whom some stand for the annihilation of 

wilh Us allegi-dly bankrupt Five-Year Plan, while 
sland for commercial cooperalion with the 
tac f ’ ol>''‘ously calculating that they can oblain some advan- 
• fer themselves oul of ihe success of the Five-Year Plan. 
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Tlie question of the nllilude of tlie working class in capital* 
isl countries fo>v.irds the Five-Year Pk'tn, towards li»e successes of 
Socialist construction in Uie U.S.S.U., is in a category Iiy itself, it 
may be sufficient to quote here the opinion of just one of the 
numerous workers' delegaliniis Hint come to the U.S.S.n. fiery 
year, say, for example, the Belgian workers' dclegalion. The opinion of 
this delegation is typical of that of all workers' delegations without 
exception, whctlier they be Fnglisli or French delegations, German 
or American delegations, or delegations of otlier countries. litre it is: 


“We are slriieJc with adwiratioa al llie fremenJouj amount o/ cwj- 
slruction that we have wilnessed during our Iraiels. In Moscow, is wtll 
as in Makeyevka, Gorlovka, Kharkov, and Leningrad, we eoutj see to' 
ourselves wiJii what enthusiasm the work Is earned on lliere. Alt th* 
machines are the most up-to-date models. The rectories are clean, •*!' 
ventilated and well lit. We saw how medical atslslunre and h)gicni< 
conditions arc provided for the workers in the U.S.S.n. 

"Tlie workers’ liouses are built near the factories. Schools and 'f*®' ^ 
are organized in the workers' towns, and Hie children sre 
with every care. We could see the difference belween Ihe old •>'*' '".j 
newly constructed factories, between the old and Ihe new houses- A 
Itial we have seen has gnen us a clear idea of Hie Ireincndous 
of the working people who are building a new lorlely under Hie !”• , 
ship of the Communist Harly. In the 11.S.S.R. wr lm»e observed a g” 
cultural revival, while m other countries there is decadence in all lU"' ' 
and unemploymeni reigns. We were able lo see the frightful “''***“ ii*, 
the working people of the Soviet Union eiieouiiler f", ‘j'®*® 
can therefore appreciate ail the more Ihe prhfe with wfiie/t 
lo their victories. We are convinced that they will overcome a 
Slades." y , 

Here, then. Is llio inlernationul sigiiinrance nf^ ^ 

Plan. It was enough for us to carry on conslrucliofl 
mailer of two or three years. It Wi-js i'IIoiirIi for us , J*" ju 
tlrsl successes of tfie Five-Year Pfati, fur Ihe whole world to p 
up into two camps — Ihe camp of those whn never lire of 'a' 
at us, and the camp of those who arc aiiiazeil ul tin-’ j, 

the Five-Year Plan, not lo mention the fact that we ^ ' cf 
the world our own camp, which Is growing ilronger—l le can 
Ihe working class In Ihe rapiialis} couiilrles, which rejo ®® , p 

successes of the working class in Ihe U.S Sn. and ts p'«P 
support it. to Ihe dismav of the bourgroivle of the "'ho 


What does this mean? 

This me-ans ihal there can be m 
signlHcance of Ihe Five-Year Plan. 


I douiil aixiu» 
al^ul Ihe lnlrrnaU»M‘ 


Ctcanre of Its successes and arWesemenls. j 

Tills means Ihal the rapilallsl couiHries are pt'S 
Ihe proletarian revolution, and Ifial precisely bec^*^*' 
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pregnant wUh Vhc pioSclatinti revolution, the bourgeoisie would 
like to find in (tie failure of ilie Five-Year Plan a fresh argument 
aS^inst icsolution; wliercas, on Ihe other hand, the prulclariat 
is slming to find, and indeed does find, io the successes of the 
Fhe-Year Plan a fresh argument in favour of revolution, against 
the bourgeoisie of the whole world. 

The successes of ihe Fit>e-Yeat Plan are mobilizing the reoo- 
lulionory forces of the working clast of all countries against 
copitalism — such is the indisputable fact. 

There can be no doubt that the international revolutionary 
siSniRcance of the Five-Year Plan is really immeasurable. 

All the more altenUon, therefore, must we devote to the ques< 
lion of the Five-Year Plan, of the content of the Five-Year Plan, 
of Ihe fundamental tasks of Ihe Five-Year Plan. 

All the more carefully, therefore, must we analyse Ihe results 
of the Five-Year Plan, the results of the execution and fulfilment 
of the Five-Year Plan. 


the fundamental task of the five-year plan 

AND THE PATH OF ITS FULFILMENT 

We now come to the question of the Five-Year Plan as such. 
Is the Five-Year Plan? 

Whal was the fundamental task of Ihe Five-Year Plan? 

The fundamental task of the Five-Year Plan was to transfer 
country, with its backward, and In part medimval, lech- 
fo the lines of new, modern technique. 
f“i''Jamental task of the Five-Year Plan was to convert the 
S.R. from an agrarian and weak country, dependent upon the 
of the capitalist countries. Into an industrial and power- 
country, fully self-reliant and independent of the caprices of 

’“'‘■Id capitalism. 

task of the Five-Year Plan was. in convert- 
tj'’-! . into an industrial country, fully to eliminate the 

elements, to widen the front of Socialist forms of econ- 
in u! create the economic base for the aboHlion of classes 

c US.S R., for the construction of Socialist society, 
such ** {“'“f^menl.'il task of the plve-Vcar Plan was to create 
^ ®n industry in our country as would be able Io re-equip and 
^Sanlze, not only the whole of Industry, but also transport and 
^’^ture — on the basis of Sociallstn. 
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Tliu fundaiticiilal task of llie Five* Year Plan was to transfer 
small and scattered agriculture to tlie lines of large-scale collec* 
live farming, so as to ensure the economic base for Socialisa ia 
the rural districts and llius lo eliminate the possibility of the res- 
loration of capilallsni in llie U.S.SJt. 

Finally, tlie task of the Five-Year Plan was to create in d)* 
country all (lie necessary technical and economic prerequisites 
for Increasing lo the utmost the defensive capacity of the country, 
to enable it lo organize determined resistance lo any and every at- 
tempt at military intervention from outside, to any and every at- 
tempt at military attack from without. 

Wlial. dictated this fund-imenia! task of the Five-Year Plao! 
what were the grounds for it? 

The necessity of pulling an end lo the technical and ecoaomie 
backwardness of the Soviet Union, wliich doomed it lo an unen- 
viable existence; the necessity of creating in the country suclJ 
prerequisites as would enable it not only to overtake but in t’^^ 
lo outstrip, economically and technically, the advanced capita*** 
countries. 

Consideration of tiie fad that the Soviet government could not 
maintain itself for long on the basis of a backward industry; IM* 
a modern large-scale Industry alone, one that is not only equ** 
but would in lime excel the industries of capitalist counlritf, M" 
serve as a real and reliable foundation for the Soviet power. 

Consideration of the fact that the Soviet government cou^id no 
for long rest upon two opposite foundntions: on large-scale Socja 
1st industry, which destroys the capitalist elements, and on snia . 
individual peasant farming, wliicJi engenders capitalist elemcn ^ 

Consideration of the fact lliat until agriculture was place c 
the basis of large-scale production, until the small peasant ar 
were- united into large collective f.arms. the danger of the ° .j 
tion of capitalism in the U.S.S.H. would be the most rca o 
possible dangers. 

Lenin said: 


“The resull of the revolution lias been thal Ihe 
of Russia has in a few months caught up with that of me 
countries. . 

“But that Is not enough The war Is Inexorable: 11 P‘'** . t^^irip 
native with ruthless severity: either perish, of overfaxe « (^11 

Ihe advanced countries eeonomicallu as wrh' • - - . ® »,„nU us-" 

steam ahead. Thai is Ihe altematife wRh which history c 
(Lenin, Collected Work*, RussLin edition, Vol. X-Xl. P 


• See also: Leiiln, Slalln-fSir, p, »7.-Bd. Eng. ed. 
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Lenin said: 

!/• w * »“a»-P«asanl country there is j surer econom- 
ic cam in lluasia for capiljIUm Ibao for Communism Thu must be 
wrneinniind. An)one nho has carefulty ob&erted life in the counirvside 
1 MiBpared with life in the lonns. knows that we h.i»e not lorn up the 
**“• tmdcrmjiied llie fouiidalions. Ilie ba- 
Im™ . 7 * '"'"'‘al enemy The latter depend* on imall-sealc produc- 
eain’nmv »Vif * uoderimninR il. namely, lo place the 

rwnomy of he country, including agriculture, on a new technical basis. 

(clinical basis of modera large-scale proJiieiiun Only when 
we country has been eleclriOed, when industry, agriculture and irans- 
*'* I *** placed on the technical basis of modern large scale 
Vol vm ill-" *■'“ ** 'Worioui.” (Lenin. Sriecled Worlt. 

‘ 01 . vni. pp. 276.77,} 

It was on lliese llicscs tlial the Parly h.iscil iU considi-ralions 
led lo the drawing up of ihe Fisc-Year Plan and which 
uelormincd tlie fundamcnlal task of the Five-Y'car P).in 

1^*1 it the position in regard lo ihc fundamental task of Ihe 
rnc-Ycar Plan. 

I execution of such a grand plan cannot be starled hap- 

ardly, just anywhere. In order lo carry oni sueli a plan it is 
•wcMary first of all to llnd ils main link: for onlv afh-r this main 
hai been found and grasped can all Ihc oilier links of Ihe plan 
^ pulled up. 

What was Ihc main link in Ihc Fise-Vear Plan? 
lu/i- Plan was litasy indusiry. with 

c nnc building at ils core. For only bcavy indusirv it capable 
indusiry as a whole, as well as the traii‘ivott 
^Mfin and agriculluie. and of pulling Ihctn on Ibi ir fi-cl. It was 
cssary to slarl the rcalizalton of Ilie Fisc- Year Plan from he-sey 
11 . 1 '*! tLc rcstoralion of licasv indusirv had (o Iw made 

\v^» fulfilnjcnl of Ihe Fis'c-Year Pbn 

* Lenin's directions on this point also: 
bfoii^*ih*i*f*''’" lies nol only in a good hanesl on Iheprtsanl 

ia>lu.lr» JJi* 1 ."“* »nd *“>< on’T in the good conJilmo of light 

luQ. j, presides the peasantry with coasumrra' gw>ds— ibli. 

*"'*"®**' ** ***^ AeiH’g industry ... L'nirss •* sate 

*“lu\irT- *1'*'^** *• restore iL we shall not be able to build up any 
**d>«>ul heavy indusiry w« shall be dooraoj at aa InJe- 
II***'? industry (seeds stale subsid.rv If we caani>l 
k^islm we arc doomed ai a risilized slate— let alone as a 

stale. (Lenin. SrUeltd n'orta. VoL X, p. J2S I 

l^la'r! ®*id dcsclopmcnt of ln-aty indastry. p*r- 

a,, * backward and poor country as our coant/y 

^'11‘Ctili i* of the Ftse-YVar Plan period, is an esliemdy 

*'k; for. as it wxll known, heasy indusiry calls for rnor* 
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mous Tuiancial expcndilurcs and llie availabjlily of a certain mini- 
mum of (ucperieiiced technical forces, without which, speaLing 
generally, the restoration of heavy industry is impossihlo. Did the 
Parly know this, and did it lake Ihis into consideration? Yes, it did. 
Not only did tlje Party know this, but it announced it for all to 
hear. The Parly knew how heavy industry had been built up in 
England, Germany and .America. Jt knew lhal in those countries 
heavy industry had been built up cither with the aid of big loaus, 
or by plundering oilier countries, or by both melhods simultaQCOus> 
ly. Tiic Parly knew that these paths were closed lo our country. 
Whul, then, did it count on? It counted on our country's o«n 
resources. It counted on the fact that, with a Soviet gosernmenf 
at the helm, and the land, industry, transport, the banks and com* 
mcrce nationalized, we could pursue a regime of strict economy 
in order to acruinulalc sufficient resources fur the restoration 
and development of heavy Industry. TJie Party declared frankly 
that Ihis would call for serious sacrifices, and thal we niusl openlf 
and consciously make these sacrifices if we wanted to achloe 
goal. The Parly counted on carrying through this task with lh< 
aid of the Internal resources of our country— without usurious 
credits and (oaiis from outside. 

Mere is what Lenin said on this score; 

"W* must strive to build up a stale In which ili; workers 
their leadership In reUtion to the peasunts. In which Ihey rr'*!" 
conttdeace of the p«asa^t^ and. by esercnlng the grrateil econowr- 
remove every trace of cilravaganre from our luciat refatfons. 

"We mull reduce our state apparaiui lo the utmost drgrer of 
omy. We musi remove frum It all traces of extravagance, of * 
so much has beeu left over from tsarist Russia, from Its burrsuc 
capitalist apparatus. 


"WiJJ not this he the leigo of peasant narrowness? . j 

“So. If we see lo It Ibat the working riait retains its /ju, 

the peasantry, we shall be able, by exercising the grealril ^ ^ 

economy hi ilie reononile life of our stale, lo useevery kopek »• ... j.. 
develop our large-scale nuchhie Industry, to develop 
draulie cslrarlioo of peal, SoOnlsh Ibeennilrucllon ofVolkho'* 

“la tbJt, Mad (his alone, lies ouf hope. Only wbeo *♦ " 
this will we, spe-akifig tiguralivrly. be able lo change horses, 
from (he peavaul, muxhik horse of poverty, from ll*e horse 
fit for a ruined peasant rouniry. lo the hors# which '**• 
seeking and Cannol but seek— ihe horse bf large-scale yX 

ot tUtitiiic*tu>a. of Voiihossfrwl, efe." iLenio, Stiettfd ’ 
iX, pp. teW-iOt I i K.i%i J 

Tu chaoge from Ihe uiuabik Itoise of poverty Itf «'*« 'r„,wrJ 
--scale maebioe Industry— such was Hie aim 111# .jji^t, 
drawing up the Five-Year Plan and working for d* »“• " 
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inous financial expenditures and the availability of a certain n 
mum of experienced technical forces, without which, sput 
generally, the restoration of heavy industry is impossible. Did 
Parly know this, and did it take this into considcraUon? Ves, it i 
Not only did the Parly know this, but it announced it for »II 
hear. The Parly knew how heavy industry had been built np 
England. Germany and America. It knew that in those counlf 
heavy industry had been built up either with the aid of big 
or by plundering Ollier countries, or by both methods siniullaneci 
ly. The Party knew that these paths were closed lo our count' 
Whul, then, did it count on? it counted on our country’s o* 
resources. It counted on the fact that, with a Soviet goumfflf 
at the helm, and the land, industry, transport, the banks and*®' 
merce nationalized, we could pursue a regime of strict cconctoi 
in order to acetimulale sufficient resources for the reslomljJ' 
and development of heavy Industry. The Parly declared 
that this would call for serious sacrifices, and that we nusl 
and consciously make tliese sacrifices if we wanted to 
goal. The Party counted on carrying through this task •id' 
aid of the internal resources of our country— without usw'u 
credits and loans from outside. 


Here is what Lenin said on this score; i 

“We must strive lo build up a stale in which Ihf 
llielr leadership in relation to the peasants, in •hicb they 
confidence of the peasants, and. by exercising the grea'**' 

*''**')' trace of extravagance from our social relations. - 
We must reduce our slate apparatus to the utmost degree ^ 
otny. We must remove from it alt traces of exlravaganrfc ^ 
so much has been left over from tsarist Russia, from i'* 
capitalist apparatus. 

"*•>" ®f peasant narrowness? 

No. If we see to it ihal ilie working class retains Us 
the peasantry, we shall be able, by exercising the » 

economy in the economic life of our stale, lo use every koftf* • 
develop our large-scale machine industry, to develop elfCirlllM" j 
draulic extraction of peal, lofinisii the construction ofVoIkJ*o'» ^ 
In this, and this atone, lies oiir hope. Only wb«» fluJ/ 
this will we. speaking figuralively. be able to change horKfc 
from the peasant, muxhili horse of poverty, from the bona * 
fit for a ruined peasanl rouolry, to the horse which ^ 
seeking and cannot but seek— the horse of large.scaJe 
of eleclriJicalion, of Volkhovtlroi. etc." (UnJn. Stlttl'd 
IX, pp. 400-401 I j 

To change from the muzhik horse of poverty i® pu/*^ 
large-scale machine Industry — such was the aim ib^ 
in drawing up the Five-Year Plan and working f®' ' 
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,, To e\ercisc llic sirictcst economy and to accumulate the resources 
necessary for financing the iudustriaiizalioii of our country — 
^sucli was the road that had to be taken in order to secure the res- 
jitoratioa of heavy industry and to carry out the Five-Year Plan. 

,, A bold task? A difficult road? But our Pnriy is called a Leninist 
,j Party precisely because it has no right to fear difficiiltics. 
y More than llial. The Parly’s conOdence in the fcasibitity of the 
, I Five-Year Plan and its faith in tlic forces of the working class 
^were so strong that the Party found it possible to undertake to 
^ fulfil this difficult task not in five years, as was provided for in 
^ the Five-Y’ear Plan, but in four years, or, strictly speaking, in four 
.years and three months, if the special quarter be added. 

This is what gave rise to the famous slogan: “The Five-Year 
Plan in Four Y’ears.” 
j -And what has been the upshot? 

^ Subsequent facts have proved that the Party was right. 

^ The facts have proved tliat without this audacity and this confi- 
^ dcnce in the forces of the working class the Party could not have 
^ achieved the victory of which we are now so Justly proud. 

i 

in 

THE HESULTS OF THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN IN POUR YEARS 
* IN THE SPHERE OF INDUSTRY 

? “P fl'® results of the fulfilment of the Five-Year 

, Plan. 

'Vhal are the results of the Five-Year Plan in four years in 
t the sphere of induttryf 

Have we achieved victory in this sphere? 

^ Aes, we have. And not only that, but we have accomplished 
, than we expected, more than the hottest heads in our Parly 
< have expected. Even our enemies do not deny this now; and 

, certainly our friends cannot deny it 

y ’’ot have an iron and steel industry, the foundation 

' '***^\u ‘f|duslrializalioii of the country. Now we have this industry. 

(' ® have a tractor industry. Now we have one. 

^ \v industry. Now wc have one. 

i W* ® machine-tool industry. Now we have one. 

e did not have a big and up-to-date chemical industry. Now 
"c have one. 

^ We did not have a real and lug industry for the production of 
0 ern agricultural machinery. Now we have one. 

> 20-1031 
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\Vc (lid nol lia»c an atmafi Jndusiry, Now wcliave one. 

In output of clcclrlc powiT wc were laji on the liil. Now we 
rank aiiiong the flnl. 

In output of oil product* and coal we were last on the tut. 
Now wc rank among the (tnt. 

Wc had only one coal and metallurgical base — In l!ic Ukraine 
—which wc hardy managed to keep going. Wc have nol only suc- 
ceeded in Improving this ba«?. hut have created a new coal 
and metallurgical base— In the East— which is the pnde of our 


country. . 

’ Wc had only one centre of the textile industry— 1 « 
of our country. As a rcsidl of our cfTorla we will 
very near future two new cctilrcs of the textile industry m 
Iral Asia and Western Siberia. . , 

And wc have nol only created these new great mduslrics, 
liavc created tlu-in on a scale and in dimensions that cc ipse 
scale and dimensions of European industry. 

And us n result of all IhU U>c opilalUt elements Mse o 
completely and irrevocably eliminated from Industry, an ^ 
1st Industry tias become the sole form of industry »n * 1. „ 
And as a result of alt this our country has been , 'j.,. 

an agrarian Into an industrial country; for the proper ® _ 

trial output, as compared with agricultural output, bas 
48 per cent of Ibe total in the beginning of the 
period (1928) to 70 per cent at the end of the fourth yea 
Five-Year Plan period (1932). . f j},* 

And as a result of all this we program 

fourth year of the Five-Year Plan period m -ears, 

of general industrial output, wliicli was drawn up of 

to the extent of 9.1.7 per cent. Ibereby "’1,, .^e pre- 

industrial output more than threefold as compared 
war output, and more than twofold .as compare industry* 

As for the Five-Year Plan program of output foe he. y 
we have fuiniled that to the extent of 103 per ihe 

we 'are 6 per cent short of fullllliog ®,^"^^„^P,iillo°improvc*^* 
Five-Year Plan. Dul Ibis is due to Ihe fact that in order 
defences of llie country, in view of tlie icfns.il pf 

countries to sign pacts of with u 

the complications that arose iii the tar « ' niodi'f* 

hastily to switrh a number «f factories to the pr .j going 

weapons of defence. And since this involved ic j, 9 d lu 

through a certain period of prep.iralion. jju| alTw' 

suspend production for four months, wh eh 
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the fuliilmciit of the general piograin of output provided for 
in the Five-Year Plan during 1932. As a result of lliis operation 
we have completely closed the breach in the defences of the coun- 
try. But it could not but alTecl the rulillmcnt of the program of 
output provided for in the Five-Year Plan It is ijeyond any doubt 
that, but for this circumstance, we would not only have fullilled, 
but overfulfilled the figures of the Five-Year Plan. ^ 

Finally, as a result of all this the Soviet Union has been con- 
verted from a weak country, unprepared for defence, into a coun- 
try mighty in defence, a country prepared for every •contingency, 
a country capable of producing on a mass scale all modern weap- 
ons of defence and of equipping its army with them in the event 
of an attack from withouL 

Such, in genera] terms, are the results of the Five Year Plan 
in four years in the sphere of industry. 

Now you may judge for yourselves what all the talk in the 
bourgeois press about the "failure” of tlic Five-Year Plan in the 
sphere of industry is worth after lids? 

And what is the position in regard to growth of induslrial 
output in the copHaUtt countries, which are now passing through 
a *ev*re crisis? 

Here are the generally known ofneia! figures 

While by the end of 1932 the volume of induslrial output In 
the U.S.S.fl. rote to 334 per cent of the pre-war output, the volume 
of industrial output in the U.S.A. dropped in this same period to 
94 per cent, that of England to 75 per cent, that of Germany to 
02 per cent. 

While by the end of 1932 the volume of induslrial output in 
the U.S.S.R. rose io 219 per cent of the 1928 output, the volume of 
induslrial output in the U.S>4. during this same period dropped 
to 56 per cent, in England to 80 per cent, in Germany to 55 per 
cent, in Poland to 54 per cent. 

^Vllat do these figures show if not that the capitalist system 
of industry has failed to stand the test in the contest with the 
Soviet system; that the Soviet system of industry has all the advan- 
I^Scs over the capitalist system. 

Wc ore Inid: Tliis is *11 very well; many new factories have 
Indeed been built, and the foundations for industrialization have 
biid; but it would have been far belter to have abandoned 
the policy of industrialization, the policy of expanding Uic produc- 
tion of means of production, or at least to have rclegat^ it to 
^ I* and to have yirodocrd more coUon goods, shoes, 

olhiDg, and other articles of general use. Tl>e output of articles 
%* 



»< gciufal IM« ||J» Ufa inulkr Ilua U rr'i>utv;<t. jmf Ihit rrraUt 

(tut. Ilxn. wf mu«l krutw ami tJlif toll* jfcouol wlirre *ueii 
A |ir>It<y Iti# U*k of Jliott I" iti« Uic^* 

gfQonJ «uut<J luif |«l ut Of rourir. ool of lU t.^.CCO.000 ru' 
lilct in fofrign curtfnry tlial «e jp#nl oi» purctuon,! p]ujpntn;l 
(or our hr 4 ty iti<lu«liirv «# cduM tufr ul apart » (uK for tin 
purjKiM uf^impurling ra« roitun. hi 4 lrv wool. rubUr, rte. Vna 
«iff «outii nui* f) 4 «r Roifr rotfon gixxfi. Wuicy amf clothing. Sol 
«tr «outiJ not tu«e j liartor liwluitrjr or ta Automobile buluitrj'r 
«e *>ouUl not lu«e atijUiIn^ UW « bif truii and itrrt InduUry: 
nr would not )M>r mrla) fur Ihr nunufarlurr of machinrr;— 
and we would U unarmed, while we are surrounded \>j eapitalid 
counlrlet wltirh are ainved with modern lrcbnii|ue. ^Ve would 
tu*e drprlfrtl uutteltc* of llie potiitdily of supplying our agrt* 
culture with Iracioct and agricultural niachinery—whlcti maai 
liiai wt would now tia«e no bread. \Vr wouhi la«r deprived oaf' 
Mlvrt of the iraulLlltly of acJurviiig victory over the capilaW 
cictuenh In our country— which meant that we wouiJ fure-raiuio 
iinmcaturably the cikincet of the rettoraiion of rapitallti& 
would nol now have all the modem meant of dc/roce witbool 
wliJrli }l It I/nf«uible for a country lo be poJilicaJJ/ indeprn^ob 
without which a country it eunverted mio a target for tniliW 
attacks of foreign cncniiei. Our position would be more or lo* 
onalogout lo the pretent poviiion of Cliina, which bat no 
Industry and no war Industry of her own and which is p«* 
at by everybody who caret lo do to. 

In 0 word, in that case we would have had military inlcnen 
(ion; not pads of non-aggrrtvioii. but war, dangcrout aad 
war, a sanguinary and unequal war: for In such a war wc 
be almost unarmed In Ihe face of the enemy, who has al 
modern inrans of atlark of bb disposal. 

This is how it lurns out. roniradet. .r 

It U obvious that a self-respecting government and a « 
rcspi'Cling Parly could not adopt such u fatal point of vic'v. 

And it is precisely because Ihe Party rejected this j. 

tionary line — it is precisely for that reason that it achieved a 
sive viclory in the fiillllmenl of the Five-Year Plan in In® sp 
of industry. _ . • , v in 

In carrying out Ihe Five-Year Plan and organiiing v'lc ocy 
the sphere of industrial construction Ihe Party pursued t e p 
of accelerating Ihe development of industry to the ulmos . 
Parly, as It were, whipped up the country and spurred i oa 
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Was the Parly right in pursuing Ihe policy of acccleraling 
development to the ulmosi? 

Yes, i| was absoliilely right. 

We had to spur on Ihe country, which was a Immlred years 
behind, and which was faced with niorlal danger because il was 
behind. Only in Ihis way was i| possible lo enable Ihe country 
quickly to rc'cquip itself on Ihe basis of modern technique and 
to emerge on lo Ihe higlirnad at last 

Furthermore, wc could nol know jusi when Ihe imperialists 
would attack the U.SS.R. and inlerrupl our work of roiislrurtion; 
but that they might attack us at any moment, taking advantage 
of the technical and economic backwardness nf our country— of 
that there could not be any doubt. That is why ihe Parly was 
obliged to spur on the country, so as nol to lose time, so as to 
tnaVe the ulmost use of the respite to create in the U S.S.R. the 
basis of Induslrlalitation which is Ihe foundation of her power. 
The Parly could not aitord to vvail and manceuvre: it had to 
pursue the policy of accelerating development lo Ihe utmost. 

Finally, lh« Parly had to put an end. in the vhortesl possible 
tpace of time, to Ihe weakness of the country in the sphere of 
defence. T1>e conditions prevailing at Ihe lime, the growth of 
armaments in capitalist countries, the collapse nf the Idea nf dit* 
armament, the hatred of the tnlernalional bourgeoisie towards 
the Soviet Union— >all this impelled Ihe P.'irly lo accelerate the 
"'ork of slrcnglhrning the defences of Ihe country, the founda- 
tion of her independence. 

Gut did Ihe Parly have the practical pnssibililics for pursuing 
the policy of accelerating development lo the ulmosi? Yes. il had, 
h had these possibilities, not only because it succeeded in good 
hme In causing the country to make rapid progress, but primarily 
because in Ihe work of extensive new construction it could fall 
back on the old, or renovated, factories and works, which the 
workers and the engineering and technical personnrl h.sd already 
tnastered, and which, therefore, enabled us to achieve Ihe utmost 
“cceleralioii of development. 

Thii W. 1 S the basis for Ihe rapid advance of new construction, 
or Ihe enthusiasm displayed in Ihe extensive codsirvclion work, 
or the rise of heroes and shock workers on construction Jobs. ‘ 
“r the tempestuous rales of development in our country in the 
l^od of the First Five-Yrar Plan. 

f^a It be said that exactly the same policy of accelerating 
cvetopment lo the ulmosi wUj have to be pursued in the period 
‘be Second Five. Year Plan? 



No, Dial cannol bo la^J. 

Firstly, as a result ut the successful fulfllmenl of the Fire- 
Vrar I'Jan, we Jiaie, in tlsc tnaia, aUeady achieved its priodpal 
object— to place itiiluslry, lrans{«rt. anri agriculture on a new, 
modern, technical basis fs there really any need, after this,tonrge 
and spur on the country? Tills is obviously no longer necessary. 

Secondly, as n result of the successful fulfilment of the Fiv^ 
Year Flan, we have already tuceceded in raising the defences of the 
country to the proper level. Is there really any need, after this, to 
urge and spur on the country? This is obviously no Joogrr necessary. 

Finally, as a result of the successful fuliilment of the 
Year Plan, we have been able to build scores and huadreds at 
big new factories and works, equipped with new, iolHcale ma* 
chincry. Tliis means llial in the period of the Second Five-Year 
Plan the bulk of industrial output will be provided not by die 
old factories, whose technique has already been mastered, as vzs 
Uje case during the period of the First Five-Year Plan, but by Ih* 
new factories, whose technique has not yet been mastered, but has 
still to be mastered. But the mastery of the new enterprises and of 
the new technique presents much greater difricullles than the uti' 
Uiation of old, or renoyalcd. factories and works, whose technique 
has already been mastered. This requires more time, which roust 
be spent in improving (he qualifications of the workers and of 
the engineering and tcctinical personnel and in acquiring the new 
skill that is needed to make full use of the new machinery. I* '* 
not clear after this, that even If we desired to we could not i® ^ 
period of the Second Five-Year Plan, particularly during the urs 
two or three years, pursue a policy of accelerating developroen 
to the utmost? 

That is why i ihiak that in the Second Five-Year Plan perio 
we will have to adopt less speedy rales of Increase in industrial ou 
put. In (he period of the First Five-Year Plan the average 
increase in industrial output was 22 per cent. I think that ro 
Second Five-Year Plan we will have to provide for a 13 to 1| 
cent average annual increase in Industrial output. For capi a ‘ 
countries such a rale of increase in Industrial output is an 
tainable ideal. And not only such a rale of increase in 
output— even a 5 per cent average annual increase in " I 

output is now an unattainable ideal for them. But, thcri, cy 
capitalist countries. The Soviet Union, with the Soviet 
of economy, is alJogelJjcr dJ/TerenL Under our system of ccon 
we are fully able to obtain, and we must obtain, a 1 o 
cent annual increase of pioduclion as a niininiiinJ. 



Thi litiulli el Iht Ftfit Flet-fiar Plan 40? 

in tlie period of the riril Fltc-Year Plan we succcrdi'd in 
organlting cnthutlarm and fervour /or nnv eonitruclion, and 
achieved dccUhe aurccavei- Tliai U very ^ood. Uut now tliat is not 
enougli. Now wc inuvl tiippicinenl itial with enllmsiasm and fcr« 
vQur Cor niostcrin^ the new (actociet and Itic nvw tcclmlquc. for a 
lubvlantlal rise in productivity of bbour, for a substantial rc> 
duction of production coats. 

Thif IS (fir main thinij nt prttenl. 

For only on this basis niil we be able, say, in the latter half 
of the Second Five-Year Plan period, to make o freih powerful 
spurt both in respect of constcuclioo and in respect of incrcasinii 
iaduilrial output. 

Finally, a few words about llic rates and percentages of annual 
increase of production. Our eircutu«s in ImtuslTy pay little atlen* 
tion to this question. And yet it isa very interesting question. What is 
behind the per cent Increase of output, what dnc$ every per cent of 
■Qcrcase Imply? Take 1325, for esample, llie period of rcslora- 
f>on. In that year the increase in output u-ss Cn per cent. Gross In* 
dustrial output amounted in value to 7.700.000.000 rubtrs. The in- 
weave of CO per cent reprv-vented. in absolute figures, something 
over 3,000.000,000 rubles. Hence, every per cent of increase woi 
thin equal la 45.000.000 rubles- Now let us lake the year 1028. 
lothst year the Increase wasOOpei cet>l.».e.. about one-lhird of that 
^ 1025. Gross industrial output In 1028 amonnied in value to 
|5>&00,000,000 rubles. The total Increase for Ilic year amnunled, 
in absolute figures, |o 3.280.000.000 rubles. Thus, every per cent 
nf increase was then equal to I2*’>-000.000 rnbicv. ie.. almnst three 
hues as much as in 1925. when we lud a GO jicr cent increase. 
Finally, |ri m ip^j, in that year the inereave was 22 per 
Will, /.e., one-third of that m 1923 C>ios-> ttidusUial output lu 1031 
nnaounlcd in value to 30.800.000.000 rubles. The total mcre.isc, in 
shsoliilc figures, amounled to a little oser 5.000,000,000 rubles. 
Irnre, every per cent of increase represented more than 
0.000.000 rubles, ie., sis times as much ns in 1925. when we 
3d a 60 per cent increase, and Iw-iee as much as in 1928, when 
** had a little over 20 per cent increase. 

What does all this show? It shows thal in studying the rale 
0 increase of output we must not confine our exaniinalion to the 
al perrcnlage of increase — we must also lake account of what 
hthind each per cent of increase and of what is the total sum 
° 'he annual increase of output. Foe 1933, for example, we arc 
Pf«idii)g for a j(j p^j. (.pnj increase, i.e., one fourth that of 1925. 
'his does nol mean llial the actual increase of output in 1933 
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will also be one-fourth that of 1925. In 1923 the increase of output, 
In absolute figures, was a little over 3,000,000,000 rubles and each 
per cent was equal to 45,000,000 rubles. There is no reason to 
doubt that a 16 per cent increase in output in 1933 will amount, 
in absolute figures, to not less than 5,000,000,000 rubles, it., al- 
most twice as much as in 1925; and each per cent of increase will 
be equal to at least 320.000,000 to 340,000,000 rubles, 
represent at least seven times as large a sum as each per cent of 
increase represented in 1925. 

That is bow things turn out to be, comrades, if we examine 
the question of rates of growth and percentages of Increase in 
concrete terms. 

Such is the position in regard to the results of the Fi>e-tcar 
Plan in four years in the sphere of industry. 


IV 

THE BESULTS OF THE FIVE-YEAB PI.AN IN FOUB VEWS 
IN THE SPllEllE OF AOUICULTUHE 


Let us pass on to llie queslioii of the resulls of the Flve-teaf 
Plan in four years In the sphere of agriculture. 

The Flve-Vcac Plan In the splu-rc of agricullure was a Fl^^ 
Year Plan of colleclivization. Whai did llie Parly proceed fro® 
in carrying out follcctiviralion? 

The Parly proceeded from the fact that In order to conioli * 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and to build up Soeialisl iwdy 
it was necessary, in addition to induslriallzalloii, to pau from 
small, individual peasant farming lo large-scale collective 
ture equipped willi tractors and modern ngricullural niachli'f j* 
3 $ ttie only firm basis for the Soviet power In Ibe rural dish >• 
The Parly proci-cded from the fact that without j 

lion it would be impossible to lead our counlry on lo ii i *”}a 
of building the rcnnonilc foundations of Socialism, » 

free the vast masses of tiie labouring peasantry from poverty 
ignorarrre. 

Lenin said: ^ , 

“Thef* f« BO escape (ram poverty for thr iamJI /»rro. i 
SeltelfJ IVorirr, Voi. Vllb p. }95.| 


, free 


Lenin said: 

"If we continue at of old on our amaJl farmi, •• --v )i.oiiV 
on free Laod. we siialt ilill be faced with Inevilatife tut . 

V/ecteJ Works, VO. VI. p- 370.1 


t' 

f: 

i 
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Lenin uid: 

“Oal; b]f colicctfie, enoperalhc. arict labour «ill ■> be potuUe lo 
rmtrgc from llic impatte Inlo «hici> Ibr impcrialitt «ar ha* driven ua." 
lUnin. Srirrird VVorki. VoV VIU, p l«t t 

Lcoin uid; 

*'■..11 (a taaenVIal lo adopt )Mna eutlivatton on latse nvvdri (amv 
Itliboul that (here can be no cacapc from llie etiaoa. Ironi ihe iruly 
driperale condition. In nhicb Rutala (Indt hrraelf " lignin, Srlerled 
H’wli. Vol. VI, p. 371.) 

IVocrrdIng from Uiil, Lcnio arriard nl llic follounig funda- 
miotil concluaion: 

Only if «i( aucreed in proving lo Ibe peaunta In praclk# Ibr aJtan- 
l*(ra of eoramon, oollerlive, cooperalite, atlrl rullivaiion of Ihe aoiL 
if «c aurrrcd in helping the peauoi by mrana of cooperaiiie or 
and farming, will Ihe •uiking data. whUb boldt Ibe itaie poacr, be 
■ riltf thie to convince Ihe peauni of the coirtclivcai of ila poltcf and 
le atcure ihe real and diiralde follooing of Ihe aolbona of prauniv' 
iben.0. Se/fctrd U'orii, Vol. VIII. p. lOdl 

It »aa frum llicac liicaca of Lniio'a lhal Ilic I*jr1y pnkwJcal 
*0 earthing nut llie program of coliccllvitini; agriruliurr. the 
Priigrim of tlic n»c-Y<-ar I'lan in ll«c apbrit of asrirullurf 
In lliia mnnrriiun, llie object of IJ*c Five Year Flan In ll»e 
V^xrc of agriruliure «aa (o unilrllieacaltiml and amall individual 
I'caainl farnii, vablcli lacked llic oppoiluiiil)- of ulilliirtg iracturi 
■nj modem ngricullurat inarliiiKry. iiilo large erJlrclive farmv 
^''1^'l'ped «il1i all (lie niudrrn ini|>I(-mci>la of loglil) lirttiojied 
afifieullurr. nnd In rover «n<>ccu|»ied land v»iih nxMlil alale farma 
Tlie object of Itie Five-Year Flan in Ihe iplurr of agiirullure 
to roovirl the U.SSt<. fruui s ainall pravant and l>ark«ard 
^“Iry Into ■ land of targe arale agrieullure organi/rd on t^•e 
of eollrritve Utaour and providing tiae inaiimu.’a output for 
ousUl. 

j, the Fall) acltictrd *« cacfvvng Ibe pn'gram of 

,, '*'c-War Flan In four jcaia ia live aj.hrfr ot agiicullurr? 

* ‘t fuUlllcd \ivj» prograwa, oc Ivaa vt faded' 

Faitj- liaa aucrerdevL la a mtlUr of lluve v eaia. in organ. <■ 

. ****** tOO.OOO eoUrctive faiiua and alioul l(KO aUle farma 

,.***^“'4 xvaiuly In gia a gtvvaing and l.vrd^nV iaiv~i.g. aod 
r,L ** l*“»e il haa auenTdeJ. an tl«e cuurve *4 /«»wr jiaca. la 

Sng Uie nv<» area l>y :i.(MvL0C>3 Urtatrv 
Wi •**• vucrecdedvBBiUingevojte tbaiv 00 i«e ctml ^4 It* 

lanasa, wUteh aenniul f«ir owe Uian '0 |••r ct» 4 «4 It* 
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land cuilivalcd hy peasants, fo unite Into collective farais, which 
means Itiat we have fulfilled the Five>Year Plan threefold. 

The Parly lias succeeded in creating the possibility of obisia 
ing, not 600,000,000 to 000,000.000 poods of marhelable grain 
which was the amount purchased in the period when individua: 
peasant farming predominated, hut 2,200,000,000 to 1,400,000, OOC 
poods of grain annually. 

The Party has succeeded in routing the kulaks as a class, 
although they have not yel been dealt the final blow; the labour* 
ing peasants have been emancipated from kulak bondage and ei* 
ploilation, and a firm economic basis for the Soviet goveramcnl, 
the basis of collective farming, has been established In the country* 
side. 

The Parly has succeeded in converting the U.S.S.R. from a 
land of small peasant farming into a land where agriculture is 
ran on the largest scale in the world. 

Such, in general terms, are the results of the Flve-Vear Plan 
in four years In the spfiere of agricallure. 

Now you may judge for yourselves what all the talk of Ihe 
bourgeois press about the “coltapse" of collectivization, aboul Ih* 
“failure” of the Five-Year Plan In the sphere of agriculture h 
worth after all this. 

And what is the position of agriculture in the cop/loli*l 
tries, wlilcli are now passing through a severe agricultural erlslsr 

Here arc the generally known ofilcia! figures. 

In the principal grain-producing countries the crop area 
been reduced 8 to 10 per cent. The cotton area in the United 
States has been reduced by 15 per cent; the area under sugar bee 
in Germany and Czecho-SIovakia has been reduced 22 to 30 
cent; the area under Has in Lithuania and Latvia has becnrcdu« 

25 to 30 per cent. 

Arcordiiig to Ihedgurrs of the United States Deparlmenlof . sm 
culture, the value of the gross output ot agriculture in the 
Slates dropped from $11,000,000,000 in 1929 to $5,000,000.^ 

In 1932, i.e., by more than 50 per cent The value of the P™** 
put of grain in that country dropped from $1,288,000,000 in 
to $.391,000,000 in 19.32. I.e., by more than 68 per cent. The vai 
of the cotton crop in that country dropped from $1,389. * 
jjo to i357.ja£iaAa£» w xA- Ay .w 

Do not nil these facts testify to the superiority of the 
system of agriculture over the capflalisl sysfemf Do "'’fj g( 

go to show that the collective farms are a more virile to 
farming than individual and capitalist farms? 



Tht Itcialli el Iht rim rive-Year I'lan <11 

It is said that collective farms and slate farms do not always 
pay, that they cal up an enormous amount of funds, tliat there is 
no sense in maintaining such enterprises, that it would be more 
expedient to dissolve them and to leave only those that pay. But 
only people who understand nothing about national economy, 
about cconuniics, can say such things. A few years ago more than 
half of our textile mills did not pay. A section of our comrades 
suggested at the time that we should close down these niUU, What 
'vould have happened liad we followed their advice? We would 
have committed an enormous crime against the country, against 
the working class; for by doing lhal we would have ruined our 
using industry. What did we do at that hice? We waited a little 
more than a year, and finatty succeeded in making the whole of 
uur leilile industry pay. And what about our automobile plant 
at Gorky? It also does not pay as yet. Would you, perhaps, have 
us close it down? Or our iron and steel industry, which also dots 
pay as yet? Shall we dose that down, too, comrades? If llils 
h going to be our view of whether a thing pays or nol, then «ve 
ought to develop to the utmost only a few industries, those which 
<1* the most profilablc, as, for example, the confectionery in- 
dustry, Dour milling, the perfumery industry, the knitted goods 
mduslry, the toy Industry, etc. Of course, J am nol opposed to 
devciciping these industries. On the contrary, they must be devel* 
owd, for they, too, are needed for the population But, in the first 
place, they cannot be developed without equipment and fuel, which 
provided by the heavy industries In the second place, we 
cannol use them os the basis of iiiduslrlalixalion. That is the posi- 
comrades. 

'Ve cannot approach the quesliun of whether a thing pays or 
Jrom the huckster's point ol view, from the point of view 
® the immediate present. We must approach it from the point of 
'tw of national economy as a whole, over a period of several 
J®*rx. Only such a poini of view can be called a truly Leninist, 
in one. And this point of view is essential not only 

ro industry, but also, and to an even greater extent, in 
toau collective farms and slale, farms. Just (hink: in a 

li; three years we have created more than 200,000 collec- 

srms and about 5.000 slate farms, i.e., we have created entire- 
enterprises which arc of the same significance in 
tfy , . * mills and factories in industry. Name another coun- 
SOSOfin*^^ I’as managed in Ihe course of three years to create, not 
l,( large enterprises, but even only 25,000. You will not 

® lo namq it; for there is no such counliy, and there has 
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never been one. But we liave created 205,000 new enterprises ia 
agriculture. It appears, however, that there arc people who de- 
mand that these enterprises should pay Immediately, and if Ihrj 
cannot pay Immediately, they should be destroyed and dissohed. 
Is it not clear that these very strange people ore enuous of iJif 
laurels of Heroslralus? 

In saying that the collective farms and stale farms do net pay. 
I do not want to suggest that all of them do not pay. Nothing of 
the kindl Everyone knows that even now wC have quite a number 
0 / collective farms and slate farms which p.iy very well. We ha'< 
thousands of collective farms and scores of stale farms which fully 
pay even how. These colleclive farms and slate farms are 
pride of our Parly, the pride of the Soviet gosernnirnl. Of course, 
not all collective farms and state farms are alike. Some ro)!fCli''t 
farms and stale farms arc old, some are new, and some are rrry 
young. Tlic latter are still weak economic organisms, whirli have 
not yet fully come out of the mould. They are passing throofib 
approximately the same period of organiznlloiinl dcvciopinrnt 
that our factories and works passed through in l020-2t. Stiurall/i 
the majority of these cannot pay ycl, But there cannol l>« ll’* 
sligtilesi doubt that they will begin So pay in the course ofthenrsi 
two or three yean, just as our factories and mills began lo pjf 
after 1021. To refuse them asshUnee and support on the gruuiiJ* 
that at the present montenl not oil of them pay would tx f*"”' 
mitiing a grave crime against the working class and Ihe pea'anirf 
Only enemies of the people ami counler-rcrolulfonar/es ran ra 
the question of the collective farms and stale farms being unneer* 
lary. 

In putting into etTect the Five-Year Plan for agrleuHure, lb* 
Party pursued a policy of collecliviraiion al aii acrcIerjIcJ 
Was the Parly right In pursuing Ihe policy of an ncceleratsd tcni^ 
of collcrtiviraliun? Yes. it was absolutely rigid, even though 
excesses were commitled fn Itw process. In pursuing ih* ^ 
of rUmlnaling Ihe kulaks as a class, and In deslroying in'* “ 
nests, the Parly could nol^slop Iialf way. II had In carry Ih * 
lu completion. 

This is the first point. 

Secondly, basing Iraelort and agricultural machinery 
dispuul. oo Ihe one hand, and taking adraidage of lh« *,,!*#)» 
of private properly lo land Phe oationali/af/ort of SI»f ■*”* ' p . 
the other. Ihe Party had every opportunity of accvicrahng 
lerUtuahoo of ajricuSlure, And. Indeoi, »l arhiryrd I 
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succcuci ill tiiis sphere, for it ftilhUcd tlic piograin of Ihe Five- 
eat Plan iif collvcUviiaViuu llitecfoltl. 

Does Ihii incaii tliiil we iiiiisl pursue the policy of an acccler* 
ed Icmpu of culk'Clis izatioa in the period of the Second Five- 
cat Plan as well? No, il Uoci not tuean tliat. The point U that, 
1 the main, we have nln'oiJy completed the collectivization of the 
riucipal regions of the U.S.S.U. Ih-ncc, we have done more in 
^is sphere than could hase been expected. And we have not only, 
I the main, completed coliccthizalion. Wehavc succeeded in inak- 
>3 Ihe overwhelming majority of the peasantry realize that col* 
ctive farming is the most arceplabic form of farming This is 
Iretncndous achiesemriii, comrades. Is il worth while, after this, 
citing into a fever In ,'iccetemlc the tempo of collectivization'’ 
Nearly, it is i,oi. 

it is no lunger n question of accelerating the tempo of 
’Ilecllvizaiion. Slill less is il a question as to whether the collcc- 
‘e farms should exist or not — lhal question has already been 
‘W^'Vitcii In Ihc alllruialive. The coHeclive farms have come lo 
4;, and the road back lo old, individual farming is closed forever. 
ne task now is lo strengthen Ihe colicclive farms orgamzallonal' 
i'l lo oust vise sabotaging elements from Ibem; lo recruit teftl, 
tied, Bolshevik cadres Ihe collective farms, and to make them 
Jal^ Bolshcsik colicclive farms. 

is the principal thing today. 

This is the position in regard lo Ihe Five-Year Plan in four 
“ts in the sphere of ngrictillure. 

V 

y the results of the fivc-yeau plan in four 

‘CARS IN THE SPHERE OF IMPROVING THE MATERIAL 
CONDITIONS OP THE WORKERS AND PEASANTS 

1 have spoken of our successes in the sphere of induslty and 
jeficmiurj^ of the piogress of industry and agriculture in the 
o.R. What arc the results of these successes as regards the 
Pfovement of the matcri.il conditions of the workers and 
jasanu? Wl,al aie Ihe main rrvulls of our successes in the sphere 
'ndustry and agriculture ns regards the radical improvement 
'hr maleri.il conditions of Ihe working people? 
vjTstiy^ the fad that »n«mpIoy»ienf has been abolithed and 
J^iTcerfamty about the morrow among fAe workers has been 

finoved. 
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Sccuiidly, ll)c fact tliat alinoit nil of Ihc peasant poor bale 
Juiticd llic collective farms; lliat, oti tliis basis, the process of 
dilfcmilialiou among the pcasanlry info kuhks and poor peas' 
ants lias been clicckcd; anti llial, i/m a result, an end has been pot 
fo impoverishment anti pauperiim in ihe rural dislriclt. 

These arc trciiicnclous acliicvciticnis. comrades, acliiesemcnts 
of which not a single bourgeois slate, be it even the most "dein- 
ocrulic,” can dream. 

In our country, in the U.S.S.H., the workers have loog forgolUn 
uncnrploj'iiient. Some three years ago we had about one and t 
half million unemployed. It is already two years now since unem- 
ployment (las been complclcly abolished. And m these two yean 
the workers have already forgollcn about unemployment, about 
its burden and its liorrors. Look at the capitalist countries: nbat 
horrors are taking place there as a result of imcniploymenll There 
are now no less than lldrly to forty million unemployed in tho« 
countries. Who are these people? Usually It « said ol tbm Ibal 
they are "down and out.” 

Every day (hey try to get work, seek work, are prepared W 
accept almost any condltioDS of work but Ibey are oot given work, 
because they are "superfluous.'’ And this is taking pbee at a hau 
when vast quantities of goods aud products are wasted to satisfy 
the caprices of the darlings of fate, the scions of the capilalhls sn 
landlords. Tlie unemployed are refused food because they hsr 
no money to pay for the food; they are refused shelter ***®*“^*J. ’ 
have no money (o pay rent. How and where do (hey Jive" ? 
live on- the miserable crumbs from the rich man’s table; by ra 
refuse bins, where they liiid decayed scraps of food; they 
the slums of big cities, and more often in hovels outside ° ^ 
towns, hastily put up by the unemployed out of packing 
and the bark of trees, Bui this is not all. It is not only the 
ployed who sulTer as a result of unemployment. The emp 
workers, too, sulTer as a result of it. They suffer J^joo 

presence of a large number of unemployed makes Uieir P_ 
in industry insecure, makes them uncertain of the 
they are employed, but they arc not sure that . 

up tomorrow they will not lind tliemscivcs disefiargcd. 

One of the principal achlevemcnis of the Five- 
four years is that we have abolished unemploymen 
relieved the workers of the UAS.R. of its horrors. XbO'’ I 

The same thing must be said In regard to the jnto | 

loo, have forgolten about the differenliatioti o le p ( 

kulaks and poor peasants, about the exploiiahon o j 
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lie U n mcm!»cr of n collfclivc farm wliich has 
Irncfors, ngriciilliirAl machinery, n seed fund, , 
etc., etc. 

This 1» what Ihe I'lvc-Vrar Plan lm» given lo t 
nnd to the lower airnlitsn of the middle peasants. 

This if the stthalance of Hie principal achic 
rive* Year J'lnri in regard lo Ifie tfisprovemenl of II 
ditioni of Hie workers nod pensanU. 

As fl result of tlu'se principal neliicvemcnts ir 
Improvement of the rnalcn'ol conditions of th 
peasants, we have hrotipht about during Hie peril 
Five-Year I'laii: 

a) A /«'o/o/d increase over 1028 in the number i 
other employees In large-scale inditslry, which repi 
fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan by 57 per cent. 

h) An increase in Ihe national income— hence, 
the incomes of Ihe workers and peasants— to 45,100 
in 1932, wliicli represents an increase of 85 per c 

c) An increase in itic average annual wages ol 
Ollier employees in large-scnJc jjidiisliy’ hy 67 per cet 
with !928, which represents an overfulfilment of 
Plan by 18 per cent. 

d) An Increase in Hie social insurance fund by 
as compared with 1928 (4,120,000.000 rubies in 19 
1,050,000,000 rubles' in 1928), whicli represents an 
of the Five-Year Plan by 111 per cent. 

e) An increase in public catering faciblics, which 
for more than 70 per cent of the workers employed i 
industries, which represents an ovoifulfilmenl of t 
Plan by 500 per cent. 

Of course, we have not yet reached the point w 
fully satisfy the inalerial requirements of the worke 
ants; and it is hardly likely llial we shall reach this 
the next few years. But we have unquestionably affa 
tion where the material conditions of the workers t 
are improving from year lo year. The only ones whi 
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And whal b t>»c position in regard to llic condition of 
otVers and peasants in capitalist countries? 

Here are tlic ofliml figures. 

Tlie numlnT of nnemployed in the capitalist countries lias 
'eased calaslroplncally. In the United Slates, accordiirg to ufli 
suits, the numliCT of employed workers in the inanutactui 
iduslries alone has dropped from 8.500.000 in 1028 to 5,500, 

I 1032; and according to the fignres of flit American Federal 
f Labour, the minit>cr of nncmployed in Hie Uniletl Slates. 
lUadaslrics, at the end of 1032, was 11.000,000 In Great Itnh 
ecording to uflicinl shslhtics. the iiiimhcr of iim'inplu>ctl 
icreastd from 1,200,000 in 1028 to 2,800.000 in 1032 In Geema 
(cording to official figures, Ihc number of iincmplnyrd lias 
teased from 1470.000 In 1928 to 5.600.000 in 1032 Tins is 
licture (hat is observed in all the capitalist eniinirirs. Mnrmi 
flieiji tlillslics. as a rule, mhnmice the numlwr of uiuniplo> 
he total number of unemploycsl in the rapil.sHsl countries ran 
fom 33.000.000 to 40.000.000. 

The Wages of the workers are being s>slcmnticalty rrdiici 
Ifcording lo official figures, average memthly wages in live Uni' 
vblr* have been reduced by 35 per cent as compared with 19! 
" Great Oritain wages liasc been reduced l5 per cent in the sai 
i’criod, and In Germany as much as 50 per cent. .According to t 
csleulatiuns of Ihc American Federation of Labour, the .Anierie 
«rkfrs lost more than ?35.000.000,000 as a result of w.sge ci 
in 1930^1. 

pie workers’ insurance funds, In Great Ilnlatn and German 
1 ■> llicy were, have been considerably reduced. In Hie Unit 
. * ” In France unemployment insurance does not csisl, 

^ ^ •*ist! at all, and, as o consequence, Ihc number of homel< 

I ^('vlitulc children is growing enormously, p.irticular 

«he l-nitfj 

ini^^ 1*"''*’°*' U no lieller as regards Hie condition of H 
J^^Pc’wulrj In Uie capitalist countries, where the agi 
“s Utterly undermining peasant farming and Is for 

*ons of ruined peasants and fanners to go begging. 

laT ‘ 

ise hf. t *™pro>einenl of the matrrbi conditions of tlie wort 
^ of the U44.R. 
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VI 

THE RESULTS OF THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN JN 
IN THE SPHERE OF THE EXCHANGE 01 
BETWEEN TOWN AND COUNTHI 

Let us now pass on to the question of the rc$u 
Year Plan in four years in regard to the growth o 
of goods between town and country. 

The tremendous growth of the output of indi 
culture, the growth of the marketable surplus bo 
and in agrieulluro, and. rmally, the growth of th 
of the workers and peasants— all this could nol 
really has led, to a revival and expansion of the excl 
between town and country. 

Production lies are the fundamental form of the 
town and country. But prorluclion lies alone arc not 
must be supplemented by the bond on the basis ol 
of goods in order that the ties between town and ci 
durable and unseverabte. This can only be achieve 
ing Soviet trade. It would be wrong to think that Sc 
be developed only along one channel, for example, t 
societies, in order to develop Soviet trade all chai 
used: the cooperative societies, (he stale trading sys 
leclive-farm trade. 

Some comrades lliink that the development ol 
and particularly tlie development of collcclivc-farr 
reversion to the first stage of the New Economic T 
absolutely wrong. 

There is a fundamental dilTercnce belween Soviet 
Ing coliccllve-farm trade, and titc trade that was c 
the first stage of NEP. 

In the first stage of NEP we perinillfd a revival ( 
pennilted private trade, permitted the **aclivlHes of 
en. capitafisJs, prahle^rt. 

•m,.! r..— onlv 
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Can it be said Ihni IhU is the position now? Of course 
In the first place, Soviet trade cannot be placed on a 
ie in the first stage of NEP, even though the tatter was i 
the slate. Whereas trade in the hrsl stage of NEP j 
revival of capitalism and the functioning of the privati 
sector in the exchange of goods. Soviet trade procee 
negation of both the one and the other What is Sovii 
net trade is trade without capitalists, big or small, it 
haul profiteers, big or small. It is a special form of trar 
s never existed in history before, and which is pracii 
us, by the Bolsheviks, under the conditions ot Soviet 
ut. 

Secondly, we now have a fairly widely developed slate 
d a complete system of collective farins and state farm 
uvide the stale with huge reserves of agricultural am 
rtured goods for the development of Soviet trade. Tliis 
e case, nor could it be the case, under the condition: 
St stage of NEP. 

Thirdly, we have succeeded in the last few years in cc 
minaUng private traders, merchants, and middlemen of 
tm the sphere of the exchange of goods Of course, I 
)t mean that private traders and profiteers may not, ir 
ICO with the law of atavism, reappear in the sphere of 
lange of goods and lake advantage of the most favoun 
r them in this respect, namely, collective'farm tradin; 
•er, collective farmers themselves arc sometimes prone li 
> profiteering, which does not do them honour, of cours< 
imbst these unhealthy symptoms we have the law recent' 
f the Soviet government which provides for measures 
revention and punishment of profiteering. You know, o 
■at this law does not err on the side of leniency, You wi 
and, of course, that such a law was not. and could noth: 
issed under the conditions of the lirsl stage of NEP. 

Thus you sec that anyone who talks of a reversion In 
f the first stage of NEP after this understands nothing, a 
offtfiTg, about our Sovfcj economics 
We arc told that it is impossible to develop trade, e' 
I Soviet trade, without a sound money system and a so 
s^cy. that we most first of ah provide a sound basis 
>r>ney system and our Soviet currency, which, it is alle{ 



Cntilcrbiiry imdmLanfh nliotit nnli-fcHfjiotis proj 
rnn i( be nwrtrd lliat oitr Soviet currency does no 
vnluc? Is It not n foe! JJwl on Ibis currency we bu'i 
Dnii'proslrot. Kuznelikslroi, tlie Stalingrad and Kh 
Works, ttie Gorky and .Moscow Automobile Plonij 
tliousnnds of collective farms, and thousands of si: 
llicse gentlemen think that all these enterprises h: 
svitli straw, or clay, and not with real materials, I 
value? What is it that secures the stability of Sov 
if wc have in mind, of course, the organized marke 
decisive sigiiincance in the exchange of goods in the 
not the unorganized market, which is only of suboi 
tance? Of course. It is not the gold reserve alone. T1 
Soviet currency is secured, llrsl of all. by the vns 
goods held by the stale and put Into circulation at 
What economist can deny that this security, whicl 
in the U.S.S R , is a more real guarantee for the sti 
currency than any gold reserve? Will the economists 
countries ever understand that they ore hdpelesslymufl 
theory of a gold reserve being the only security for 
of currency? 

That is the position in regard to the queslions cc 
expansion of Soviet trade. 

What have we achieved as a result of carrying o 
Year Plan in the sphere of developing Soviet trade? 

As a result of the Five-Year Plan we have; 

a) An increase in the output of light industry to I 
of the output in 1928. 

b) An increase in cooperative and state retail ti 
now, calculated in prices of 1932, amounts lo 39.fi00, 
bles, Le., an increase in the volume of goods in retail I 
per cent of the 1928 figure. 

c) An increase in the number of stale and eoopei 
and stores by 158,000 over that of 1929. 

d) The continually mcre.nsing development of coll 
trade and of purchases of agricultural produce by vs 
and cooperative organizations. Such are the facts. ^ 

An altogether different picture of the condition < 
<...., 1 .. < 1 ... ...... r.ii-io* where the 
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purchasing power of the masses of the working peopie continues 
to decline. 

Such are the results of the Five-Vear Plan in four years in the 
sphere of the development of the exchange of goods. 

VII 

THE RESULTS OF THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN IN FOUR YEARS 
IN THE SPHERE OF THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
THE REMNANTS OF THE HOSTILE CLASSES 

As a result of the realization of the Five-Year Plan in the sphere 
of industry, asricultuce, and trade we have established the prin- 
ciples of Socialism in all spheres of the national economy and 
have expelled the capitalist elements from them. 

What should this have Jed to with regard to the capitalist ele* 
tuenls; and what has it actually led lo7 

it has icd to this: the last remnants of the dying classes — the 
manufacturers and their servitors, the merchants and their hench- 
men, the former nobles and priests, the kulaks and Ihcir toadies, 
Ihe farmer While oflicers and police ofUclals, policemen and gen- 
darmes, all sorts of bourgims intellectuals of the chauvinist per- 
suasion, and all other anli-Sovic| elements— have been thrown out 
of their groove. 

Thrown out of their groove, and scattered over Ihe whole face 
of the U.SS.ll., these ‘Tiave-bccns" have crept into our pl.mls and 
factories, into our government ufliccs and trading organtzalinns, 
into our railway and water transport enterprises, and, principal- 
ly, into Ihe collective farms and stale farms. They have crept into 
these places and concealed their identity, donning the mask of 
“workers” and "peasants,” and some of them have even managed 
lo make their way into the Party. 

What did they carry with them into these places? Of coune, 
they carried with them a feeling of hatred towards the Soviet gov- 
ernment, a feeling of burning enmity towards Ihe new forms of 
«onomy, life and culture. 

Those genltemen are no longer able to launch a frontal attack 
sRainsl the Soviet government. Tliey and their classes made such 
attacks several times, but they were defeated and dispersed Hence, 
the only thing left them is lo do mischief ond harm to the workers, 
lo the collective farmers, lo the Sovnet government nnd to the 
*^srty. And they arc doing as much mischie! as they can. stealthily 



wppinij aftfl uni!rrmfn!ni; They «ef fife |<j wnrj 
maehtnft TJirjr or^tn te «.»f>of3?p. They or^anh 
Hi»i In Ihe mlletllef* fifnn «nr| «f.ile farm<. m 
Inehitlin;; rrtlam jfn In ttieh len? 1 h% 

WfrtkInS At In Injefl the fTfrini of ptt?ue anil 
fallte on The folTefHfe farm* ami t!»Te farm< 
ntrninjTifit amon; Itortet, etc 

Mtil Thai I* not Ihe main lliinS. The main Ihi 
lift" of Ihete *Tia*r-|iefn%“ U lhat Ihcy omanii 
phimlerinc of tialc f*foi*efly, eonperaliee propefi 
farm pfojKfly Ttiefi and pliimJerinx In The faci 
theft and plundering: of railway frcUhl. Ihrft a 
warchfUMet and commercial enlerpritct— parlic 
plunderliii; <n the tiatr farmt and rolfecfivc fai 
main form of the •*acli»i»ir»'' of Ihete "harc'be 
Initinct, at it were, leth them tlut Ihe baits of S 
public property, and that II it prrchrty this ba 
shaken In order to do mitehirf to the Soviet , 
they try indml to shake public property, by 
theff and plondcrinp. 

In order to oritanlie plunilertn^ they pby on th 
ly habits and survivals nmon^ Ihe colleclive farme 
farmers of yesterday who ore now members of 
You, as Marxists, should know that in its developi 
ity Ilf man lags behind his oclual condition. In : 
bers of collective farms are no longer individu 
collectivists; but their mentality is still Ihe old < 
owner of private property. And so, Ihe ”have-b 
ranks of the exploiting classes play on the private 
of the colleclive farmers In order to organize th< 
public ss'ealth and thus shake Ihe foundation of th 
viz., public properly. 

Many of our comrades look complacently upon s 
and fall to understand the meaning and significan 
itieft ontf pfundVring: £.i'Ae iiYnrf ttiey paw ' 
hike the view that “there is nnlhlnff oarticular in 
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To permit theft and plundering of pubtic property — no matter 
whether it is stale property or cooperative or collective-farm prop- 
erty — and to ignore such coonlcr-rcvolulionary outrages is tan- 
tamount to aiding and abetting the undermining of the Soviet sys- 
tem. which rests on public properly as its basis. It was on these 
grounds that our Soviet government passed the recent law for the 
protection of public properly. That act is the basis of revolutiorr- 
ary law at the present time. And it is the primary duty uf every 
Communist, of every worker, .snd of every collective farmer strictly 
to carry out thU law. 

Ii is said that revolutionary law at the present time does not 
dilTer in any way from revolutionary law in the first period of 
NEP — that revolutionary law at Ihc present lime is a reversion 
to revolutionary law of the first period of NEP. This is absolutely 
•■■rong. The edge of revolutionary law in the first period of NEP 
v'as turned mainly against the extremes of War Communism, 
against “illegal" conliscation and imposts It guaranteed the 
seeurily of the properly of the private owner, of the individual 
farmer and of the capitalist, provided they strictly observed the 
Soviet laws. The position in regard to revolutionary law at the 
present time Is entirely difTerent. The edge of revolutionary law 
at the present time Is turneil. not against the extremes of War 
Communism, which have tong been extinct, but against thieves 
and wreckers in public economy, against rowdies and pilferers of 
public property. The main concern of revolutionary taw at the 
present time is. consequently, the protection of public properly, 
and not something else. 

That is why it is one of the fundamental tasks of the Party 
to right to protect public properly, to fight with all the measures 
and all the means placed at our command by the laws of the Soviet 
government. 

A strong and powerful diclalonliip of the proletariat — that 
w what we must have now in order to scatter the last rcmn.ints 
of the dying classes to the winds «nd fnislrate their thieving 
designs. 

Some comrades inletpreled Use lUests ou Ihc abolition of ctass- 
*s, the establishment of classless society, and the withering away 
of the state to mean a justillcalion of iariness and complacency, 
a justification of the counter-revolutionary theory that the class 
struggle is subsiding and that stale power is to be relaxed. Need- 
Vo 2«rt?ri people carnWt Verve iniyTii’ing in common ViYti 
our Parly. They are eillicr d^enerates or double-dealers, and 
Wusl be driven out of the Parly. The abolition of cl.asscs is not 
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achieved by the subsiding of the class struggle, 
silication. The stale will die out, not as 
relaxation of the slate power, but as a result ol 
solidation, which is necessary for the purpose i 
ing the remnants of the dying classes and of oi 
against the capitalist encirclement, which is far fi 
done away with as yet, and wiil not soon be do 
As a result of the realiiation of the Five-Ycf 
succeeded in completely ejecting the remnants of 
es from their positions in production; we have n 
and have prepared the ground for their extermii 
the results of the Five-Year Plan in the sphere 
against the last detachments of the bourgeoisie, 
enough. The task is to eject these ”have-bcens*’ 
prises and inslilulions and to render them utterly 
It cannot be said that these “have-bcens" car 
In the present position of the U.S.S.R. by their wre> 
ing machinations. They are too weak and fmpolc 
the measures adopted by the Soviet government. I 
radcs do not arm themselves with revolulionnrj 
do not actually pul an end to the smug, petty-bo 
towards theft and plundering of public property 
beens” will be able to do considerable mischief. 

We must bear in mind that tl'C growth of Ihi 
Soviet state will intensify the resistance of the last i 
dying classes. It is precisely because they are d 
days are numbered that Uiey will go on from one 
to other, sharper forms of attack; they will appcf 
ward sections of the population and try to mobilii 
the Soviet government. There is no niisehief and slai 
“have-bcens” will not resort lo against the Snvi 
and around which they will not try to mohilire 
elements. This may provide grounds for a revival r 
of the defeated groups of the old coiinler-rcvoluli 
the Socialist-nevolulionaries, the Mensheviks, and 

ntit'nnillcf* Sn lh» Mnlr« n...! I- II.O liortlcr rCClOn^ 
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VIII 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Such arc the main results of the realizalion of the Five-Year 
Plan in the sphere of industry and agriculture; in the sphere of 
Ihe improvement of the conditions of life of the working people 
and the development of the exchange of goods; in the sphere of 
the consolidation of the Soviet power and the development of the 
class struggle against the remnants and survivals of the dying 
classes. 

Such arc the successes end gains the Soviet government has 
achieved in the past four years. 

It would be a mistake to think that since these successes have 
been attained everything is os it should be. Of course, not every- 
thing with us U yet as it should be. There nre plenty of defects 
end mistakes in our woyk- Inefncicncy and confusion are still lo 
be met in our practical activities. Unfortunately. I rannol now slop 
to deal with defects and mistakes, a« the limits of the report I was 
Instructed to make do not give me sufficient scope for this. Bui 
that is not the point just now The point is that, nolwithslanding 
defects and mistakes, who-te existence none of us denies, we have 
achieved important successes, which evoke admiration among Ihe 
working class all over the world— we have achieved a vielory 
which Is truly of world-wide historic significance. 

What are the principal factors lhal could and aclually did bring 
it about that, desp'te mistakes ond defects, the Parly has neverthe- 
less achieved decisive successes in carrying out the Five-Year Plan 
in lour years? 


What arc the main forces that have ensured this historical 
'lelory for us in spile of everything? 

They are, first and foremost. |he activity and self-devotion, 
the enthusiasm and mlUaltse of the raiirions of workers ond collec» 
h'e farmers, who, together with the engineering and technical for- 
fcs, displayed colossal energy in developing Socialist emulation and 
jhoek work. Tlicre ran be no doubt lhal wilhmil this we could not 
>avc achieved owr goal, we could not have advanced a single step. 

Secondly, the firm leadership of the Parly and of the govem- 
•’'enl, which urged the masses forward and overcame all Ihe ob- 
' aeles that siood in the path lo the goal. 

-kad. spcciaf mevifs anrf orfvanVages of (fic Sovier syv 

5™ of economy, which bears within Itself Ihe coloss.-il potcntiali- 
'*^s necessary for overcoming any and all difficulties. 




WORK IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS 


(SPEECH DEUVERED AT THE JOINT PLENUM OP THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE AND THE CESTIHL CONTROL COMMISSION OP THE 
CP.SU.[S.i. JANUARY II, 1933) 


Coinrad«sl I think (hat the prcvioui speakers have correctly 
described the state of Parly work in the rural districts, its defects 
and its merits — parlicutarly its defects. Nevertheless, it seems lo 
me that they have failed to menlion the most important thing about 
tbe defects of aur work In the rural disiricts; Ihcy have not dis- 
closed the rools of these defects. And yet this aspect is of the great- 
est Interest to us. Permit me. therefore, lo express my opinion on 
the defects of o«jr work in the rural districts; to express (t with ait 
Ihe straightforwardness eharaclerislic of the Bolsheviks. 

^Vha^ was the main defect in our work in the rural districts 
during the past year, 1932? 

-The main defect was ihol our grain purchases in 1932 were 
Accompanied by greater difireullies than in ihe previous year, in 
1931. 

This cannot be explained by Ihe bad slate of the harvest; for in 
1932 our harvest was not worse, but better than in the preceding 
year. No one can deny that Ihe total amount of grain harvested in 
1932 was larger than in 1931, when Ihe drought in five of the main 
disUicts Q( tVie northeastern part of the 13 S.S.R. C 0 T\sidetat>ty re- 
duced the country’s grain balance. Of course, in 1932 we also suf- 
lered a certain loss of crops, os a consequence of unfavourable 
clinjaVic condilians in the Kuban and Terek regions, and also in cer- 
|f‘” districts of Ihe Ukraine Bui there can be no doubt whatever 
that these losses do not amount to half Ihe loss we sulfered in 1931 
M a result of the drought in the northeastern districts of the 
•S.S.R. Hence, in 1932 we had more grain in the country than 
We had in 1931. And yet, despite these circumstances, our grain 
purchases were accompanied by greater difficulties in 1932 than in 
the previous year. 

'Vhal Was the tcoubW? Wlial are the reasons tor this defect in 
i^r work? How 1$ this discrepan«gr lo be explained? 

• It Is to be explained. In Ihe first place, by the fact that our 
onitades in the localities, our workers in ttie rural districts, failed 
487 
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ComradesI I think that thr previous speakers have correctly 
described the slate ol Party work »n the rural distficts, its defects 
and its merits — particularly iU defects. Ncserlheless, it seems to 
■ne that they have failed to mention llic most important thing about 
the defects of our work in the rural districts; Ihcy have not dis- 
closed the roots of tliesc defects. And yet this aspect is of the great- 
est Interest to us. Permit me. Ihcrcforc, to express my opinion on 
the defects of oi^t work In the rural disUlcts; to express it with all 
the straightforwardness characteristic of the Bolsheviks. 

\Vhat was the main defect in our work in the rural districts 
during the past year. 1932? 

■The main defect was that our grain purchases in 1932 were 
accompanied by greater diffreullies than in the previous year, in 
1931, 

This cannot be explained by the bad stale of the harvest; for in 
1932 our harvest was not worse, but better than in the preceding 
year. No one can deny that Ihe total amount of grain harvested in 
932 was larger than in 1931, when Ihe drought in five of the main 
districts of the northeastern part of Ihe U.S.S.R. considerably re- 
uced the country’s grain balance. Of course, in 1932 we also sui- 
ted a certain loss of crops, as a consequence of unfavourable 
cimalic conditions in the Kuban and Terek regions, and also in cer. 
<n districts of the Ukraine But there can be no doubt whatever 
al these losses do not amount to half Ihe loss we sulTered in 1931 
^ ® of the drought in Ihe northeastern districts of the 
• SR. Hence, in 1932 we had more grain in the country than 
e had it\ 1931. And yet, despite these circumstances, our grain 
purchases were accompanied by greater difficulties in 1932 than in 
‘Ue previous year. 

IVhal Was the trouble? Wlial are the reasons for this defect in 
flow fs Ihi's discrepancy to be explained? 
be explained, in the first place, by the fad that our 
mrades in the localities, our workers in the rural disliicts, failed 
487 
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to lake Into coiuidcralion llie new situation crea 
districts by the nnnouneement of the permission c 
trade In ^rsln. And precisely because they failed , 
situation Info consideration, precisely for that ref 
unable to rcorganlie llirir work on new lines to fit 
situation. It was one lliinp, ns regards tlie siluati 
districts, when there was no cnllcclive-fann trading 
wc did not liavc two prices for grain — llie stale pri 
kcl price. With the announcement of the permissit 
farm trade m grain, the situation was bound to i 
because llie announcement of collcetive'farm trad 
legalization of a market price for grain higher than 
stale price. There is no need to prove that this cir 
bound to bring about a certain reluctance among i 
deliver their grain to the slate. Tlie peasant caleuh 
lowing way; “There has been on announcement of 
of collective-farm trade in grain: market prices ht 
Ued; in the market I can obtain more for o giv< 
grain than I can gel for the same quantity if I d 
slate — hence, if I am not a fool, I must hold on to rr 
er less to the stale, leave more grain for cotleclive-ff 
in this way get more for the same qu.sntily of grab 
It is the simplest and most natural logici 
But the unfortunate thing is that the persons ii 
the rural districts, at all events many of them, failed 
this simple and natural thing. In order to prevent the 
the tasks set by (he Soviet government, the Communist 
situation, should have done everything to increase 
grain purchases from the s-ery first days of the har 
as July 19.32. Thai was what the situation drmai^ed. 
they actually do? Instead pf speeding up grain pu 
began to speed up the formation of all sorts of graii 
encouraging the grain producers in their reluctance I 
obligations to the stale. Tailing to understand the n 
they began to fear, not that the reluctance of the peasi 
er grain might impede the grain purchases, but that i 
occur to the peasants to withhold some of the grain ir 
on, to place it on the market for collective-farm tradii 
chance they n-ould go ahead and deliver all their graii 
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absolutely failed to underslaud and to assimilate Ihe negative as' 
peels of collccti'c-farm trading — (hey failed lo understand that 
the negative aspects of colleclivc-fami trading would bring great 
harm, to the slate if they, «.e., the Communists, did not begin to 
speed up Ihe grain-purchasing campaign lo the utmost from Ihe 
'ery first days of Ihe harvest. 

And this mistake was committed not only by the persons in 
authority on the coUcclivc tarms. It was committed also by direc- 
tors of state farms, who cnmin-ally held up gram which ought 
to have been delivered lo the stale and b<^nn to sell if on Ihe side 
at a higher price. 

Did Ihe Council of People's Commissars and the Central Com- 
mittee take into consideration the new situation that would arise 
as a result of collective-farm trading in grain when (hey issued 
their decision on the development of collective-farm trade? Ves, 
they did take it into consideration In that decision it is plainly slat- 
ed Dial collective-farm trading in grain may be slarled only after 
the plan of grain purchases has been wholly and entirely fulfilled, 
and after the seed has been stored U is plainly staled in the deci- 
sion that only after the grain purchases have been completed and 
Ihe seed stored — approximately by January 15, 1933— lhat only 
yier these conditions have been fulfilled may collective-farm trad- 
i|>3 in grain be begun. By this decision the Council of People's 
Commissars and the Central Committee said, as It were, to our 
ooinrades in the rural districts: Do not allow your attention lo be 
diverted by worries about all sorts of funds and reserves: do not 
he diverted from the main task; launch the grain-purchasing cam- 
paign from the very first days of the harvest, and speed it up; for 
Ihu first commandment is — fulfil Ihe plan of grain purchases; the 
second commandment is — gel Ihe seed stored; and only after these 
jondilions have been fulfilled may collective-farm trading in grain 
he slarled and developed. 

Perhaps the Political Bureau of Ihe Cenlral Committee and Ihe 
iincil of People's Commissars made a mistake in not empha- 
^*‘ng this aspect of the matter slrongly enough and in not warn- 
ng our comrades in the rural districts loudly enough about Ihe 
an^et concealed in collective-farm trading. Bui there can be no 
ouhl whatever that they did warn against these dangers, and 
cred the warning sufficiently clearly. It must be admitted that 
* Central Committee and the Coundl of People’s Commissars 
i^what over-rated the degree of ttw Leninist training and in- 
f our comrades in authority in ihe localities, not only leaders 
district bodies, but also a number of leaders of regional bodies. 
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PcrJiaps cotleclive-farj)) irading in grain should n 
untiounced? Perhaps this ^ras a roislake, paiUculaii^ i 
mind the circumstance that colicclivc'farra trading I 
positive aspects, but also certain negative aspects? 

No, it was not a mistake. No revolutionary measure 
guarded against certain negative aspects if it is not 
plied. The same must be said of collective-farm tradi 
Collective-farm trading is necessary and advantageous 
districts as well as lo Hie towns, to the working class 
the peasantry. And precisely because it is advantag 
to be introduced. 

What were the Council of People's Commissars and 
Committee guided by when they introduced coIIecUvt 
ing In grain? 

First of all, by ihe consideration that this would wic 
for the exchange of goods between town and countr; 
improve the supply of agricultural produce to the wor 
urban manufactures lo Ihe peasants. There can be no 
state and cooperative trade alone are not sufficient. 1 
nels of trade had to be supplemented by a new chan 
live-farm trading. And we have supplemented them by 
collective-farm Irading. 

Further, they were guided by the consideration tha 
farm trading in grain would give the collective f 
additional source of income and strengthen their 
position. 

Finally, lliey were giuded by the consideration that 
duction of cotleclive-farm Irading would give the peasai 
slimulivs for improving the work of the collective farr 
regard to sowing and in regard lo harvesting. 

As you know, all these considerations by which H 
of People's Commissars and the Ccntml Cominiticc wi 
liave been fully and entirely confirmed by Ihe recent h 
life of the collective farms. The accelerated process of 
tion of the colleclive farms, the cessation of witbdrnwah 
bers from the mlleclive farms, the growing eagerness of 
farmers lo join the eolleclive farms, the striving on the p 
collective farmers to show greater discrimination In neec] 
members — alt this, and much of a like cbaraeler. * '^ws 
j.... . irn,iin» hns not only not weaki 
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be explained by collective-farm trading, but by the fact that it 
Ijnol always properly conducted: by inability to talce into consider- 
alioti the new situation; by iDabilily to reorganize our ranks to 
cope with the new situation created by the announcement of the 
permission of collective-farm trade in grain. 

2. The second reason for Ihe defects in our work in the rural 
districts is that our comrades in the localities — and not only those 
comrades— have failed to understand the change that has taken 
place in the conditions of our work in Ihe ruial dislncts as a result 
of Ihe consolidation of Ihe predominant position of the collective 
farms in the principal grain-growing districts. We all rejoice at 
the fact that the collective form of farming has become Ihe pre- 
dominant form in our grain-growing districts. But not all of us real- 
ize that this circumstance does not diminish, but increases our cares 
and responsibilities Iti regard to the development of agriculture. 
Many think that once we have achieved, say. 70 or 80 per cent 
of colleclivitalion in a given district, or in a given region, we have 
gol alt we need, and can now let things take their natural course. 
Id thing* go their own way, on the assumption that colleetiviration 
^'ill do its work itself and will itself raise sericulture to a higher 
level But this is a profound delusion, comrades. As a matter of fact 
Ihe Iransillon to collective farming as the predominant form of farm- 
ing does not diminish, but increases our tares in regard to agti- 
culture; does not diminish but increases the leading role of the 
Communists in raising agriculture to a higher leseJ. Letting things 
Iskf their own course is now more d.sogerous than ever for the 
ac'elopmenl of agrieutlure. Letting things take their own course 
®ay prove fata] to the whole cause. 

As long as the individual farmer predominated in the rural 
the Party could coniine its intervention in the develop- 
of agriculture to certain acts of assistance, advice, and warn- 
At that lime Ihe individual farmer had to take care of his farm 
irnsrif; for he had no one upon whom to throw the responsibility 
f nisfarm, which w-as his own personal farm, and he had no one 
Q Kly upon except himself. At that lime Ihe individual farmer had 
j *°rry about the sowing and harvesting, and all Ihe processes 
»Srvcuilural labour generally, himself, if he did nol want to be 
J "ilhoul bre.sd and fall a virlini to slarvniinn. With Ihe Iran- 
to collective Lirming the situation has changed materially. 

® Collective harm is not the enterprise of any one individual. In 
and •^'l*'<'t've f.-irmers now say: "The collective farm is mine 
M belongs to me, but il also belongs to Ivan. Philip, 

' ®'i. and olher members of Ihe cotlcclive farm; Ihe collective 
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larni h CfMJimon |.r..{>cfly.-* .W. 1,^. the folt/cJWe hmtr^tle 
Utmfr of jntffJajr, wtm U ihe colWfitiu of l«xtiy- 
ran »hifl Oir rr^pnn^Jhililjr In an<S rrly upon ntittr membefs ol 
llir cotlrcliTc farm. Vnowtnjt Ihaf Hi? cnll^fjjrc farm will nof lea»« 
Mm wjfhoiif fifra*f TIul h wfijr Ihtf collective farmer now bar 
frwcf carev Ifian when ht wav on bit InJivJrfuaJ tarn; for Ihe earn 
ant! rrvponvitiilijjr for the rnlerprive are now iharrt] by all Ihe 
mrmlirfi of ibe cnlfcctive farm. 

Wlial. then, followv from llilv? It follow* from lliij that Ibf 
litirden of rrv|inn*it>ilily for comluclinf; the enterprise ha* hern 
Ifant/erml Iram the ir?<livl(luj| peaianf* to the feaifcrship of Ifi 
collective farm, to the Icatlins group of the collective farm. No’ 

It I* rjol of themselve* that the peasant* demand care for the fare 
Bnd It* raliona! managrmenl. bol of rhe leadership of the eoUte 
live farm; or. to put It more eorrectly. not »o much of Ihenuelve! 
a* of the Iratlervlitp of the collective farm. And what does ibu 
nteart? Tlih mean* that the Parly can no longer confine il«lf 1° 
Individual act* of Intervention In the process of agrieullural devel- 
opnienl. It muit now fake over the direefion of (be eolM^f 
farm*, assume rcsponsibiUly for Ihe work, and help Ihe coIIediT* 
farmers io conduct their huslondry on the basis of acleoce 3fl<! 
technology. 

Pul that Is not all. A eollecllvc farm Is a large enterprise, hoi 
a Urge enterprise cannot be managed without a plan. A targe 
culliirol enterprise emhraeing hundreds and sometimes ihousandsof 
household* can be run only on Ihe bash of planned BianagemeBt- 
Without that it svill inevifatdy go to rack and ruin. This, *ben- 
is still another new condition arising from the collective-farni sys- 
tem and radically difTcrenl from the conditions under which icoi 
vidual sm.ill farms arc run. Can we lease the management of sue 
enterprises to the so-called natural coiicse of things; can we lelitdrin 
along? Clearly, we cannot. The management of an enterprise so 
as the collective farm requires a certain minimum number of prop ^ 
with at least some education, people who are capable of planniog I * 
business and running it man organised manner. It stands to reason 
that without systematic intcrvenlion on Ihe part of the Soviet govern- 
ment in the work of cotteclive-farm development, wilhoqt 
syslemalic aid, such an enlcrprise cannot be put in proper 
shape. 

Anti what follows from this? H follows from this that the col- 
lective-farm system does not diminish, but Increases the cares aoo 
responsibility of the Parly and of the government in regard to the 
development of agriculture. It follows from this that If the ParV I 
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dnlm (4 ducct Itic cotlcct(\e-farm cnovcmcnt, It cnu\t enter into 
ill the detaili of roItrclKe fimi life and rollrclitr firm manage- 
tarot It follottt from IhSt that Ihe t^irljr muit not diminish Iml 
tesitit'ljr III eoniirli «ilh tite eoilrrliir farmi. that it muit Ltiow 
III tSil U jmine nn In the ciill<rtt»r firmt. tn order lo render them 
tlorljr aid and to lurl Ihe dingrn Hut thrrolen them 

Out *ha| do «rr lee in arlual fnetireT In actual practice we 
we that quite a numlirr of dutrict and regional organitaltoni arc 
dnerted Irom the life oi the cnlleciiie fartnt and from their re* 
qu'iTtnmiv I'mple ait In oinret. where they compljeenlly indulge 
la pea pu thing, an<] fall lo tec that Ihedetrlopmenlof Ihe rollectiie 
ftrmt U iSnS on SndejwmJenlly of Inifraurralic ofUret In tome 
owt Ihlt diiorretnrni from flie eolleellte farmi hat liecome to 
rtiaiplrte that certain tnewlwrt of tegionalorganUaUont have learned 
of »hai oil going on In the eollectHe Itrmi in Ihcir regions, 
t»l from Ihe mpecllie dutHct organirationt, but from meml>crt of 
Ihf Central Committee in Moteow Tlilt b tad. hut true, comradrt 
Iranilllon from Indiiiduat farming in eoHrclite farming should 
led to an Inlentlfleation of CnmmunItt ieaderthip in Ihe rural 
“Well, tn actual fad. hooetTf. It hat led In ■ number of eates 
W voaoninUu mtlng on their laufeh, m thrir boasting of high 
pwroiigetof CAllectiriratlon, while leasing lliingi lo nm their own 
*•?. lelling tliein taVe tlielr natural eeuirse. Tlie problem of plnnneil 
Jwnjgenictil of collrcliie farms should hnse leil to nn Intend* 
Communist teadrrsWp In the eolteetWe farms. Jn actual 
*et, hoaeier, It happened In a numlier of cases lhal the Commu* 
were quite out of U, and the colleelbe farms were run by 
‘’™er Willie oflieers. fonner I’ellyura-lsls. and enemies of the 
•"d peasants grncrally. 

j ** Wf position In regard to the second reason for the 
, ®“'' "'Ofl* in the rural ditlrirls. 

reason for Ihe defects lo our work In Ihe rural 
fsriTL^ '*’** "’*ny of our comrades oser-roled the collective 
Into ' *V*'* farming, over-rated and converted them 

»li! h** decided lhal since we have collective farms, 

a Socialist form of (arming, we have everylhlnR; 
f*rmt ih ^ *“Wf*ent lo ensure Ihe proper management of these 
^ P^nper planning of eollerlive farming, and the conversion 
^**'^*' farms Into csemplar)* Sneialist enterprises. They 
h»« li ” that in Ihcfrnrganizatlonal structure thecollec- 

bolij ***’• and need real assistance from the Parly 

tii(j j ” **)' of providing them, with tried DoUhevik cadres, 

^"1031 * R'ring the collective fanns guidance In their eve* 
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ryday affairs. But this is not aJI, and not even iJie main Ihi/is 
The main defect is that many of our comrades over-rated the sirengih 
and the possibilities of the collective farms as the new form of 
organization of agricuiiure. They failed to understand that, oolwith- 
standing the fact that they arc- a Socialist form of farming,- the 
collective farms by themselves are yet far from being secure 
against all sorts of dangers and against the penetration of all sorb 
of counter-revolutionary elements into their leadership; that they 
are not secure against anlUSoviet elements, under certain clrcum* 
stances, utilizing the coJIeelive farms for their own end*. 

The collective farm is a Socialist form of economic organi 
tion, just as the Soviets are a Socialist form of political organ!: 
tion. The collective farms and the Soviets are both a Iremendi 
achievement of our revolution, a tremendous achievement of I 
working class. But the collective farms and the Soviets are or 
a form of organizahan—true enough, a SoeiaUsl form, bat oAiy 
form of organization for all that. Everything depends upon i 
eonirnt lhal is pul into ihU form. We know of cases when Sovf‘ 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies for a certain lime aupporti 
the counter-revolution against the revolution. That was Ihe C3 
in our country, In the U.S.S.R., for example. In July 1017. wf** 
Ihe Soviets were led by Ihe Mensheviks and Ihe Socblisl-Be'oti 
Uonaries, and when the Soviets shielded Ihe counter-rcvolullo 
against Ihe revolution. That was Ihe case In Germany at Ihe end ‘ 
ISIS, when Ihe Soviets were fed by the Sociai-Demoi-Tals, and wh* 
they shielded the counter-revolution against Ihe revolution. Ilenf 
It is not only a matter of Soviets os a form of organlzaffon, e’’'’' 
though that form is a great revolutionary achievement In Itself- 
is primarily a mailer of the content of l?ie work of Ihe Sovlei 
it Is a matter of the character of the work of the Sovfefs; il '*1 
matter ft/ mho Iwds the Soviets— revolutionaries or counler-ree®' 
lutionaries- This, indeed, explains the fact that countcr-revolul 
aries are not always opposed to Soviets. It is well known. f° 
example, that during the Kronstadt mutiny Milyukov, Ihe lea 
of the Russian counler-rcvololton. came out In favour of ^ ' 
hut wilhoul Communists. "Soviets without CommimlsJi” — * 

Ihe slogan Milyukov, Ihe leader of the Russian 
advanced at that lime. The counter-revolutionaries unilrrslood 
it is not merely a matter of the Soviets as such, but, prlmany. 
matter of who Is to lead them. . , 

. The same must be said of the collective farm*- Coltceljre 
as a SoeiaUsl form of organization of farmina; may perform m 
acles of economic eonsiruclinn if they are led by real revo u ' 
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aries, by Bolsheviks, Communists. On the other hand, collective 
(arms may for a certain period become a shield for all sorts of 
counter-revolutionary acts if these collective farms are run by 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, Petlyura officers and other 
Whiteguards, former Denikinites and Rnichakiles It also must be 
borne in mind that the collective farms, as a form of organization, 
are not only not secure against the penetration of anti-Soviet ele- 
ments, but. ^at first, even provide certain facilities which enable 
counler-revotulionaries to lake advantage of. them temporarily. As 
long as the peasants were engaged in individual farming they were 
scattered and separated from each other, and therefore the coun- 
ter-revolutionary ventures of anli-Soviel elements among the peas- 
antry could not be very etfeclive The situation is altogether dif- 
ferent once the peasants have adopted collective farming- In the 
cotlective farms the peasants have a ready-made form of mass or- 
ganization. Therefore, the penetration of anti-Soviet elements into 
the colteetive farms and their onli-Sovict activities may be much 
more effective. W« must assume that the anti-Soviet elements take 
ait this Into account. We know that a section of the rounter-revo- 
iulionarles, for example, in the North Caucasus, themselves strive 
to create something in the nature of collective farms, and use these 
as a legal screen for their underground otganiialions. We aiso know 
that the anti-Soviet elements In a number of districts, where they 
have not yet been exposed and crushed, willingly pin the collective 
farms, and even praise the collective farms to the skies. In order 
to create within them nests of counter-revolutionary activity. We 
also know that a section of the anti Soviet elements are now com- 
ing out in favour of collective farms, but on rondilinn lhal there 
■re no Communists in the collective farms. ‘'Collective farms with- 
out Commiinists" — this is the slogan that is now being hatched 
among anti-Soviet elements. Hence, it is not only a mailer of the 
oolleelive farms themselves, as a Socialist form of organization; 
It is primarily a mailer of the content that is put into this form; 
•t is primarily a mailer of infto stands at the head of the collective 
farms and mho leads thern. 

From the point of view of l-eninism. coHeclive farms, like the 
Soviets, taken as a form of organization, are a weapon, and a 
weapon oniy. Under certain conditions this weapon may be turned 
“Sainsi the resolution. It can be turned against counier-rcvolu- 
iion. It can «efve the working class and the peasantry. Under eer- 
taln conditions it can serve the enemies of the working class and 
uf the peasantry. It all depends upon who wields this weapon and 
*S»insl whom it is directed. 
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The enemies of Ihe workers and the peasants, guided b? their 
class instinct, arc beginning to understand this. 

llnforlunnlely, some of our Communists still fail to undentaod 
this. 

And it is precisely because some of our Communists have oot 
understood this simple thing, it is precisely for this reason that we 
Jiave now a situation where a number of collective farms are man- 
aged by well ramouitaged anti-Soviet elements, who organize wreck- 
ing and sabotage in these cniteclive farms. 

4. The fourth reason for Ihe defects in our work in the rural 
districts is tlie inability of a numl>cr of our comrades in ihe local- 
ities to reorganize the front of Ihe struggle against the kulaks: 
their failing to understand that the face of the class enemy has 
changed of late, that the tactics of Ihe class enemy in the rural dis- 
Iricts have changed, and that we must change our lacllcs accord- 
ingly if we arc to achieve success. The enemy understands the 
changed situation, understands Ihe strength and Ihe might of Ih* 
new system in the countryside; and since he understands Ihu, he 
has reorganized his ranks, has changed his ladies— has passed f«m 
frontal attacks against the collective farms to Ihe method of sIMlihj 
ily sapping and undermining. But we have failed to underslan 
tills; we have overlooked the new situation, and continue 
for the class enemy where he is no longer to be found; we cont nu 
to apply Ihe old tactics of over-simplified struggle against Ihe ku 
at a time when these tactics have tong since become obsolete. 


People took for the class enemy outside Ihe collective 
.. i_„i. / ...i.i. with enormous t«ui 


they look for persons with ferocious visages, with enormous 
and lliick necks, and with sawn-ofT shotguns in their h-ands. 
look for kulaks like those depicted on our posters. But such “ ^ 
have long ceased to exi.st on Ihe surface. Tlic present-day u 
and their toadies, the present-day anti-Soviet elements in I * 
districts, are in the main “quiet,” “smooth-spoken,’ nimos 
ly” people. There is no ne^ to look for them far from ® [_ 

ledive farms; they are inside llie collective farms. 
lions as storehouse men. m-magers, accountants, secr^ 
etc. They will never say. “Down with Ihe collecllve 
are “in favour” of collective farms. But Inside Ihe Ij,, 

they carry on sabotage and wrecking work that cerla n y 
mu«-iivp form* nn cond. Thev will never say. “Down 


deliveriesl” They are “in favour” of groin deliveries. y ^ 
resort to demagogy and demand that the collective f®*^ * 
aside a fund for the needs of livestock-raising three unj 
as that actually squired; that Ihe collective farm * 
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an tasurance fund three limes as large as that actually required; 
that the collective farm should provide from six to ten pounds of 
bread per worker per day for public catering, etc, Of course, after 
such “funds” have been formed and such grants for public catering 
made, after such rascally demagogy, the economic power of the col- 
lective farms is bound to he undermined, and there is little left 
for grain deliveries. 

In order to delect such a cunning enemy and not to yield to 
demagogy, one must possess revolutionary vigilance; one must pos- 
sess the ability to tear the mask from the (ace of the enemy and 
reveal to Ihe collective farmers his real counler-revolutionary fea- 
tures. But have we many Communists in the rural districts who 
possess these qualities? Not infrequently Communists not only fail 
to expose these class enemies, but, on the contrary, they themselves 
yield to their rascally dem.agogy and follow in their tail. 

Failing to detect the class enemy in Ills new mask, and unable 
to expose his rascally machinations, certain of our comrades not 
infrequently soothe themselves with Hie thought that the kulaks 
no longer etUt; that the anli-Sovicl elements in the rural districts 
have already been destroyed as a result of Ihe application of the 
policy of eliminating the kulaks as a class: ond. hence, that we 
can now reconcile ourselves to the existence of “neutral” collective 
farms, which are neither Bolshevik nor anti-Soviet, but which must 
come over (o the side of the Soviet governmenl sponloneously, as 
it were. But this is a prorouiid delusion, comrades. The kulaks have 
been defeated, but they are far from being crushed yet More- 
over, they will not be crushed very soon if the Communists go 
round gaping in smug contculineni, in the belief that the kulaks 
will themselves walk into their graves, in Ihe process of their spon- 
taneous development, so to speak As for “neutral” collective farms, 
there is no such thing, nor can there be. “Neutral” collective farms 
ore a fantasy conjured up by people who h.ave eyes but do no! see. 
tinder the conditions of the acute class struggle that is now going 
on in our Soviet laud there is no mom for "neulrar’ cotleclive 
farms; under these circumstances, cotlcclisc (arms can be cither 
Bolshevik or anli-Soviel. And If it is not we who are leading cer- 
tain collective farms, that means llial they are l>eing led by anil- 
Soviet elements. Tliere cannot be the slightest doubt about that. 

5. Finally, there is one other reason for the defects in our work 
m the rural districts. This is the nnder-raling of the rote nnd re- 
tPonsibilKv of the Communists in Ihe work of collective-farm devel- 
^mcnl; the under-rating of the role aod rcsponslbiUly of Com- 
munists in the work of organizing Ihe grain purchases. In speak- 
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Ing of the difncullics BccompanyJjig grain purehases, Commiinii 
usually throw the responsibility upon the peasants, claiming th: 
the peasants are to bhmetor everything. Bat that is absolulelyac 
true, and certainly unjust. The peasants are not to blame at all. I 
vre are to speak af responsibility and blame, then the responsibilit, 
falls wholly and entirely upon the Cominunists, and we, ibi 
Communists, alone are |o blame for aft this. 

There is not, nor has there ever been In the world such a power 
ful and authoritative government as our Soviet government. Thert 
is not, nor has there ever been in the w'orld such a powerful and 
authoritative parly as our Communist Party. So one prevents bs, 
nor can anyone prevent its, from managing the affairs of the col- 
lective farms in a manner that suits the interests of the collective 
farms, the interests of the slate. And if we do not always succeed 
in managing the atTalrs of the collective farms in the way that 
Leninism calls for; if, not infrequently, we commit gross, unpar- 
donable mistake.^ with regard to grain purchases, say— then wf, 
and wc alone, are to blame. 

^Vc ore to blame for not having perceived the negative aspee' 
of collective-farm trading in grain, and for having committed 
number of gross mistaken. IVe are to blame for Ihe fact that 
number of our organitations have become divorced from Ihe eo 
lective farms, are resting on their laurels and are allowing theo 
selves to drift with the stream of sponloneily. are to blani 
for the fact that a number of our comrades still over-rate the co 
lective farms as a form of mass organiration and fail lo under 
stand that it Is not so much a matter of the form ns of takinf 
Ihe leadership of Ihe colleclive farms into oiir own bands an 
ousting the anti-Soviet elements from the leadership of the ea 
feedve farms. We are to blame for having overlooked the 
uation and for not having appreciated ihe new tactics of the cas 
enemy, who is carrying on hfs sabotage stealthily. 

The question is: why blame Ihe peasants? . 

I know of whole groups of collective farms which are devf 
ing and flourishing, which punctually carry out the . 

the stale and arc becoming economically stronger day 
On the other hand, I also know of a number of collective a 
situated in the neiglibmtrhootf of Ihe flrst-menfronwl collective ■ 
which, in spite of the fact that their harvests are the same aa 
they are working under Ihe same objective conditions as le 
mer, are nevertheless wilting and in a stale of decay 'yha 
reason for this? Tlic reason b fhaf Ihe first group of ^ 
farms are led by real Communists, while Ihe second group 
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by duffers — dulTcrs with Party membership cards in their pockets, 
it is true, but duffers ail the same. 

The question is: why blame the peasants? 

The result of under-rating the role and responsibility of Com- 
tnunists is that, not infrequently, the reasons for the defects in our 
work in the rural districts are not sought where they should be 
sought, and because of this the defects remain unremoved. 

The reason for the difficulties connected with the grain pur- 
chases must not be sought among the peasants, but among our- 
selves, in our own ranks. For we are at the helm; ive are in com* 
mand of the instruments of the slate; H is our mission to lead the 
rollective farms; and we must bear the whole of the responsibility 
■ for the work in the rural districts. 

These are the main reasons for the defects of our work in the 
rural districts. 

It may be thought that I have drawn loo gloomy a picture: that 
all our work in the rural districts is Just one mass of defects. That, 
of course, Is not true. As a mailer of fact, while we have these 
defects, we have a number of important and decisive achievements 
to record in our work In the rural districts. Dui. os I said at the 
beginning of my speech, I did not set out to describe our achieve- 
tnents; I set out to speak only about the defects of our work in the 
rural districts. 

Can these defects be remedied? Yes, unquestionably, they can. 
Will we remedy them in the near future? Yes, unquestionably, we 
will. There cannot be the slightest doubt about that. 

I think that the Political Departments of the Machine and Trac* 
tor Stations and of the slate farms represent one of the decisive 
means by which these defects can be removed In the shortest time, 
ftoud and prolonged applause.] 



SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE FIRST ALL-DNIOS 
CONGRESS OP COLLECTIVE.FARII SHOCK 
WORKERS 

{FEBRUART 19. I9M) 


Comrades collective farmers, men and womeni I did not inKad 
to speak at yonr Congress. I did not intend to because 
previous speakers have said all that had !□ be said — and harf 
said it well and to the point. Is it worth while speaking afirr 
that? Dul as you insist, and the power is in your hands [prolonSf^ 
applauxe] I must submil- 

I will say a few words on certain questions. 


t. THE COLLECTIVE-FAR.M PATH IS THE ONLY 
RIGHT PATH 

First <juestion. Is the path which the colJeclive-farfn peasant^ 
has taken the right path; is the path of collective farming t * 
right one? 

This is not an idle question. You shock workers of the colle^ 
live farms qvidenliy have no doubt that the collective farms are o 
the right path. Perhaps, for that reason, this question wll s« 
superfluous |o you. But not all peasants think as you do. There 
not a few among the peasants, even among the collective j 

who have doubts as to whether the collective-farm TJg. 

one. And there is nothing surprising about this. tor 

dreds of vears people have lived in the old way, have fo o 
old path. 'have bent their backs to the kulaks and j. 

the usurers and the profiteers. Jt cannot be said «ai » 

lalist path was approved by the peasants. But Ibis od P ’ ^ 

beaten path, the customary path, and no one had ‘ 

that it was possible to live in a different way, in a W cr 
more so that in all bourgeois countries people arc still ivmg 

old way And suddenly the Bolsheviks break in on ' . jju 

of life, break in like a storm and say: "It is lime to 

old path, it is lime to live in a new way, m the eo 

way: it is lime to leave off living as j, ifih 

countries, and live in n new way, cooperatively. * 
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nen life— who can l«) 1 ? ^lay U not luni out to be worse than the 
old life? At all events, the new path is not the customary path, it 
b not a beaten path, not a fully explored path. Would it 
not be better to continue along the old path? Would It not be bet> 
trr to wait a little before embarking on the new, collcclive-farm 
path? Is It worth while taking the risk? 

These arc the doubts that are now troubling one section bf the 
labouring peasantry. 

Ought we not to dispel these doubts? Ought we not to bring 
' these doubts out Into the light of day and show what they are 
worth? Ctcarly, we ought to. 

Hence, the queslion I have just put cannot be described as an 
1 Idle question. 

And so, is the path which the eollecllve-farm peasantry has 
‘ taken the right one? 

^ Some comrades think lliat the transition to Ihc new palh, to 
the colleclive'farm path, started in our country three years sgo. 
. This Is only partly true. Of course, the development of collective 
i fanns on a mass scale started in our country three years ago. This 
I Iransition, as we know, was marked by the routing of the kulaks 
and by a movement among the millions of the poor and middle 
peasantry to join the coUectWc forms. All this is true. But In order 
( to start thU mass transition to the collective farms, certain prelim'- 
inary conditions had to be available; without these conditions, 
Eenerally speaking, the mass colleclive-farro movement would have 
^ hem impossible. First of all, we had to have the Soviet power, 
t which has helped and continues to help the peasantry to take the 
I collective-farm palh. Secondly, it was necessary to drive out the 
■ landlords and the capitalists, to lake their factories and their land 
from them and declare these the properly of the people. Thirdly, 
‘I was necessary to curb Ihc kulaks and to lake their machines 
tractors from lliem. Fourthly, il was necessary to declare that 
hese machines and tractors could be used only by the poor and 
middle peasants who were organired in collective farms. Finally, 
•t was necessary to Industrialize Hw country, to organize a new 
factor industry, to build new factories for the manufacture of ag- 
ricultural machinery, in order I0 supply tractors and machines in 
Soundanee to the collective-farm peasantry. Without these preiimi- 
iwry conditions there could have been no question of a mass tran- 
'’tww Vw the cotlect’ive-Jarm palb sucks as started three years ago. 

in order to adopt the collecHve-farm palh it was neccs- 
'*fy first of all to accomplish the October nevolulion, to overthrow 
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the capitalists and the landlords, to lake their land and facloriei 
away from them and to build up a new industry. 

It was realty with the Odobw Itfivolutlon that the fransItioB to 
the new path, to the collective-farm path, sLirled. This transilioo 
developed with fresh force only three years ago because only then 
did the economic results of the October Revolution make them- 
selves fully fell; only by that lime had we succeeded In pushing 
forward the industrialization of the country. 

The history of nations knows not n few revolutions. Rut fhoje 
revolutions differ from the October Revolulion in that Ihey wtrr. 
one-sided revolutions. One form of exploitation of the working 
people was repfaced by another form of cxploftallon; but espl"l- 
lalion, as such, rernalncd. One se! of cipJoifer* and epprrssort « 
replaced by another set of exploiicrs and oppressors; but esplolh 
and oppressors, as siicli. remained. 

Only the October Revolution set itself l)>e aim of abolishing < 
expinilatlon and of eliminating all exploiters and oppressors. 

The revolution of the slaves eliminated the slave-owners s" 
abolished Ihe slave form of exploitation of the tollers. Bui In l^^ 
place It set up the serf-owners and the serf form of exploitation r 
Ihe tollers One set of exploiters was replaced by another sel of n 
plolteri. Under the slave system the "law” permllied the sla” 
owner to kill his slaves. Under Ihe serf system Ihe "law* permiit»> 
Ihe serf-owner "only” to sell his serfs. 

The reroJuflon of the serf-peasants eliminated the lerf-ownen 
and abolished Ihe serf form of eiploilallon. Rut In place of the« 

II set up Ihe rapitaluls and landlords, the eapllallsl and fand ' 
form of eiptn/fatlofi of the lolltn. One set of exploiters seJI 
placed by another sel of exploiters Under Ihe serf •ydenslhe ^ ^ 
permitted Ihe sale of serfs Under the capltalisl system the M 
permits ’'only" that Ihe totters^ l»c doomed to imemploymeni s ‘ 
poverty, to ruin and death from starvation. . 

It was only our Soviet Revolution, only our October ^ 
that dealt wfth the <tueiflon, not of sutAflituUng one sel of »sp 
ers for another, not of substituting one form of esplolial on 
another, to! of eradicating all exploitation, of eradicating < 
ploiUrt.tn nett and opprr*tort.old and new. {P/ohnoed r 

Tlut is why the Ortoljer Revolution was a prelimlnsry f” ‘ 
li«a aj»d .a jBeresuar/ tof Jibe /wasanfs' trsnilf/on r' 

aew, eolteel'inffann path * ^ 

Did the peasants act wisely In supporting Ihe 
lV»y Yes. they acted wisely. They actetf wfsefy. beraose Ihet 
her Bfvoljtioo helped them lo shake etf the tamV-ot' • • 
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t capitalists, the usurers and the kulaks, the merchants and the 
profiteers. 

: But this is only one side of the question. It is all very well to 

; oust the oppressors, to oust the landtords and the capitalists, to 
• curb the kulaks and the profiteers. But that is not enough. In order 
1 to become entirely free from the old fetters it is not enough merely 
i to smash the exploiters. In order to achieve this it is necessary also 
to build up a new life — to build up a life that will afford the labour- 
•' ing peasants the opportunity of raising their standard ul wcl- 
r fare and cuilure and of making continuous progress, from day to 
t day and from year to year. In order to achieve this, a new system 
( must be. set up In the countryside, the collective-farm system, 
f This is the other side of the question. 

f What is the difference between the old system and the new, 
collective-farm system? 

Ii ' Under the old system the peasants each worked in isolation, 
, following the ancient methods of llicir forefathers and using anti- 
4 Quated implements of labour*, they worked for the landlords and 
,1 capitalists, the kulaks and profiteers: they lived in penury while 
) Ihey enriched others. Under the new. colieclive-farm system the 
peasants work in common, cooperatively, with the help of modern 
,f fntplemenls — tractors and agricultural machinery; they work for 
Ihemselves and their collective farms: they live without capitalists 
; and landlords, without kulaks and profiteers: they work with the 
J object of raising their standard of welfare and culture from day 
|l to day. Over (here, under the old system, the government is a hour- 
jt RWs government, and it supports the rich against the labouring 
t Peasantry. Here, under the new, collective-farm system, the govern- 
|t "**“1 i* a workers’ and peasants’ government, and it supports the 
it *o^lters and peasants against all the rich of every brand The old 
4 *y*lcm leads to capitalism. The new system leads to Socialism, 
j These are the two paths, the capilalisi path and the Socialist 
J path: the path forward — to Socialism, and the path back — to cap- 
ilalism. 

Same people liiink tiiat llierc is some sort of third path that 
/ Wold be followed. This unknown third path is most eagerly clutched 
some wavering comrades who are not yet quite certain 
f whether the collective-farm path is the right one. They want us 
1’. ° w*om to the old system, to relnm to individual farming, but 
■ ^*^^^'** capitalists and landlords. Furthermore, they want Us to 
f I*™'* existence of "only" the kulaks and other small capital- 
I* j* j* ® legitimate concomitant of our economic system. Actually, 
f a Is not a third path, hut the second path — the path leading back 
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lo capllaliim. For wlial does it mean lo relurn lo [ndiridual farm 
liJR nnd to rcjlore the kulaks7 II meaas that we arc lo fnlor 
kulak bondage, restore the exploitation of the peasantry by tin 
kulaks, nnd give the kulaks power. Cut is it possible to restore Ihi 
ktdaks nnd at the same lime to preserve the Soviet power? No, it 
is not possible. Tlic reslornlion of the kulaks must lead to the crea- 
tion of n kulak power and io the liquidation of the Soviet power— 
licncc, it must lead lo the formation of a bourgeois goTemmenL 
/\nd Ibe forwalion ot a bourgeois government fnnsl in its iom lead 
lo the restoration cf tbc landlords and the capiialtsts. lo Ibe reslo- 
rnlion of capitalism. The so-called third path is actually the second 
path, the path that would take us back io capitalism. Ask {hepeas* 
nuts whether they want to restore kulak bondage, lo relnm to 
capitalism, to destroy the Soviet power and restore the power of 
the landlords nnd capitalists. Ask them, and you will Had oat 
whlcli path the m.ajorily of the labouring peasants regard as the 
only right path. 

Heneci there arc only two paths: either forward and uphill-* 
|o the new, collective farm system; or back and dowohlll— 1<» 1^* 
old kulak-capitalist system. 

There is no third palli. 

The labouring peasants did right lo reject the capitalist psw 


and fake the path of collective-farm development. 

It Is said that the collecllve-fann path is the right path, but o 
difOcult one. This is only partly true. Of course, there are oif* 
Hculties on tliis path. A good life cannot be obtained without e 
fort. But tlie point is ttiat the main difficulties are 
those difficulties whicli now confront you are not worth * ! . 

about seriously. At all events, compared with the difficulties ^ 
the workers experienced ten or fifteen years ago, your L 

ficulties, comrades collective farmers, seem mere child s 
speakers have praised Jiere the workers of Leningrad, 

Kharkov, and the Donbas. They said that these workers 
achievements to their credit and that you, collective ig, 

far fewer achievements. 1 seemed lo detect even a note of co^ 
ly envy in these speeches, which seemed to say: I ow » 
would be if we collective-farm peasants had Ihc same __ 

as you workers of Leningrad, Moscow, Donbas and h ■ ‘‘j, 

That is all very well. But do you know wtiat these ach ev 
cost the workers of Lenfjrffrffc/ and fi/oseow; wliaj / 

had lo endure in order llnslly lo attain .j.ys in 

could relate to you several facts from the h/^e o ' 

1918, when for whole weeks not a piece of bread, Id a 
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and other provisions, was distributed to the workers. The best 
times -were then considered to be the days on which we were abie 
(0 distribute to the workers in Leningrad and Moscow one-eighth 
of a pound of black bread each, and even that was half bran. 
And this continued, not for a month or six months, but for two 
whole years. But the workers bore it and did not lose heart; for 
they knew that better times would come and that they would 
achieve decisive successes. Well — you see that the workers were 
not mistaken Compare your difficullies and hardships with the 
difficulties and hardships which Ihe workers experienced, and 
you wilt see that they are not worth talking about seriously. 

AVhat is needed to forge ahead with Ihe collective-farm move- 
(nenl and exiend collective-farm development to Ihe utmost? 

What is needed, in the first place, is that the collective farms 
hare &i their disposal land (ulty secured to them and suitable for 
cullivallon. Have you got tbal? Ves, you have. It is well known 
that the best lands have been transferred to Ihe collective forms and 
have been durably secured to them. Hence, Ihe collective farmers 
cao cultivate and improve their land as much as they please with- 
out any fear (hat it wilt be taken from them and given to some- 
t«dy else. 

What is needed, secondly, is Ibal Ihe colieclivc farmers have al 
Iheir disposal tractors and macliines. Have you got these? Yes, 
you have. Everyone knows that our* tractor plants and agricultural 
Machinery plants produce primaiity and mainly for the collective 
farms, supplying them with alt modem implements. 

Finally, what i$ needed is that the government support the 
collective-farm peas.-mts to Ihc utmost with men and money, and 
'hat it prevent the last remnants of Ihe hostile classes from disrupt- 
‘"S the collective farms. Have you got such a government? Yes. 
you have. ll is called the Workers’ and Peasants’ Soviet Govem- 
Mctit. Name another country where the government supports, not 
he capitalists and landlords, not the kulaks and other rich, but 
c labouring peasants. There is not. nor has there ever been, an- 
country like this in the world. Only here, in the Land of the 
''lets, does a government exist which stands solidly for Ihe 
. I cs and colteclive farm peasants, for all Ihe working people 
tD country, against nil the rich and the exploiters 

'f'foionped applause.] 

j ^|^”ce, you have all that is needed to extend collective-farm 
strd fij free yuarseflf cnfrireiY from fAe oAf frAVrx. 
f you only one thing is demanded — and that Is to work eon- 
callously; to distribute collective-farm incomes according to the 
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amount of .work done; to lake good care of colleclive-farm proper*' 
to take care of the tractors and the machines; to organize pro| 
care of the horses; to fulfil the assignments of your Workers’ i 
Peasants’ State; to consolidate the collective farms and to ej 
from the collective farms the kulaks and their toadies who h: 
wormed their way into them. 

You will surely agree with me that to overcome these diftic 
lies, i.e., to work conscientiously and to lake good care of c 
lective-farm properly. Is not so very difficult. The mote so U 
you are now working, not for the rich and not for exploiters, t 
for yourselves, for your own collective farms. 

As you see, the collective-farm path, the path of Socialism, 
the only right path for the labouring peasants. 


2. OUR IMMEDIATE TASK— TO MAKE ALL THE 
COLLECTIVE FARMERS PROSPEROUS 

Second ^uesfton. What have we achieved on the new pa'i 
on our collective-farm path: and what do we expect to achlee 
In the next two or three years? , 

Socialism is a good thing. A happy, Socialist life Is unrjuMllc 
ably a good thing. But all (hot Js a matter of the future. The ma ' 
question now is not what we will achieve in the fuJure. The m 
question Is: what have we already achieved at present? 
antry has taken the collecHvc-farro path. That b very good- 
what has it achieved on this path? ^Vhal tangible achievftnr" 
have we gained by following the colIeclive-fBnn path? , 

An achievement of ours Is that we have helped ml « , 

poor peasants to join the cotiective farms, it Vs an Bchlevem 
ours that by Joining the coliecllve farms, where they nave 
disposal the best land and the finest Implements ® 
nutlions of poor peasants have risen to the level of midi e g 
It is an achievement of ours that mlltioni of poor pea 
formerly lived in penury have now. in the rollecllvr ^ 
middle peasants, have attained material security R ’ . 

meni of ours that we have pul a stop to the iW 

peasants into poor peasants and kulaks; that we a ef 

kulaks and have helped the poor peasants to Iwe^jr 
their own labour In the colleellve farms, o 

Ih. lifutli™ b.for» colWir.. 

launched, a^i four yean ago? The kulaks 
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and were on the upgrade. The poor peasants were becoming 
poorer, were sinking into ruin and falling into bondage to the 
kulaks. The middle peasants were trying to make the grade and 
catch up with the kulaks, but they were continually losing their 
hold, tumbling down, nnd swelling the ranks of the poor peasants, 
to the amusement of the kulaks. 11 is not difficult to see that the 
only ones to profil by this scramble were the kulaks, and perhaps, 
here and there, some of the other wetl-to-do peasants. Out of 
erery hundred households in the rural districts you could count 
four to five kulak households, eight or ten well-to-do peasant house- 
holds, forty-five to fifty middle-peasant households, and thirty- 
five poor-peasant households Hence, at the lowest estimate, thirty- 
five per cent of all the peasant households were poor-peasant 
households, compelled to t^ar the yoke of kulak bondage. This 
h spart from the poorer section of the middle peasants, represent- 
ing more than half of the middle peasantry, whose condition dlf- 
fwed very little from that of the poor peasants and who were 
dircclly dependent upon the kulaks. 

By developing collective-farm conslruetion we hove succeeded 
In abolishing this scramble and Injustice; we base smashed the 
ynke of kulak bondage, brought this .vast mass of poor pvatanls 
Into the eoileclive farms, given them material security there, and 
tsised them to the level of middle peasants, having at Iheif disposal 
colleclive-farm land, enjoying the privileges granted to collective 
•srnis and the use of tractors and agricultural machinery. 

And what does this mean? II mean« that no less than twenty 
•nillion of the peasant population, no less than twenty million poor 
Peasants have been rescued from poverty and ruin, have been 
l^ucd from kulak bondage, and have attained material security 
•hanks to the tollccllve farms. 

Tills is a great achievement, comrades ft b an achievement 
‘“fh as has never been known in Ibt world before, such as no 
® er stale in the world has yet scored. 

Thc8e_ then, are the practical, tangible results of collective farm 
''rlfipmenl. the results of the fact that the peasants have taken 

•he cotlcclivc-farm path. 

But this is only our first step, our first achievement on the path 

^lleeiive-faim development 

' would be wrorjf Jn JthtRk jUud .we .nuw.t .stf\n jU Ihb first 
thii' ’•'^f’lcvement. No, comrades, we cannot stop at 

In order to advance further and finally to 
“••le the collective farms w* roust take the next step, we 
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:omradcs. It is the philosophy of idlers uiid not of honest working 
leople. Socialism is not the negation of work. On the contrary, 
iocialisni is based on work. Sorialistn and work are inseparable 
rom each other. Lenin, our great teacher, said; “He who does not 
work, ncillier shall he cat” What docs this mean? Against whom 
are Lenin's words directed? Against the esptoiters. against those 
ivho do not work themselves, but compel others to work for them, 
and gel rich at the expense of others. And against whom else? 
Against idlers who want to live .it tiie expense of others. Socialism 
demands, not idling, hut that all should work conscientiously; that 
they should work, tiui tor others, not tor the rich and the cx* 
ploiters, but for themselves, for the community. And if we work 
conscientiously, work for ourselves, for our collective farms, then 
we will succeed in a matter of two or three years in raising all 
Hie eolkeUve farmers, both the (omier poor peasants and the 
former middle peasants, to the level of prosperous peasanU, to 
the level of people enjoying an abundance ol produce and leading 
a fully cultured life. 

This Is OUT immediate task. This we can achieve and must 
achieve at all costs. [Prohrt^ed applottSt.\ 


3 A FEW HE-MAnKS 

And now permit cue to make a few separate remarks 
First of all about our Porly nifmbfrs in the rural districts. 
There arc members of the Parly among you, but most of you are 
not Party members It is serv good Ihal there arc more non-Parly 
people than i’arly memliers present ol this Congress. Ixrcause it 
ii precisely the non*P.nrty people that we must cnlisl for our work 
llrst of all. There are Commuiiisls who approach Ihe non Parly 
collective fanners in a nolslicvik manner. But there are also those 
*ho are pufTed up because they belong to the Party and keep 
aloof fmm non Parly people. Tl«is Is bad and harmful, Tfie 
strengili of the nolslicriks. Ihe strength of the Communists lies 
ni the fact that they arc able lo rally millions of actise nond’arly 
P*'s>ple around our Party. We Dolslirs-iks would neser have 
aehicsed the successes we have now arliiesed had we not l»ren abW 
to win for the Parly the confidence of millions of non-Party ssork* 
«ts and peasants. And what i» needed for this? Whal is needed 
» for the mrinlHTS of the Parly m»t lo isolate Ihemselvrs from 
e non-Party ptsipW; for tlic Paitv mrmtiers not to withdraw 
^ 0 their Party shrll, not to get putTed up about belonging lo the 



must secure a new acliievemenl. Whal is this nexi sicp? 11 U I 
raise the collective farmers, both the former poor peasanij r 
the former middle peasants, lo a still higher level. li is to mcl 
aU the colleciwe farmers prosperous. Yes. comrades, prmpfreui 
[Prolonged applause.] 

Thanks lo the collective farms we have succeeded in raising lh< 
poor peasants lo the level of the middle peasants. That is «fj 
good. But it is not enough. We must now take anolher sirp 
forward, and help all the collective farmers — both the fonn« 
poor peasants and the former middle peasants — lo rise to the le«l 
of prosperous peasants. This can be achieved, and we must nchitrf 
it. at all costs. [Prolonged applause.] We now have all 
needed to achieve this aim. At present our machines and Iraclws 
are badly utilized. Oiir land is not cultivated as well os ll roigi'l 
be. We need only make belter use of the machines nnd Irartors. 
we need only improve the cullivolion of the land, to increase Hie 
quantity of our produce twofold and Ihrwfold. And this will 
quite sufficient to convert nil our collective farmers Inlo prospereu’ 
tillers of coHcctivcfarni fields. 

What was the position In regard lo the prosperous peas.K'h 
before? In order lo become prosperous n peasant had (o 
his nelghlxmrs; lie liad lo ctploll them; lo sell lo them dear mJ 
buy from tliem cheap; lo hire some laboiirerv and eiploH 
a great deal; to nccuniulatr some capital nnd, having alrenglh^'l™ 
his position, to attain the status of a kulak. This, Indeetl, rspbl'J* 
svliy fornierly. under individual farming, Ihc prosperous 
aroused suspicion and hatred among the poor and 
peasants. Now llie position Is dilfercnl. And tlie condllinn' 
now dilTerenl, loo. For collccUve farmers to beeome prosperoiu ' 
is not at ail necessary now Hint they wrong or esplolt theif ne'< 
bours. And besides, it is not easy lo exploit anyl>o<ly row! 
private properly in land, and the renting of land, no longer c* ’ 

In our country; the maehinei and Iroelors l<eIong lo the stale. i 
people who own capital arc not In fashion In the collecllve 
They were In fashion In the |»asl. but that Is gone torestf. “ 
one thing is now needed for Ihe collective farmers |o lierome p 
perous, and that is for them to work in the rolleelivr 
conseienliotisty; to makr cffiewnl use of the Iraelors an<f rose n ^ 
to male effieient use of Ihe draught faille; lo 
efficiently and to cherish coltecUve-farm prof-erty. . 

Sometimes ll U said: If »c arc living under S>w|alJs«- ^ 
do we have to toil? Wr loilrtl before and wr are loiJlrt# | 

It b'A h'me we left off toiling? Sorb talk I* lundimtotsUf wf *■ j 
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women: they must remember that only in (he collective farm do 
they have the opportunity of becoming equal with men. Without 
collective farms — inequality; in collective farms — equal rights. Let 
our comrades, the women collective farmers, remember this and 
let them cherish the cotlcclive-farm system os the apple of their 
eye. (Prolonged Qpplauje.{ 

A few words about the members of Ihe Younff Communist 
League, young men and momen. in the cotteetive (arms The youth 
is our future, our hope, comrades. The youth must take our place, 
the place of the old people It must carry our banner to final 
victory. Among the peasants there are not a few old people, borne 
down by the burden of the past, burdened with the habits and the 
recollections of the old life. Naturally, they are not always able 
to keep pace with the Party, to keep pacewiih the Soviet govern- 
ment. But that cannot be said of our youlh They are free from 
the burden of the past, and it is easiest For them to assimibie 
Lenin's behests. And precisely because it is easiest for Ihe youth 
to assimilate Lenin's behests, it is llieir mission to give guidance 
to the laggards and waverers. True, they lack knowledge, Bui 
knowledge is a thing that can be acquired. They have not the 
knowledge today; but they will have It tomorrow Hence, the 
task Is (0 study and study again the principles- of Leninism. 
Comrades members of the Young (^mrounist League! Learn the 
principles of Bolshevism ond lake Ihe waverers in towl Talk le.ss 
and work more, and your success will be assured {Apphuse.] 

A few words about Ihe Mioidual farmers Little has been said 
here about the individual farmers. But that docs not mean that 
they no longer exist. No, it does not mean ihat Individual farmers 
do exist, and we must not leave Ibem out of our calculations; for 
they are our, collective farmcn of tomorrow. I know that one sec. 
lion of the Individual farmers has become utterly corrupt and has 
taken to prollteering. This, 00 doubt, explains why the colleetive 
farmers accepl new members into the eollectjve farms with great 
circumspection, and sometimes do not aecepl Itiem at all This, of 
course, is quite proper, ond there cannot be any objection to IL 
Itul there is another sceiion of indlvidin] farmers, the majority, 
*ho have not taken to profUectlng and who earn then bread by 
honest labour. Thc.se Individual farmers, perhaps, would not l»e 
‘’'fcs* to joining the colleelise farms. But lliey are hindered In 
this, on the one hand, by their hesitation ai to whrlhet Ihe eol- 
«liv^f«rin path (s the tight path: and. on the other band, by 
he bitter feelings now prevailing amongst the collective farmers 
•SainsI the Individual farnsets. 
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Parly, but to beed the voice of the non-Party people; nol onJj 
to leach the non-Party people, but also to leam from them. 

Jl isusl ool be forgoUen lhat Parly members do not drop from 
the skies. We must remember that all Party members were at or 
time nol members of Ihe Parly. Today a man does not belong I 
the Parly; tomorrow he will beromr a member of the Party 
is there to gel puffed up about? Among ns old Bolsberiis lha 
are not a few who have been working in Ihe Party for twenty o 
thirty years. But there was a lime when we, too, were not mem 
faers of the Parly. What would have -happencd to us twenty o 
thirty years ago had the Parly members at that b'me dotnineerK 
over us and kept us at a distance from the Party? Perhaps wt 
would then have been kept away from the Party for a nnmber of 
years. Yet we old Bolsheviks are nol people of the least account 
In the world, comrades. fLaug/tUr, pro/onped applause.} 

That is why our Parly members, the present young 
members who sometimes turn up their noses at ron-Party peoplOi 
should remember all this, should remember that it is nol priggiib' 
ness but modesty that is the adornment of the Bolshevik. 

Now a few words about the women, Ihe ipomen ccUectlpe farer 
eri. The woman question In Ihe collective farms is a big queslloo* 
comrades. I know that many of you under^rale Ihe women 4’^° 
even laugh at them. That b a mistake, comrades, a serious mistake. 
The point is not only that women comprise half the populalioi- 
Primarily, the point is that Ihe collective-form movement w* 
advanced a number of remarkable and capable women to Icao'”* 
positions. Look at this Congress, at Ihe delegates, and you 
realize that women have long since advanced from the ranks 
the backward to the ranks of the forward. The women lo 
coilective farms are a great force. To keep this force down . 
be criminal. It is our duty to bring the women In Ihe con« 
farms forward and to make use of this great force. .j 

Of course, not so long ago. Ihe Soviet government 
misunderstanding with the women collective farmers. 
over the cow. But now this business about the 
settled, and the misunderilandlng has been removed. gf 

applause.] We have reached Ihe position where the ^ cr 

the collective farm bousetiolds have a cow each. Another y 
two will pass and there will nol be a single collective farm 
will not have his own cow. We Bolsheviks will see to It “ j 
one of our collective farmers has a cow, [Prolonged ‘'PP 

As foKjhe women collerllve farmers themselves. fgf . 

remember uTe. power and significance of the cotteci vf J 
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women; they must remember that only in the collective farm do 
they have the opportunity of becoming equal with men. Without 
collective farms — inequality; in collective farms — equal rights. Let 
our comrades, the women collective farmers, remember this and 
let them cherish the collective-farm system as the apple of their 
eye. IPro/ojiged applause.^ 

A few words about the members of the Young Communist 
Ltagut, young men and women, in the collective farms. The youth 
b our future, our hope, comrades The youth must take our place, 
the place of the old people It must carry our banner to finst 
victory. Among the peasants there are not a few old people, borne 
down by the burden of the past, burdened with the habits and (he 
recollections of the old life. Naturally, they are not always able 
lo keep pace with the Parly, to keep pacewilh the Soviet govern* 
menu But that cannot be said of our youth They are free from 
the burden of the past, and it is easiest for them to assimilate 
Lenin's behests. And precisely because it is easiest for the youth 
lo assimilate Lenin's behests, it is their mission to pive guidance 
lo the laggards and waverers. True, they lack knowledge But 
knowledge Is a thing that can be acquired. They have not the 
knowledge today: but they will have It tomorrow Hence, the 
task Is to study and study again the principles* of Leninism. 
Comrades members of the Young Communist Leaguel Learn the 
principles of Bolshevism and take the waverers In lowl Talk less 
and work more, and your success will be assured [Appfautt.] 

A few words about Ihe indwidaa} fanners. Little has been said 
here about the individual farmers. But lhat does not mean that 
they no longer exist. No, i) does not mean that. Individual farmers 
do exist, and we must not leave Iheni out of our calculations; for 
they are our,coiiective farmers of tomorrow. ] know that one sec- 
tion of the individual farmers has become utterly corrupt and has 
lakctv to ptofileeiing This, no doubt, explains why the collective 
farmers accept new members into the collective farms with great 
eircmnspetlion, and sometimes do not accept them at all This, of 
course, is quite proper, and there cannot be any objection to iL 
But there is another section of individual farmers, the majority, 
who have not taken to profiteering and who earn their bread by 
honest labour. These individuai farmers, perhaps, would not be 
sverse to joining the eolleclive farms. But they are hindered in 
this, on Ihe one hand, by thesr besttatirm os to whether the cot- 
eclive-farm path is the right path; and. on Ihe other hand, by 
he bitter feelings now prevaUtng amongst the coUeclive farmers 
»5ainst the individual fanners. 

23 • 
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Of niurse, wt* must understiincl llie atliludc of llic coUccliTe 
farmers and appreciate llieir stand. During llie past years Iticj 
tiuve often been the butt of insults and sneers on (he part of the 
individual farmers. But we must not attach decisive importance 
to Iticsc insults and sneers. lie is a bad leader who cannot forget 


an olTcnce, and who puls his own feelings above the interests i 
the col1ccli\e-farm cause. If you want to be leaders, you mu: 
be able to forget the insults to which you were sub^led bycertai 
individual farmers. Two years ago 1 received a letter from 
peasant woman, a widow, living in fiie Volga f^ion. She con. 
, plained that the collective farm refused to accept her as a mem 
her, and slie demanded my support. I made inquiries at the coJ 
leclivc farm. I received a reply from the collective farm slaliu] 
that they could not accept her because she had insulted a col/ecl'rt 
farm meeting. Now, what was it all aboul? II seems that si s 
meeting of peasants at which the collective farmers called upon tin 
Individual farmers to Join the collective farm, this very wido*' 
in reply to this appeal, li-id lifted up her skirl and said— "He** 
take your collective farml” (Louph/er.) Undoubtedly she b* 
behaved badly and had insulted the meeting. Bui could hefoppu'^ 
tion to join the collective farm be rejected if, a year later, w 
sincerely repented and adimlled her error? I Ihink that her opP“ 
cation could not be rejected, and that is what 1 wrote to 
lective farm. The widow was accepted into the collective farm. ^ 
what happened? It turns out that she is now working in the 
lective farm, not in the Iasi, but in the front ranks. [Applouic ] 
This, then, is another example which shows that 
they want lo remain leaders, must be able to forgel nn o e 
if the intcresls-of the cause demand it. f. 

The same thing must be said aluiul individual farmers 
!y. 1 am not opposed lo the exercise of cireunispeclion in 
iiig people iqto Ihe collective furms. Bui 1 am against 
pall) lo the rolleclive farms lo all individual farmers *'il mu 
crimination. Thai is not our policy, not Ihe IJolshcvik P” 
colleelive farmers roust not forgel that nol tong ago 1'“^ 


selves were individual fanners. 

Finally, a few words aboul the Irlter written ^ 

jfev.sww Tkit JbM«r has heen piiblishe , 

must have read it. Jt is unqueslionablv a good teller. * ^ 

among our collective farmers there arc not a farm- I 

inteJIigeni organirers and agitators in the cause of co gm I 

ing, who ore Ihe pride of our country. But Ihis le 1^^ pe. I 

incorrect passage with which we cannot possibly ag | 
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zenchuk comrades describe Iheir work in the collective farm as 
nodest and almost insigniPtcanl work; while they describe the ef- 
orts of orators and leaders, who sometimes make speeches three 
rards long, as great and creative work. Can we agree with this? 
'lo. comrades, we cannot possibly agree with this. The Bczenchuk 
:omradcs have made a mistake here. Perhaps they made the mis- 
take because of their modesty. Bui the mistake does not cease to 
6e a mistake for oM tiial. The times have passed when leaders were 
regarded as the only creators of history, while the workers and 
peasants were not taken into account The destinies of nations and 
dF slates are now determined, not only by leaders, but primarily 
and mainly by the working millions The workers and (he 
ants, who work without fuss and noise, who huitd factories and 
nritls, sink mines, lay railroads, build collective farms and slate 
Farms, those who create all (he good things of life, who feed and 
clothe the whole world — they arc the real heroes and the creators 
of the new tlfe. Apparentty. our Bezcnchnk comrades have for- 
Sullen this. It is not good when people over-rate their strength 
and begin to be puffed u|> about the services they have rendered 
This leads to boasting, and boasting is not a good thing But it 
is still worse when people begin to under-rale their strenglh and 
fail to see that their "modesf* and “insignificant" work is really 
freat and creative work, which decides the fate of history. 

I would like the Beicnchwk comrades to nccepl my slight 
amendment to their letter 

With this, let us conclude, comrades. ILoud and prolonoe^ 
oppiause and ovalion. All rise and greet Comrade Stalin. Loud 
cheers. Shoufs; “Long Hire Comrade Stnlinl'' "Hurrah for Com- 
Tade "Long live the adimnced collective farmerP' "Long 

live our leader. Comrade S/o/in/”J 



REPORT ON THE WORK OP THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE TO THE SEVENTEENTH CONGRESS 
OF THE C.P.S.O.(B.) 


fMNUAJty 26, 1934) 


THE CONTINUING CRISIS OF WORLD CAPITALISM AND 
THE POSITION OF THE SOVIET UNION 
IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Comrades, more than Ihrce years have passed since (he Sis 
leenlh Congress. That is not a very long period. But it has b«f 
fuller In content than any other period 1 do not think a 
period la the last decade has been so rich In crenis ns thii 
one. 

In the economic sphere these years have been years of eondnu- 
ing world economic crisis. The crisis has oITfcled not only 1“ 
dustry, but also agriculture as a whole. The crisis has roged 
only In Ihe sphere of production and trade; it has also InvadisJ lh» 
sphere of credit and money circulation, and has turned the esla 
[ished credit and currency relations among countries upside do^' 
While formerly people here and there still debated as to svhfl ^ 
there was a world economic crisis or not. now this It no longff • 
matler of debate; for the existence of the crisis ond Its derails o| 
elTects are only too obvious. Now the eonirovcriy centres 
another question: Is there a way out of Ihe crisis or not; sn 
there Is, how Is it to be efTecled? . 

In Ihe political sphere these years base been years ot [j, 
tension In Ihe relations among rapltallst eounlrles and ’’’ 
these countries, Japan's war on China and Ihe occupallon o 
ehuria. which have strained relations In Ihe Far East; the »e 
of fascism in Germany and the triumph of Ihe Idea of ^ , 

which hare strained retatlons In Europe; the withdrawal c 
and Germany from the League of Nations, which has g f ,f 
Impetus to the growth of armaments and to ^ 

list war: Ihe defeat of fascism In Spain, wh^n 
Indication that Ihe revolutionary erlili is maturing a 
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fascisni b far from being long-lived — such are the most important 
events of the period under review. It is not surprising thal bourgeois 
paciilsra U breathing its last end that the trend towards disarma- 
ment is openly and definitely giving way to a trend towards arma- 
ment and re-armament. 

Amid the surging waves of economic perturbations and military- 
political catastrophes, the U.S.S.R. stands out alone, like a rock, 
continuing its work of Sociaibt ronstnielion and its Tight to preserve 
peace. While in the capitalist countries the economic erisu is still 
raging, the U.SSR is advancing steadily both in the sphere of in- 
dustry and in the sphere of agricullure. While in the capitalist 
countries feverish preparations are in progress for a new war, for 
a new redivision of the world and of spheres of induence, the 
U.S.SR. is continuing its' systemalic and persistent struggle against 
the menace of war and for peace: and it cannot be said that the 
efforts of the U.S.S.R. in this sphere have been entirely unsuccess- 
ful. 

Such is the general picture of the internalional situation at the 
present moment. 

Lei us examine the most essenlial dala on Ihe economic end 
polillcal situation in Ihe capitalist countries. 


f. The Course of the Economic Crisis in the Capitalist 
Countries 

The present economic crisis in' Ihe capitalist countries differs 
from all analogous crises, among other tilings, in the fact thal it 
b the longest and most protracted crisis. Formerly crises would 
pass over in one or two years; the present crisis, however, is now 
■nits Tifih year, devastating the economy of the capitalist countries 
year after year and using up the fat accumulated in previous years, 
ft is not surprising that this is Ihe most severe of all the crises 
that have taken place. 

How is the unprecedentedly protracted character of the present 
industrial crisis to be expla'medl 

n is to be explained, tirsl of all. by the fact that the industrial 
crisis has affected every capitalist country without exception, thus 
making it difficult for some countries to manoeuvre at the expense 
nf others. 

Secondly, it is to be explained by the (act thal the industrial 
®nsis has become interwoven with the agrarian crisis which has 
•iiecled all the agrarian and semi-agrarian countries without ex- 
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ccpHon, nnd Ihit coiiltl noi Imt makr the {ndmlrial crisi* rjot* 
complicftlrd nnd more profound. 

Tliirdly, ii It lo b<* riplainrd l»y iJie fact that the agrarian frisli 
hat grown more ocute In ihU period, ond has oITfcled all branchei 
of UKrlciiIlttre, Inclitding limloek farming: that If hat brought abont 
n delrrlornllon of ngrinifhirr, the revcrslnn from machine faboorfo 
hand tal>oiir, llie stibililiillon of liortet for tractors, a sharp rriac* 
tlon In, ond in some cases the eompicle abandonment of, the use 
of nrtincinl fcrlilircrs — nil of wliieh hat caused the Indiisfrlal crisis 
to become still more protrarlnl 

Fourthly, it is to he explained l»y the fact that the monopoli 
rnrteh svliich dominnlc industry strive to maintain high commeif'i 
prices, s circumslanee svhleli makes Ihc crisis pariievhrJj painfi 
snd hinders the absorption of commodity slocks. 

Lastly — and this is the most important thing — it is lo be o 
plained by the fact that the indmtriaj crisis broke out in the cm 
ditions of the general crisis of capitalism, when capitalism no lon|^ 
iias, nor can fiave. either in Ihc major countries or in the edSonn 
and dependent eamleies, the strength and stability ft had be[o^ 
the war and the October ncrolulion; when industry in the capil" 
tst countries is confronted with the heritage it received from lli‘ 
/mpertallsl svar in tfic shape of chronic undcfcapaeity eperaW" 
of Industry, and of an army of millions of unemployed of wkic 
it is no longer able lo rid itself. 

These are the circumstances that have combined In gi’’* * * 
present industrial crisis its extremely protracted characler. 

These are also the circumstances that explain the fact that * 
crisis has not been conflned lo the sphere of production and tra *• 
but has also afTecled the credit system, foreign exchange, the o 
market, etc., and has broken down Ihc traditionally estab 
relations between coHn{rie.s and between social groups in thevar 
countries. . 

An important part was played by the drop in commodity 
Notwithstanding the resistance of the monopoJbf cartels. Ih* , 
in prices continued with elemental force, alTecling primari y 
mostly the unorganized conwnodily owners, vie., peasants, ar 
small capllatisls, and only gradually and to a smaller ^ 
organized commodity owners, idr., the capitalists united n 
The drop in prices made the position of debtors {manu ^ 
peasants, etc.) fnloIcraWc. while, on the ol 
'aced the credilors in an unprecedentedly privileged pos • 
situation was bound lo lend, and oclually did lea . o 
bankruptej' of firms and of individual enlreprenetirs. 
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tent of thousands of join! slock companies have failed In the United 
States, Germany, Great nrltaln and Prance during the past three 
years. The bankruptcy of joint slock companies was followed by 
a depreciation of currency, which slidhlly alleviated the position 
of the debtors. The depreciation of currency was followed by the 
con-paymeni of debts, both foreign and inlcrnal, lefjalired by the 
slate. Tlte collapse of such hanks as the Darmstadt and the Dresden 
Banks in Germany and the Krcdil-Anstnii in Austria, and of 
concerns like Krcu{;cr's in Sweden, the Insiili Company in the 
United Stales, etc., is well known to all. 

Naturally, these phenomena, which shook the foundations of 
the credit system, were bound lo bring in their train, and actually 
did bring about, Ihe cessation of paymenis on credits and foreign 
loans, the cessation of payments on intcr-Allied debts, the cessa- 
of fspoT\ of capital, a fut\htr detVme in tmciRn irade, a fw\Vi« 
decline in the esport of commodities, an intensification oflhestrug- 
C'f for foreign markets, trade war between countries, and — dump- 
Ves, comrades, dumping. 1 do noi mean the alleged Soviet 
dumping about which only very recently certain honourable tnem' 
J>wi of honourable parliaments in Europe and America were shout- 
ing until they were hoarse. I mean Ihe real dumping that is now 
practised by almost all “civilized” states, and about which 
Uie gallani and honourable members of parliaments maintain a 
prudent silence. 

. Naturally, also, these dcslniclivc phenomena accompanying the 
icdusirial crisis, which set in outside Ihesphereof production, could 
I'ul but In their turn Influence the course of the industrial crisis, 
aggravating it and complicating Ihe situation still further. 

Such is the general picture of Ihe course of the industrial crisis 
Here arc a few (\gv\tM taken from nftluvaV data which illustrate 
be Course of the Induslrial crisis In Ihe period under review, ' 


VOLUME OF IMDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
(per rent of 19Z«) 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

P-8.8.n. . 

O.8.A. 

lOO 

129.7 

161.9 

184.7 

201.6 

Ureu Rriloi.. 

100 




88.1 


8SJ 

100.7 


Ftinee 

100 

89.2 

69.1 

77.4 
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As you see, this table speaks for itself. 

While industry in the principal capitalist countries d«lin«3 
from year to year, as compared with 1929, and began to rrcom 
somewhat only in 1933 — though it is still far below the level cf 
1929 — industry in the ILS.S.R. increased from year to year, es* 
pcriencing an uninterrupted rise. 

^Vhile industry In the principal capitalist countries at the ewi 
of 1933 shows on the average a reduction of 25 per cent and more 
in volume of production as compared with 1929. Industrial oulpal 
in the U.S.S.ft. has more than doubled during Ihls period, it 
has increa^rd more Ilian 100 per cent. {Applause.} 

Judging by this table it may seem that of these four cnpHal' 
countries, Great Dritain is in the most favourable position flul th 
is not quite correct. If we eompare Industry In iJiese countries wi 
its pre-war level we gel a somewhat dilTcrenl picture. 

Here is the corresponding tablet 


VOLUME OF INDUSTOIAL OUTPUT 
(p«r MDt cf pr«-w*r lev»l) 




IQ 



mi 

1911 

U.S.8.R 

U.S.A 

Great Dntain 

GemiMy ... 

SSS38 

191.1 

170.2 
yi.i 
in.o 

139.0 

252.1 

137.3 

91.5 

99.!) 

no.o 

914.7 

U5.9 

81.0 

51.(1 

tSi.O 

959.9 

91.1 

82,6 

67.S 

W.l 

991.9 

no. 

ifi.t 

Ti.t 

197.4 





As you see, industry In Great Britain and Germany hw f* 
come up to the pre-war level, while the United States ami 
have exeeeded it by several per cent, and the U.SS.II. 
its industri.il output during tills perioil by more than 290 pff 
as compared with the pre-war level. lApptniise.} 

But there is still another conclusion to be drawn from 
tables. . 

White industry In the principal capitalist countries 
steadily after 1930, and particularly after I0.3(, 
lowest point in 19.32. In 1933 It lu-gan to recover and P"? 
what. J/ wc take #be moatkly /elvrm for J932 and I9- * 

still farther confirmation of Ihls conclusion; for 
despite fluctuations of output in Ibe eoiirse of 1911. , 

these founlries has revealed no leodcncy lo drop to Ihelown t 
reached In the summer at t932. 
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What does Ih'a mean? 

Il means that, apparently, industry in the principal capitalist 
countries had already reached the iowest point of decline and did 
not return to it in the course of 1$33. 

Some people are inclined to ascribe this phenomenon exclusively 
to the InOuence of artificial factors, such as the war and inflation 
boom. There can be no doubt that the war and inflation boom 
plays no small part in il. This h particularly true in regard to 
Japan, where this artificial factor is the principal and decisive force 
sllmulating a certain revival in some industries, principally the war 
induslrics. But it would be a gross mistake to explain everything 
by the war and inflation boom. Such an explanation would be 
incorrect, if only for the reason that the changes in industry which 
1 have described are observed, not in separate and chance districts, 
bul in all, or nearly all, the Industrial countries, including the coun- 
tries with a stable currency. Apparently, in addition to the war and 
inflation boom, the internal economic forces of capitalism are also 
operating here. 

Capitalism has succeeded in allevialing the position of industry 
somewhat of the erpenie of ffie cuorkert, by speeding them up and 
thus intensifying their esploitalion: at the expense of the farmers, 
by pursuing a policy of paying (he lowest prices for the products of 
Iheir labour— foodstuffs and. partly, raw nsaleriab: and of the ex- 
petise of the peasants In the cotanles and In the eeonanifeoUg weak 
eounfrlei, by still further forcing down prices on the products of 
Iheir labour, principally on raw malerbls. and also on foodslufTs. 

Does this me.m that we are witnessing a transition from a crisis 
la an ordinary depression, to be followed by o new upward trend 
sod industrial boom? No, it does not mean that. At any rale, al Ihe 
present time there are no data, direct or indirect, to indicate the 
approach of an industrial boom in capitalist countries. Moreover, 
juilsing by at] Ihings, there can be no such data, at least in the 
future. There can be no such data, because all the unfavour* 
• f conditions which prevent industry in Ihe capitalist countries 
to any serious extent continue to operate. I have in 
the fact that Ihe economfe crisis Is proceeding In the condi- 
of the continuing general criifa of capitalism: the chronic 
!^ . ■espacily operation of industry; chronic mass unemployment; 
th* * induslrial crius with an agricultural crisis; 

.* *^>ice of tendencies towards ■ more or less serious renewal 
ric ^**P‘l3l. which usually heralds the approach of- a boom, 

f^s'idenlly, what we ate witnessing is a transition from the 
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As you sec, this table speaks for Itself. 

While industry in the principal capitalist countries declinri 
from year to year, as compared with 1929, and began 
somewhat only in 1933 — though it is still far below the if«i ('i 
1929 — Industry in Ihe U.S.S.R. increased from year to ^ 


pcriencing an uninterrupted rise. 

While industry in the priocipal capitalist countries at the « 
of 1933 shows on the average a reduction of 25 per cent and om 
in volume of production as compared with 1929, industrial 
in the U.S.S.R. has more than doubled during this period, 
has increased more than 100 per cent. [Applause.] 

Judging by this table it may seem that of these four 
countries, Great Britain is in the most favourable position. But 
is not quite correct. If we compare industry in these couniriw *■ 


its pre-war level we get a somewhat dilTerenl picture. 


Here is the corresponding table: 


VOLUME OF irJDUSTRlAL OUTPUT 



As you see, industry in Great Britain end Germany I'W 
come up to the pre-war level, while the United Stales an 
have exceeded it by several per cent, and the U.S.S.n. 
its industrial output during this period by more than * P* 
as compared with the pre-war level. [Applause.] 

But there is still another conclusion to be drawn 
tables. . 

While Industry in the principal capitalist 
steadily after 1930, and particularly after 1931. an . 
lowest point In 1932. in 1933 it began to recover ano 
whaL If we lake the monthly returns tar 1032 1 ^' 

still further conflrniallon of this conclusion; (fldaiJfJ 

despite fluctuations of output In the course of 
these countries has revealed no tendency to drop to 
reached in the summer of 1032. 


B<port (o llic S(i!en(<cn(h CvtlftcM of the 
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What does IhU mean? 

^1 It means that, apparently, inddsiry in the principal capitalist 
countries had already reached the lowest point of declme and did 
not return to it in the course of 1933. 
j Some people are inclined to ascribe Ibis phenomenon exclusiveiy 
to the Influence of artiflcial factors, such as the war and inflation 
boom. There can be no douht that the war and inflation boom 
^ plays no small part in it. Tlits h particularly true in regard to 
iapan. where this arliflciat factor is the principat and decisive force 
^ stimulating a certain revival in some industries, principally the war 
Induslrics. But it would be a gross mistake to explain evcrythins 
^ by the war and inflation boom. Such an explanation would be 
j incoTTtcl. if only for the reason that the changes in industry which 
^ I have described are observed, not in separate and chance districts, 
but in all, or nearly all. the industrial countries, including the coun- 
Iries with a stable currency. Apparently, in addition to the war and 
\ mOilion boom, the internal economic forces of capitalism are also 
. operating here. 

i Capitalism has succeeded in alleviatinf the position of industry 
somewhat at tht eiptnst of thf wotkert, by speeding Ihcm up ond 
»us intensifying their esploltalion: at the expense of f/ie former*, 
^ by pursuing a policy of paying the lowest prices for the products of 
, weit iabour^foodstufTs and. partly, raw tnaterists: and of the e** 
P*f>ee ef the peoxontf In the eotonies and fn the eronomicattif uteak 
\ by jiiii further forcing down prices on Ihe products of 

;i flielr labour, principally on raw materials, and also on foodsluffs. 

Does this mean tliat we are witnessing a transition from a crisis 
j “an ordinary depression, to be followed by a new upward trend 
> snd industiial boom? No. it does not mean that. At any rale, at the 
present time there are no data, direct or indirect, to indicate the 
/ industriat boom in capitalist counliies. Moreover, 

)''<Jging by all things, there can be no such data, at least in the 
“Mr future. There can be no such data, because all the unfavour* 
(' fro* *rhlch prevent fndusiry In Ihe capitalist countries 

i I™ *''y serious extent continue to openile. I have in 

/ Bon f economic crisis Is proceeding in the condt* 

i g ? Ihe continuing general crisis of capitalism: ihe chronic 
f "■“parity operation of industry; dironic mass unemployment; 
Ujj ^rweftving of the induslriAl crish with an agricullural crisis; 
gf f. tendencies towards a more or less serious renewal 

/ etc usually heralds the approach of- a boom, 

‘ ^'^^cnlly, what we are witnessing is a transition from the 


t. 


M 

K^ jrmi irr, tf>ti latiff ipfatt* for Itvtf. 

WliHe lnfJiMlr 7 In tSf prtnrjpal fapffjlnl eourir’fj 
from yrar lo jrrar. «i mrciparfd wUh I9W. and ftrjan W f" 
«omrwhat only In i013^lhnuah II l« still far ll*' 
1029— fncJiMiry in llir (L*t5>n Increased from jrar fo f«r. 
pcrlrnrinR an uninlrrriipird rit^. 

Wdlc IntJjMlry In Ihi* principal caplfallsl coonldo •! 
of 1033 shawl nn Ihr aacrasr a tfitutHon of 25 prr fffll ‘ 
In s'Oliimr of prntlnriinn as ronipsrfd »Ilh 1029. fndsntr'al w 
In Ihr USSn has more than douhlctl during this period.*^ 
lifts Inerentrd more lh.sn 100 per cent- 

Jtidplns hy this lablo It may srrm that of ^ 

countriri, firrat Kritain Is In the most fatourablc posil'oo l>“ ^ 
Isnol fjullc corrrcl. If sre compare Indoslry In these coonlr**’ 
its prc-svnr level we pet a sotnrsvhal dilTcrcnl pldurr- 
Here is Ihe corresponding table: 


TOLUME or I^OtrSTRIAl. OCTTCT 



As you see, industry in Great Brilain and Germany 
come up to Ihe pre-war level, while Ihe Hailed 
have exceeded it by several per cent, and the U.S S-R- 
its Industrial output during this period by more than - 
as compared with Ihe pre-war level. llu 

But there is still anolher conclusion to be dra^n 
lables. . dtflia 

While industry in Ihe principal capilabsl j reacb^ 
steadily after 1930, and particularly after 193h 
lowest point In 1932. in 1033 it began lo recover an P ^ fit 
whjal.. U we tike the moaUiLly cetuxav for 1932 
still further conrimiaiion of this conclusion; induc'd,' 

despite fluctuations of output in the course on lo Ih’eio*"'*^” 
these countries has revealed no tendency to drop I 
reached in the summer of 1932. 
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What does thb mean? 

It means that, apparently, industry in the principal capitalist 
countries had already reached the lowest point of decline and did 
not return to it in the course of 1933. 

' Some people are inclined to ascribe this phenomenon exclusitely 
to the influence of arliflcial factors, such as the war and inflation 
boom. There can be no doubt that the war and inflation boom 
plays no small part in it. Tliis fe particularly true in regard lo 
Japan, where this artificial factor is the prineipat and decisive force 
^ slimulalinK a certain revival in some industries, principally the war 
f industries. Dut it would be a gross mistake to explain everything 
I by the war and inflation boom. Such an explanation would be 
i*' incorrect, if only for the reason that the changes In industry which 
I have described are observed, nol in separate and ch.ince districts, 
but in all, or nearly all, the industrial countries, including (he coun- 
I tries with a stable currency. Apparently, in addition lo the war and 
inflation boom, the Internal economic forces of capilallsm are also 
operating here. 

Capitalism has succeeded in alleviating the position of industry 
^ somewhat at the expente of (he wotkert, by speeding tlicm up and 
thus intensifying (heic exptaiiation; at tht expeme of the fatmert, 

' by pursuing a policy of paying the lowest prices for the products of 
their labour>-(oods)u(Ts and, partly, raw materiats; and ot the ex* 
^ petue of the peatanlt In the colonies and In the economicotlj/ weak 
i eounlrles, by still further forcing down prices on Ihe products of 
f their labour, ptincipally on raw malcrtals, and also on foodstuffs. 
) Does this mean that we are witnessing a transition from a crisis 
■ to an ordinary depression, lb be followed by a new upward trend 
and industrial boom? No. it does not mean that. At any rale, at the 
,1 present lime there .ire no dala. direct or Indirect, lo indicate the 
y approach of an Industrial boom in capitalist countries, btoreover, 
t' Judging by all things, there can be no such dala. at least in the 
f near future. There can be no such data, because all the unfarour- 
[ ahtf conditions which prevent industry in the capitalist countries 
J from rising to any serious eilenl continue lo operate. I have in 
®ind the fact that the economic crisis U proceeding in the condi- 
J lions of the continuing general crisb of ropitalism: the chronic 
f 'ludct-capadly operation of industry; chronic mass unemployment; 
/ the interweaving of the industrial crisis with an agricultural crisis; 
f, the absence of tendencies towards a more or less serious renewal 
f of fixed capll.sl. which usually heralds the approach of- a boom, 
etc, . 

Evidently, -what we are witnessing is- *from the 
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lowest point of decline of industry, from the lowest point of « 
industrial crisis, to a depression — not an ordinary depression. bi 
a depression of a special kind, whicii does not lead to a new upwar 
trend and inditslrial Loom, Lut which, on the other hand, does m 
force industry back to the lowest point of decline. 


2. The Groming Tenxion i, 


the Polilictil Situation in the Capitals 
Countries 


A result of the protracted economic crisis has been the hillierlfl 
unprecedented tension In the political situation in capitalist eoun 
tries, both witliin these countries and in their mutual rebtions. 

The intensified strugf’lc for foreign markets, the disappearanc* 
of the last vestiges of free trade, prohibitive tarifTs, trade war, 
currency war, dumping, and many other an.ilogous measiirci wlikh 
demonstrate extreme nalionolism In economic policy have made 
relations among the various countries extremely strained, lia*'f 
prepared the ground for military conflicts, and have put war on 
order of the day as a means for a new redivision of the world a** 
of spheres of influence in favour of the stronger states 

Japan’s war against China, the occupation of Mancluiru. 
Japan's withdrawal from the League of Nnlioas, and her ndrsuf* 
In North Ctiina liavo made the silttallon still more tense, The 
silled struggle for the Pacific .and the growth of naval arm-smen 
In Japan, the United States. Great nrilnln ami France nre rc’** • 
of this Increased tension. _ . 

Germany’s withdrawal from the League of Nations an 
spectre of revenge have further n«Ided to the tension on 
given a fresh impetus to the growth of armaments In 

It is not surprising that bourgeois pacifism Is now dragg n.* 
a- mlsenable existence, and that l.lle talk of disarmament Is 
way to ••business-like" talk nlKHit armament and 1’'’'“""''"’"' 
Again, as in lOU. the parlies of bellicose imperialism, 
parlies of war and revenge are. coming Info the forrgroiin 
Quite clearly things are heading for a new war, 

The Internal situation of the eapilalisi countries, m 
the operation of these s.ime factors, Is becoming aehMS’"^ 

Four years of Industrial crisis have e'hausifd the working 
rfducesl It to despair. Four years of agrlenllural cr s s ,|„ffpal 
ruined the poorer strata of the poatanlry, not on y ti 
eapilalirt countries, but aho— and ,J.|i -ifcrnpi* 

and colonial countries It Is a fad that. hoIwiIIm .im " 
to manipulate statistics In order to show a drop 
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Ihc number of unemployed, accunling (o tlie oflicial ngures of 
bourgeois uistitulions. reacliej 3,000.000 in Greal Brilain, 5.000 000 
n Germany and 10.000.000 in the United Stales, not lo mention 
me other European countries. Add to this the more than ten million 
pa t-iime workers; odd the minions of ruined peasanis-and you 
wiU gel an approximate picture of the poverty and despair of the 
iha T"” masses of the people have not yet reached 

s age when they are ready to storm capitalism, but the idea of 
storming u is maturing in the minds of the masse$-of that there 
«n hardly he any doubt. This is eloquently testified to by such 
as, say, the Spanish revolution which overthrew the fascist 
It,; !!!!;. J expansion of the Soviet districts m China, which 
i« im kf '°“''*er-revoIution of the Chinese and foreign bourgeoisie 
u unanle to stop 

coiJiri!’ esplains why the ruling classes in the capitalist 

of DarlinmY*, <lestroylng or nullifying the last vesUges 

hv^itiB "'^ism and bourgeois democracy which might be used 
Ihev ar.'a°i struggle against the oppressors; why 

loonan • Communist Parlies underground and resorting 

^en terrorist methods to maintain their dictatorship 

®'’‘* preparation for war as the main elements of 
iDliew of the working class and terroiism in the 

twr tt,iik policy as a necessary means for strengthening the 
en-’aninn *k future wars — that is what is now particularly 

'it u of conlcmpora^ imperialhl politicians, 

fothionahi''”^ surprising that fascism has now become the most 
referrine * ‘’“"’•r’O'lity among bellicose bourgeois politicians. I am 
of Ihe Cpr° ^ fascism in general, but, primarily, to fascism 
*ron"lv I 1* wrongly called National-Socialism — 

*ten on the mexst searching examination will fail lo reveal 

In fh- Socialism in it. 

regarded * ^“"‘'ection the vjclory of fascism in Germany must be 
r'a«anft"o ^ symptom of the weakness of the working 

^lal-Dcm betrayals of the working class by the 

*'so be repa^''!!' ^orly, which paved the way for fascism; it must 
®f 'be fart 11 I “ symptom of the weakness of the bourgeoisie, 
cirlhods of hourgctiisie is already unable to rule by the old 

coitsequeiiep and bourgeois democracy, and. as a 

“’^"lodjofr 1* ‘‘“'’'Pciled in its home policy to resort lo lerroritllc 
find a c— as a symptom of the fart that it is no longer able 

polie^ present situation on the basisof a peaceful 

'® • policy of ** * consequence, it is compelled to resort 
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Thnt U lh« sUttMlon. 


Aa you see, Ihingi are lieading (owardt a new {mperulut < 
as n way out of (he present sllualion. 

01 course, lliere are no f*rounr{s for assuming that a war t 
provide a real way out* On the contrary, it will confuse (be site 
tion sill! more. More than that, (I it sure to unleash rerolulfoo » 


Jeopardize llie very ezLstenee of capllalism in a number of wa 
Ifici, os was the ease In the course of the first Imperialist war.Ai 
If, notwitlistnndin^ the eipetienee o( the first Imperialist war, t! 
bourgeois pohtlclans clutch at war as a drowning man clulcb** 


a straw, that shows that they have gotten into a hopeless do 
have readied an Impasse, and are ready to rush headlong overt 


precipice. 

It will not be amiss, therefore, briefly to esaminc the 
the organization of war which are now being hatched In Iheciti 


of bourgeois politicians. < 

Some think that war should be organized against * 

the Great Powers. They think of infiicling n crushing detest up 
that power and of improving their own affairs at lU 
us jisaume itiat they organize such a war. What may be the np 
As Is well known, during the first imperialist war it was alw ^ 
tended to destroy one of the Great Powers, uiz., jjd 

profit at her expeiue. And what was the upshot of this? T ey ^ 
not destroy Germany; but they sowed such a hatred for tM ’ 
in Germany, and created such, a rich soil for 
have not been able to clear up the revolting mess they made * . 
this day, and will not, perhaps, be able to do so for cjuife soui 
Bui they did get the $mash-up of capllalism in Russia, the 
of the proletarian revolution in Russia, and — of rourse—l * 
Union. What guarantee Is there that the second .,*no( bf 

produce ’‘better” results for them than the first? Would • 
more eorreci to assume that the opposite will be the eose 
Others think that war should be organized against a 
that is weak in Ihe mtlilary sense, but represents an e 
market — for example, against China, which, it Iransp'r®*- 
even be described as a state in Ihe sirict sense of the wor . 
merely “unorganized territory” which needs to be seize .j-prort 
stales. TTipy evidently want to divide her up completely on 
their affairs at her expense. Let us assume that they j lie 
a war. Wliai may be Ihe upshot? It is well known ^ 

•v beginning of Ihe nineteenth century Italy and ^Q^siii^’^ 

j in the same light as China Is tod.ay, /.e.. tbeywer 
„ ■ .. territories’’ and not states, and they 
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galed. But what was the upshot of this? As ts well known, the 
upshot was wars for independence waged by Germany and Italy, 
and the amalgamation ot these countries into independent states 
The upshot was increased hatred for the oppressors in the hearts 
o( the peoples of these countries, the results of which have not been 
removed to this day and will not. perhaps, be removed for quite 
some time. The question arises; Wbal guarantee is there that the 
ucne thmg will not result from an imperialist war against China? 

Still others think that war should be organized by a "superior 
race," say, the German “race," against an “inferior race.” primarily 
against the Slavs; that only such a war can provide a wgy out of 
the situation, for it is the mission of the "superior race" to fructify 
the "inferior race" and rule over iL Let us assume that this queer 
Iheory, which is as far removed from science as the sky fom earth, 
let us assume that Ibis queer Iheory is pul into praclice. Whal may 
be the upshot? It is well known that ancient Rome looked upon 
the ancestors of the presenUday Germans and French in the same 
*>y as the representatives of the "superior race” now look upon the 
Slavonic tribes. It is well known that ancient Rome treated them 
as aa "Inferior race." as “barbarians.” destined to live in eternal 
tubordinatlon to the “superior race," to "great Rome”; and be* 
lw«n ourselves be it said, anrienl Rome had some grounds for 
this, which cannot be said of the represenlalives of the “superior 
race*" of today. [Loud applause.] Bui what was the upshot of 
Hds? The upshot was that the non-Roroano, i.e., all the “bar- 
barians," united against the common enemy, hurled themselves 
against Rome, and bore her down with a crash. The question arises: 

S^aranlee is there that the claims of the representatives of 
the “superior race" of today will not lead to the same deplorable 
^uils? What guarantee is there ihat the fascist literary politicians 
" Berlin will be more fortunate than the old and experienced coo- 
querurs In Rome? Would it not be more correct to assume that the 
.'•PPoslte wilt be Ihe.case? 

.. others, sgain. think that war should be organized against 
* U.S.S.R. Tlieir plan Is to defeat the V-S.S.R., divide up its ter- 
nwry, ami profit at Its expense. It would be a mlslaVe to believe 
31 it is only certain military circles in Japan who think In thb 
j^y '. hnow that similar plans ace being hatched In the leading 
^ 'bcal circles of certain slates in Europe. Let us assume Hut these 
^I'ltvinen pass from words to deeds. What may be the upshot? 
ere can hardly be any doubt that such a war would be the most 
ogerons war for the bourgeoisie. It would be the most dangerous 
t. not oQ\y because the peoples of the U.S.SR. would Rght ta 
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That is the situation. 


As you see, things are heading towards a new imperialls 
as a way out of the present situation. 

Of course, there are no grounds for assuming that a vi 
provide a real way oul> On the contrary, it will confuse the ' 
tion still more. More than that, it is sure to unleash revolulio'^ 
jeopardize the very existence of capitalism in a number of • 
tries, as was the case in the course of the flhsi imperialist wsr- 
if, notwithstanding the experience of the first imperialist 
bourgeois politicians clutch at war as a drowning man elulcb' 
a straw, that shows that they have gotten into a hopeless • 
have reached an impasse, and are ready to rush headlong orei 
precipice. 

It will not be amiss, therefore, briefiy to examine the phns 
the organization of war which are now being hatched In Ihecit 


of bourgeois politicians. 

Some think that war should be organized against 
the Great Powers. They think of Infiicling a crushing 
that power and of improving their own nJTairs at ll» 
us assume that they organize such n War, What may he 
As Is well known, during the firs! imperiaJiil war H *** * ■ 
tended to destroy one of the Great Powers, ult-, < 

profit at her expense. And what was the upshot of 
not destroy Germany; but they sosved such a haired , ,{, 
in Germany, and created such, a rich soil for revenge, 
have not been able lo clear up the revelling mess lliey f”* .-jtlf 
this day, and will not. perhaps, be able lo dosoforrjuile* 

Bui they did pet the smash'Up of capitalism In Russia. 
of the prolelarian revolution In Russia, and — of eourse-- 
Union. What guarantee Is there that the second not I 

produce •’belter” results for then) than the first? . 

more correct to assume that the opposite will be the ” 

Others llilnk that war should be organized fstfiul'' 

that is weak in the military seme, but reprcsrnli 
market — for example, ag.sins( China, which, R bot * 

even be desctlbed as a state In the strict sense of * '*’ j »ir«rf 
merely “unorgantzed territory” which needs lo 
states. They evidently svant to divide her up comp 
their affairs at her expense. Let us assume that Ibey 
a war. What may be the upshot? It is well 
bezinning of the nineteenth century Italy nod 'y'" ,, 

— Is today, / e- Ibey . 


carded in the same light as China .. , 

••unofganizfd ferrllories*' and oof stales, and ' 7 
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gated. But what was the upshot ol this? As is well known, the 
upshot was wars for independence waged by Germany and Italy, 
and the amalgamation ot these countries mlo independent states 
The upshot was increased haired for the oppressors in the hearts 
of the peoples of these countries, the results of which have not been 
removed to this day and will not, perhaps, be removed for quite 
some time. The question arises: What guarantee is there that the 
same thing will not result from an imperialist war against China? 

Slitl others think that war should be organized by a “superior 
race,” say, the German "race,” against an “inferior race,” primarily 
against the Slavs; that only such a war can provide a way out of 
the situation, for it is the mission of the "superior race" to fructify 
the “inferior race" and rule over iL Let us assume that this queer 
theory, which is as far removed from science as the sky fom earth, 
let us assume that this queer theory is pul Into practice. What may 
^ the upshot? It Is well known that ancient Rome looked upon 
the ancestors of the present'day Germans and French In the same 
*17 as the representatives ot the "superior race" now look upon the 
Slavonic tribes. It is well known that ancient Rome treated them 
** an "Infetiot race," as "batbarians," destined to live in eternal 
wbofdInatioB to the “superior race,** to "greal Rome”i and be- 
Iwwn ourselves be U said, acu^ent Rome bad some grounds for 
•his, which cannot be said of the representatives of the “superior 
face** of today. {£,oH<f opp/ouje.] But what was the upshot of 
this? The upshot was that the non’Romans, f.e., all the "bar- 
barians," united against the common enemy, buried themselves 
against Rome, and bore her down with a crash. The question arises; 
uTiat guarantee is there that the claims of the representatives of 
the “superior race" ol today will not lead to the same deplorable 
psulis? What guarantee Is there that the fascist lilerary politicians 
** Berlin will be mote fortonate than the old and experienced cofl- 
•luerurs In Rome? Would il not be more correct to assume that the 
.opposite will be the.case? 

Still others, again, think that war should be organised against 
< U.S.S.R. Their plan is to defeat the U.S.S.n., divide up its ter 
and profit at its expense. Il would be a mistake to believe 
“I it is only certain military drcles in Japan who think In this 
know that similar plans are being hatched in the leading 
political circles of certain stales in Europe. Let us assume that these 
^tillvraen pass from words to deeds. What may be the upshot? 
here can hardly be any doubt that such a war would be the most 
ogerous war for the bourgeoisie. Il would be the most dangerous 
*f. not only because the peoples of the U.S.S R. would fight fa 
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cJasi in every caunfry, who are vitally interested in the preserTali 
of peace. 

c) On the prudence of those countries which for one motr 
or anotiier are not interested in disturbing the peace, and whi( 
want to develop commercial relations with such a punefuaJ cliei 
as the U.S.S.n. 

d) Finally — on our glorious army, which stands ready to d 
fend our country against aitaeJes from without. 

It was on this basis that we began our campaign for the con 
elusion of pacts of non-aggression and of pacts defining the aggres 
sor with neighbouring stales. You icnow that this campaign ha 
been successful. As you know, pacts of non-aggression have beei 
concluded not only with the majority of our neighbours in thi 
West and in the South, including Finland and Poland, but aisc 
with such countries as France and Italy; and pacts defining lh« 
aggressor have been concluded with those same neighbouring stalesi 
including the Little Entente. 

On this basis, also, the friendship between the U.S.S.R. and 
Turkey has been consolidated: relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
Italy have been improved and have become indisputably safisfae* 
lory; reh-itions with France, Poland and other Baltic stales has* 
Improved; relations have been restored with the U.S.A., China, etc. 

Of the many facts reflecting the successes of the peace pohe/ 
of the U.S.S.R. two facts of ind'ispufnbJy material significance 
should be noted and singled out. 

1. 1 have in mind, first, the change for the better that has laaca 
place recently in the relations between the U,S.S.R. and Polan 
and between the U.S.S.R. and France. As is well known, our rcs 
lions with Poland In the past were not at all good. Representative* 
of our state were assassinated in Poland. Poland regarded 
as the barrier of the Western stales against the U.S.S.R. All 
sundry imperialists counted on Poland as their vanguard in 
event of a military attack upon tha. U.S.S.R. The relations 
the U.S.S.R. and France were no better. We need only 
facts relating to the trial of the Ramrin wreckers’ group ^ 
cow to bring back the picture of the relations between the t'- • • ' 
and France. But now these undesirable relations are 
ginn'ing to OTisappeur. 'ttiey are giving way to rftViti v* '' 

cannot be otherwise described than as relations of 
It is not only that we have concluded pacts of non-oggress on 
countries, although these pacts in themselves are of g^ca 
' i .... The point it. primarily, that the atmosphere o ^ 

■ is beginning to be dissipated. This does not mean o 
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that Ihe incipient process of rapprochement can be regarded as 
sufficiently stable and as guaranteeing ultimate success. Surprises 
and rigzags in policy, for eiample in Poland, where anti'Soviet 
sentiments are still strong, cannot by far be regarded as precluded. 
But a change for the belter in our relations, irrespective of its re- 
sults in the future, is a fact worthy of being noted and singled out 
as a factor in the advancement of the cause of peace. 

What is Ihe cause of this change? What stimulates it? 
Primarily, the growth of the slteitglh and might of the U.S.S.U. 
In our times it is not the custom to give any consideration to 
the weak--eonsideration is given only to Ihe sirong. Besides, there 
ha\T been some changes in the policy of Germany which reflect 
Ihe growth of imperialist and revenge sentiments in Germany. 

In this connection some German politicians say that the U.S.S R. 
has now taken an orientation towards France and Poland; that 
trom in opponent of the VeraaUlej Treaty it has become a sup. 
porter of that treaty, and that this change is to be explained by the 
wtablishment of the fascist regime io Germany. That is not true. 
Of course, we are far from being enthusiastic about the fascist re- 
girae la Germany. Bui fascism Is not the issue here, if only for the 
reason that fascism In Italy, for example, has not prevenleil Ihe 
US-S.R, from establishing the best relations wilh that country, 
nor is it a question of any alleged change in our atlilude towards 
Ihe Versailles Treaty. It Is not for us. who have experienced the 
shame of the Brest Lilovsk Peace, to sing the praises of Ihe Versailles 
Treaty. We merely do not agree to Ihe world being flung into 
the abyss of a new war on account of Ihii treaty. The same must 
be said of the alleged new oricnt.slion taken by the U.S.S.R. We 
r*eyer had any orientation towards Germany, nor have we any 
orientation towards Poland and France. Our orientation in the part 
and our orientation at the present time U towards the U.S.S.R., and 
lowards the U.S.S.R. atone. {Lcud applause.] And if the interests 
Ibe U.S.S.R. demand rapprochement with one country or another 
'hich is not interested in disturbing peace, we lake this step with- 
out hesitation. 

1^0, that is not the point. The point is that Germany's policy 
as changed. The point is that even before the present German pol- 
'Clans came into power, and particularly after they c.iine Into 
power, a fight began in Germany between two political lines: 1>«“ 
the old poUcy-j which was reflected in the well-known treaties 
in U.S.S.R. and Cemany, and the "new" policy, which. 

* main, recalls Ihe policy of Ihe former German Kaiser, who 
one lime occupied the Ukraine, marched against Leningrad, and 
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convericd llie Bailie countries into a place d'armes for this inarch: 
and this “new” policy is cdiviously gaining Ihe upper hand over 
the old policy. The fad that the supporters of the “new” policy are 
gaining supremacy in all things, while the supporters of the old 
policy are in disfavour, cannot be regarded as an aeddcnL Nor can 
the well-known alatemenU made by Ilugenberg in London, oor 
the equally well-known declarations of Rosenberg, who directs 
the fordgn policy of Ihe ruling party in Germany, be regarded as 
accidents. That is the point, comrades. 

2. Secondly, ] have in mind Ihe restoration of normal relations 
between Ihe U.S S.R. and the United States. There cannot be any 
doubt that this act is of great significance for the whole system 
of international relations. It is not only that it improves Ihecfianees 
of preserving peace, and that it improves the relations between llie 
two countries, strengthens commercial intercourse between them, 
and creates a base for their mutual collaboration. The point is ihst 
U is a landmark between the old position, when in various eounlfi« 
the United States was regarded as (be bulwark for all sorts of ontl' 
Soviet trends, and the new position, when Ihis bulwark has been 
voluntarily removed, to the mutual advantage of both couniries. 

Such are the two main facts which reflect the successes of tli* 


Soviet peace policy 

ft svould be wroiig,- however, lo think that everything 
smoothly in the period under review. No, not everything *'■**** 
smoothly, by a long way. 

Recall, say, the pressure that was brought to bear upon uS by 
England; the embargo on our exports, the allcmpi to interfere 
our internal affairs and thereby lest our power of ,y^j 

notliing came of this attempt, and later the embargo was . 

the unpleasant taste left after these sallies is still felt in ever) ^ 
affecting the relations between England and the U.S.S 0., 
ing the negotiations for a commercial treaty. And these jj 
ag.imsl the US.S.R. must not be rcganled os occidenlal. It « 
known that a certain section of the English conservalives , 

live without such sallies. And precisely because llicy are no ^ 

dental we must bear in mind that In the future, ,'^l ,|. 

made against the U..S.S.n.. all sorts of menaces will creai , 
tempts svill be undertaken to damage ttie U.S.S.n., „ n 

Nor can we Jose sight of the relations between the 
Japan, whicii aland In need of very considerable mp 
Japan’s refusal to conclude a pact of hon-aggress on. « 

Japan stands in no less need than tlie U-S S O • once K 
sizes the fact that all is not well in the sphere of our 
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same must be said of Ibe rupture of negotiations concerning the 
Chinese-Uastern Hailway due to no fault of the U.S.S.R.; and also 
of the outrageous actions of the Japanese agents on the C.EH., the 
illegal arrests of Soviet employees on the C.E.U.. etc. All this apart 
from the fact that one section of the mititary in Japan, with Oie 
avowed approval of another section of the military, is openly ad- 
vocating in the press the necessity for a war against the V.S.S.R. 
and the seizure of the Maritime Province: while the government of 
Japan, instead of calling these instigators of war to order, pretends 
that it has nothing to do with the matter. It is not difficult to 
understand that such circumstances cannot but create an atmos- 
phere of uneasiness and uncertainly. Of course, wc will persistently 
continue our policy of peace and will stnve to bring about an im- 
provement in our relations with Japan, liecause wc «-anl to improve 
these relations. But It does not depend entirely upon us That is 
v^hy we must at the same time take all measures to guard our 
country against surprises, and be prepared to defend it in the event 
of nltack. [Louil applause.] * 

A* you see, beudes successes In our peoee policy we also have a 
humlier of negative phenomena. 

Such is the situation as regards the foreign relations of the 
U.S S R, 

Our foreign policy is clear. It Is a policy of preserving peace and 
ttrengthening commercial relations with all coimiries. The U.S.S.R. 
does not think of tiucatening anybody — let alone of nltacking any- 
liody. We stand for peace .iml champion the cause of peace. But 
^e arc not afraid of threats nnd are prepared to answer the insti- 
Ralors of s^.ir blow for blow. [Z«M<f applause.] Those who want 
peace and «eek business relations with us will always have ouc sup. 
port. Rut those who try to afl.-ick oor country will receive a crush* 
'ag repulse In leach them not to poke their pig snouts Into our 
Snviel garden. [Thunderous applause.] 

Such h our foreign policy. [Thunderous opp/nine.] 

The lask is lo coiilinuc this policy pmislcnlly and consistently. 

II 

the continued PROCRESS of the KATIOSAL ECONOMY 
AND THE INTERNAL SITUATION IN THE U^.S.R. 

b'S.SR*'' pass to the question of the Inlernal situation in the 

From the point of view of the Internal situation in the U.S.S R. 
* period under review presents a picture of ever increasing pro- 
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Bres«, bolh in the sphere of national economy and In the sphere of 
culture. 

This progress has not been merely a simple quantifatire aeeu* 
mulalion of strength. This progress is remarkable in that it has In- 
troduced fundamental changes into the structure of the U.S.S.R. 
und has radically changed the face of the country. 

During this period, the U.S.S.R. has become radically trans- 
formed and has cast of! the Inlegumenl of backwardness anJ 
medixvalism. From or» agrarian country it has become an In- 
dustrial country From a country of small indcrJdoaf agrtcultHreif bit 
become a country of collective, la^e-scale mechanised agriculture- 
From an ignorant, Illiterate and uncultured country it has become— 
or rather it Is becoming — o lilemte and culltircil counlry eo»rr«l 
by a vast network of higher, tnlermediale and elcmenlary school* 
leacljing in the langu.-iges of the nationalities of the U.5 S H. 

New industries have been created: machine-tool construcllon, 
eutomohile, tractor, chemical, motor construction, aircraft, bar- 
vesfer combines, the consiraclion of powerful turbines and peu'f* 
ators, high-grado alevl, ferro-alloys, .synihclic rubber, nitralci, 
li/leiaj fibre, etc., etc. IFrofongni appl<tui«.\ 

During tills period thousands of new. up-lu-clntc InJusIflal 
enterprises have i>ecn fuiill and slar(e*f. ftinnis like the Dnlepmih'’^ 
blagnllosirol, Kuinetskstrol. Cbelyobslrol. Ilobrikl. Urulmashsirol af<l 
Krainmashstrol h.sve beenbullt Thooianils of olilenlerprlsrs 
Iteen rrconstrucletl and provided with mrxlrrn ferlmlcnl eiiwlpmen 
New enterprises have been built, and Industrial renircs rrrnlcd, In * 
rut/oruJ repuMici and In the fesrder regions of Ibe l/..S..S.n.l In 
russia. tn liie Ukraine. In the North Caucasus, In Transrnucas a. l 
Ofilra! Asia. In Kazjkhslari, in Huryal-Itfongofia, In Tahifl-s. h 
klrU, In the Urals. In East and West .SUrfriii, In the Far 
>!ofe than 200.000 eollecllve farms and 4,000 il.itf farms 
been orgjnijrd, with new dJdricI renl/rs and Inifiislrlal re" 
serving Ibem 

New Urge (owns, with fcrrge populations, have sprung P ' 
wtiaf were formerly almost varant spaces The old towns i"' 
d-j^triul centres ftave grown cnormfmsJy. * i r/«» 

Thr fo) I fx!itl<jns base lyero laid for llw Urals-Kiirtw ^ 
t-’nc. wt.irli un.trs the coking Coni of Kuirietik with f e r< 
i/f tl*e I’r.U Tt.u*. «.e niJv ri>n*UU'r ttmt Itie drejiu «d a 
■'jrg’cal I.UW 111 ttie Ea>t fos become a fvsIJy -j 

nr f i'ff a prtwrftuf new oil l/ase h-is# e* ^ 

reg-^>rj of l.‘.e western and *o«»l*«n 
tU frsf P.rgi'tn, nnhUiia •a>t Jfa/»kbstifl 
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It IS obvious that the enormous capital invested by the stale in 
ill! branches of national economy, which in the period under re* 
view amounted to over 60,000,000.000 rubles, has not been ill-spent, 
and is beginning to bear fruit. 

As a result of these acliies-rmetils the national income of the 
U-SSit lias inerrased from 20,000,000.000 rubles in 1029 to 
50,000,000,000 ill 2033; whereas there has been an enormous de> 
cUtve in the national income of all capitalist countries without es* 
ceplion during (his period. 

It goes without saying that all these achievements and all this 
progress had to lead — and really did lead — to the further consoH* 
dalinn of (he internal situation in the U.S.S.R. 


How was it possible for these culnssal changes to lake place 
in a matter of three or four years on the territory of a vast slate 
with a backward U'chni<|ue and a backward culture? ^Ya$ it not a 
miracle? It would liave been a miracle had this development pro* 
cccdcd on the basis of capitalism and individuni small (arming. 
Qiit il cannot be described as a miracle if we bear in mind that this 
development took place on (he basis of espanding Socialist eon- 
slriictlon. 

It goes without saying that this eiiorinuus progress could take 
place only on the basis of the successful building of Socialism; on 
the basis of llie colIecUvc work of scores of millions of people; on 
the basis of the ndranlagcs which the Socialist system of economy 
has o»er the capitalist and individual-peasant system. 

U is not surprising, therefore, that ttie colossat progress in the 
economy and culture of the U.SS.R. during the period under re* 
'lew has nlsn signiliod the Himiiialion of the capitalist elements, 
and the relegation of individual-peasant economy lo the back- 


Rround. Ij ■$ j, fad that the Socialist system of economy In Ihe 
'plicre of industry now rcprcscnls 99 per cent of Ihe total; and 
in agriculliirc, according to area sown to grain crops, il represents 
Kt 3 per cent «f ttie total, whereas indisidual-jirasiint ocononiy ac- 


counts for only 1&5 per cent. 

It follows, then, that capitalist economy in the U.S5.R. has 
otready been eliminated and that the individual. peasant sector In 
'c countryside li.is been forced l«ack (o a secondary position. 

At the llini- when tin* N**w Economic Policy was fxiiiig iiilnr- 
‘iced I.eniii said Ibal wc bad tlic Clements of five social-ecouumie 
cemahons in our country: (1) patriarchal economy (largely natural 
*'^oinyj; (2) small commodity production (the majority of the 
^satiU who sett gra'ml; <31 private capitalism: (41 slate capitat- 
•'■n; (5) Si<ialism. Lenin was of the opinion that Ihe Socialbt for- 
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mallon would flnnUy prevalj over all Ihf others. Wt can now saj 
tlial Ihe flrsl, llie third and the fourth social'pconomlc forraatloni 
no longer exist; the second loc/aj-economte formation has hern 
forcrd into a secondary position, while the fifth sodal-economie 
fortnalfon— the Socialist formatlon^now holds unchallenged swar 
nnd Is the sole commanding force In the whole national ecor 
ILotid /jrofont 7 ed applause.} 

Such is the result. 

This result is the basis of the stability of the Internal situ 
in the U.S.S.R., the basis of the firmness of its front and rear 
lions in the midst of the capitalist encirclement. 

Let us now examine the concrete malenaf relating to the ra 
questions of the economic and political situation in the Soviet Ui 


t. Progress of Industry 

Of all branches of the national economy, Ihe one that 
grown most rapidly is industry. During the period under review, 
since 1930, the output of our industry has more than double 
namely, it has increased by 101 6 per cent; and compared with 
pre-war level it has grown almost fourfold— namely, by 291-8 
cent. 

This means that industrlaliiation has been going on full si' 
ahead. 

As a result of the rapid growth of indusiriaUealion the oul| 
of industry has advanced to first place in Ihe total volume of P 
duction of the whole of our national economy. 

Here is the corresponding table: 


PROPORTION OF INDOSTBIAL OOTPOT IN CROSS OOTPDT OT 
NATIONAL EC0N03IT 
(Per ««nt et toUt, In prices of 1928.2I) 


, 

1913 

1 1929 

1930 1931 X932 

153 

1. Industry (without tmsll indin 

*ry) 

S. Agriculture 

43.1 

57.9 

M.6 

45.6 

G1.6 1 
38.4 I 

L, 

1 33.3 

70.7 

29.8 1 

too 

Tot*l 

too 

100 

too 

100 

too 
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This means that our country has definitely and finally become 
an industrial country. 

Of decisive significance for the induslrialiralion of the country 
is the growth of the output of instruments and means of produc- 
tioii in the gross output representing the des-clopmcnt of industry. 
The figures for the period under review show that this item has 
I>rcome predominant in the gross output of industry. 

Here is the corresponding table: 


PROPOltTlON OF OUTPUT OF THE TWO S1AIN CROUPS OF 
LAROE-SOALE INDUSTRIES 
(lo pr5ct« of 1936-27) 



VoIuhm of output m tailliocdj 
of rubiM 

t9» 


1931 

n| 

1 1933 

Tot*! ladussty .... 

1 

2t.O 

1 

57 .6 

33.9 

1 

39. b 

U.9 

Of vb*b! 












sf preductiOB 

lO.S 

14.6 

18.9 

22.0 

24.8 

Qcoup u'l eoMuraert’ good*. . 

lo.e 

13.0 

1 16.1 

1 16.6 

17.6 



Tor cent of total 








w ptoducUnn 

19.b 

i2.6 ' 

bb.4 

67.0 

ba.o 

Group ■D“. coruumerv' poodi 

M.O 

47.4 

44 6 

43.0 

43.0 

Tot»l 

109 

109 

lUU 

too 

100 


As you see, this table requires no explanation. 

In our country, which is still young as regards technical dcselop- 
wictit. industry has a special task 10 fulfil. It must reconstruct on a 
R'w Icclmical basis not only itself, not only all branches of Indus- 
k?' the light industries, the food industries, and the lim- 

indiiHry; it must also reconstruct all forms of transport and all 
branches of agrlcullure. It can fulfin this task, however, only if the 
’P^chinc-huilding industry — which Is the main le»er for the recon- 
‘■ruction of the national economy — occupies a predamin.inl place 
*t. The figures for the period under review show that out in»- 
^hine-buhding industry has advanced to Ihe leading place In the 
’*1 Volume of industrial output. 
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TIjU sliows Ihat our industry is developing on a sound foun 
lion, and llial «he key lo rceonslruelion— the ^chi^^buIW'' 
Industry— Is entirely In cur hands. All that b required b lha 
use It ikitfully and rationally. ^ 

Tl«c development of our Industry during this period acco ■ 
lo social sectors presents an inierestlng picture. 

Here is tlie corresponding table: 


cnoss OUTPUT OF LARGE-SCALE l.NDUSTRY ACCORDLNC TO 
SOCIAL SECTORS 




ToUl ootpat ....... 

Of which: 

fiociftfited iQdustr; . . 

Of which: 

») Btct« indmtry . . • 
h) Coopentive Industry 
n. Prtvftt4 Industry ... 

From Ihis (able it is evident that we have pul an end to the cap- 
italist clcmenls in industry and that the Socialist sysicm of ccon- 
f'fhy is now the sole system, the system holding a position of mo* 
“°poly. in our industry. [j4pp/ause.| 

However, of ail the achievements scored by industry in the 
period under review the most Important is the fact lhal it has suc- 
ceeded in this period in training and steeling thousands of new 
and women, of new leaders of industry— a whole stratum of 
engineers and technicians— hundreds of thousands of young 
*»med workers who have mastered the new technique and who 
nave advanced our Socialist industry'. There can be no doubl that 
h'ilhout these men and women industry could not have achieved the 
•necesses it has achieved, and of which If h.is a perfect right to be 
proud. The figures show that in this period about 800.000 more or 
W qualilied workers have been gradualcd from factory Iraioing 
tchools. and over 180,000 engineers and technicians from higher 
wonieal educational institutions, unisersilies and lechnical schools; 
of these arc now working in industry. If ills true that the proi»* 
of cadres is a most impoiianl problem of our development, 
*n It must be admilicd that our industry h beginning really lo 
wilh this problem. 

Such ate the main achievemenU of our industry, 
it would be wrong, however, lo think that industry has only 
to record. No, it also has its defects. The principal of 



continuing lag of the iron ond sfeel tntiiistry. 
h) The lack of order in llic norr/erroiii inflalt industrfeti 
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c) The undcrestitnaiion of the grca! Importance of derelopin 
the mining of local coal tar Ihe general fuel balance of the rounlr 
(Moscow Hegion, Caucasus, Urals, Karaganda, Central Asia, Si 
beria, the Far East, the Northern Territory, etc.); 

d) The absence of proper altenlion to the question of organh 
ing new centres of the oil industry in the Ural, Bashkiria, and 
Emha districts; 

c) The absence of serious concern for tire development of Vx 
production of consumers^ goods both in the light and food indus- 
tries and in the timber industry; 

^f) The absence of proper attention to the question of deveiopi’ng 
locol''induxtry, ^ •“ 

g) An ahsolulcly intolerable alliliidc towards the question of im- 
proving the quality of products; 

h) The continuing backwardness in Ihe matter of Incrcasin; 
the firodiicliuity of labour, reducing the cost of p/odiietlon, and in- 
culcating business accounting; 

i) The fact that bad organization of work and wages, lack of 
personal responsihitily in work, and wage equaJlraUon hat'f 
yet been elimiiialed: 

J) The fact that biirenucratie routine mellmds of managen’f*' 
fn tlie economic ConimissarinU and their depnrimenfi, fncMi'’! 
the People’a Cnmniissnrials of Ihe liglil and food intliislries, hav 
not yet been eliminated by far. 

The absolute necessity for the speedy elimination of oil tl'^ 
defects neeil Iiardly be esplaiiied. As you know, tlie iron and 
and non-ferrous nu'lals jndu^lru-s failed to fullll their plnn 
out tlie First Five-Vear Plan perio<I; nor have they 
plan of the first year of tlic Second Flve-Yfar Plan perioil. If • 
coiifinj/e to big behind they may becoiiie a Oran on imliniry • 
cause disruptions in its work. As to the rreallon of new . 

the coal and oil industries, it Is no! dlfnrult to iinilcrslao' 
unless this urgent (ask is fuHlUed both Imhitlry anil Irnnspnr a 
Ik* run agrouml Tlie question of piwtiicing consumers fiorn 
of developing lucat iudiislr>'. as welt as the questions of inipm 
tlie quality of output, of Increasing fhc pwdiielIsfUy of h 
fTtIucing prratuciinn costs, and of inriilcaliug iHiilnesi ^ 

also ncs-d no ftirllicr espfanalion As for the l-ad 
work and wages, and tlie biireaucralic routine met/iwn c> j 

ment, the case of Ihe Dnii!>as and of the faclories in I ■*’ 
food industries tias shown that tliii dangerous pal 

all our industries and hinders their development 
removed. Industry will just bobble along. 
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Our immedble tasks arc: 

1. To maintain the leading role of machine-building in the sys- 
Icm of Industries. 

2. To eliminate the lag of the iron anti steel industry. 

3 To put the non-ferrous metals industries in order. 

4 To develop to the utmost the mining of local coal in all Ihc 
di'lriels uhere it Is known to be available: to develop new coal 
Hrldi (for esample, in the Burcya District in the Far Dist), and lo 
fonvrrl the Kuzbas Into a second Donbas. [Prolonged applause.\ 

5. To Incklc seriously the Job of organizing a centre of llie 
nil industry in the districts on the weslern and southern slopes of 
llie Ural range. 

C. To expand the production of consumers' gontls in all the in- 
dustries controlled by the economic Commissariats 

2. To develop local Soviet industry; lo give it the opportunity 
'o display initiative In the production of consumers' goosis and 
b lend it all possible assistance in the wav of raw materials and 
funds. 

B. T« Improve the qvusiity of snanufacturest p-«vts, to discon- 
iHue the prnellce of producing incomplete sets of gfKxIs. and lo 
punish all (hose comrades, sviibout respect of person, who siolale 
w evade the of the Sosiel government coneeming the quality 
end eompleienesi of sets of goo<ls 

».1o si.>euTe a systematic inetease in the produflissts of latKvstr. 

* vedurtion In production costs, and the inculcation of business 

•wcunung. 

10. To pul an end to lack of personal responsibility In work 
end to wage rq».,ti„tion 

In ti <f'o'ioate Ivureaucratlc routine inelbods of nsanagcnscsit 
bn* ‘f*'Pnrlmcnls of the economic Commissarialv and lo check 
^ ^ sjstrtnatically on the fulfilment of the decisions and Inslrue- 

■’* of the directing centres by the subordinate organir.Hions 


?. Progrrti of ^^jyrfcuffurc 

In llie sphere of agrientture has prxsercdcd some- 
1^,.^ ' '■f^fnlly In the perio.1 under rrslew pnigrrvs in the main 

V'Tsmtl'i uciiciiltiire was much sJower than in Irxfijslry, liot 
r ess more rapid than in ihc period when individuat faming 
Vrsr^”' III hsestoek farming, bowesrr. Ihrre wa» esm a 
(|,P numlier or«lisrslork: only in 1933 
of progress ob*erscd, and then only In h'*(; 
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Apparcnlly llic enormnm difficullies allcnding Uic amalgama- 
tion of scnllercd srpnii peasant farms into collective farms. II>e 
diflicull task of crcnling a large iitimbcr of big grain and livedoclt 
farms, which had to be built practically fnnn the ground up, ami 
in general, the period of /ror£ron/ra/ion, when indlvidunl agrlrul- 
ture was being remodeled and put on the new, colleclivefarra 
basis, which requires considerable lime and involves considerable 
outlay — all these factors incs'ilably predetermined the slow rale 
of progress in agrieullure. as well as Ihc relatively long period of 
decline in the number of livestock. ' 

In point of fact, in agrieullure the period under review was nM 
so much a period of a rapid rise and powerful upswing as a period 
during which we crested Hie conditions for such a rise and ups*"’? 
in the near future. 

If we lake the figures for the Increase in the area under aB 
crops, and separately the figures for industrial crops, .we will pf 
the following picture of the development of agrieullure in I” 
period under review. 


AHEA UNDER ALL CROPS IN THE 0.8.5, R. 
(In millions of hertsres) 
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These tables reflect the two main lines in agriculture; 

1. The line of the greatest possible expansion of crop areas in 
the period when the reorganization of agriculture was at its height, 
when collective farms were being formed by the lens of thousands 
sad ftere driving the kulaks from Ihe land, seizing the vacated 
land, and taking charge of it. 

2. The line of discontinuing Ihe practice of indiscriminate ex- 
pansion of crop areas; the line of pasting on from indiscriminate 
expansion of crop areas to improved cultivation of the land, to the 
introduction of proper rotation of crops and fallow, to increasing 
the harvest yield and, if practice shows this to be necessary, to a 
temporary reduction in crop areas. 

As U well known, the second line, the only correct line in agri- 
culture, was proclaimed in 1932, when the period of reorganization 
in agriculture was drawing to a close, and when Ihe question of 
nereasing the harvest yield became one of the fundamental ques- 
Hons of the progress of agriculture. 

hut the flgures for the crop areas cannot be regarded as a suf' 
tirtit Index of the development of agriculture. It sometimes hap* 
P*tii that while Ihe crop area increases, output does not increase. 

**en declines, because cultivation has deteriorated, and the yield 
W hectare has declined. In view of this, Ihe figures for crop areas 

»1 be supplemented by figures for gross output. 

*'«« Is the corresponding fable: 

UROSS OUTPUT OF GRAtN AND IND03TBIAL CROPS 
IH THE URS4V. 



stj,.. ^ *c*n from iWs table that the years in which the re- 
■Rficullure war at Us bright, olr., 1931 end 1932. 
H * y^cs in which the output of grain diminished most 

h ^ *•***' 

■ •'bere the reorganization of agriculture proceeded at a 



jlowcr pncc, na^ nnd collon Iiardly stifTercd. and progress! 
or J«i cvf/d)- ftrnl siradify, wliife maintamioR a IiiRh level of 
velopnictil. 

'ndrilly, I'i can Iw seen from tills tabic that while there wasu 
II fliicliiatinii In IJje oiilpnf of oil .scf<Is, nnd a high Jerel 

di'viliipmi’iit, as conipaml with t!»e pre-war level, was maintain 
n ffifTcrciil s/fiiafion ofifai'ncd in the sugar l>ccl dislrfcls, where I 
rcorgaiiiznlion of ngriciilturc proceeded at llic mod rapid rfl 
sugar heel farming, svliicli was the last lo enter Ihc period of i 
organl/iilhm. snfTcrwl its W'orst decline in the fast year of retirga 
hafitiii, t»t., in 10,12, when output dropped hefow the pre-war ic*' 

Lastly, it can he s.tii from this tahlc that 1933, llie first yf 
flfler the cojnpJelion of llie rcorijanualion period, marks a lurnii 
point in lh% development o! grain and industrial crops. 

This nieaas that from now on grain crops, to hegin with, an 
llien induslrial crops, will firmly and surely advance wilh fiaf 
strides. 

ft was livestock farming that suffered most In fhe reorganh^ 
Hon period. 

Here is llic corresponding table: 


UVESTOCK IN THE U.3.S.R. 
(Million hoAd) 
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».l 

1 58.9 
115.2 
20.3 

3i.O 

Pi 
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16 




40.7 

3.<. 





CS.l 

' 50. 

d) Hog 

20.9 

13.6 I 

14.4 

11.6 

IJ. 


This table shows that in Uie period under review there war 
an Unprovemcnl, hut a continual decline in the number of 
in the country as compared with the pre-war lescl. U ?7'riii 
(hat this table reflects, on the one hand, the fact that h'*<*sh>c * ^ 

ing was dominalcd by big kulak elements lo a greater cxien , 
on the olher, the intense kulak agHaflon tor the sVAWRhbit " 
slock which found favourable soil in the years of rcorpuu” 
Furthermore, i| follows from lids table that the j 

number of hve^lock began in tbe very first year 
(1930) and continued right up to 193.1. The decline wni 
marked in the first three y-ears; lit 1933, however, fne 
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after the lerminalion of the period of reorganization, when prog- 
ress had been made in grain cropa, the decline in the number of 
livestock reached its minimum. 

Lastly, it follows from this table (hat the reverse process has 
already commenced tn hog breeding, and that in 1933 symptoms 
of direct progress were already to be seen. 

Tliis means that the year 1934 can and must mark a turning 
point towards progress in att branches of livestock faiming. 

Ilow did the collectivization of peasant farms develop in the 
period under review? 

Here is the corresponding table: 


COLLECTIVIZATION 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Sumbor d «olIe«i%, r»nn. 
(theiuindo . 

67.0 

86.9 

r~ 

, 311.1 

2U.05 

[ 234.6 

Saniber of houwholdo in eol- 

“WiTo hrm< (million*) 

V .'*’'1 .®f poM»nt f»rm« eol- 
Iwiiviiod . 

1 0 

6.0 

1 

19.0 

1 

U.‘J 

16.8 

3.9 

23.C 

63.7 

61.6 

^ 66.0 


And what was the development as regarrts the areas under 
Urniii crop* aecotdiisg to sectors? 

H^re is the corresponding table: 


AREAS U^DER CRAIIS CROPS ACCORDING TO SECTORS 



do these tables show? 

period of reorganization in agriculture, 
number of rotlective farms and the number of 
U ea^ ** increasetl at a tempestuous pace, is now at an end; 
*0 an end already in 1932. 


<82 


/. Stalin 


Hence, the further process of coUectivizaOon is a process of (fti 
gradual absorption of the remaining individual peasant farms and 
the re-education of the individual peasants by tlie collective farms 
This means that the rolleclive farms have IriumpJfed roro* 
plelely and irrevocably. |Z.ond and prolonged opp/aiije-| 

They show also that the stale farms and collective farms la* 
pether control 84.5 per cent of the total area under grain in Ihe 
U.S.S.R. 


This means that the collective farms and state farms logelher 
have become so great a force us to determine the fate of tlicwhole 
of agriculture and of all its branches. 

The tables fiirlher show that Ihe C5 per ceni of the pcasani 
farms which are organized In collective farms control 73 9 per erni 
of the lotal area under grain; whereas all llie individual farms pul 
together, representing 35 per cent of the entire peasant popiilalion. 
control only 15 5 per cent of the total area under grain crops. 

If wc add lo IhU the fad lhal in 10.13 Die dilTereiil dcli'rfi'* 
lo Ihe state made by the collective farms aniimniwl In more tlis'* 
1,000,000,000 poods of gruln. while the individual peasants, *1)" 
fulfilled llieif plan 100 cent, dclivereil only aboiil 130 . 000 , W 
poods; whereas in 1029.30 Ihe Individual pc.Tsanls delivered I® 
slale aboul 780.000.000 poods, and Die eolleelive farms not 
than 120.000.000 poods— then it becomes as clear os dfof ^*1” ^ 
that during Die period under review ihe coneellvc farm* 
individual peasants have completely exchanged rolci! The co « 
live farms during this period have become Ihe prwionilnani 
In agncuJlurr, whereas the indlvIduaJ peasants have dropped I® I ^ 
position of a secondary force and ore compelled lo iiihm I 


adapt themselves lo the eolleelive farm system. , j 

it must be admitted that the Ijlfuiiring peasantry, our ' 
peasantry, has completely and Irrevocably token It* aland « ' 
the red Dag of Socialism \l‘roloiujed opplttute \ r-folv 

Let Ihe Socialisl-ncvolullonary, Menshevik, and 
Trotskyife gossips tell old wives* talrt aboul Ihe 
counler-revolulionary by Its very nature; aboul *•* !**''’* . .« 

lo restore capllalism In Ihe l.'-S.S.n.; nbout Its liiaMIHy ® 
llie ally of the working cIjss tii building •*^****'"’«"‘ #* i, iJirt* 
Impmsibllily of liitildlng Socialism In Ihe IL‘5..S.H. 5//i!d 

Hull flirse gentlemen are *lan*lefii»g the VA3.TI. • U 

peasantry. The facts show lhal our Soviet peasanlry ha Ij,, 
sliores of rapilalism for good amf Is fteaJerf. la » (prtt/ 

working class, for Socialism. The faeU show lh*l . |jjtl7 

bulll the foundations of Socialist society In Ihe u- • * 
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wc Iiavc to (In now is lo erect (>>e superstructures — a task wlilch 
iindoiilileclly is much easier than that of building the foundations 
of SocialLsl society. 

llip increase in crop area and in output is not the ontv thing, 
however, rffleets the strength of the cotlecijse farms and slate 
fanns Their strength is reiiccled also in the increase in the number 
of tractors at their disposal, and in Ihe growth nt their supply of 
machines. There is no doubt that in this respect our collective 
farms and sl,ite farms have made very marked progicss 
tiers is the corresponding table: 


NUMUEU or TUaCTOKS empuovf.d is agriculture 
ts Til E U S S R 
(Allowxnce m't'la for rteprerUtionl 
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1930 

193] 

1932 

1933 

Barvester combioM (Sboussjads) ...... 

1.7 

6,3 

11.9 

13.! 

lotemsl combustion sod *t«un engines 

0.3 

0.7 

1.2 

2.3 

(thousands) 

Complex and semi-complex grain thresh* 


4.2 

7.1 

to 

ere (thousands) 


Electric instsllstions (units) ....... 

4‘2 

112 



Repair shops (units) 


133 


502 

470 

a) For capital repairs 



b) For medium repairs 

75 



e) For current repairs 

205 

310 

673 

lO.f 

Motor trucks (thousands) 

2.1 

3.7 


Paesenger automobiles (units) ....... 

118 

3S5 


1,J0 


I do not think these figures require cxplnnntion. 

Of no little Importance for the progress of ngrfcullure was 
formation of the PoUtlca) Departments of the machine and 
stations and stale farms and the sending of qualified 
agriculture. Everybody admits now that fhc personnel of IM ' 
leal Departments played an important part In 
of the collective farms and stale farms. You know that 
period under review the Central Commillec of Ihe Parly 
than 23,000 Communists to the rural districls lo reinforce IM 
dres in agricullure. Of these, more than 3.000 were sent o w 
the land deparlinenJs, more than 2.000 lo slate farms, mo ^ 
13,000 to the Political Departments of Ihe M.T.S,, and ov 
to the Political Departments of Ihe stale farms. , 

The same is lo be said In regard to Ihe task of 
engineering, technical and agronomic forces fo^ ^ . l(,li 

and stale farms. As you know, more than MI.OOO work 
category were sent into agriculture during the per n u . 

During the pen'oif under review, over 1,900.000 dfl'ff* 

harvester combine drivers and operalors. ° , .i,. fW’ 

were trained and sent to work by Ihe organirat otii u 
ple'i Commissarbf of Agrirullure alone. ^ ^hifrtnrft 


During the same period more than 1.000.000 
members of management txiards of collective ® tirtr 


field work, foremen on livestock ranches, and bookk p 
trained or received additional training. 
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This, of course, is not enough for our agriculture But still, it 
is something. 

As you see, the state has done all U possibly could to help the 
departments of the People's Commissariat of Agriculture' and of 
the People's Commissariat of Slate Farms to direct the work of 
collective-farm and stjtc*farni development. 

Can it be said that Ihe best use lias been made of these possi* 
bilities? 

Unfortunately, tins cannot be said. 

To begin with, these Commissariats arc more infcclej than 
others with the disease of bureaurralic office routine. Decisions are 
®ade, hut not a thought is given to checking up on their fulfilment, 
to calling to order those who disobey the instructions and orders of 
the leading bodies, and to promoting honest and conscientious' 
Workers. 

One would think that the esistence of an enormous number 
ft tractors and machines would impose upon the land departmcnls 
the obligation to keep these valuable machines in good condition, 
ta see lo Ihcir timely repair, lo employ ihcm in a more or less rn- 
liQual Wanner. But what arc Ihcy really doing in this lespectl I3n* 
jorlutiately, very little The maintenance of traclors and machines 
is unialhfactory. Repairs are also unsalisfaclory. because even to 
this day ihese people refuse to understand lhal Ihe basis of repairs 
* '“‘■frnt and medium repairs, and nol capital repairs. As for Ihe 
'■tiliiailon of tractors and machines, Ihe unvdisfaclory position in 
this respect Is so clear and well known Ih.sl il needs no proof. 

One of the immediale tasks in agnroHure is lo introduce proper 
rotation of crops and lo secure Ihe esiensioo of clean fallow apd « 
r improvemcnl of seeds in all bronrhes of agriculture What Is 
done in this sphere? Unfortunately, scry lilllc as yel. The 
3te of allairs in regard to grain and eotlon seed is so muddled 
f 't will lake a long time lo stra'ghlen things out. 

One of the efTeclive means of increasing the yield of industrial 
reps U to supply them with fertilims. What is being done In this 
*P 'ere? Very jmjp g, y^j are available, but Ihe organi- 

1 ^' 'Ws of the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture fail lo gel 
and when they do get them they do not lake the trouble lo 
to the places where they are rctiulred, and 

to It that they are utilized properly, 
n regard io the stale farms, il mnsi be said lhal they still fail 
cope with their tasks. 1 do not in the least underestimate the 
St role ot our slate farms. But M we compare 

enormous sums the stale has Invested io Ihe stale farms with 


J. Slalln 


4 SC 

Ihe oclMnl tmuIIi Ihcy have achieved Jo dale, we will find an 
cnortnotis balance n^jainal Ihe slate farms. The principal reajon f 
this discrepancy Is the /act Itiat our stale grain farms are loo n 
svicldy; llic directors carjnot manage such huge farms. The fam 
nrc also too spceialircd; they have no rolalion of crops and faflo 
l.iticl; they do not engage in livestock lireeding. Evidently, it will I 
ni'cMsnry to split up the slate farms and make them less specia 
fzed. One Jtiigfil think Ifia) it was llie People's Commissariat c 
Stale Porms that rni-scd this question opportunely and socceedc 
in solving it. Tint that is not so. TTic question w'as raised ini 
sellled on the initiative of people who had no connection whatso 
ever with Ihe Peopfe's Commissariat of Stale Farms. 

Finally, there is the question of livestock farming I havealreadj 
• reported on Ihe gravity of Ihe situation with regard to lirnicti 
One might think that our Land Deparlmrnis would display feverisli 
activity id Ihe e/Tort to put an end to Ihe livestock crisis; Jbal Ibrj 
would raise Ihe alarm and mobilize Iheir people to attack the I'v*- 
slock problem. Unforliinalely, nothing of Ihe kind has happened, 
or Is happening. Not only have they failed to raise the alarm aheu* 
Ihe serious livestock sUualion. but. on Ihe contrary, they Irj ‘® 
gloss over the question, and sometimes in their reports even W 
to conceal from the public opinion of Ihe country Ihe real ^ 
nfTnirs in regard to livestock, wliich is an absolutely impcrmisJi 
thing for Bolsheviks to do. To hope, after this, that the La" 
Departments will be able to bring livestock farming on to 
highroad and raise it to its proper level would l>e building on sw 
The whole Parly, all our forces. Party and non-P.irly, “ 
this matter in hand, bearing in mind that the livestock 
today, is just as urgent as Ihe grain problem — now 
.solved — was yesterday There is no need to prove that our 
men and women, who base overcome nmre than one . -j 
obstacle in the path to the goal, will be able to oserconie 
obsf.ncJe as well. [Loud apptame.] hniii’i 

Such is a brief and far from complete list of defects w w 
be removed, and Ihe list of tasks which must be fulfiNr " 
near future. ^HiPr 

But the matter does not end with these tasks. '^*'*^*^** ^^^ j,,] 
tasks in agriculture, concerning which a few words nm* 

First of all, wc must hear in mind that the old |> 

regions into industriul regions and agrarbin regions J'.ss I 
come obsolete. We no longer have exclusively jhi 

supplj" grain, meat and vegclabies to the industrial fcfi 
have we exclusively industrial regions which can coun 
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"ing aW tlie nrccssary produce from olhcr regions. Development is 
leading to the point when all our regions will be more or less indus' 
trial; and they will become more and more so ns this development 
proceeds This means that the Ukraine, the North Coiicasus, lltc 
Central niack-Earlh Region, and other formerly agrarian districts 
can no longer supply the hulustrtal ccirtrcs with as much produce 
as they supplied in the past; became now they have to feed their 
own towns ami their own workers, whose number will be increas- 
ing. Rut from lliis it follows that esriy’ region will have to develop 
■Is own agricultural hasc. so as lo have ils own supply of vcgetahles, 
potatoes, butler ond milk, and, lo some esteist. gram and meal, it 
it does not want lo get into difnniMies You know that this is quite 
practicable and is. being done now. 

The task is lo pursue lliis line lo the end at all costs 
rurlhcrmore, we should note the fad Ih.at the accepted divi- 
sion of our regions into camuming regions and producing regions 
is also beginning lo lose ils hard and fast character This year 
‘'consuming” regions such as the Moscow and Gorky regions deiiv- 
CTcd nearly 80,000,000 poods of grain lo the stale. This, of course, 
is no small item. In the so-culled consuming *one there ore about 
5.000,000 hectares of virgin soli, covered with scrub It is well 
known lliat the cliniale in lids zone is not liod: there is surileienl 
prrelpiiailon, and drouglils do nol occur If this land were cleared 
oi scrub and a number of otganlzalional measures were under* 
taken, it would he possible lo obtain n vast area for planting grain, 
sshich at the usually high yield in these districts could supply no 
market than is now supplied by the Lower and 
Iiddli- Volga. This would be a great help for the industrial centres 
the north 

Evidently ihr task is lo develop large tracts of grain land in the 
uhlcls of the consuming zone. 

.. ^’’'siiy. there Is the question of combaliiig drought in the Trans- 
. ois-"' regions AlTorrstalinn. the planting of protective forest zones, 
[n the eastern districts of the Trans-Volga is a matter of enormous 
’mporlsncc. As you know, this work li.is been started already, 
ough it cannot be said that it i$ being carried on with sufficient 
envity Further, we must nol allow ihe matter of irrigalmg the 
rans-Volga regions — the niosl imporlant thing in combating 
be indeniiilcly postponed II is true that this work has 
beta ,jp sonipwhat by certain ezternal circumstances which 
“wd a considerable diversion of forces and funds to other pur- 
?***■ ^‘'t now there is no longer any reason vvhy this work 
tic furtticr postponed. We cannol do without a large and 
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which (he exploiters used to sc^tceze out of the labour of the 
people now remain in the hands of ttie working people and are 
used parity for the expansion of production and the enlistment of 
new detachments of working people in production, and partly for 
the purpose of directly increasing the incomes of the workers and 
peasants. 

Unemployment, that scourge of the working class, has disap* 
peaitd. in the bourgeois countries millions of unemployed sutler 
want and privation owing to lack of work; but in our country 
there are no longer any workers who have no work and no earr». 

'ngs. 

With the disappearance of kulak bondage, poverty in the 
countryside has disappeared. Every peasant, whether a collective 
farmer or an Individual farmer, now Itat the opportunity of 
enjoying a human existence. If only he wants to work conscien* 
lioiisly and not to be an idler, a tramp, and a despoiler of col* 
lective-farm property. 

The abolillnn of exploitation, the abolition of unemployment 
w the towns, and the abolition of poverty in Ihc counlryside are 
tuch historic achievements in the malcriai standard of the working 
people as are beyond even the dreams of the workers and pca$.ants 
in ^urgeois countries, even In the most “democratic’’ ones. 

The very appearance of our large lowns and Industrial centres 
"M changed. An inevitable feature of the big towns in bourgeois 
«untries are the slums, the so-called working-cl.ass disificis on 
e outskirts of the lowns — a heap of dark, damp, and dilapidated 
wellings. mostly of the basement type, where usually the poor 
■re in finh and curse their fate. The revolution in the U.S.S-R. 
ns swept the slums out of our towns. They have been replaced 
y iilocks of bright and well-built workers’ houses; in many cases 
c Working-class districts of our towns present a belter appearnnee 
'hsnthe central districts. 

The appearance of our rural districts iias changed even more, 
le old type of village, with the church in the most prominent 
the best houses — those of the police officer, the priest, 
the kulaks — in the foreground, and the dilapidated huts of 
j *. i^'JUls in the background, is beginning to disappear. Its ptace 
pj , taken by the new type of village, with its public buildings, 
tfad cmemas, schools, libraries, and creches; with its 

hiles”*^ '^a^^ter combines, threshing machines, and automo- 
etniQ't * important personages of the sitlage, the kulak- 

the-i-pii’ blood-sucking usurer, the profiteering merchant, 

‘ father” police officer, bare disappeared. Now. the prom- 
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inent personages of Hie village are Ihe leading workers in ll 
colleclive farms and stale farms, in Ihe schools and clubs; tl 
chief tractor and combine drivers, Ihe team leaders in Held «oi 
and livestock raising, and the best men and women shock nor! 
ers on the collective-farm fields 

The contrast between town and country is disappearing. Tl 
peasants are ceasing to regard the tosvn as Ihe cenire of Ibri 
exploitation. The economic and cutlural bond between town sn 
country is becoming stronger. The country now receives assblsnc 
from the town and from urban industry in the shape of Iraelon 
agrictiliural maeliincry, automobiles, workers, and funds. Am 
the rura! districts, loo, now have Ihcir own industry, in Ibe sh.’p 
of Ihe machine and tractor stations, repair shops. oH *orh ® 
industrial undertakings in llie coUcctivc farms, small electf* 
power plants, etc. Ttic cultural gulf between town nnil reimlrj 
is being bridged 

Such are the main acliievrmeiils of llie working people In tw 
sphere of improving their malenal conditions, Ihelr rsrryday 
niid tlicir ciilliiral standard. 

On the basil of tticse acliievcmenls wp hasp the folbm'inf.' '' 


record for the period under review. . 

n) An increase in the national Income from SS.OftO.OiX'.OOO 
In 10.10 lo 50.000.000.000 ruldcs in I90.1. In view of the fafi 
income of llie capitalist elcnienls. Including conressionalrri, # 
present lime rcpreseiils less Ilian onc*lialf of one per end , 
lol.a! natinn.il income, almost llu* whole of the iialinnal 
distributed aiiioug the workers iitiJ office employres, the !•' 


peasants. Ihe cooperative suciclh*s. ami the sl.sle. ^ 

b) An increase in the |H»piiblion of the .Soviet 

100,500,000 at flic end of lU-TO hi ir.».W)0,W)O nl the m'* ^ 

c) An increase jti the niinilier of workers and oH'cr ‘‘'"i!'- 
from H,5.30 000 in 10,10 to 2IM1000 In iWk ’*^*'^^000 1.' 
manual work«fs iticresiseil sluring this period from 0. 
lA.TOT.OOO. ilie numt»r of workers eniptnypd In 

try, including Irarisp<ir1, increaseil from 5,070 000 l,i 

llie ntinilM-r of agricultural workers Inereiiseil from ' * 
2;i10.noo. and the numIxT of workers and oilier rmpi' » 
plosed in trade Increaseil from *11.000 In 1,107,000 

kI) An inrrease in the total |MyroJl of the wm '** ,,^^101111 
//*vw JMOy.OOiXOOO jvhlet in I'JW I" 


rubles ill 19.1-1 

r| \n mer«ise in lUr average amiuat 
srutkrrs fr«ini 091 rubles in lOM to IJHO in • 


o( J/vf.nO'r-' 
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ntwP insurance fund for workers and 

Ses'rJSr '■^’O.OOO.OOO rubles in 1930 to 4.610.000.000 

l') ‘•“y *" a" surface industries 

r slahons, involving an invcstmenl of 2.000,000.000 nililcs 

Wi L r S" of credits to the col- 

Wine farms amounting to 1.600.000,000 rubles 

Joans nm!lu r ** ’• ^‘'us.ints in the form of seed and food 
of grain P<‘nod under review, to 262.000.000 poods 

PMi.inls in the shape of parli.il or 

ius 3^?ooo.00rrubl« P=>y'U'-nts. amounl- 

compulsory clemcni.irv eiluca- 

« the end of 19^ 

inR wtiMlso'r^u'^ number of pupils and sludcnts attend- 

1933 I^Za- H.3.-»8.000 in 1929 to 20.419,000 in 

"umtH'rof nimir^n^T'^ 11.697000 to 19.163.000 in the 
6674 000 In^i ^ allcnding etemenlorg schooii, from 2.453 000 lo 
*97.000 to 401 iMttmefl,oif schools and from 

of %h«V Suing numWr of stodmls atlendmg fnslilu. 

education "‘'mbT of cliildfrn rreeumg pre-school 

dl A ' 1^*® *n 5.917.000 in 19,13 

t'ons cLpar*”? number of higher educational Inslitu- 

H An • ^rum 91 in 1914 to 600 in 19, 

from number of sricniinc research institutes 

f, 1929 to 840 in 19.T1. 

Insm 3? number of clubs and similar Institutions 

j,”T '929 to 54.000 in 1933. 

number of cinema (Uralres cinema instab 
^290 In 1033 '* trasellin- cinemas, from 9.890 In 1929 to 

•'> t9->D circulation of newspapers from 12.5M.(VI0 

^^^^‘'>30,500,000 in 1933. 

•nrlers Tv,!!, ^ '® !“•"! out llial the numl>ef of 

R the students in our higher tdacalionsi institutions 
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rcprcscniJ 61.4 per cent of llie loial, and ihal of labouring peasar 
10.6 per cent; wlicrca* In Germany, for Inilance, Ihe number 
workers among llic sludi-nli in higher edueaiionai InsIHulioni 
1032-33 represented only 3.2 per cent and that of small peasan 
only 2.4 per cent of the total. 

We must note as n pleasing fael and as an Indication of t! 
progress of culture in the rural districts, the increased activity c 
the women collective farmers in social and organizational wod 
Wc know, for example, that about 6,000 women collective farmn 
arc chairmen of conerlive farms, more than RO.OOO are member 
of management boards of collective farms, 28.000 are team leaden 
100.000 are link organizers. 0.000 are managers of colleclive-farn 
dairies, and 7.000 are tractor drivers. Needless lo saf, Ihesefifi^^' 
are incomplete; but even these figures are sufficient to indicati 
Ihe great progress of culture in the rural districts. This fad. 
radcs, is of tremendous significance. It is of tremendous slgn'il' 
cance because women represent half the population of our country, 
they represent a huge army of workers; and they are called iil®“ 
fo bring up our chffdren. our future generation, (hat fs to 
future, That is why we must not permit this huge army ot w®"' 
Ing people to linger in darkness and IgnoraneeJ That f» "by 
must welcome the growing social arliyily of Ihe working wobW 
end llieir promotion (o leading posts as an IndubllaWe Indieal'o® 
of Ihe growth of our culture. {Protongtd applause.] 

Finally, I must point out one more fact, but of a nr?*, 
character. I Jiave in mind the Intolerable fact that our 
and medical “faculties” arc still neglected. Tliis is a great 
bordering on violation of Ihe interests of the state.^ B 
remove this defect without fail, and Ihe sooner this Is done 
belter. 


4. Progress in Trade end the Transpott Services 


Thus Wc have: . .yjijic 

a) An increased output of manufactured goods, m 
consumers goods; 

b) An increased output of agricultural produce; 

c) A growth in the requirements of the labouring m 
own and country and an increased demand for produces 


"actured goods. ^ *0^^ 

^Vhat is needed to complete these coiidUlons and o gnd 
that the masses of consumers receive the necessary g 
produce? 
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Some comrades think that these conditions alone are sufncient 
for the economic life of the country to make rapid progress. That 
is a profound delusion. We can imagine a situation in which all 
these conditions exist; yet if the goods do not reach the con- 
sumers, economic life — far from making progress — will, on the 
contrary, be dislocated and disorganized to its very foundations. 
It is high lime we realized that m (ho last analysis goods are 
produced not for the sake of producing them, but for consump- 
tion Cases have occurred where we have had a fair quantity of 
goods and produce, but these did not reach the consumers; for 
years they (lowed backwards and forwards in ihe bureaucratic 
backwaters of our so-called commodity-distribution system, out 
of reach of the consumers. It goes without saying that under 
these circumstances industry and agriculture lost all stimulus to 
inere.ise production; the coaimodily-distribulion centres became 
Qverslockedi while the workers and peasants had to go without 
these goods and produce. The result was a dislocation of the econoni* 
ie life of the country, nolwilhslanding Ihe fact that goods and 
produce were available, (f the economic life of the counlry is to 
woke rapid progress, and industry and agriculture to have a 
dimulus for further increasing their output, one more condition 
neeessary— namely, fully developed Irade between lown and 
counlry, between the various districts and regions of the country, 
wlwfen the various branches of Ihe nalional economy. Tlte 
eountry must be covered with a vast network of wholesale dislri* 
ballon bases, shops and stores. There must be a ceaseless flow of 
goods through these bases, shops, and stores from the producer 
In the consumer. The slate trading system, the cooperalive trading 
*jslem, the local industries, the collective farms, and the individ* 
ojI peasants must be drawn into this work. 

This is what we call fully developed Soviet trade, trade 
Out capiialists, trade without profiteers. 

As you see, the expansion of Soviet trade is a very urgent 
problem, which, if not solved, will make further progress impos- 

.knd yet. in spile of the f.icl that lids Inilh (s perfectly obvious, 
I’arly had to contend In the period under review with a num- 
r of obstacles which arose in the way of expanding Soviet Irade 
th could briefly be described as a dislocation of 

e brain among a section of the Communists on the question of 
r necessity and dgnific.-snee of Soviet trade. 

To among a section of CornTwonVAs 

*“Percilioiis, contemptuous allilude towards trade in general, and 
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|»» |>irlirnftf rnntmnnMh, orf i 

ItjJtfc, f.-A tn-ort H» I* Ifn”/ nt %rr>in>\.tt'f im^ 

|»r!wr_ worlN NiihrfSnf nF>ni)f. nfi»| fT'f't ffH’r«p mfU 

<ft i»* <^''»ni>*>l f •iiNAffy ffiott* (trojifi- (f,. r>«f ffifi/? ffi 

|l«»* «rri.-»rt!i.»M Ifnl- «f.xi n*'* n?r* 

IfH' i-tiinl •>! »k-w |.tit tUf pmnl fit fi^w of i.'ia 

lioLVnt^fi wfio rtf** f*in of nnir^ftion fmf fi^'l ammuntt.o 

I Iff/'im# I tf.i fH>( trjfhr lh»| •i.tvffl b Ct 

own. ^l•lf«^•»^l, wiifk *n>l lh»{ |f«<- workrr* ompfojriJ 5n tri^ 
Inflcpilriij iN-rti- |■rll!n•l Ihr rPKintrf— <f only (firy work fonder! 

— tifr Mjf fv«>>fiit«i(i.»ry wtjfk. f.l/ip/'W**' 

M wntiout ijtini; lli.tl llir I’jflf lo*! In g5*f |firv Comma 

tiUti. «jir tlw ntirk. a ami throw Ihfir arbtoenl; 

|»frjn*l‘rr^ on llir rrfi>««- dump ti‘^i/iinyr</ app/nuir.j 

Tlifn wr full In otffromr prrtixhrr^ of anolhff Ifruf / 
fn inlrul ihr l.cHiil <li trier ihtl ha« jrilnrtl currrrK'jr anron:? anolJifl 

irrHou of u»f liinrliort.-trir* lo the e/Tret lhal Sotirf " ‘ 
«il|>rr>rt|r«l <!ase: itnl ii !« iu>w nrrfttary to orrjnW fhe cEfff 
r\rlia»cf ol |>rtH|(irt<. Itui money will toon l<e at»’lbh«ft 
It liat iKfmnr niefe htkrit*; lhal il li unormtary lo 
Irailf, tJiicr the UtrrrI rtrltangr of prodtirU l« knoeHn? ■! ^ 
rliutr. It niiitt Ipc otitervrtl ihal ihi* }4*flitt prllybourSfol* rhalWh 
ulilcli pUy* into llie li.iniU of the dpilalitt flcmcflli wlw are »l^ 
lnR !•» prrtrnt the rspatithm of Sovlrt trade, hat piftftl furrearT 
nut only amnn^ a treiioit of our Onl profrator*. bol abo aooa, 
cvftaln |irrauiit In charjifr of trade. Of eour«*, If is rhlieujoin a 
funny lo liesir these peopl<% who are incapable of 
very simple l»tnii»css of S<niel trade, challcr about their f*® ’ 
to organize the far more compliealetl and diffleull *! 


direct eiehange of products, lint Don Quisoles i 


. called 0°” 


Quixotes precisely liecatise they lick the most elemenlary ^ 
of realily. These people, who are as far removed from •' '’*^**^511 
Ihe sky U fr«»m llic carlh. evidently do nol realize ihat 
use money for a long time lo come, rigbl up to Ihe |pp. 

Ihe llrsl slage of Communism. i.e.. the Socialist stage ® 
inent, has In-en compleleti. They do nol realize lhal 
I/jilrmnrnl of bourgeois rronuray nbleh Ihe for d'' 

lias taken over and ad-ipled lo the Inleresls of Socia i 
purpose of expanding Soviet Irade lo the ulmost, an ^ 

creating the eondillons necessary for Ihe direct exc an,, .ypu 

nets. They do not realize thal the direct ° -j^ed sf*' 

can replace, and lie the result of. only ■ perfeclly o g 
tern of Soviet Irade, of svhich we hare not o trace a 3 
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taL'jV’’ ‘“""f lime. II goe. »UI,oul sayine II, al in 

™ 10 organi.e developod Soylot Imde our Parly (ounci il 

LT, ,u"" * "■ "I'" "t-''*" "eek. a. wrV and ,o 

ratlrr heir pellybourgeoii rboltcr to (he winds. 

•ehad lo nai a S";'' °I 'I'>l'il’“li"e good, mechanically; 

assorlln,.'^ ' V " mil'IIerence to Ihe demand for varied 
'• pal an e”3 to ,h^ "J"'™'’ “i' eon.nmer,; we had 

«l personal i. '.J' '”''l'“"‘ei>l con.enmem of goods, to lack 

•Inewsoi, .7,^, ‘""i Ihonsand, 

» siiops and boothi were opened. 

oMhe^cooMraflh"* P"* an ^nd lo Ihe monopoly position 

if^lnicledTH p connection we 

"■"«rae?arri t! a '« -l■'l 'rode in |he good, 

pie's r.nmto • • ^nduitriej under their control; and the Peo- 

op !"'d‘ ”• "«’•««>•> '» develop an e°. 

hand To Lo Thi> Hoa led. on Ihe 

'•aUlion' and o„T '»°P'm'i'' Itoii' a. a resull of 

^ “-JI- e"=mTi”„"toe ma"ieT " "■ 

established which pm- 
^eparlmenu „ (“public catering”). Workers' Supply 

«nneci on factories, and all those who had 

factorlM" * 1*® factory were taken off the supply list; in 
Hesvv Indmi.**” **'* Control of Ihe People's Commiss.iriat of 
ffom the lijt, ^ ® such persons had to be removed 

shori.frw*“"^ functioning of our single ren- 

‘"'1 tranches *’^'’*‘“•^0 Slate bank, with its 2,200 dis* 

As j financing commercial operations. 

'* iiie Prt’L a''"' ""“'O™ »' hare Ihr following In record 
a) / . review: 

*^® "“'"ter of shops and trading booths 
^ in 1930 to 277,974 in 1933; 

"gioiial wholesale distribution 
numbering^ 864.”* wholesale distrilnifion 

■'“"'trdng^.eooT'’^'"^ network of Workers' Supply Departments, 

liread whut^*® number of commercial stores for the sale 

■*’hich now exist in 330 towns; 
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e) An increaic In Ihe number of public dining rooms, whft 
nl iJic present lime cater to 10,800,000 consumers; 

0 An Increase In stale and cooperafive trade, including pubii 
dining rooms, from 18,900,000,000 rubles in 1930 to 49,000,000.00 
nibics in 10.13. 

It would l»p wrong, however, to think that this expansion o 
.Soviet trade is suflicieiit to satisfy the requirements of our econo 
my. On the contrary, it has now become more clear than ever lha 
the present stale of trndo cannot satisfy our requirements. Heac*, 
the task is to develop Soviet trade still further; to draw local 
industry into this trade; in increase colIective*fann peasant trade, 
and thus to acliicve new and decisive successes in the sphere of 
increasing Soviet trade. 

it must be pointed out, however, that we cannot rcslrid 
ourselves merely to llic expansion of Soviet trade. While Ihe de- 
velopment of onr economy depends upon Ihe development of 111* 
excliangc of goods, upon the development of Soviet trade, the de- 
velopment of Soviet trade. In Its turn, depends upon the de»elo^ 
menl of our transport system, of our railways and waterways, 
also of aalomobile transport, ft may happen that goods art awl* 
able, that all the possibilities exist for expanding trade, but * 
transport system cannot keep «p u-itli the development of * 
and refuses to carry the frcigbl. As you know, this happens M 
often, Hence, transport Is Ihe weak spol which m.ay cause o hi*^* 
and perhaps is alicady causing a bitcli, in the whole of otir ffO' 
my, primarily in the sphere of trade. . r -dil 

It is true that the railway system has increased *** 
turnover from 133,900,000.000 fon'kilomctrcs hi 
172,000.b00.000 ton-kilometres in 1933. But IliU is too hitif. 


loo little for us, for our economy. _ rnorff 

The water transport system has increased ils ^ jon. 

from 45.C00.000.00O lon-kilomelres in 1930 to SO.OOO.m'W 
kilometres in 1933. But this Is loo lilllc, far too till c 


economy. . 

I need not mention automobile (ransporl, In whic i 
of aiitoniobiU's (trucks and passenger cars) has luvrca ^ 
8,800 in 1913 to 117.800 at the end of 1933. This M so In 
for our national economy that one is ashamed to spe/* . -^puld 

There can be no doubt that all these transport j jy/frf 

work ever so much belter If the Iransporl system « 
from llie well-known disease called 'Lporl 

of management. Hence, in addition to helping the • jj,, 

tern by providing forces and funds, our task is ^ o 
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burcaucralic-rouHne altiiude prevalent in the odminislralion 
SnT"'* ° Iranspori system and to make lliem more 

Comrades, we have succeeded in finding the correct solutions 
f le mam prohlems of industry, and industry Ls now standing 
i^mj on its feet. We have also succeeded in lituling the correct 
s^^^ulions for the main problems of agriculture, nnd we can say 
jui e deHnitely that agriculture is now also standing firmly on its 
Ix-ff' '( danger of losing nil these nctiievemcnls if trade 

8in5 to timp and if transport becomes a fetter on our feel Hence. 
Dort trade and of decisively improsing trans- 

^rt is Ihe immediate nnd urgcnl problem: and unless this prob- 
» solu-d. furllicr progress will be impossible. 

HE 


1 now come to Ihe (juesUon of the Party 
eUis v’ ^^**'"* I* taking place under the fiag of the com- 

hinL.'. 7 I-cninUm; under the flag of the liquidation of the 
all of the anti'LenInist groups. 

»calier*».t*'r!*"^”'"’?‘ Trotskylte group has been defeated and 
tlie ly„, .'»_!* fiffianiteri are now to be found in the baekvtrdi of 

"'«_^urgco„ paf„„ 

>«s bven 

Ibeir >*■ *f'''llvred. Its organieers have long since renounced 
thru ‘"■c now trying in various ways to rxnuite Ihe tins 

y «mmilied against Ihe Party. 

Irred ‘leviationisl groups base l>een dcfealrd nnd teal* 

organizers liavc either compteletv merges! with the 
’‘^^^fon.sl ^migrrs. or else reeanird. 

adlwrrnti of thev nntl'rrs'oJutionary groups 
feet If*** «!'' Tarty was cor- 

At «Pitolaled before the Party. 

'b-'t Ihe'p, 1* neersury to prove 

am'i ^ **' correct and lo wage a struggle against 

SroMP*: and a! Ihe Sisleenth P.irty Congrosi 
tiii, r blow to the Ia«t adherents of tlirv gnmps 

** nothing more to prose and. it 
***«» h, ,®,"' *® ^i!***- E»fryon< now tees that the fcne of Ihe 
triumphed fLourf opplaute.] 

^ Indaslrialitirg Ihe country has Iriumplied. Its 
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results arc obvious to everyone. What arguments can be advance 
against this fact? 

Tlie policy of ctiniinallng Ihc kulaks and of mass collecliviza 
l/on has triumphed. /Is resiifis are also obvious to everyone. VV/ie 
arguments can be advanced against this fact? 

The experience of our country has shown that It is entirely pos 
eible for Socialism to achics'c victory in one country, taken singly 
What arguments can be advanced against (his fact? 

tt is obvious (hat alt these successes, and primarily Ihc viclor] 
of the Five-Year Plan, have utterly demoralized and smashed *11 
and sundry anti-Leninist groups. 

It must be admitted that (he Parly today Is united as H hsi 
never been before. [Thunderous, prolonged applause.] 


1. Problems of Ideologlcot-Polilical Leadership 

Docs Ibis mean, however, that the figlil is ended, and lhal the 
oITensIve of Socialism is to be discontinued as unnecessary? 

No, it does not mean that. .. 

Docs this mean tliat all is well in our Parly; that Ihere 
be no more deviations, and that, therefore, we may now rest ® 
our laurels? 

No, it does not mean that. , ^ 

We have defeated the enemies of the Parly, the ®PP°^ 
of all shades, the national devialionisis of all types. Dut renin 
of their ideologies still live in the minds of individual mem w 
the Parly, and not infrequently they find expression. The 
must not be reg.irded as something isolated from the pwp e 
surround it. It lives and works In its environment It ** ‘’'’njrty 
prising that at times unhealthy moods penetrate into I ^ 
from outside. And the soil for such moods undoubtedly * 
in our country, if only for the reason that ihere still ex si 
and country certain intermediary strata of the popu a o 
represent the medium that breeds such moods. 

The Seventeenth Conference of our Parly '/uifiimcnl 

the fundamental polilieal tasks in connection with e 
of the Second Five-Year Plan Is "to overcome the i, 

capitalism in economic life and In the minds of peop • 
an absolutely correct Idea, But can we say lhal we 
overcome all llie survivals of capitalism tn econom ^ [be 

cannot say that. Still less can we say that , .g, |hit. 

survivals of capitalism in the minds of people. > e ca 
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nol only Locausc Ihc dcvclopmcnl of people's minds trails beliinci 
Ihclr economic posilion, but nho Ixrausc we are still surrounded 
by capiialUl counincs, wlucli are trying to revive and sustain the 
survivals of cnpllalisni in the economic life ond in the minds of 
iht people of the U.S.Sn., and against which we Bolsheviks must 
always keep our powder dry. 

Il stands to reason thnl these survivals cannot but create a 
favourable soil (or Ihe rrvlval of the Ideology of the defeated anil- 
Lrninist groups in the minds of Individual niemliers of our Party. 
Add to this tile not scry liigli llu-urclical level of tlie majority of 
Iht members of our Patty, the iiiadortuate ideological work of the 
Ihifly organs, and the fact that our Parly workers are overburdened 
’silh purely praclical work, wliicli deprives iliem of the opporlunity 
of bugmenling tliclr Ihcorclicat knowledge, and you will understand 
the origin of tlie confusion on a number 'of problems of Leninism 
Ihal eiisis in the minds of individual Parly members, a confusion 
^hicli occasionally penetr.nles inlo our press and Iielps to revive 
lh« survivals of tlie ideology of the defeated anIi Lcninist groups. 

Thai is why we cannot say that the tight U ended and that 
there is no longer any need for the policy of Ihe Socialist olTensive. 

A number of problems of Leninism could be lakcn lo dem* 
onslrale the tenacily of the survivals of Ihe Ideology of the defeated 
snll-Lenlnisl groups in the minds of certain Parly members. 

Take, for example, the problem of building a clojjlfii Socfolbf 
ocielij XI, f Seveniccnili Parly Conference declared that we are 
hiding for (he formation of a classless Socialist aociely. Il goes 
''’dhoui sajing lhat a clauless society cannot come of itself, spon- 
ineously, as il were. Il has lo be achieved and buill by the clforls 
® ell Ihe working people, by strengthening the organs of Ibe 
letalorship of the prolclariat. by Intensifying the class struggle, 
py bholislilng classes, by eliminating the remnants of Ibe capital- 
*** **”‘1 in bailies with enemies both inlcrnal and eslernal. 

Th« poinl is clear, one would think. 

And )ei, who docs nol know that the promulgation of Ihls 
car and elementary thesis of Leninism has given rise lo not 
p * confusion and lo unhealthy sentiments among a section 
members? The thesis that w« are advancing towards a 
assless society — which was pul forward as a slogan— was in- 
^^pfeled by them lo mean a spontaneous process And they began 
tb '^t***”’ 11'** way: If it is classless society, then wo can relax 

anV^” *lruggle, wc can* relax ibe dictatorship of H'c proletariat. 
“ 8«l riel of ilie stale altogether, since it is fated to die away 
in any case. They dropped inlo a State of moon-calf ecstasy, 
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In ihe cxpcclalion llial soon ihere wJJJ be no classet. and ihtn 
fore no class stnigRle, and lliercfore no cares and worries, n 

therefore we can lay down oiir arms and retire to sleep and • 

wait for the advent of classless society, [General laughter.] 

There can he no doubt that this confusion of mind and f— ' 
sentiments arc as like as two peas to the well-known views ol 
Right devlationlsts, who believed that the old must aulomatii 
grow into the new, and that one fine day we shall wake up 
find ourselves in Socialist society. 

As you see, remnants of the ideology of the defeated anti-Lei 
isl groups can be revived, and have not lost their tenacity by 
It goes without saying that if this confusion of mind and tf 
non*Bolshevik sentiments obtained a hold over the majority of 
Parly, the Parly would find Itself demobilized and disarmed. 

Now take tlic question of the agricullural artel and Ihe agrk 
fural commune. Everybody admits now lhat under present e 
dilions the artel is t!»e only proper form of the coHective-fa 
movement. And lhat is quite understandable; a) the artel propt: 
combines the individual, everyday interests of the collective faro‘ 
wJIJi their puhJic interests; b) Ihe srleJ successfully ndapti t 
Individual, everyday interests to public inierests, and thereby bd 
to educate the individual peasants of yesterday in Ihe spirit * 
collectivism. 


Unlike the artel, where only Ihe means of produellon ore 
cialized, the communes, until recently, socialised not only 
means of production, but also Ihe appurtenances of life of ev 
member of the commune; that is to »ay, the members of * 
mune, unlike the members of an artel, did not individual y 
poultry, small livestock, a cow. grtin. or household land. 
means lhat in the commune Ihe individual, everyday g,. 

the members have not so much been taken info account ^ llu 
bined with Ihe public interests as they hove been jhiil 

fatter in the pursuit of pcfly-bout^ois eqiiaiizal'ion. H •* ^ ‘ 
this is the weakest side of Ihe commune This really for 

communes are not widespread, why Ihere are so 
the same reason the communes, in order to preserve Ine'c 
and save themselves from disruption, have been ® .uj- |rt 

don the system of socializing the appurlenances of ' 
beginning to work on Ihe principle of Ihe work-oay “ > 
begun to distribute grain among their members. fro®* 

members to own poultry, small tiveslock, o cow, e • 
this it follows that, actually, Ihe commune has nef«>*f^ 

of the artel. And there Is nothing bad in this, because 
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I in the interests of (he sound development of the mass collective- 
t farm moTement. 

This does not mean, of course, that the commune is not needed 
j at alt, and that it no longer represents a higher form of the col- 
■ lective-farm movement No, the commune is needed, and, of course, 

‘ li is a higher form of the coUectix'e-farcn movement. This does not 
! apply, however, to the present commune, which arose on Ihe 
I basis of undeveloped technique and of a shortage of products, 
I and which is itself assuming the status of the artel; it applies to 
! 'he commune of the future, which will arise on the basis of a 
f more developed technique and of an abundance of products The 
I piesent agricultural commune arose on Ihe basis of an under-de- 
I veloped technique and a shortage of products Tlds really explains 
I it practised equalization and showed tittle concern for the 
individual, everyday interest) of its members — as a result of which 
j It is now being compelled to assume the status of the artel, in 
, ^hlch the individual and public interests of the collective farm- 
' ®ps are rationally combined. The future communes will arise out 
of developed and prosperous artels. The future agricultural com* 
toune will arise when the fields and farms of the artel are replete 
*Pith grain, with cattle, with poultry, svith vegetables, and all other 
produce; when the artels have mechanized laundries, modern din* 
"8 rooms, mechanized bakeries, etc.; when Ihe collective farmer 
**** that It is more to his advantage to receive his meat and milk 
rom the collective farm's meal and dairy department than to 
rrp his own cow and small livestock; when the woman collective 
sees that U Is more to her advantage to take her meals in 
® dining room, to get her bread from Ihe public bakery, and to 
Be her linen w.sshed in Ihe public laundry, than to do all these 
"Ss herself. The future commune will arise on the basis of 
*nore developed technique and of a more developed artel, on the 
SIS of an abundance of products When n-ill lhal be’ Not soon. 

. But be it will. It would be criminal to accelerate artifl- 

y the process of transition from the arUl to the future com- 
That would confuse the whole issue, and would facilitate 
i fuf **^*^** enemies. The Iransilion from the artel to Ihe 

/ must proceed gradually, to the extent lhal oH the 

If farmers become convinced that such a transition is 

,i "rcesMry. 

^ is Ihe position in regard to the question of Ihe artel and 

* ''' fomraune. 

4 'S’ou.td VWtiVi tWs "was denr nnd almost tlmtniaTy. 

/ nd yet there is a fair amount of confusion on this question 
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among a section of llie members of the Parly. There are Ihwewha 
Ihink that in declaring the artel to be the fundamcnla! form of 
the collective-farm movement the Party has drifted away from 
Socialism, has retreated from the commune, from the higher form 
of the colleclive-farm movement, to a lower form. The question 
arises — why? Because, it appears, there is no equality in the nrlfi- 
since dirfercnccs in the requirements and In the Individual lives of 
the memhers of the artel are preserved; svhereas In llie commune 


there is because Jbe rcquircmctils and the individual po- 

sition of all its members have been made equal. Rut In the 6fjl 
place, (here are no longer any communes which practise levellinj. 
equalization in requirements and in individual life. Praclice hi' 
shown that the communes woiiiii certainly have been doon'f** 
hod ll«cy not almndoncd equatirnlion nml had they not octimliy 
assumed the status of aricts. Hence. i| is useless talking about what 
no longer exists Secondly, every Leninist knows (llial k If hf 
is a real Leninist) Itial eqiinlily In the sphere of requirements iw' 
individual life Is a piece of reactionary pcltyhoiirgeois nlMunri/ 
worthy of a primitive seel of ascelScs, but not of a Soeiatid socldf 
organized on Marxian lines; for we ennnol expect nil people loh*** 
the same requirements and tastes, and alt people to live Ihd 
individual lives on tlie same model And. Rnally, ore nol . 

in rrquiri'menls and In Individual life sDII prrsrrved omnoit 
workers? Does lli.it mean that the workers on* more renmle ft”' 
Socialism lli.in llie mcm!>ert of the ngriciillurnl conmiiines? 

These people eihfcnllv think that .Soclahim call* far 
lion, for levelling the rvquiremenls and the Individual llw' ** 
memix'rs of soeirly .Ncr<ltess to say. inch an assumpl'ua 
nothing hi common witli .kfarxism. ’ with ienlnlsm By 
Marxism me.ins. not equalization of Individual retpilrrmen * 
Imlistilual Idr. I>ul «!••• nl«dili.ui of cl.isses. /e.. (■) the fT'J' ' j 
cipaliort of alt working peopfr from rxi>h>Ualif>ff oftei ' 
lalisis have l»een overthrown and expropriated. fM 
linn for all of private property In tlie niesns of f'”* 
lliry have L'-rn rooverled into the property of the w «fNl 

fe) the eqijsl duty of at! to work nerording l'» 1'"'^ » ' ^ 

the e.|ual rigid of all working people to 
rording to the amount of work prrfoffr'etl / at.K.lr. 

(di llu- equal duty «-f atl In work aerr.rrbog Intrzlv’rt 

Ihr equal fijlil ot all workliij people l<» n-mve r*m 


r-Hding to their needs f ^”,nd rr^u"'^ 

ism t-fiCeedr from the assumption lha(p«»''P-e • J ^.,i':lr 0 f I* 
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quantity, either In the period of Socialism or in the period of 
Communism 

Tliat Is the Marxian conception of equality. 

Marxism has never recognized, nor dees it recognize, any other 
Jqualily. 

To draw from this the conclusion that Socialism calls for 
equalization, for the levelling of the requirements of the members 
of society, for the levelling of their tastes and of their individual 
lives— that according to the plans of the Marxists all should wear 
Ihe same clolhea and eat the same dishes in the same quantity — 
is to deal in vulgarities and to slander Marxism. 

It is time it was understood that Marxism is an enemy of 
equ.ilizalion. Even in the hfantjeslo of tht Communist Parly Marx 
and Engels scourged primitive utopian Socialism and described it 
at reactionary because it preached “universal asceticism and social 
leaning it) ita crudest form.” In his Anh-DShring Engels devoted 
* 'hole chapter to a withering crilicisni of the “radical equal!- 
lanan SoclaUsm” proposed by Dahring In opposition to Marxian 
Socialism. 

p‘'^he^rti| content of Ihe proletarian demand for equality," said 
tou 4 ** Ihe otoMion of tlasttt Any demand for 

^ ®i‘ty «hlch goes beyond that of nccessUy passes into ibsiirdlty.” 

Lenin said the same thing: 

I, was a thousand limes tiglil when he wrote that any concep- 

. . equality beyonH the abolition of classes is a stupid and absurd 
P JUQlce Itourgeois professors have tried to maVe use of the Idea of 
Tfi» ' v accuse us of wanting to make all men equal to one another. 
ttifiiu .1 *** accuse Ihe Socialists of this absurdity, which Ihey 

Soci^ '** '"''*’*'*'1. But In their Ignorance they did not know that the 
w ° '**^and precisely the founders of modern scientific Socialism, 

- *”‘1 Engels— said: equality W »n empty phrase unless by equality 

this “holition of classes. We want to abolish classes, and in 

,n ^*Peci we st.ind for equality. Bui the claim that ne waul to make 
of InMi another Is an empty phrase and a stupid Invention 

About t '' ii-'u'"’* speech "On Deceiving the People with Slogans 
tviw ^''^vty and EqusVily,” CotUeltd Work*. Tliissian edition. Vol 

pp jgj j •• e 

Clear, one would think. 

Shane writers are fond of depicting Marxian Socialum in the 

•o Ih tsarist barracks, where everything issiibord'trtaled 

j ^ . principle" of equalization. But Marxists cannot he beld 

_^’sible for the ignorance nitd alupidily of bourgeois writers. 
Wrlai li** confusion in the minds of 

infjlJ’ members concerning Marxian Socialism, and their 

^ ‘On with the cqualitarian tendencies of agricultural com* 
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tnunes, ore os like as Iwo peas lo the pelly-bourgeois views of our 
Leftist blocklicadsi who at one llitie idealized the agricultural com' 
mune to such on extent that they even tried to set up communes 
in factories, where skilled and unskilled workers, each working at 
his trade, had to pool their wages in a common fund, which was 
then shared out cquaity. You know what harm these infanHIe 
equalitarian exercises of our ••Left” blockheads caused our industry. 

As you see. the remnants of the ideology of the defeated anti- 
Parly groups stilt display rather considerabfe tenacity- 

It is obvious that if these Leftist views were to triumph in the 
Party, the Party would cease to I>c a Sfarxisl party; and the 
lective-farm movement would be utterly disorganized. 

Or take, for example, the slogan “Mnke all the eolleclhe farm- 
ers prosperous." This slogan applies not only to collective farm- 
ers; it applies still more lo the workers, for we want lo make ail 
the workers prosperous — people leading a prosperous and fully 
cultured life. 

One would think that the point was clear. There would 
been no use overthrowing capitalism In October 1917 and buildiff 
_ Socialism all these years If w© were not going lo secure a life of 
plenty for our people. Socialism does not mean poverty nnd pn'*‘ 
tlon, but the abolition of poverty and privation; it means Ihi 
organization of a prosperous and cultured life for all members oi 
society. . 

And yet, this clear and really elementary slogan has cause 
perplexity, bewildermenl, and confusion among a section of 
Party members. Is not this slogan, they nsk, a reversion to 
slogan, •‘Enrich yourselves," that was rejected by the Parly* 
everyone becomes prosperous, th<*y argue, and the poor . 

be with us, upon whom can wc IJolsheviks then rely in our wor 


How can sve work without the poor? , j 

This may sound funny, but the existence of such 
anti'Leninist views among a section of the members of 1 
is an undoubted fact, which we cannot hut take nole of. ■ 

Evidently, these people do not understand that a jH 

between the slogan “Enrich yourselves" and the slogan * 
collective farmers prosperous." In the first place, only or _ 
persons or groups can enrich themselves; whereas 1 ef 

concerning a prosperous ftft applies, not to indhhhral 
groups, but to all collective farmers. Secondly. J 

or groups enrich tliemselves for the purpose of i 

people and of exploiting Ihem; whereas the of 

prosperous life for all colleelire farmers— with Ihe 
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production in the collective farms socialized — precludes all possi- 
bility of the czploitalion of some persons by others. Thirdly, the 
slogan "Enrich yourselves" was issued in the period when the 
N’esv Economic Policy was in ils initial stage, when capitalism was 
being partly restored, when the kulak was a power, when in- 
dividual peasant farming predominated in the country and collec- 
tive farming was in a rudimentary slate: whereas the slogan “Make 
>11 collective farmers prosperous" was issued in the last stage of 
NLP, when the capitalist elements in industry had been eliminated, 
the kulaks in the country-side crushed, individual peasant farming 
forced into the background and the collective farms had become 
the predominant form of agriculture. This is apart from the fact 
that the slogan "brake all collective farmers prosperous" is not an 
isolated slogan, but is inseparably bound up wilts Ihe slogan 
Wake the collective farms Bolshevik farms” 

not clear that in point of f,acl the slogan “Enrich your- 
wtves was a coll for the tesloralion of capitalism, whereas the 
jlofan “Make alt collective farmers prosperous" is a call to deal 
ne /Inal bloui to the las! remnants of capitalism by increasing the 
economic power of the collective farms and by transforming all 
Hrf* ffcmers Into prosperous working people? (Eofees; “Hear, 

11 not clear that there is not, and cannot be. anything In 
common between these two slogans^ (t’oiccs; "Jlenr, lienrl"] 

As for the argument that Bolshevik work and Socialism are 
fconceivahle without the czisfcnceof Ihe poor, it is so stupid that 
u embarrassing even to talk about U The Leninists rely upon 
e poor when there exist capitalist elements and the poor who 
exploited by the capilalisls. But when the capitalist elements 
'•ue been crushed and the poor have been emancipaleiJ from ex- 
POitalion, the task at the Leninists is not to perpetuate and 
^ sfrie poverty and the poor — Ihe conditions for svhose existence 
, 1 ''* ^iceady been eliminated — but to abolish poverty and to raise 
standard of prosperity. It would be absurd to think 
Q ’ ^®cialism can be buiIt*on the liasis of poverty and privation, 
ofr * reducing individual requirements and the standard 

^^uing to the level of the poor, who. moreover, refuse to remain 
C''y longer and arc pushing their way upward to prosperity. 
^0 wants (his sort of Socialism, $0 called? This would not be 
bull? “ caricature of Socialism. Socialism can only be 

®f basis of a rapid growth of Ihe productive forces 

Pn th' V ’ abundance of products and goods: 

* basis of the prosperity of Ihe working people, and on the 
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basis of the rapid growlh'of cullure. For Sociallsro. Manias 
Socialism, means, not cuUtng down individual reciuirctnenis, bul 
developing Ihem lo Ihc iiimost, |o full bloom; nof Ihe resfriclioa of 
these requirements, or a refusal lo satisfy Ihem. but the full and 
all-round satisfaction of all Ibe requirements of cuJjuraJIy devel- 
oped working people. 

There can be no doubt that this confusion in the minds of 
certain members of Ihc Parly concerning poverty and prosperity 
is a reflection of the views of our Leftist blockheads, who Wealhe 
the poor as the eternal bulwark of Dolshevism under all condi- 
tions, and who regard the colfeclive farms as the arena of fierce 
class struggle. 

As you SCO, here loo, on Ibis question, the remnants of th^ 
ideology of the defeated anli*Parly groups have not yet lost their 
tenacity. 

It goes without saying that had such blockhead views prevailed 
In our Party, the cotteclive farms would not have achieved the 
successes they have gained during the past two years, and would 
have disintegrated in a very short lime. 

Or take, for example, the national problem. Here, too, In iHe 
sphere of the national problem, /ust as in the sphere of 
problems, Ihere is a confusion In the views of a section 0/ 

Party which creates a certain danger. I have spoken of the ten«iV 
of the survivals of capilntism. It should be observed that Ih* 
survivals of capitalism in people's minds are much more lenacou 
in the sphere of the 031100.-11 problem than in any other 
They are more tenacious because they ore able to disguise I ew 
selves well in national costume. M.iny think that Skrypni * 
was an individual case, an exception to the rule. This is no f 
The fall of Skrypnik and his group in the Ukraine is 
exception. Similar "dislocations'’ are observed among ee 


comrades in other national republics as well. it « ei 

What is the deviation towards nnllonah'sm— regard 
whether we refer to the deviation towards 
alism or to the deviation towards local^nafionaJism" The 
towards nationalism is the adaptation of the 
of the working class lo the nationalist policy of the > 

The deviation towards nallonalism rellecli the ollcmp * ^ 

own” "national” bourgeoisie to undermine the Sor c », . 

to restore capitalism. The source of both these dev * 

see. Is the same. It is a departure from Leninist n c 

If you want to keep both these deviations ! »,-,n |o- 

pcimarily against this source, against those who P 
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ernalionalism — regardless of whelher Ihe deviation is towards local 
islionaiism or towards Great-Russian nationalism. ILoud applause.[ 
There is a controversy os to which deviation represents the ma- 
ier danger: the deviation towards Great-Russian nationalism, or 
he deviation towards local nationalism? Under present conditions, 
Ihis is a formal, and. therefore, o pointless controversy. It would 
he absurd to attempt to give readymade recipes suitable for aft 
hmes and for all conditions as regards the major and the minor 
d-inger. Such recipes do not exist. The major danger is the devia- 
tion against which we have ceased to fight, thereby allowing it to 
grow into a danger to the state. \Prolottgfd applaute \ 

In Ihe Ukraine, only verj’ recently, the deviation towards Uk- 
faituan nalionaiism did not represent the major dangcT; but when 
*e ceased to fight it and allowed i| to grow to such an extent that 
i| merged with the interventionists, this deviation became the major 
The question as to which Is the major danger in Ihe 
sphere of the national problem is determined not by futile, formal 
wniroversicj, but by a M-.\rxian analysts of the situation at the 
P''*n tnomenl. and by a study of Ihe mistakes that have been 
MBinjitled in this sphere. 

The same should be said of f/ie Right and(ht‘‘Lfll” devlallont 
. *phere of general policy. Here, loo, as in other spheres, there 
confusion in the views of certain members of our Parly. 
»hile fighting against the Right deviation, they turn 
from the “Left” deviation and relax Ihe fight against it, on 
. ' ®**'>n>plion that it is not dangerous, or hardly dangerous This 
® grave and dangerous error. This is a concession to the "Left” 
"hich is impermissible for a member of Ihe Parly It is 
h impermissible for the reason lhat of late the "Lefts” 

Ihr* *Iid over to Ihe positions of the Rights, so that 

\V*k'*'* ’“"Scr any essential difference between them 
masL always said that the "Lefts" are also Rights, only they 

iheir Right-iicss behind Left phrases. Now the “Lefts” them- 
i«n^* correctness of our slaiemenl. Take last year’s 

Trolskyile fluf/ehn. What do Messieurs the Trotsk3-ites 
ETjrn'' write about; in what does their “Left" pro 

form t**^^*^” itself? They demand: fhe dhsotution of the ttatr 
®‘^aase they do not pay; the distolution of the woioritg of 
forme because they are ficlilious, the ahandonment of 
®f fVioxinnling the tufoAs.- teuertion to Ihe policy of 
leasing of a number of our inc/ustriof entcf 
concessionaires because they do not pay. 
yuu have the program of these contemptible cowards 
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and capftufafors — Ihcfr counler-revolutionary pro^atn of reslorii 
capitalism in the U.S.S.R.t 

What difTercnce Is there between this program and that of Ifi 
extreme Rights? Clearly, there Is none. It follows, then, that lli 
“Lefts'* have openly associated themselves wRh (he counfer-rero 
lulionary program of the Rights In order to enter into a bloc will 
them and to wage a }oinl struggle against the Party. 

How can it be said, after this, that the "Lefts” are not danger 
Dlls, or hardly dangerous? Is if not clear that those who talk sad 
rubbish bring grist to the mill of the sworn enemies of Leninism? 

As you see, here too. In the sphere of deviations from the line 
of the Parly — regardless of whether they are deviations on general 
policy or deviations on the national problem — the^survivals of caP' 
italism in people's minds, including the minds of certain members 
of our Parly, are quite tenacious. 

These, then, are a few serious and urgent problems of our ideo- 
logical and political work on which there is lack of clarlly, confu' 
sion. and even direct deviation from Leninism among certain 
of the Party. Nor are these the only problems which could serve 
to demonstrate llie confusion in the views of certain members ef 
the Parly. 

After this, can it be said that all Is well in Ibe Parly? 

Clearly, this cannot be said 

Our tasks in the sphere of ideological and polilical work ar*- 

1. To raise the theoretical level of the Parly to the proper 

2. To Intensify ideological work in all the links of the Pun'* 

3 To carry on unceasing propaganda of Leninism in me ra 

of the Party; . ^ 

4. To train (he Party organizations and the non-Parly o 
which surrounds them In the spirit of Leninist iiiternaliDna i ■ 

5. Not to gloss over, but hoJtlly to criticize the dcvialions 

certain comrades from Marxism-Leninism; . 

6. Systcmalicaliy to expose the Ideology and remnan s o 
ideology of trends that are hostile to Leninism. 


2. Problems of Organiiotional Leadership 

I have spoken of our successes. I have spoken of Ihe 
the Party line In the sphere of the national economy nn< 
ture, as well os in the sphere of overcoming 
In the Parly. I have spoken of the world-wide 
cance of our viclory. But this does not mean that we a 
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victory everywhere and in all things, and that all our problems 
have been solved. Such successes and such victories neicr occur in 
real life. Plenty of unsolved problems and defects of all sorts still 
remain. We are confronted by a host of problems demanding 
solution. But it does undoubtedly mraii that Ihe major part 
of the urgent problems has already been successfully solved, and 
in this sense the great victory of our Party is beyond any 
douht. 

But here the question arises: how was (his viclory brought 
shout; how was it actually obtained; what fight was put up for 
it; what efTorls were exerted to achieve it? 

Some people think that it U sufficient to draw up a correct 
Parly line, proclaim it from the housetops, slate it in the form of 
general theses and resolutions, and take a vote and carry it unani- 
^ujiy for victory to come of itself, spontaneously, as it were. 

of course, is wrong. It is a gross delusion Only ineorripblc 
hureaucMts and rcd-tapIsts can think so As a mailer of fact, these 
weresses and victories did not come spor.taneously, b\it as the 
of a (Ictce struggle for the application of the Parly line, 
ictory never comes by itself— it usually has to be attained. 
T*®” •^luHoni and declarations in favour of the general line of 

• Party are only a beginning; they merely express ihe desire for 
' but not the viclory itself After the correct line has been 

d down, after a correct solution of the problem has been found, 
wrss depends on how the work is organiied: on Ihe organiralion 
the slrugglt for the application of the Parly Ime; on the proper 
of Til"**” on Ihe way a check is kepi on the fulfilment 

. * decisions of Ihe leading bodies Otherwise Ihe correct line 
^ • Party and the correct solutions are in danger of being se* 

y prejudiced Furthermore, after Ihe correct political line has 
" laid down, organizational work decides cverylliing, includ- 

* * e fate of the political line itself, its success or’ failure. 

j . * * niatler of fact, viclory was achieved and won by a stem 
lu *y^'®niaUc struggle against nil sorts of dilficullles that stood 
ficuli' carrying out the Parly line; by overcoming Ihe dif- 

HirpcT’ 'ti'^bilirlng the Party and Ihe working class for the 
of overcoming the dirficullies; by organizing Ihe slniggle 
•M iliineullles; by removing ineincienl executives 

h«llfr ones, capable of wa^ng the ilmggle against 

^*1 are these difficulties; and wherein arc they lodged? 
t^,.. ^ ••• difficuines attending our organizational work. d»f- 
■ attending our organizational leadership. They are lodged 
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and capijulators — Iheir counler-rcvolufionary program of 
capilalism in (he t/.S.S.R.I 

What difference is there bcfween Ihis program and (h: 
extreme Rights? Clearly, there is none. It follows, then, 
“Lefts” have openly assoclalfd themselves with the count 
lutlonary program of the Righli in order to enter into a bl 
them and to wage a joint struggle against the Parly. 

How can it he said, after this, that the “Lefts" are not 
ous. or hardly dangerous? Is it not clear that those who ta 
rubbish bring grist to the mil) of the sworn enemies of Ler 
As you see, here loo, in (he sphere of deviations from I 
of the Parly— regardless of whether they are deviations on | 
policy or deviations on the national problem— the. survivals c 
ilalism in people’s minds, including the minds of eerlain m< 
of our Parly, are quite tenacious. 

These, then, are a few serious and urgent problems of our 
logical and poIilic.il work on which there is lack of ciarily, < 
sion, and even direct deviation from Leninism among certain 
of Ihe Party. Nor arc these the only problems which could 
to dcmonslrale the confusion in the views of certain membe 
the Party. 

After this, can it be said that all is well in Ihe P.irJy? 
Clearly, this cannot be said. 

Our tasks in the sphere of ideological and polillca! work 

1. To raise the theoretical level of the Parly to the proper pi 

2. To intensify ideological work in all the links of the Px 
3 To carry on unceasing propaganda of Leninism In the r: 

of the Party; 

4. To train the Party oi^aniraflons and the non-Parly nc 
which surrounds them In the spirit of Leninist iiJlrrnatlonaii! 

5. Not to gloss over, but twldly In crlDcIre the deviations 
icrtain comrades from MarxlsmT.cnrnlsm; 

6. Systematically to expose Ihe Ideology and remnants or 
deofogy of trends that ore hostile to Leninism, 
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viclory-cTerywhere and in all Uiings, and (hat all our problems 
have been solved. Such successes and such victories never occur in 
real life. Plenty o( unsolved problems and defects of ail sorts still 
remain. We are confronted by a host ol problems demanding 
solution. But it does undoubtedly mean that the major part 
of the urgent problems has already been successfully solved, and 
in this sense the great victory of our Party is beyond any 
doubt. 

But here the question arises: how was this victory brought 
about; how was it actually obtained; what Tight nas pul up for 
It; what eflorls were exert^ to achieve it? 

Some people think that it is sufficient lo draw up a correct 
Parly lino, proclaim it from tlie housetops, slate it in the form of 
general tlicscsand resolutions, and take a vole and carry it unani* 
mously for victory to come of itself, sponlaneonsly. as it were. 
Thii, of course, is wrong, ft is a gross delusion Only Inrorripble 
bureaucrats and red tapisis ran think so As i matter nf fact, these 
successes and victories did not come sponl.ancnusly, bill as (he 
tesuU of a (Icrce struggle for the applic.stion of the Parly line. 
Vlclory never comes by Itself— it usually has to be attained. 
Good resolutions and declarations in favour of the general line of 
(he Parly are only a beginning: they merely express the desire for 
'icforj-, but nut llic victory itself. After the correct line has been 
l^id down, after a correct solution of the problem has been found, 
success depends on how the work is organired: on the organization 
of the struggle for the application of the Party line; on the proper 
sfleclion of personnel; on the way a check is kept on the fiillllment 
or the decisions of Ihc leading bodies Otherwise the correct line 
of the Party and (he correct solutions arc In danger of being se- 
prejudiced Furthermore, alter the correct polilifal tine has 
Ix^n laid down, organiz.'ilinnal work decide cserylliing, includ* 

8 the fate of the polilicat line itself. Us success or" failure. 

As a matter of fad, victory was achicvcil and won by a slem 
■od syslematic struggle against all sorts of difnctillirs that stood 
n* ®f carrying out the Parly line; by overcoming llie dif- 

fuhier; by mobiliring the Parly and the working class for the 
purpose of overcoming the dimcultiev; by organizing the struggle 
the dirficultiev; by remnsmg inefficient cxrctUivrs 
belter ones, capable of waging the struggle against 

are these difncutlles: and wherein arc they lodgedT 
are difnculilcs attending our organiralionat work, dif- 
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in ourselves, m our lending people, in o»r organwaliofjs. !i 
pnratus of oiir Parly, slnlc, economie, Irade union, Yom 
munist League, and all olLer organizalions 

We musi realize llial Ihe strengllt and prestige of oi 
sink, economic, and alt other organizations, and of their 
have grown to an unprecedented degree. And precisely 
their strength and prestige have grown lo an unprecedei 
gree, I| is their work llial now determines everything, o: 
evorylhing. There can be no jusiiiication for references lo ; 
objective conditions- Now ihat Hie correctness, of the Part) 
leal line has been confirmed by the cspcrlcnce of a nui 
}'ears, and (hat (here is no longer any doubt as in (he read 
(he workers and peasants to support this line, the part pli 
so-catlcd objective conditions has been reduced to n mi 
whereas (he pari played by our organiialiom and their leoi 
become decisive, exceptional. What does Ihis mean? II mea 
from now on nlne lenlhs of the responsibility for the failui 
defects hi our work resis. not on “objective” condKions, 
ourselves, and an ourselves alone. 

We have in o«r Parly more than two nrlllion membe 
candidate members. In (he Voung Communist heagac 
more than four miitioii members and candidate members W 
over three miifion worker and peasant correspondents. The 
lion and Chemical Defence League has more than twelve i 
members. The trade unions have a membership of over sev 
million. It is fo these organiralinns that we ore tntleblcd fc 
successes. And if. nolwitlislanding Ihe exisicnse of such org 
lions and of such possibilities, which facililale Ihe achieveni' 
success, we slill suffer from finite n numhvr of defects on 
a few ffltiures in our work, then it is uhly we ourselves, oc 
ganizalional work, our bad orgenizalional leadership, (ha fl 
btame for (his. 

Bureaucracy and red tape m Ihe odminisfrolive “Pf" 
chatter about "leadership in general'’ Inslead of 
leadership: the functional structure of our organiza ion 
of initividiiai responsibility; lack nf penonal responsi >• ' ) 
and wage equaluRtion; the absence of a sydvmn c r t 

r-.im,.,,..; r..» nt .el/crllicism-lhrse arc 
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to Parly and government decisions in words, and pigeonholing 
them in deed. In order to overcome llicse difficulties it was neces- 
sary to pul an end to Ihe disparity between our organizalionat 
work and the requirements of Ihe political line of the Parly; it 
was necessary lo raise the level of organizational leadership in all 
spheres of the national economy lo Ihe level of political leadership; 
il was necessary to see lo it that our organizational work guaran- 
lees the practical realization of the political slogans and decisions 
of the Parly. 

In order lo overcome these difficulties and achieve success it 
was necessary lo orgaiUse the struggle lo tJiminalc these difficul- 
ties; it was necessary to draw Ihe masses of the workers and peas- 
«nls into this struggle; It was necessary lo mobilize the Parly It- 
seif, il was necessary to purge the Parly and Ihe economic organi- 
tations of unreliable, unstable and demoralized elements. 

U'liat was needed for this? 

We had to organize: 

1. Eslensivc sclf-crilicism and etposure of Ihe defects In our 
work; 

2. The moblliialion of the Parly, slate, ecenomie. trade union, 
and Young Communist League organizations for the struggle 
against difficulties: 

3. The mobitizallon of the masses of Ihe workers and peasants 
‘o fighl for Ihe application of the slogans and decisions of the 
Parly and of Ihe government; 

S- Hie extension of emulation and shock work among llie work- 
ing ps’opie; 

5- S wide network of Political Dcpartrnenls nf machine and trac- 
tor stalions and stale farms and llte bringing of Ihe Party and 
Sosiel leadership closer lo the villages; 

6. The division of the People's Commlisariali, head offices, and 
•rush, and the cslablishmenl of eloser conlsel bclween Ibe business 
leadership and the enlerprises; 

? Tlie elimination of lack of personal responsibilily In work 
and Ihe elimination of wage equalization; 

8 The abolition of the "functional" sjstein; Ihe eilenslon of 
indisiduat responsibility, and a policy directed towards doing away 
wrilh collegium management; 

9. Tlie exercise of greater control over the fulfilment of deci- 
sions. while taking the lirse towards reorgtnirlng the Central Con- 
trol Commission and the Workers* and Peaunls* Inspection wiih 
a view to the further enhancement of the work of cheeking up on 
the fulfiltneni of dcelsions: 
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10. Tlje tranifcr of qualiOed workers from offices to posU 
that wit) bring them Into closer contact with production; 

11. The exposure and expulsion from the administrative appa- 
ratus of incorrigihfe biireaucrals and red-tapists; 

12. Tlie removal from their posts of people who viotale the 
decisions of the Party and lire government, of “window-dressers*’ 
and svindbags, and the promotion to their place of new people- 
business-like pc<iple. capable of concretely directing the work en- 
trusted to tlicm and of tightening Party and slate discipline; 

13. The purging of state and economic organizations and the 
reduction of their staffs; 

14. Lastly, the purging of liie Parly of unrciiable and demor- 
alized persons. 

These, in the main, are the measures which the Party has had 
to adopt in order to overcome difficulties, to raise our organira* 
lional work to the level of political toadcrsliip. and in this way to 
ensure (he application of the Party tine. 

Vou know that this is exactly how the Central Committee of (he 
Party carried on its organizational work during the period under 
review. 

In this, the Central Committee was guided by the brilliant 
thought uttered by Lenin to the elTcct that the main thing In or- 
ganizational work U-^choosing the tighl people ond ktrpipg o 
check tin the fulfilment of deehions. 

In regard to choosing the right people and dismissing those who 
fail to Justify the confidence placed In them, I would like to lay 
a few words. 

Aside from the incorrigible bureaucrats and red (apials, as to 
whose removal there are on differences of opinion among us, there 
are two other types of executives who retard our work, hinder uitr 


work, and hold up our advance. 

One of these types of executives is represented by people w lo 
rrnilrreJ Mriain sErvice, In llir l>a,l, pcoplE ••hn 
•riiloerals. who MiniOfr llial Party jEtiiloni tltd IliE 11>U« 
by the Soviet government are not written for them, ba or eo v 
These are the people who do not consider it their duly to 
tbe decisions of the Parly and of the go*”""’'"'- 
destroy the foundations of Party and state discipline. 'Jh^do they 
count upon when they violate Parly and Sov\« ws 
sume that the Soviet f^ivernment wHI «»» ® S 

IhEm. bECEU,. ol Ikrtr P..1 'H'™ “•'' “"""‘f iSl 

oral, lh?nl lhal IliEy »ie IrrEplaEEaWE. -"J ftiil '’‘'J 

dEEislon, of-lhE lEEdiOg !»<«« •I«' ‘“'I’""")'- " "" '' 
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done with executives of this kind? They must cmhcsitnli„glv be 
tenioved from Ihcir leading posts. Irrespective of past sei voices. 
IKoicej: ••Weof. hfar!"] They must Ik- deiniileil to lower positions 
*nil this must be announced hi the press. {VoiCf*; -netir, hear!”] 
this must be done tn order to knock the pride out of these over- 
conreilH aristQiTiit bureJUcraU. und |o put them in their proper 
place, must be done in order to lighten up Parly and Soviet 
p/aujep *" "Wrur, hear!" Ap- 

about the second type of executives. I have in mind 
wim'I'. 1 ^ windbags {Uiughter], people 

incomn/iJ'?*'^*’ *“ •*** Soviet government, but who arc 

icar Mcculives. incap.-ible of organiiing anything hast 

fomr-i,?. **>h one such comrade, a very rospc-cted 

Ilvinn ” j Jneorrigib/e windbag, capable of drowning any 
8 ause In a flood of talk. Here is the conversation. 

// sui '*•« sowing? 

oiirVclU (LupLrT'"®’ mobilized 

r k j® *’1’'* <I“«lion squarely, (toup/i/rr.j 

*■ And what nest? ^ ^ » 

^ Stalin; soon there will be a liirij 

But still? 

l^-ougi\i^* indiftition uf some progress. 

you gelling on with Ihe sowing? 

*ilh 111. V' ^omfode Stalin, we have not mode any headway 
He"/ Wenera! laugMer.] 

'"''WiTc/'ii' Pl'ysiognoroy of the windbas. Thev have 

^avn u . '^•“'‘‘I'es. they have put Ihe question squarciv, they 

_ « Uirn and xnni/i ....... 1—. .1-1 


„ , *nnf |*ui me qucsiion squarciv 

This s “"I l’''"Bu-ss, hut things remain as tlioy were, 

exactlv liow a Llkraininn worker recently (li*scnbo<l the 


«ste nr . ''ow u Ilk 

"fCiiiiij.r OfgaiilzalM 


line all 


when he was askeil vvliclhcr tlial 


"'ffiiiiralion h.j' 1 

•• nail any definite line- “WHC he said. “Iliey Iiav 


*ouglilf/]^£ ‘luu't seem lo Itc doing any work.*’ [General 
’'indba;;, that organization also has its quota ol honest 


«i\fii''i/r' "■'"‘Hwgs are dismissed from llieir posts and 

‘Iwuiij., . '' removed from operalive work, llicv shrug their 
Old «,. * prrplesily and ask: “Whv h.-,.n Iip^ 


ol organize a rally of shock workers? Did we »ol proclaim llie 
ns of the Parly and of Ihe gosTrniurn! at the ronfcrcnce of 
c workers? Did we nol clccl the whole of Ihe Polillcnj Hiireau 
ic Centra! Conimillcc lo the Honorary Presidium? {ftVnrrHf 
ifer-I Did we nol send greetings lo Comrade Stalin— whnl more 
icy want of «s7" [I.omt /ougfiref.| 

'hat is lo Iw done with these incorrigifitc windhags? W'hy, if 
were allowed lo remain on operatli-e work they wouht drown 
■ listing cause in a fliMid of watery nnd endlrs.s sprcches. Ole 
ly, they must be rcmovc«l from leading posts and given work 
than operative work. There ts no place for windhags on oper- 
work. (PofcM; "fltar, heart" Apptante.] 
have already briefly reported on how Ihe Centra! Cominillw 
cd tlic idcetiofi of personnel for Ihe Soviet and ertinomfc 
lizalions, and how H pursued Hie work of keeping a rloser 
on the fuinimenl of decisions. Comrade Kng.inovicli will 
with this in greater detail In tils report on ihe third item of 
genda of Ihe Congress. 


voiitd like lu say a few words, however. ai«oiil future work In 
cUon witii the task of keeping n closer check on the fulill* 
of decJilOfts. 


le proper organiislion of the work of checking up on the 
lent of dechiuns is of decisive importance In the Hflhl 
aeraey and office eouime. Ate Ihe dcelilom of the lending 
i carried out. or are they pigeonfwded by fnirenwerids and 
pfstif Are they carried out property, or arc Ih^y dldorled? 

• apparatus working eon^hnliou*!/ and In a Jloldtevik nun* 
ir U it running with the clutch out? These things ran b* 
jlly found out only If ■ proper check It kept on Ihefidniment 
eiskms. A pruiwr check m, ll.e foinimcMl of .Mchhms /# t 
ilfgfjt which helps to rweal how the app««tu» J» 

' any moment, ripoilog bureaucrals end red laphli •'» »“ 
We can tar with ferlainly that nlne-lrnlh* of our 
ilfures are due lo Ihe Mck <if a properly ofginl/»d STde" 
ek-up on Ihe fulfilmenl of declsiofis. There ran « 
ad there been such a systrnt of check op on />dmmrnl, i» 
fld faJIuees woolj etftalnly h.s*a teen a»e»r*d. 

! /,» ll„ .0,1 .,f Kl- O" W 

1.0 nMj.lioo. •! fco.l •" IXP'"-'- "■<' f.,, 

of cl«tlta* on l» •» >f>' !•»* ‘ ,,1" 
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people, but to people with suMcient autliorily, the leaders of Ihe 
organizations concerned. 

The proper organization of Hie work of checking up on ful- 
filment is of supreme importance for the central leading bodies. 
The organizational structure of Hie Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspec- 
tion docs not meet the requiremenU of a well-functioning sj-stem 
for checking up on fulfitmenl of decisions. Several years ago, when 
our economic work was simpler and less satisfactory, and when 
we could count on the possibility of wipreling Ihe work of all the 
People's Commissariats and of all the economic organizations, the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection was adi.'quale. But now, when 
our economic work has etpanded and has become more compli- 
cated, and when it is no longer necessary, or possible, to inspect 
it from one centre, the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection must 
be reorganized. What we need now is not an inipoctomte, but the 
cheeking up on the fuinimenl of the decisions of the centre— 'What 
. we need now is the control over fulfllmcnl of Ihe decisions of the 
centre. We now need an organization that will net sei Itself Ihe 
Universal oim of inspecting ever)’lliing and everybody, but which 
can concentrate all its attention on Ihe work of control, on Ihe work 
of checking up on the fuinimenl of the decisions of the central 
bodies of Ihe Soviet government. Such on organization rao be 
only a Soviet Control Commission under Ihe Council of People’s 
Commissars of the L'.S-S.n.. working on the assignments of the 
Council of People's Commissars, and having local representatives 
who are Indcpemlrnl of the local authorities. And in order that this 
organization may wield sufficient authority and he able, when 
necessary, In lake proceedings against any resjmnsihle executive, 
candidates for the Soviet Control Commission must be nominated 
by the Parly Consrrss and endorsed by the Council of People’s 
Commissars and Hie Central nseculiie Committee of the U.SS.n. 
I think that only such an organiration can tighten up Soviet con- 
trol aod Soviet discipline. 

At for the Central Control Commivsron. It is well known that 
It was set up primarily and niatnty for the purpose of averting a 
split In Ihe Party, You know that at one time there really was a 
dangrt of a split. You know Itsat the Central Control Commlis'ion 
and its organizations succeeded in aserling the danger of a spill. 
Now there it no longer any danger oC a s^liL. UuJ, oa ».bje olbuet 
hand, there b an Imperative nerd for an orpnization that ctaold 
concentrate Its attention mainly on eheeling up on the fuiritmenl 
of the dwisions of Ihe Party and of it» Central Committee. Such 
■ n orcan'ization ean he enfv • Pars* rmimi 
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comrades. There is nothing more dangerous than sentiments of this 
kind, for they disarm the Parly and demobilize Us ranks If such 
sentiments were to gain sway in our Party we would be faced 
with the danger of all our successes being wrecked. Of course, 
the First Five-Year Plan has been successfully carried out. That 
is true. But the matter does not, nor can it, end there, comrades. 
Before us is the Second Five-Year Plan, which we must also carry 
out, and also successfully. You know that plans are carried out in 
the course of a struggle against difricullies, in (he process of 
overcoming difflcuilies. That means that there will be difficulties 
and there will be a struggle against them. Comrades Molotov and 
Kuibyshev will tell you about the Second Five-Year Plan From 
their reports you will see whal great difficulties we will have to 
surmount in order to carry out this great plan. This means that 
we must not lull the Party, but sharpen its vigilance, we must not 
lull it to sleep, but keep it ready foroction; not disarm it. but arm 
it: not demobilize it, but hold it in a slate of mnbilizalion for the 
ful/lhitciit of (he Second Five*Vear Plan. 

Hence, the first concludon: tVe must not aHoiv ouriehes la 
be carried away by the successes achieved, and must not yet 
iiuelied heads. 

We have aciiicved successes because we have had the correct 
guiding line of the Purly, and because we have been able In organ- 
ize the masses for the purpose of applying this line Needless to 
say, without these conditions we would not have achieved the suc- 
cesses we have achieved, and of which we are justly proud. But it 
is a very rare thing for ruling parties to have a correct line and 
to be able to apply it. 

Look at the countries wWch surround us: can you find many 
ruling parties there that have a correct line and are applying il? 
In point of fact, there are no longer any such parlies in the world; 
for they are all living without prospects; they are llnmidering in 
the chaos of the crisis, and see no road to lead them out of the 
swamp. Our Party atone knows where to direct the cause; and 
it is leading it forward successfully. To what docs our Pjrly owe 
its superiority? To the fact Ibal it is a Marxian Party, a Leninist 
P.irly. Tl owes il to llic fad that il is guided in its work by Uic 
tenets of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. Tlierc cannot be any doubt that 
as long as wc remain true to these tenets, as long as we have 
this compass, we will achieve successes in oiir Ssnrk. 

. II Is said that In some countries in the West Mjrxism has 
already been destroyed. It is said that it has l>een destroyed by 
the bourgeois nationalist trend known as fasci<m. That is non- 
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sense, of course. Only people who are ignoranJ of bhlory can say 
such Ihinfis. Marxism Is the scientiric expression of the funda- 
mental interests of the working class. If Marxism Is to be destroyed, 
the working class must be destroyed. And it Is Impossible to 
destroy the working class. More than eighty years have passed 
since Marxism came into the arena. During this time scores and 
hundreds of bourgeois governments have tried to destroy Marxism. 
Ihit what has been the upshot? Bourgeois gos-crnmcnls have come 
and gone, but Marxism still goes on. |S/efnii; api^aaie.] Moreover, 
Marxism has achieved complete victory on one-sixlli of the globe- 
lias aclileved it in the very country In which Marxism was con- 
sidered In have been iitlrrly destroyed. fS/ormy opphuse.] It 
cannot be regarded ns an accident Ibnt the country in which 
Marxism has fully triumphed Is now the only country In the 
svorld which knows no crises and unemployment, whereas In 
all other countries. Including the fascist coinilrics, crisis and 
uncmploymcut liavc been reigning for four years nmv. N'o, com- 
rades, this is not an accident. [PtohnQed applause,] 

Ves, comrades, our successes are due to the foci lh.il we have 
worked and fouglit under the banner of Mnrx, nngels. and l.rnin. 

Hviitr. Die .secuud coiichishm; MV must /eni'iln true to the 
end to the great hannee of htaei, KngeU. and Lenin. \Apptaiuf.\ 


Tlie working class of the U.S.Sn Is strong not only because 
II has a I.eninist Party that has been tried In battles; and, further, 
it is strong not only because It enjoys the support of the millions 
of labouring pi-a^ants; it Is strong also because It Is supported and 
assisted by llie world prolclarlal. Ttie working class of Ihe 
1/.S.S.H Is part of (fie warfd proletaflat. Its rangiiard: and mtr 
rrpublie is Die cherished child of the world proletariat. Tliere can 
be no doubt Ibal h.id onr wnrllng class not Insin supporle«l by Inc 
svorking class in the capitalist counirics It would not have l^en 
able to retain power; it would not hare secured Ihe eondillons 
for Socialist construction, and. hence, would not have achieved 
the successes Dial it has acluered Inlernalloful lies kiween he 
working elivs of ttie US.S.n. and Ihe workers of the npilailsl 
countries; Ihe fraternal alli/ince Ulwern the workers of Die I h • »■ 
and the workers ol all countries— Ibis Is one of the fornerthines 
of Iho .Ironslh and nilsid of Ifio R.potlio 


In Ihe West say that Ihe wnrllnC clast 


shock LrigJfte of the world pfoMaHat This It very I 


Ing iTI Ihe support II can fa the saotLlag clats 
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must prove by our work that we deserve the honourable title of 
shock brigade of the proletarians of a!I countries, it imposes upon 
us the duty of working better and righting better for the final 
victory of Socialism in our country, for the victoiy of SocialLsm 
in all countries. 

Hence, the third conclusion; MV must remain irtie to the end 
to the cause of proletarian inlernalionalism, to the cause of the 
fralernnl alliance of the proletarians of all countries, [dpp/fluje.} 

Sucli arc the conclusions. 

hong live the grout and invincihtc banner of Marx. Cngcls. 
and LeninI [Thunderous and prolonged applawie. The Congress 
gives Comrade Stalin an otHilion. The ‘•fidernnlioiwle'’ is sung, 
o/ler toineb the oualion is resumed with renewed uipour. Shoiifi 
of "Cheers for Stalinl" '*Loi »<7 live Slalin!" ''Long live Iht C.C. of 
the Pariijl"] 


IN LIEU OF A SPrCCl! IN REPLY TO THE PEIl.VTi; 

Comrades, llic debate at ibis Congress has revealed complete 
unity of opinion among our Party leaders on all qnesliont of 
Parly policy, one can say. As you know, no objections whatever 
have been raised against Ibc report, lienee, it has been revealed 
lliat Ihcfc is extraordinary idcolc^ical-polilical and org.'iniralional 
solidarity in the ranks of our Parly, (dpp/ouse.] Tlic question 
arises: U tlicrc any nectl. after this, for a speech In reply to llw 
debate? I think there I* no neevi for it. Permit me Iherefiirc to 
refrain from making a speechin reply. |Or>«fton All the dclegairs 
rise to their feel. Loud cheers. A chorus of cheers: "Long lii'e 
Slnlinr’ The delegates, all standing, sirtg the "tnlcrnalhnale," after 
V'hieh the oiHilion is resiimed. 5Aonff of ”C/irrrs for Stalin''’ 
"Lofij liiff .Sfoii'n.'" "ttong Ui'c the C.C./”) 
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Comrades, it cannot be denied that in liie I.hI few }eiirs ne 
haw achieved Rreal mccesves bnlli in the sphere of cmiMriirllon 
and in the sphere of ndminisiralton In this roniiection there Is 
loo much talW alMnil Itie services rendered by chiefs, l»y leaileri. 
They are cre»|i|c«I willi all, or nearly all. of our nrliiesrim-iils. 
That, of course, is wronR, it is incorrect. It is ni)t nicrcty n 
lualier of lesrders, Ihit it Is not of this 1 wanM lit speak to- 
day. 1 slinuld like In s.sy n few n-nnU ol>onl eailres. idxiiit niir 
ftidres In general and aliodf the cadres of niir fiisi .triny in parllc 
uLsr. 


You know that we initcrilesi friHii the past a h-elnii.’iilly luirk* 
ward, inipoveruhed and ruined eoitntry. Hitined l>y four >ears of 
impsTialiil war. and ruined acain by ihree years nf eivll s*nr. n 
fnimtry with a semi-lilerale popiiblloo, wiili a l»w liTlmical 
lesvl. willi isolated indusirini oases lost in a sea of dwarf prnwni 
farms— such was flie entinlry we Inhcrllcil from the p.'Jsl- The task 
was In transfer lids country from meiliwvol darkness In mo<lffn 
Industry ami incchanl/cd ORriculfure. A serious arrd dIf/Jcuh task, 
as >o» Msf. Tile riiieslion that rsmfronhd ns was' Eitlirr we wil*e 
tills fmildem in the shortest possible Ifnie and rnnsniidifr .*ir«ef,if 
Km in our eouniry, cr we do no* solve it. In wliieh ruse "ur 
country — weak Icehnically and unrnliRhlenrd in llie enlinral sense 
— will Iftse Its indepemlenee ami become a stake In Hie pime «d 
the imperialist powers 

At that time our country was passing llmmali o'lKrRMi of a” 
appalllnR dearth of trehni<|ue There were not enoiijtli in wl* oes 
for Irjduslrr. Thrrr were no /Machines for aprleidlnre. There were 
no maeiiinrs for transport. TTicre seas »sol Ih-st rlniierd i/y tiehmer 
/.ase witfi'Mit stfiirh f/ie rrofginUalton of a rnnnUy on ("'*'*’'**** 
tines is ioeiwo'isahle Tltere were «»ole }w>lilr«l 1'^^^*^^'*'* ., 

the creation of such a base. A first efas* rodutfry hrd ^ , 

This industry had to be so dlrrefed as to U capatir of terft 
SSJ 
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citlly mir;';)mzing not only industry, but :iNo ngriculUirc and uur 
railway transport. And to achieve this it was necessary to make 
sacrifices and to exercise the most rigorous economy in every 
tiling; it was necessary to economize on food, on schools, on textiles, 
in order to accumulate the funds required for building up indus- 
try. There svas no other way of osercoming the do.nrlh of lecli- 
tiique. That is what Lenin tauglit us, and in (his matter wc fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Lenin. 

Naturally, uniform and rapid sticeesses could not be expected 
in so great and dinicull a task. In a task like this successes become 
apparent only after several years. We Ibcrcfore had to arm 
ourselves with strong nerves, Dolshcvik grit, and stnbboni 
patience to overcome our lirsi failures and to march unswervingly 
Inwards llie great goal, permitting no wavering or uncertainly in 
our ranks. 

You know that that is precisely how wc set ubonl this lask. 
hut not nil our c<imrs«tcs had ihe necessary spiiil. paliencv and 
k’ril. There turned out to be pctipic among our comrades who at 
Ihc first difncultics began to call for a retrc.st. “Let hygnnes be 
i*ygoiiM," it Is said. ITial, of coiirs<*. is true. Riil man is ciniossed 
with memory, and in summing up the results of our work one In- 
Mihinlarlly iccnlls the past, {.tnimfg/on.j Well, Iheii. Iliere were 
comrades among us wlio were frighlened by the diriicullies and be- 
gan to call on the Party lo retrcal. Tlicy said; “What is Ihc good 
of your industrialization and colleclivizalion, yotir ninciiiiies, your 
iron and steel industry, tractors, harvester combines, nutomohiles? 
You should rallicr have given iis more textiles, bought more raw 
materials for the produrllon of eomumers' ginuls. and gisen the 
I'opiilaiinn more of the small things that make life pleasant. The 
ercalion of an industry, and a flrsl-rlass industry at that, when 
Wc arc so li.ackward. is a dangerous slream." 

Of course, we could base Used the ll.OOU.OOO.OOO rubles in for- 
eign currency oliluuicd as a rosuU of a most rigorous economy, nud 
'I'ciil (III building up our industry', for importing r,i\v iiuleri.ils 
•U'd far incrc.asing the output of nrlicics of general consumption. 
T^luil is also n “plan,” in .i way. Hut with sitcli a ■ pl.m ' »\e would 
not now have a metallurgical industry, or a niacliine-lniilding in* 
dusirj-, or Iractors and automobiles, or aeroplanes and l.anks. We 
would have found onrscK’cs unarnu-d in fare of foreign foes. Wo 
Would have undermined Ihc foundations of Soci.ilism in oiir coini- 
'’7- We would liase rallcn captive lo Ihc Imiirgeoisre. home and 
foreign. 

ll is obvious that a choice had to be made between two plans: 
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Ulwren pJan of retreat, which would have ted. and was tound 
lo lead, fo Ific defcal of Sociatism. and ihe pJan of adrance which 
l«l anti, ai you know, ha« already brought us to the rlclory of So- 
riallim Jn our rounlry, 

Wc chose the pbn of ndrance, and moml forward along the 
l.enlnlil road, bruildng aside those comrades aj people who could 
see more or Jm wJial was under their noses, but who dosed their 
ej'cs to Ihe Immediate future of our eountrj-, to the future of So- 
riatlsm in our country. 

Dut these comrades did not always confine themselves to criti- 
cism and paisivc resistance. They threatened to raise a revolt in the 
Party against the Central Committee. More, they threatened some 
of us Willi bullets. Evidently, they reekoneit on frightening us and 
compelling us to turn from the Leninist road. These people, appar* 
entJy, forgot that we nattheriks are people of a special cut. They 
forgot that neiilier difnctiUics nor threats can frighten Rolshcviks. 
I'hcy forgot llial wc had been trained and steeled by Ihe great 
Lenin, our leader, our teacher, oiir father, who knew and recog- 
nized no fear in the fight. They forgot that Die more the enemies 
rage and the more hysterical the foes within the Party become, 
the more ardent Die liotslieviks become for fresh struggles and the 
more vigorously they push forward. 

Of course, it never csen occurred lo iit to turn from the Lenin- 
ist road. Moreover, once wc stood firmly on this road, wc pushed 
forsvard still more vigorously, brushing every obstacle from our 
jwDi, True, in pursuing this course wi* were obliged to bandle some 
of these eomradcs roughly. But that cannot be helped. I must 
confes-s (hat I too had a hand in this. ICattd cheers and ap" 
plfiuic.] • 

Yes, comrades, we procec«Ic»l confidently and visorously along 
the road of industrializing and coJIeclivUing our counlry. And now 
we may consider that the road lias been traversed. 

Everybody now admits that wc liave achicvetl tremendous suc- 
cesses along this road. Everybody now admits timt we already liave 
a powerful, first-class industry, n powerful meclianized agricutture, 
a growing and improving tranvporl s)'slenj, an org.inizcd and excel- 
lently equipped Red Army. 

This means Dial we have in the main emerged from the period 


of dearth of leciinifpic. 

Dut, Iiaviilg emerged from the period of dcarlii of IccIimki • 
we have entered a new period, a period. I ivouJd say, of a car 
of people, of cadres, of workers capable of harnessing tecbnique. 
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zni advancing \l. The point is that we have factories, milts, col' 
leclive farms, slate farms, a iransporl system, an army; we have 
technique for all ihU; but we lack people with sufficient experi- 
ence to squeeze out of this Icrhniqiic alt lliat can be sqaeozed out 
of it. Formerly, we used to say that “tccliniqiie decides eveiy* 
thing." This slogan helped ns to put an end to the dearth of tech* 
nique and to create a vast technical base in every branch of activity 
for the equipment of our people with first-class technique. That is 
very good. But It is not enough, it is not enough l>y far. In order 
to set technique going and to utilize it to the full, we need people 
who have mastered technique, we need cadres capable of master- 
ing and utilizing this teelinique according to all the rules of liie 
art. Without people wlio have mastered technique, lecliiiiqnc is 
dead. In the charge of people who have mastered technique, tech- 
nique can ond should perform miracles. If in our firsl-class mills 
and factories, in our state farms and cotU'Clive farms in mir lians- 
IHirt system nnd In our lied Army wc lind siilliciriit ciulivs capable 
of harnessing this technique, onr country would secure results three 
times nnd four times ns great ns at present Tluil is w-hy emphasis 
must now be (aid on pcoptc, on cadres, on workers who have 
mastered toclmique. That is why the old slogan, ‘‘Technique 
decides evcrytlung," which is a roneclion of o period already 
passed, a period in wtiich sve snfTercd from n donrlli of technique, 
must now l»e rcjdneeil by n new slogan, tlie slogan "flndres decide 
everything." That is tlio main tiling now 

Can it be said that our people lia'c fully grasped and realized 
the great significance of lliis new slogan? 1 would not say that. 
Otherwise, there would dot have been (lie outragenns altitude to- 
wards people, towards cadres, towards workers, which wc not in- 
frequcnily observe in practice. The slogan “Cadres decide every-- 
thing” demands that our leaders should display the most solicitous 
nltitude Inwards onr workers, "liltle" and “big.” no matter in what 
sphere they are engaged, cullivnliiig them assidiuiusly, asslsling 
them when they need support, encouraging them wlicn they show 
their first successes, promoting them, and so forlli. Yet in practice 
wc meet in a nunilicr of cases with a soulless, bureaucratic, and 
positively outrageous altitude towards svorkers. TJiis, indeed, ex- 
plains why instead of being studied, and placed at their posts only 
after lieing sitidied, people are frequently flung about like pawns. 
P«»pte liase le-armsl to valiie madnnery and to make ri-jxirts on 
how many machlni-s we have in our niilis and factories. But I do 
Mt know of a single instance when a report svas made with equal 
test on the number of people we have trained in a given period, on 
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I)0W wc liave assisfpd peopJe lo grow and become tempered In tfieir 
work. How IS this to be explained? It is lo be explained by the fact 
that we have not yet teamed lo value people, lo value workers, to 
value cadres. 

! recall an Incident in Siberia, where I lived at one time in 
exile. It was In the spring, at the time of the spring floods. About 
thirty men went to the river |o pull out limber wliich had been 
carried away by the vast, swollen river. Towards evening they 
returned to the village, but with one eonirade missing. l\Tien asked 
where the thirtieth man was. they replied Indifrcrcnliy lh.nt the 
thirtieth man had “remained there. “ To my question, “How do you 
mean, remained there?” they replied wilh Ihe some intli/Terence, 
“Why ask — drowned, of course.” And thereupon one of them bog.in 
to hurry away, saying, "I've got lo go and water the mare." When 
I reproached them with having more concern for aniniais tiian Ihr 
men, one of them said, amid Ihe general approval of the rest* 
“Wiy should we he concerned about men? We can always make 
meri. But a mare . . . just try and make o mare.” [Animation.] Here 
you have a case, not very significant perhaps, but very eharacterli' 
ilc. It seems to me that tlie indilTcrcnce of certain of our leaders 
lo people, to cadres, tljcir Inability lo value people, is n siirvlvul of 
that strange alfItcKle of man to roan displayed in Ihe epHode In 
■far off Siberia that I have Just rehated. 

And so, eonirn<lcs, if we want siireessfnlly to get over the 
desrlh of people and lo provide our country with siirilclent rixlrps 
eapable of advancing teclinique and setting it going, we must tint 
of ail leam lo vulm* peoplo. (<» value cadres, to value every worker 
capable of benefiting our eoniroon came. It Is lime lo realise that 
of all the valuable capital the world pmsesscs. Ibe most valuable 
and most decisive is people, cadres- II must be rviilised lliat under 
our present conditions “cadres decide rverylhlitg.” If we base g'>o<! 
and numerous cadres in industry, ogrieulturr. Iramport. and the 
army— our country will Iw invincible. If we do not h.ive surh ea- 
dres — We shall be lame on ttolh legs. 

In conrluding my speech, permit roe l« offer a lo.i»l o 
health and success of our graduates from Ibe Itetl 
I wish (hem success fn the svork of orgrrnlring and dinrling II' 


Jefenee of our country. » 

Comrsides. you base grailiialnl from fndifufiom »' '-J' . 

earning. In which you rcceivnl yotir flr>! lernperiiig I u 
s only a preparatory stage. Cadres receive their real 
.radical srork. outsWe school, fn flgbUnff d.meutt.es. In 
Dg difflcoltlet Remember, comrades, that only those eaSrt 
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any good wlio do not fear dlflictillics. wlio do not Iiide from diffi* 
cutties, but who, on the contrary, go out to meet difficulties, in 
order to oscrcome them and eliminate them. It is only in the fight 
against diflicnlties that real cadres are forged And if our army 
possesses genuinely steeled cadres in sufficient numbers, il ss-ill be 
iiisinciliic. 

Yoiir IieiiUh, comradesi (S/orni|^ tip/iloiite. All rise. Loud cheers 
tor Comrade S/rtfm.] 



SPEECH AT THE PIEST AHL-UNION CONPEBENCE 
OP STAKHANOVITES 

(NOVEMDER 17. 1035) 


1. THE SJGNIFJCAN’CE OF THE STAKHANOV MOVE.HENT 


Comrades, so much hat been said at this cojifercncc nbocif Jlic 
Stakhanovites, and it has been said so svcll, that Itiere Is really 
very iillle Jert foe me lo say. Dut since I hare been called on to 
speak, I will liavc to say a few words. 

The Slaklianov nioveincnl cannot be rcgarilct} as an ordinary 
movement of working men and women. TIic Stakhanov move* 
went Is a niovemenl of working men and women which wll) go 
down in the history of our Socialist conslrnellon os one of Its most 
glorious pages. 

Wherein lies liic sitinincunre of ihr .Stakhanov movement? 

Primarily, in tiie fact that J| is the cipression of a new wave 
of Socialist cmutiition, a new and liiglier stage of Socialist emiila* 
lion. \Vhy new, and why higher? Decause Ihe Stakhanov move* 
menl, as an expression of Socialist cmulnUon, enntrosis favniirahly 
witli the old stage of Soclathl eniulalion. In the past, some Ilirre 
years ago, in liie period of the first singe of Soclallit einiilallon, So* 
cialisl emulation was not necessarily associated willi modern 
technique. At that time, in fad. we had hardly any modern tech* 
nique. Tlie present stage of Soclallsl emulation, the Stakhanov 
movement, on llie other hand, 1$ necessarily associated with moifcrn 
technique. Tlie Stakhanov movement would he Inconeelvohle with* 
out a new and higher technique. We have before us people 
Comrades SlaVhiinov, Husygln, .Smetanlii. Krivnnoss, Pronin, the 
Vinogradovas, and many olliers, new people, working men an wo- 
men, who have completely masleml the technique of their 
hare harnessed it and driven ahead. 7?iere were no such peope, 
or hardly any such people, some three years ago. Tliese are nr 


people, people of a special type, 

Further. Ihe Stakhanov movement ft ■ movemenf cfi* 
and women which teh Ihelf fhe aim of 
technical standards, surpassing the eslstlng designed P 
lies, surpassing the eihllng ptodaetioe plans and eillmafes. 
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passing them — bcciuisc tlipse slandarda have alrcadj’ become anli* 
qualcd for our day, for our new people. This niovemeiU is breaking 
down (lie old views on Iccliiiiqitc, it is shattering the old technical 
standards, the old designed cepacilies, and the old production plans, 
and demands the creation of new and higher technical standards, 
designed capacities, and prodnclion plam. It is destined to produce 
a revolution in our industry. Thai is why the Stakhanov move- 
nicnt is at bottom a profoundly revolutionary movement. 

It has already liecn said here that the Stakhanov movement, 
as an expression of new and higher lechnic.il standards, is a model 
of that high productivity of labour which only Socialism can give, 
and which capit.ilism cannot give. That is absolutely true. Why 
was it that capitalism smaslicd and defeated feudalism? Because 
it created higher standards of productivity of labour, it enabled 
society to procure an incomparably greater quantity of products 
than could be procured under the feudal system; because it made 
society richer. Why is it that Socialism can, should, and certainly 
will defeat the capitalist system of economy? Because it can fur- 
nish higher models of |.il>our, a higher productivity of labour, 
than the capitalist system of economy: because it can provide so- 
ciety with more products and can make society richer than the 
capitalist system of economy. . 

Some people think that Socialism can be consolidated by a 
certain equalization of people's material conditions, based on a poor 
man's standard of living. Thai is not true. That is a petty-bourgeois 
concepUon of Socialism. In point of fact. Socialism can succeed 
only on the basis of a high productivity of labour, higher than un- 
der capitalism, on the basis of an abundance of products and of 
articles of consumption of all kinds, on the basis of a prosperous 
and^ cultured life for all members of society. But if Socialism is to 
achieve this aim and make our Soviet society the most prosperous 
of all societies, our country must have a productivity of labour 
which surpasses that of lUe foremost capitalist countries. Without 
tills we cannot even think of securing en abundance of products 
and of articles of consumption of all kinds. The significance of the 
taklianov movement lies in the fact that it is a movement which 
smashing the old technical standards, because they are inade- 
quate, which in a number of cases is surpassing the productivity 
of labour of the foremost capitalist countries, and is thus creating 
® practical possibility of further consolidating Socialism in our 
country, the possibility of coiiverUng our country into the most 
of all countries. 

ut the significance of the Stakhanov movement does not end 
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Ihcre. Ill lignincance lies aiw in the fad Ihal ii is prrparing ibe 
concJilions for tlie transillon from Socialism to Comnnmism. 

7‘fic prlncJpfc of Sodaiism fa Ihal in a SoctalisI socidy eacli 
works according Jo iiil ubilily and receives articles of consump- 
tion. uo| according lo Iiii needs, bul according lo Ihe work he per- 
forms for socidy. This means that the cultural and leclmical level 
of the working class is ns yel not a higli one. Ihal Ihe dislindion 
iKJhvtrn iiicnlal and ni.'tmial fafmur slilj etisfi, fhat Ihe prodiicftv- 
ily of labour is still nol high enough to ensure an abundance of 
articles of consumption, and, as a result, society is obliged lo 
distribute articles of consumption not in acrordanee wilh (he needs 
of its members, bu( in accordance with Ihe work they perform for 
socidy. 

Cnmimmism rcpreseHli a higher stage of development. Tlic 
principle of Communism is that in a Communist socidy each works 
according (o his ablh'lies and receives artides of consumption, nol 
ucrording to Die work tie performs, bul according lo JiJs needs a» 
a culturally developed individual. This means Dial the cultural nml 
,tcclmicul level of liic working clavs has become higit enough In 
undermine the basis of Die distinction between menial labour and 
manual labour. Dial (he dislindion between mental labour and 
manual labour has alre.ndy disappe.ared, and that proJiidivliy nf 
labour has readied such a liigh level ihal il can provide an absulule 
abundance of articles of consumption, and us a result society Is 
nlile to dlstnbiite (hose articles in accordance with Ihe nerds of il< 
members. 

Sotiie people think lli.il Ihe elimination of llie distinrlion bi*- 
tween iiicnlnl l.iboiir amt manual lalwur can be achlevwl by iiie.ins 
of a ccrt.iin eufliiral and lcclmic.il equ.ilirnt}«ii of iiivulal and man* 
ii.ll woi'ki'is by iosvering Die cHlIiinil unit leclniicMt le'vl of eiigi* 
neers and lediniciaiis, of mental workers. In Du* level of aserage 
skilled workers. That is iihsolutely hittirrecl. Only pdtj-bourgt^is 
windings cun cnneeh’c Communism in Ibh w«y. In rralily Ihe elim* 
ination of Die dislmdiim bs’lsveeti menial labour and manual 
lahoiir ran he brnuglil n»K>ul only by Misiag Die eiiUiirnl niid 
feclinical leset of Ihe svnrklng class l« Die fesel of engineers iiiiil 
lechinVal workers. It nonld l«* absurd In Ihink Dial Ihis is tin* 
frasihle. II is enlirelv rensllde under Ihe Soviet system, where Die 
pwrfereffre- foiwf cf Mw nvnwfrr Aiwv frerxl froij) the fellers 
of enpllalKni where I.iboiir has bini frwtl from Ihe rnkr o! es* 
ploitalioii, where Ihe working flu” « .power, mid where the 
vouiiger geiKTJilioM of Die working dass has every o|iporluiiily of 
ol.laining an jideijiuilc leclmical cdHcalioii. There fs no reason fo 
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doubt that only such a rise In llic cuUuial and technical level of 
the working class can undermine the basis of Ihc dislinclion he- 
Iwcen mental labour and manual labour, that only this can ensure 
Ihe high level of productivity of laliour and Ihc abundance of ar- 
ticles of consumption which arc necessary in older to begin the 
transition from Socialism lo Communism 

In this cnnnection, the Slaklianns musement is signiliennt for 
the fact that it contains the liisi )M‘ginnings — still fi-i-blc. it is true, 
but nevertheless the hegmnings — of precisely such □ use in the cul- 
lural and technical level of the woiking class of our country. 

And, indeed, look at our coniindcs, the Stnklianoviles, more 
closely. W'hal lype of people aic they? They aie mostly young or 
middle-aged working men and women, people with cullure and 
technical knowledge, w'ho show examples of precision and nccu 
f^ey in work, wlio arc able lo appreciate the time faclor in work 
and who have learned lo count not only Ihe minutes, btil also the 
seconds. The majority of them have taken Ihe technical minimum 
courses and me enntinuing their Icchniral education They are 
free of the cnnscrvalism amt stagnation of certain engineers, tech* 
oiclans and business executives: they arc mareliing baldly for- 
'*ord, smashing* the aniiqiiated leclinical standards and rrcaling 
!'** higher standards; they aic introducing amcndmcnlv into 
e designed capacities and economic plans drawn up by Ihe lead* 
industry; they often supplement ami correct what Ihe 
<’5 avers and Icclinicmns have lo say, they often leach them 
Id impel them forward, for they are |>cople who have completely 
wv cred Ihc leclmiiiue <if llu-it jolt uml who are ahle lo squeere 
, * ?u *®'hnique Ihe maximum that can be squvcrid out of it To- 
Ih^i 5'rikhanoviles are still few in niiralter. Iiul who can doubt 
, ’“morrow there will be ten times more of them? Is il not 
tlie**^i M ’'’o*‘lu'nasiles are innosators in our industry, that 
,1 “shanov iiicivemcnt represents the future of our industry, 
nieat'l™'"'**”* future rise'in the rullurul and lecli- 

wliicl *^'!*^* working class, that il opens lo us the path by 

labour ° aehievixl those higli indices of produelivily of 
Comm esscnhal for Ihe transition from Socialism lo 

iDM.i elimination of the distinction between 

•”'“'•>1 lalHiur miO 

for • ^'tirades, is the signifleanec of the Slakhanov movement 
Dy', “"-Iraclion. 

’be Busygin think of this great sicnificanee of 

Il triovemenl when they begsn to smash the old tech- 

5 ,_ Of course not They had their own worries— they 
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were trying to get their rnterprites out of diftlculii'es and to 
futni the economic pbn. But tn seeking to achtete this ana 
had to smash the old technical standards and to drrelop a 
producliTily of lalwur. surpas^ng that of the fomnosl eajiita® 
countries. It would be ridiculous, however, to think thal this or 
cumstance can in any way delraci from the great historical sp" 
ficance of llie muvensent of the Slakhanovites. 

The same may he said of those workers who fin! orgamrrflix 
Soviets of Workers* Deputies in our countr)’ in 1005. They ofrff 
thought, of course, thal the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies wo*® 
become the foundation of the Socialist system Tliey were os'] 
defending themselves against tsarism, against the bourgeoisie, 
they created Ihe Soviets of Workers' Deputies. But this cirrua 
stance in no way contradicts Ihe unquestionable fact that Iheotw 
ment for the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies begun in 19M bj ' 
workers of Leningrad and Moscow led in Ihe end to the roo 
capitalism and the victory of Socialism on one-sixth of the 8® 


2. THE BOOTS OF THE ST.^KHANOV MOVEMENT 

We now stand at the cradle of the Stakhanov movefflwl,*^ 
source. , 

Certain eliaracteristic features of the Stakhanov mw* 
should be noted. 

What first of alt strikes Ihe eye is the fact that 
began somehow of itself, almost spontaneously, from 
out any pressure whatsoever from the adminislraton ol ^ 
prises. More than that — this movement in a way arose 
to develop In spite of the administrators of our y vb 

opposition to llicm. Conirade Motolov has already to 
troubles Comrade Mussinsky, the Archangelsk saw-nu 
had to go through when he worked out new and jhe 

standards. In secret from Ihe administration, in secret ro 
speciors. The lot of Slaklianov himself was no 
progress he liad to defend himself not only ngainsi ccr 
of the administralioii, but also against cerlaih workers^ gy 
and hounded him because of his “new-f.sngled idea* 
sygin, we know Hint he almost p.nid for his ® 

by losing his job nl the factory, and it was only the jiini •' 
the shop siiperinleiidcnt. Comrade Sokolinsky, that I 
remain at the factory. 
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So you see, if there was any kind of action at all on the part 
of the administrators of our enterprises, it was not to help the 
Stakhanov movement but to hinder iL Consequently, the Staklia* 
nov movement arose and developed as a movement coming from 
below. And just because it arose of itself, just because it comes 
from below, it is lUe most vital and irresistible movement of the 
present day. 

Mention should further be made of another characteristic fea* 
lure of the Stakhanov movement This characteristic feature is 
that the Stakhanov movement spread over the whole of our Soviet 
Union not graduatty, but at an unparattcied speed, tike a huni' 
cane. How did it begin? Stakhanov raised the technical standard 
of output of coal five or six limes, if not more. Busygin and Smeta* 
nin did the same — one in the sphere of machine-building and the 
other in the shoe industry. The new.spapers reported these facts. 
And suddenly, the names of the Stakhanov movement enveloped 
the whole country. What was the reason? How is it that the Sta* 
kh&nov movement has spread so rapidly? Is it perhaps because 
Stakhanov and Ousygin are great organisers, wilh wide contacts 
in the regions and districts of the U.55R.. ond they organised this 
movement themselves? No. of course noil Is it perhaps because 
Stakhanov and Busygin have ambitions of becoming great figures 
in our country, and they themselves carried the sparks of the 
Stakhanov movement all over the couniry'' Thai is also not true. 
You have seen Slakhanov and Busygin here. They spoke at this 
conference. They are simple, modest people, without the slightest 
ambition to acquire the laurels of national figures. It even seems 
to me that they are somewhat embarrassed by the scope the move* 
mcnl has acquired, beyond all their expeclalions. And if, in spite 
of this, the match thrown by Slakhanov and Busygin was suf- 
ficient to start a conflagration, that means that the Stakhanov move- 
ment is absolutely ripe. Only a movement that is absolutely ripe, 
and is awaiting just a jolt in order to bursi free— ^nly such a move- 
ment can spread with such rapidity and grow like a rolling 
snow-batl. 

How is it to be explained that the Stakhanov movement proved 
to be absolutely ripe? Wbat are the causes for its rapid spread? 
What are the roots of the Slakhanov movement? 

Tliere are at least four such causes. 

t. The basis for the Slakhanov movement was Tirst and fore- 
most the radical improvement in the material welfare of the work- 
ers. Life has Improved, comrades. Life has become more- joyous. 
And when life is joyous, work goes well. Hence the high rales of 
34* 
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output. Ilcncc the heroes and heroines of tabour. Thai, primarily, 
is the root of the Stakhanov movement. If there had bci-n a crisis 
in our country, if llicre had been unemployment— that scourge of 
the working clavv— if people in our country lived badly, drably, 
joytcssly, we slioiild liave bad nothing like the Stakhanov move- 
ment. (/1/jp/(iHse.] Our proletarian revolution is the onty revolution 
in tile world which had llie opportunity of showing the people not 
only poniie:il results but also material results. Of all workers’ rev- 
olutions, wc know only one MjiicJi managed Jo achieve power. 
That was the Paris Commune, Uul it did not iast long. True, 
endeavoured to smaali the fellers of captlalLsm; but it did not ha 
lime enough to smash llieiii, and still less to sliow the people I 
iKTicflcial material results of revolution. Our revolution is the on 
one whicli not only smaslicd the fellers of capitalism and broug 
the people freedom, but also surccoded in creating the maleri 
conditions of a prosperout life for the people Therein lies li 
strength and Invincibility of our revolution. It is a good thing, ( 
course, to drive out the capitalists, lo drive out Ihe landlords, I 
drive out the tsarist henchmen, lo scire power and achieve fret 
dom. That is very good. Out, unfortiinalcly. freedom alone is nc 
enough, by far. If Iherc is a shortage of bread, a shortage of but 
ter and fats, a shortage of Icxlilos, and if housing conditions ar 


bad, tnedam will not carry you very far. ft Is very dif/lctill. com 
rades, to live on freedom alone. |5/iOiifs e/ approval. ,4;>g/auie.J IB 
order lo live well and joyously, the benelits of political freedom 
musi be siipplcnicnfod by malcrial bencflls. II b a dislinclive fM‘ 
lure of our revohiUon that it brought the people not only freedom, 
but also malerlal beiielils and the povsibilily of a prosperous anit 
ciiltnreil life. That is why life li.is become joyous in our country, 
and fJial is the soil from which Ihc Stakhanov ajoveroe;jl sprang. 

U. The second source of Hie Slaklwnov movement is the fact 
that there is no espludalion its our couiilry. People in our eoun ry 
do not work for exploiters, for Hie eiirichmenl of parasites, bu or 
themselves, for Hieir own class, for their own, Soviet soc ely. * 
power is wielded by Hie best members of Hie working chsi. » 
is why labour in our country has social significance, an s a ma 
ter of honour and glory. Under capHalhtn labour 
and personal characler. You have prosluced more— we , ^ , 

ceive more, and live as best you can. Nobody ..r.ii 

lo know you. You work for Ihe capilaHsIs, you enre • 

what do you expect? Thai is why they hired y®'*' 
should enrich the exploiters. If you not 

•" of the unemployed and gel along as bes y 
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shall find olhers who ore more Iractablc." That is why people's 
labour is not valued very highly under capitalism Under such 
conditions, of course, Ihcre can be no room for a Stakhanov move- 
ment But things are dilTerenl under the Soviet system Here the 
working man is held in esteem. Here he works not for the exploit- 
ers, but for himself, for his class, for society Here the woiking 
man cannot feel neglecled and alone- On the contrary, the man 
who works feels himself a free citizen of his coiinlry, a public 
figure, in a way. And if he works well and gives society his best— 
he is a hero of labour, and is covered with glory. Obviously, the 
Stakhanov movement could have arisen only under such condi- 
Ilona. 

3. \Vc must regard as the third source of the Stakhanov move- 
ment the (act that wc have a modern technique The Stakhanov 
movement Is organically bound up with the modern technique 
Without the modern technique, without the modern mills and 
(aetories, without the modern machinery, the Slaklsanov movement 
could not have arisen. Without modern technique, technical stand- 
ards might have been doubled or trebled, but not more And if 
the Stakharvovites have raised technical standards (ive and six 
limes, that means that they rely entirely on Ihe modern technique. 
It thus follows that the industrialization of our couniry, ihe recon- 
struction of our ndlls and (actortes, the tniroduclton of modern 
technique and modern machinery, was one of the causes that gave 
rise to the Stakhanov movement. 

4. But raoilcrn technique alone will not carry you very far. 
Yon may have first-class technique, first-class milts and factories, 
but if you have not the people c.-tpablc of harnessing that technique, 
you will find that your tcchntqwe Is just . bare technique. For 
modern technique to produce results, people are required, cadres 
of woiking men and women capalilc of taking charge of the 
technique and advancing it. The birth and growth of the Stakhanov 
movement means that such cadres have already appc.ircd among 
the working men and women of our country. Some two years ago 
the Pally dcclaicd that in bnihVmg new mills -anil factories and 
supplying mir enlerpriscs with modern machine) y, we h.sd per- 
formed only half of the job. TIic Parly then declared that en- 
thusiasm for the construction of new facloTtes must be supple* 
menled by enthusiasm for mastering these factories, that only in 
Ihis way could the Job be completed !l Is nbvinus that the master- 
ing o( this new technique and the gmwlti of new cadiCs iiave been 
proceeding during these two years. 11 is now clear IhnI we already 
have sneh cadres. It is obvious that Wilhniit such cadres, without 
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llicif ntw pcolilc, wc would nenr havt had a Srakhanoa mow 
mcnl. Hence (lie new people, working men and women, who hav 
raajlfrcd Ihc new fechnique conjiilulc Ihf force lhal haa ahape 
and advanced Ihe Sl.'ikhanov movement. 

Such are the conditions that gave rise to and advanced th 
Stakhanov movement. 


3. NEW PEOPLE— NEW TECHNICAL STANDARDS 

1 Imve said lhal llie Slakhanov movement developed not gradual- 
ly, but like an explosion, as If it had broken through some sort of 
dam. It is obvious that it had |o overcome cerlain barriers. Some- 
body was hindering it. somebody was holding it baek;flnd then, 
having gathered strength, the Stakhanov movement broke through 
these barriers and swept over the country. 

What was wrong? Who exactly was hindering it? 

It was Ihe old technical standards, and the people behind these 
standards, lhal were hindering It. Several years ago our engineers, 
technical workers, and business managers drew up certain lechnieal 
standards, adapted to Ihe lechnieal backwardness of our working 
men and women. Several ye.ars have elapsed since then. During Ihls 
period people have grown and .acquired lcchnlc.al knowledge. But 
the technical statul.ards have remained unchanged. Of course, these 
standards have now proved out of dale for our new people. Every- 
body now abuses the existing tcchnica! standards. Rut, afler alJi 
they did not fall from Ihe skies. And Ihe point Is not that these 
technical standards were set loo low at Ihc lime when they were 
drawn up. The point is primarily that now, when these standards 
have already become antlqintcd, ailempts are made to defend them 
as modern standards. People cling lo Ihe technical ^‘‘"^*!**^”t** 
of our working men and women, guiding themselves by In * uc 
wardness. basing themselves on this backwardness, an ma e 
finally reach a pitch when people bepn lo prelend bac JJ 
Dill what is to be done If Ihis backnsrdncss h hreoming a ining 
of ihe past? Are we really going lo worship our , 

mra it into «n iron, a ftll.hf Whal i, In ba ■Jona If Ilia . 

men and women have already managed i..,-hniciil 

technical knowledge? ^^^.at is to be done If the «« 
standards no longer correspond lo realdy, an ^ ^ 

and women have already managed In ", ® 
or tenfold? Have we ever taken an oath of loya y ‘y 

ness? It to me we- tmve not. have eomrodes? |f 
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era! laughter.] Did we ever assume that our working men and 
women would remain backward forever? We never did, did we? 
(Geneml iouyhfer.] Then what is tbe trouble? Will we really lack 
the courage to smash the conservatism of certain of our engineen 
and technicians, to smash the old traditions and standards and 
allow free scope to the new forces of the working class? 

People lalkabout science Tljeysay Ihalthe data of science, the 
data contained in technical liandbooks and instructions, contradict 
tbe demands of the Slakhanoviles for new and higher technical 
standards. But whal kind of science are they talking about? The 
data of science have always been tested by practice, by experience. 
Science which has severed contact with practice, with experience — 
what sort of science is that? If science were the thing it is rep- 
resented to be by certain of our conservative comrades, it would 
have perished for humanity tong ago. Science is called science just 
because it does not recogntre fetishes, just because it does not fear 
to raise its hand against the obsolete and antiqunled, and because 
it lends an attentive ear to the voice of experience, of practice. If 
ll were otherwise, we would have no science at all; we would have 
no astronomy, say. and would still have to get along with the out- 
worn system of Plolemy; we would have no biology, and would 
still be comforting ourselves with the legend of the creation of man: 
we would have no chemisiry. and would still have to gel along 
with the auguries of the alchemists. 

That is why I think that mir engineers, technical workers, and 
business managers, who have already managed to fall a Fairly long 
distance behind the Stakhanov movement, would do welt if they 
ceased to cling to the old technical standards and readjusted their 
work in a real scientific manner to the new way, the Stakhanov way. 

Very well, we shall be told, but what about technical standards 
in general? Does industry need them, or can we gel along wilhoul 
any standards at all? 

Some say that we no longer need any technical standards. That 
is not true, comrades. More, it H stupid Without technical stand- 
ards, planned economy is impossible. Technical standards are, 
moreover, necessary in order to help the masses who have fallen 
behind to catch up with the more advanced. Technical standards 
arc a great regulating force which organizes the masses of the 
workers in the factories around the advanced elements of the 
working chss. Wc therefore need technical standards; not those, 
however, that now exist, but higher ones. 

Olhers say that we need Irrhniral standards, but that they must 
immediately be raised to the level of the achievements of people 
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like Slnklianov, Busygin, the Vinogradovas, and Ihe others. Thai 
U also not true. Such standards would be nnreal at the present fime, 
since working men and women with less technical knowledge than 
Stakhanov and Busygin could not fuUi! these standards. We 
need lechnIcaJ standards somewhere between the present technical 
standards and those acliievcd by people like Stakhanov and Busy- 
gin. Take, for example, Maria Demchenko, tlie well-known “five- 
hundreder" in sugar beet. She ,*)rhieved a harvest of over 500 cent- 
ners of sugar beet per hectare Can this achievement be made the 
standard yield for tlje whole of sugar beet production, say, In the 
Ukraine? No, it cannot It is too early to speak of lhal, Marb 
Demchenko secured over SOO centners from one hectare, whereas 
Ihe average sugar heel harvest this year in the Ukraine, for instance, 
is 130 or 132 centners per hectare The dilTerence, as you see. 
is not a small one. Can wc set the standard of sugar beet yield 
at 400 or 300 centners? Every expert in this field says that this 
cannot be done yet. Evidently, the standard yield per hectare for 
the Ukraine in 1030 must be set at 200 or 250 centners. And this 
is not a low standard, for if it were fulfilled it might give us twice 
as much sugar ns we got in I03.r The same must be said of 
Industry. Stakhanov exceeded Ihe existing standard of oulpiil ten 
limes or even more, I believe. To declare this aeJnevement the 
new technical standard for all pneumatic drill operators would be 
unwise. Obviously, a standard must be set somewhere between Ihe 
existing technical st.mdard and lhal achieved by Comrade Sta- 
khanov. 

One thing, at any rate, is clear; the present technical standards 
no longer correspond to reality; they have fallen behind and be- 
come a brake on our industry; and in order that there shall be no 
brake on our industry, (hey must be replaced by new, higher tech- 
nical standards New people, new’ limes — new technical standards 


4. IM.MEDIATE TASKS 

What are our immediate tasks from the standpoint of Ihf 
interests of the Stakhanov movement? 

In order not to be diffuse, let us reduce the matter to two im- 
ruediate tasks. , , , „ 

First The task Is to liclp the Slakhanovifes to further cfcrcwp 
the Stakhanov movement and to spread It In all 
throughout all the regions and districts of the U.SS.B. That 
the one hand. And on the other hand, Ihe task is to enrb all I 
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elements among the business managers, engineers, and technical 
workers who obstinately cling |o the old. do not want to advance, 
and systematically hinder the development of the Stakhanov 
movement. The StaWhanoviles alone, of course, cannot spread 
the Slaktianov movement in its full scope over the whole face 
of our country. Our Parly organizations nuisl lake a hand in this 
matter and help the Stakhanoviles to consummate the movement. 
In this respect the Donclz regional organization has undoubtedly 
displayed great initiative. Good work is being done in this direc- 
tion by the Moscow and Leningrad regional organizations. But 
what about the other regions? Tliey, apparently, are still “getting 
started.” For instance, wc someliow hear nothing, or very little, 
from the Urals, atthnugh, ns you know, (he Urals is a vast indus- 
tiial centre. The same must bo said of Wcsleni Siberia and the 
Kiuhas, where, to all appearanet's, they have not yet managed 
to “get started." However, wc need have no doubt that our Party 
organizations will take a hand in IhU mailer and help the Sta- 
khanovites to overcome their difficulties As to the other aspect 
of the matter — (lie curbing of the obstinate conservatives among 
Ihe business managers, cngiiiccis and lechnica) workers— things 
will be a liltic more compliealerl. Wc shall have in Ihe first place 
to persuade these conservative clcmeals in industry, persuade them 
in n patient and comradely manner, ol the progressive nature of 
the Stakhanov movement iind of Ihe iicecssity of readjusting them- 
selves to the Stakhanov way. And if persuasion docs not help, 
more vigorous measures will have to he adopted T.ike, for instance, 
the People’s Commissariat of Rniivvays. In the central apparatus 
of that Commissariat there was until recently a group of professors, 
engineers, .and other cvpcris — among them Communists— who 
assured everybody lliat a commercial speed of 13 or H kilometres 
per hour was a limit that could not lie cveeeded without contra- 
dicting “the science of railway operation “ Tliis was a fairly 
aulhoritativo group, vvim preached their vicw.s in vcrb.vl .and 
printed form, issued instructions lo the v.arinus departments of 
the People’s C/Ommissari.vl of Railways, and in general were the 
“dictators of opinion" in the Iraffic departments. Wc, who arc 
not experts in this sphere, basing ourselves on llic suggestions of 
a number of practical workersontherailways, on our part assured 
these aulhorilalive professors that 13 or 14 kilometres could not 
be the limit, and that if mailers were organired in a certain way 
this limit could be cstended. In reply, this group, instead of heed- 
vug ■fne voice oT cspericnce and practice and revising their attitude 
lo the mnlter. launched into a fight agninvl the progressive ele- 
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menu on the railways and still further intensified the propagar-*- 
of their conservative views. Of course, we had to give th 
esteemed individuals a light lap on the jaw and very poHl 
remove them from the central appamtus of the People’s Comm 
sariat of Railways. [Appfaase.l And what is the result? We nc 
have a commercial speed of 18 and tO kilometres per hour, fd 
ptause.] It seems to me, comrades, that at the worst we shall ha 
to resort to this method in other branches of our nntionat eeoi 
oray as well— that is. of course. If the ilubhorii conservatives 
not cease interfering and pulling spokes in the wheels ot the Sli 
khanov movemenl. 

Second. In the ease of those business esecutivea, engineers an 
technicians who do not want to hinder the Stakhanov movemenl 
who sympaJbIre with tl>l» movement, hut have not yel betn 
to rradjusl llicmselves and assume the lead of the Stakhanm 
movement, the task fs to help them readjust Ihrmseives and lake 
the lead of the Sinkhnnov mnvrmrnl. f must say. romradt-i, that 
we have quite a f«w such htislness excctitives, engineers and leeh> 
nfciani. And If we help these comrades. Ihere will undoubtedly 
be still more of them. 

t think tlial If we fulfil these tasks, the Stakhanov movement 
wlff develop (o Its full scope, will embrace every region and district 
of our eouniry, and will show us mlraeics of new achievements. 


5. A FEW MOftE WORDS 

A few words regarding the prrvnt ron/erence, reganlinf Its 
tlgnincance, Unln taught us lhal only lurh leaders tan be real 
ttolshevlk leaders as know not only how |o letch the woriert 
and peasants but a1»o how |o learn from them. Cerlsln notsh«»i^» 
were not pleased with these words of Unln’i, Hut lififory has 
shoivn Ihif I.m{n was one handrerl per eent rf|ht lo this firl' 
also. And. Indeed, millions of working people, workers and pens- 
ants, labour, live and itnJjgfe. Who ean doubt Ibnt lb«e peop.e 
do nol lire in vain. that, thing and iJro«JIng, these people acfiimii- 
bJe vast praeUeal etnefleoce? Cars ll b* dnubtett Ihit 
seem Ibis experience esnnol l<o regifd^d as real leaders? /fence, 
»e bxdecs. nt thr. Diitv and the govrenment must rvd only Ua>u 
the workers, hot also learn from them. I ihsll tui( imiferlake I 
sJeny that too the members c/ the petveni eon/rrmee hsv« featnoi 
aemetbing here at this eoflfereoee from the leaders of 
meet Pat Beilher on It U deoW that we. the leaders ot th^ g^ 
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erntneni, have learned a great deal from you, the Stakhanoviles, 
(he members of this conference. Well, comrades, thanks for the 
lesson, many thanksi [Loud applaitie.] 

Finally, two words about how it would be fitting to mark this 
conference. Wc liere in tltc presidium have conferred and have 
decided that this conference between the leaders of the govern* 
men! and the leaders of the Stakhanov movement must be marked 
in some way. Weil, we have come to the decision that a hundred 
or a hundred and twenty of you will have to be recommended 
for the highest distinction. 

Voices: Quite right. [Loud apptoase.] 

Slaiin: If you approve, comrades, that is what we shall do. 
[The eonference occords a stormy ovation to Conicnde htalin. 
TAtfnrferoHs cheers and applause. Greetings are shouted to Comrade 
Stalin, the /endec o/ the Party, from ait parts of the hall. The 
three thousand members of the conference join in singing the pro- 
f«/oc/an hymn, the "Internationale.''] 



ON THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF THE 
U.S.S.R, 

(nCPORT DELIVEHED AT THE EXTBAOWntVARY ElfHITH CONGRESS 
OF SOVIETS OF TIIE NOVEMBER 23. 1936) 


Comrade Stalin's appearance on the rostrum is greeted bij all 
present with loud and prolonged cheers. All rise. Shouts from all 
parts of the hall: "Hurrah /or Comrade Stalint" "Long Hue Com- 
rade Stalint" "Long Hue the Crent Stalint" "Hurrah for the great 
genius. Comrade ’Stalin.^' "Vitudf" "Rot FrotiH’’ "Hurrah for 
Comrade Stalin/’’ 


FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION COMMISSION AND 
ITS TASKS 

Comrades, the Constilulion Commission, whose draft has hecn 
submitted for conskicration to the present Congress, w.is formed, 
ns you know, by special decision of the Sevenlli Congress of 
Soviets of the U.S..S.R. This decision was ndopicd on Fcbnmry fi. 
1035. It reads: 

“I. To amend llte Constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in the direction of: 

•*a) further demnerotuing the electoral system by replac- 
ing not entirely equal suffrage by equal 
elections by direct elections, .and the open ballot by the * 

“b) giving more precise dcrmilion to the social '’"J* 
omic ba.i. of liic CoiMlillilion by '■""“"’"V „ ho 
info oo„for„,ily ,vill, ibe p.ncnl rcbilion o o b... f"™ n » 
U.S.S.R, llhe ;™iio„ of » ocw. SocM' ” 

n.ion of 11,0 kolok oln«, Iby yWory of be 
syslcin, llie ron.iilidation of SocialisI propo fy ■ 

Soviet society, and so on). , .. 

■■2. To on join Ibo Control Eyccn'l- Con.nn^oo 
Union of Sovlol Sooinll..! Kopnbbo. In ol.r!^.- . . 


Union of Noviei Aociaim .»r.— - - aiu«iid‘-d 

Commission which shall t>c Insiruc « ^ P prlticij'kJ 

leM of the Cnnsliintion in aceonlance with ine r 

no 
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indicated in Clause I nnd lo submit it for approval to a 
Session of the Central Executive Committee of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Itepubhcs. 

“3. To conduct the next ordinary elections of the organs 
of Soviet government in the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub* 
lies on tlie basis of the new cleclorai system.’’ 

This was on February C, 1035 Tlie day after this decision was 
adopted, le., February 7, 1935, Ibe First Session of the Central 
Cu-culivc Cnmmillee of the USSR met and, in pursuance of 
the decision of the Seventh Congress of Soviets of the USS.R., 
Vet up 0 Constitution Commission consisting of 31 persons. It 
■nstruelcd the Constitution Commission to prepare a draft of an 
amended Cnnslilution of the USSR 

Such were the formal grounds and instructions of the supreme 
body of the U.S-S R. on the basis of which the work of the Con* 
vlitulion Commission was lo proceed 

Thus, the Conslilutlon Commission was to introduce changes 
In Ihe Constitution now in force, which was adopted Jn 1974, 
liking into account tlie changes in Ihe direction of Socialism 
which have been brouglil al>oul in Ihe life of tlie U.S.S.R. in the 
period from 1034 to the present day 

ii 

CIUNCns IN THE i.lFE OF THE U S.S R IN THE PERIOD 
FROM 1921 TO 1939 

What are the changes in Ihe life of the U.S.S R that have been 
brouRht about in the period from 1924 to 1936 and which Ihe 
Constitution Commission was to rcllccl in its Draft Cnnslilution? 

Wiat is tlie essence of these changes? 

What was the situation in 19247 

That was the first period of Ihe New Economic Policy, when 
•he Soviet government permillcd a certain revival of capitalism 
while taking all measures to develop Socialism; when it calculated 
*10 securing, in Ihe course of coinpclilion between the two systems 
of economy — the capitalist system nnd the Socialist system — the 
preponderance of the Socialist system over the capitalist system. 
The task was lo consolidate the position of Socialism in the course 
of this competition, lo achieve Ihe elimination of the capitalist 
elements, and to consummate the victory of the Socialist system 
9s the fundamental system of Ihe national economy. 
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Our InduJlry, parHcolarty heavy induslry, prcscnfccl an unenvf- 
nhle plcltirc ol lli.il lime. True, it was being gradually restored, 
but it had not yet raised lit output to anyKherc near fhe pre-war 
level. II was b.isc(l on Ihc old. backward, and insufficient tech- 
nlquc. Of course, it w.is developing in Ihe dirpclion of Socialism, 
The Socialist sector of our industry at that time accounted for 
about 80 per cent of the whole. ItuI ilic capilatlst sector still con- 
trolled no less than 20 per cent of induslry. 

Our agriculture presented a still more unsightly picture. True, 
Ihe landlord class had already been eliminated, but, on the other 
hand, the agricultural capitalist class, the kulak class, still repre- 
sented a fairly considerable force. On Ihe whole, agriculture at that 
lime resembled a boundless ocean of small individual peasant 
farms with backward, medi»v.ij technical ctjuipmenl. Jn /his ocean 
there existed, in tlicfonn of isolated small dots and islets, collective 
farms and state farms which, slriclly speaking, were not yet of 
any considerable significance in our national economy. The col- 
teetrre farms and state farms were weak, whife the tufat tras tlW 
strong. At that lime we spoke not of eliminating the kulaks, bul 
of reslrlcUng them. 

The same must be said about our country’s trade. The Socialist 
sector in trade represented some 50 or 60 per cent, not more, while 
all Ihe rest of the field was occupied by merchants, profilecrs, 
and Ollier private traders. 

Such was the picture of economic life in our country in I9»h 

What Is the situation now, in 1936? 

At that time we were in the first period of the New Economc 
Policy, Ihe beginning of NEP, Ihe period of a certain revival o 
capitalism; now, however, we are In Ihe last period of NEP, the 
end of NEP. the period of the complete tiquidation of capllalism 


in all spheres of the national economy. 

Take the fact, to begin with, that during this period our industry 
has grown into a gigantic force. Now it ran no longer * 
as weak and technically ill-equipped. On Ihe contrary, s 
based on new rich, modern technical equipmenl. wllh » 
developed heavy Industry and an even more deve ope ma 
building induslry. Bui the most imporlanl thing Is Mint 
has been banislied entirely from the sphere of 0“^ 
the Sociafist form of production now Mds undivided " 

sphere of our Induslry. The fact that In vo utiie o . P 
present Socialist Industry exce«l, pre-war Industry more than »evr 
fold cannot be regarded os a minor detail. U 

In Ih. ,pher, of .gricnltorf. ln,Knd oI III, can «l 
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individual peasant farms, with their poor technical equipment, and 
a strong kulak InOuence, we now have mechanized production, 
conducted on a scale larger than anywhere else In the world, with 
up-to’date technical equipment, la the form of an all-embracing 
system of collective farms end stale farms. Kverybody knows 
that the kulak class in agriculture has been eliminated, while 
the sector ol small individual peasant farms, with its backward, 
medisval technical equipment, now occupies an insigniilcant place; 
its share in agriculture as regards crop area does not amount to 
more than two or three per cent. We must not overlook the fact 
that the cnltecllve farms now have at (heir disposal 31G.OOO tractors 
with a total of 5.700,000 horse power, and, together with the state 
farms, over 400,000 tractors, with a lolai of 7,580,000 horse power. 

As for the country's trade, (he merchants and profiteers have 
been banished entirely from this sphere. All trade is now in the 
bands of the state, the cooperative societies, and the collective 
farms. A new, Soviet trade — trade without prolilecrs, trade without 
capitalistwhas arisen and developed. 

Thus the complete victory of the Socialist system in all spheres 
of the national economy is now a fact- 

And what docs (his mean? 

It means that the exploitation of man by man has been abol- 
ished, eliminated, while the Socialist ownership of the implements 
and means of production has been established as Ihe unshakable 
foundation of our Soviet society {ProlonQtd applause.] 

As a result of all these changes in Ihe sphere of Ihe national 
economy of the U.S.S.R., we now have a new, Socialist economy, 
which knows neither crises nor unemployment, which knows 
neither poverty nor ruin, and which provides our citizens will) 
every opportunity to lead a prosperous and cultured life. 

Such, in the main, are the changes which have taken place 
in the sphere ol our economy during the period from 1924 to 1936. 

In conformity with these changes in Ihe economic life of the 
U-S.S R., the class situclure of our sfwiety has also changed. 

The landlord class, as you know, had .alreody been eliminated 
3-s a result of the victorious conclusion of the Civil War. As for the 
other exploiting classes, they have shared Ihe fate of the landlord 
class. The capitalist class in the sphere of industry has ceased lb 
«sist. The kiil.ik class in Ihe sphere of agricitllure has ceased to 
exist. And the merchanls and profiteers in the sphere of trade have 
ceased to exist. Thus alt the exploiting classes have now been 
“ihTPitTiated. 

There remains the working class. 
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There remains (lie peasant class 

There remains {Jie intelligentsia. 

But it would be a mistake to think that these social group 
have undergone no change during this period, that they haw 
remained the same as they were, say, in the period of cnpilalism. 

Take, for example, the working class of the US.S.B. By lord 
of habit, it is often called the prolelarinl. But what Is the prolctar' 
jal? The proletariat is a class hcre/i of Jlje Jnslrumenls and meaM 
of production, under un eronuniic system in winch the instnimeiiU 
and means of production belong to the capitalists and in which tlic 
capitalist class eiplolts ihc pruleluriut. The prolcinrial Is a class 
esploitcd by the capilniisis Ihil in our country, ns you know, the 
capitalist class tins atready iK-en climinnlcd, and the instrumenti 
and means of prndiiciinn have been taken from the ropllallsli 


and ItansfcrriHl In tlic stale, of svlitcti the leading force is the work* 
Ing class. Consrtiiientiv. there is no longer a capitalist clas* which 
could cxjilolt Ihc working class, tionsciincnily, our working ctiiss, 
far from being liercfl of the iiisiriinu'nis and mrans of producllon. 
on the contrary, possesvs llitm jointly with tlie whole propfe. And 
since li possesses them, and ll»e capltniist class has heen ethrslnalfd. 
afl possitjKIty of the working cl.iss bring rsploited (s prcrhitlwl 
Tills being Ihe case, can our working class be called Ibe prnlrlnfial? 
Clear/y, it cannot Marx said Ihaf if lliv prolctarlaf Is in ciMWi' 
pate itself, it must crush the ropllnlist class, lake Ihe Inslruriicnli 

• and means of prothiclioii from Ihe capilalisis. and fll*«lJsh Ih'isf 
conditions of prosliiclion which give rise to the proletariat, Tjui 
it be wJd Ihal Ihr working clast of Ihr UJ>.S.n. has nlrcn.ly bmiiBM 
aliout these rondtlums for lit emanclpallnn? lJm|iiesllon/ibly. th ' 
can and must I>c said. And wliat sloes this mean? Tlds mrans IM 
Ihe proletariat of the U.S.S.II. hat l»ren irnnsfnrmesl Into an rrtllrr * 
new elass. Into Ibe working clast of Ibe USSIl. wlilrh b.ss ilio 
Islied Ihe capilalLsI economic tystem. winch has eslablufird 
5ioeblist ownertliip of the inttrucneiils and meant of pfwlurllon 
and it directing SoticI WK-irly along the road fo Commirnlun 

As you see, Ihe working flats of the IJ.S.S.fl. is an rnlirrly new 
working efass, a working cfatt emancipafed from erplohal >n, ' 
tike of which the hi»lory of mankind has netrr known fieforr 

* Let us flats fin la the tjueslJt/n of ihe peatanUy. ft is rm 

to say llial ll«- peasanity it a chts of sm.ill tWMUifrti. wUh J" 
memhets alomuni. srsflerrO over the face of the wnd ' 

away in isolation on tben tmall farms with Ibeir har w.io ' 
rsicat eipjlproent. Ibaf lliry are.tl.**et In private broficHf 
nijUilted with ifnpfinily by lattdfords. kulaks, itirffhanls. P 
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iteers, usurers, and the like. And, indeed, in capitalist concilries 
the peasnnliy, it we lake il in (lie mass, is precisely Midi a dnss. 
Can it be said that our presenMuy pcassinlry. the Soviet peasantry, 
taken in the mass, resembles that kind of peasantry'’ No, that can- 
not he said Tlieie K no lon{>cr ■^uch a peasantry in our coutiliy Our 
Soricl pe.isanliy is an entirely new pcasantty In our country lltcre 
arc no longer any landlords and kulaks, increhants and usiiilts 
nlio could exploit Ihc pcas.mts Coi>se<|ucnlly. our peasantry is a 
peasanlry emancipated from esploilation. FuiIIut. Our Soviet 
peasantry, its overwhelming majority, i' a collcctiic farm peasant- 
ry. i-e., it bnscs its work and ssealih not on individual laliimr and 
on haekward tcehnicnl eipiipincni, bill on collective labour and up< 
to-date lechnicnl equipment. Finally, the economy of our peasantry 
Is based, not on private properly, but on collective properly, which 
has grown up on the basis of collcclivc labour 

As you sec, the Soviet peasantry is an entirely new peasant- 
• y. the like of which the history of mankind lios never known 
before. 

Lastly, let us pass on to the question of the intdligenlsia, tn 
llip question ofengineers and leelinicians, of workers on the cullur- 
front, of employees in general, and so on The intclligcnlsia. 
loo. has undergone great changes during this period. It is nu longer 
the old hidebound intelligentsia which tried to place Itself above 
classes, hut which actually, for the most part, served tlic landlords 
ond the cnpilallsts. Our Soviet Inlelligenisia is an entirely new 
intelligenlsia, bound up by its very roots with the working class 
ond the pcasanlry In the first place, the composition of the iiilel- 
liRentsia has changed, People who come from Ihe arislocracy and 
llie bourgeoisie constitute but a small percentage of our SovicI in- 
tcUigcnlsia; 80 to 90 per cent of the SovicI Inlelligenisia are fk'ople 
"ho have come from the working ebss, from the peasantry, or 
from other strata _of the working population. Finally, Ihc very 
naliire of the activilics of the inlelligenisia has changed. Former- 
ly it had to serve the wealthy classes, for it had no aUrrnalivc. 
Today it niusl serve the people, for there are no longer any ex- 
I'WUng classes. And that Is precisely whv U is now an equal mem- 
liT of Suviel society, in which, aide hy side wilh the workers and 
peasants, pulling together wilh them, it is engaged in building tlie 
new, cl.isslcss. Socialist society. 

As you sec, this is an entirely new, working intelligentsia, the 
■kc of vshich you will no! find in any other country on earth. 
Such arc the changes which have taken place during thHi«Tiod 
regards the class structure of Soviet society. 

35-1031 
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Wliat do (licie changes signify? 

Firstly, they signify lhat the dividing lines between the work- 
ing class and Ihe peasantry, and between Ihese classes and the 
Intclligentshi, nre being ohlileratcd, and Ihal the nid class exclu- 
siveness is disappearing. This means flint the distance between 
these social groups Is steadily diminishing. 

Secondly, they signify that the economic contradictions be- 
tween these social groups are declining, are becoming oblilcralcd. 

And lastly, they signify that the jMitilical enniradictions between 
them arc also declining and becoming oblilcralcd. 

Such is the position in regard to Ihe chances In the clan slnic- 
turc of Ihe U.S-S.n. 

Tlic picture of (he cliiingcs in Ihe social life of the [/.S.S.K. 
would be incomplete if u few words were not said about the 
changes in yet another sphere. I have in mind the sphere of no- 
fional relationships in the U.S.S.R. As you know, within the Soviet 
Union there arc about sixty nations, national groups and nalional- 
ities. The Soviet slate is a niulli-nalional state. Clearly, the question . 
of Ihe relations among ihe peoples of the U.S.S.R. cnnnol but be 
one of prime importance for us. 

Tlie Union, of Soviet Socialist Republics, as you know, was 
formed In 1022, at Ihe First Congress of Soviets of the Lf.SS.n. 

It was formed on the principles of equality and voluntary nfillia- 
lion of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. The Consiilulion now In force, 
adopicd in 1024, was the first Constilntion of Ihe U.S.S.n. Thai 
was the period wlicn relations among the peoples had not yel hrtii 
properly adjusted, when survivals of distrust towards llie breal* 
Russians had not yet disappeared, and when ccnlrifugal forces 
still rontiniied to operate. Under those conditions it 'vai necessarj 
to establish fraternal cooperation among the peoples on the 
of economic, political, and military nniltial aid by iiuiliiig lem 
in a single, federated, miilli-nalional slate. TbC Siiviel 
could not but see Ihe difficiillics of this task. It had before J 
iiMSUcccssful experiments of mulli-mdlonal sisles in bourg 
countries. It Iiad before il ibe experiment of old AiisIria Hunxiiry. 
svbich endetf in failure. Neverlhelesv. it resolved lo make ine e 
periment of creating a multi-national stale, for It 
mulli-nalionul stale svbich lias arisen on Ihe basis o 


is bound lo stand every and any lest 

Since then fonricen years have ebpsed. A , • , 

la „porin.a..l. And .'hat dn w. Had? Tl.l. r W to 

Shown beyond a dnulil Ihal the experiment of wy) 

nalional slate based on .Sociallsm'lms been coinplelel) 
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This is the undoubted vieioiy of the Leninist national policy. 
IPro?onj;ed oppfause.) 

How is this victory to be explained? 

Tl)c absence of exploiting classes, which are the principal 
organizers of strife between nations; the absence of exploitation, 
which cultivates mutual distrust and kindles nationalist passions; 
ihe fact that power is in the hands of the working class, which 
is the foe of all enslavement and the true vehicle of the ideas of 
internationalism; the actual practice of mutual aid among the 
peoples in all spheres of economic and social life; and. finally, the 
flourishing national culture of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. culture 
which is national in term and Socialist in content — all these and 
similar factors have brought about a radical change in the aspect 
of Ihe peoples of the U.S.S.R.: their feeling of mutual distrust has 
disappeared, a feeling of mutual friendship has developed among 
them, and thus real fraternal cooperation among Ihe peoples has 
been established within the system of a single federated state. 

As a result, we now have a fully formed mulli-nalional Socialist 
slate, which has stood all tests, and whose stability might well be 
envied by any national state in any part of the world. (Loud 
opplaute,] 

Such are the changes which have taken place during this period 
In the sphere of notfonaf teXations in the 1) S.S.R. 

Such is the sum total of changes which have taken place in the 
sphere of the economic and social-political life of the U.S.S.R. in 
the period from 1924 to 1936. 


Ill 

THE PRINCIPAL SPECIFIC FELATURES OF THE DR-AH' 
CONSTITUTION 

Ilow nre all these changes in the liTe of the U.SS.R. reflected 
in the draft of the new Constitution? 

In other words: What are the principal specills features of 
the Draft Constitution submitted for consideration to the present 
Congress? 

Tile Constitution Commission was instructed to amend Ihe lest 
of the Constitution of 1924. The work of the Constitution Com- 
mission has resulted in a new text of the Constitution, a draft of 
a new CnnslUutifto pS JJhr ILSS.JL In dra/Wz^ the nrw CftO-Uhn- 
tion, the Constitution Commission proceeded from the proposition 
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ll.al a rnn.lltmi^r* mn*l nnf U fonfHtrd wiiti a prosrram. TMi 
inrjn* Uui iJ.rtr h an «-«rnlMl il.ffrffnrr I^Jwprn a pfosram and 
n r*.niIih«!iMti \VI»fr.M a pmstam spraj;., of ifml wl.iffi doo nol 
Jfl I'f fl» d wfiirfi h.»a jrl |o |ir aclitrtrd find won in llic fulurr, 
B coiiUlridion. on llir rmUfarjr. nmi( tpcnk of tfial whifh already 
of Hint wliirti li.i% alrrndy iK-rn arliirvrd and won now, at 
till* pirviit tiMir, A pi»:;rant d.-!»l« mainly willi the fiifnrp. o eon- 
«lillili>itl wllli llir prnriil 

Two r\niiip|."» l.y w.i) nf ittiMtialioii. 

Our JMinlfl oiTiHy ii.)« otmily. In the main, »uccfc«Ied in 

Oflikniii}: I lut rtralrd a Socialid «y»lpm. U., It fut 

filwHil whal MartinU In ollirr wiiril« rail llio first, or lower, 
plmsr of Oiiaiiiiinhii) llriirr, in the main, wc hare already 
Brtilrsnl the flrsl phase of Onnnitmism, Socialism. [Pro/on^J op- 
phiiftr.j The tiiini.-inn-ntal principle of this phase of Communfsa 
(s, nsynti know, llie fi>rmid.t: "l-'ruin e:irh accordinj; to his abilities, 
to each arrordnic to liis worL.~ SlioidJ our Constitution reflect this 
fact. Hu* fuel Ihal .Soci.ilism has l.ecn achirved? Should it be baaed 
nil (his nchiesnneni? Uii<|m')iionably. it should. It should, because 
fur the U..S.S n. Soei.dism iy ssimriliiiig already achieved and von. 

fhtl Soviet srts'irty has not jef reached the higher phase ot 
('.otiiliniulsm. iii sshis-h the ruling priiiripk* svill be Ihe formula: 
"I'rinn mrh arcnnling to Iik aliililM's. to each according to W* 
nopils," tilthoiigli it sris itself ihe «im of ofhics-ing Ihe higher phase 
of Commiinlsin jii the fnliirs*. Can our Constitution he based on the 
/ligluT fihnie of C‘oinin«n»sii», nbtcb does not yet eaisl and which 
lias sHIl to be ocliincsl? No. it cannot, bec.iiMe for Ihe U-S-S.R. 
the higher phase nf Coininunism it somrlliing that has not J^t 
been realised, und svliicli has |o be rcaiizcd in Ihe future. It wnno, 
if it is not to be converted into a program or a declaration o 
fiiliire acbicvenienis . . 

.Such lire iJie limits of oiir Conttilnlion at the present historical 


moment. , 

Tints, the drall of the new GnislitnUon is a sunimarj- ol 
path tliiil has breii Iniversetl, a summary of the gains alrca y 
acliieved. In btlier words. It is llic registration and legislative c 
bodimcnl of what lias already |.ecn achfeverf and won m 
fact. [Loud anf)lmi'<e.] . , 

TJi.nl it Ihe first specific feature of the draft of Ihe new 
Itilion of the U.S.S.R. . ,,«,niiv 

Fiirllier. Tli, coiiililiilion, of bourgroi! counlncs mu J 


table. The main foundation of these 


constilulions consists of the 
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principles of capitalism, of its main pillars: the private ownership 
of the land, forests, factories, works, and ulhcr implements and 
means of production; the cxploilalion of man by man and the 
existence of exploiters and exploited; insecurity for the toiling 
majority at one pole of society, and luxuiy for Ihe non-toiling but 
secure minority at the other pole, etc., etc They rest on these and 
similar pillars of capitalism. Tl>ey reflect them, Ihej embody them 
in law. 

Unlike these, Ihe draft of the new Constitution of the US.SR. 
proceeds from the fact fhal the ciipilalisi system has been liqui* 
dated, and that the Socialist system has triumphed in Ihe U.S.S.R. 
The main foundation of the draft of itie new Constitution of Ihe 
U.SS.n is the principles of Socialism, whose main pillars arc things 
that have already been achieved and rcaiixed; tlie Socialist owner- 
ship of the land, torests. factories, woiks and other instniinents 
and means of production: the abolition of exploitation and of ex- 
ploiting classes; the abolition of poverty for the majority and of 
luxury for Ihe minority: the abolition of unemployment: work as 
an obligation and an honourable duty for every able-bodied citizen, 
In accordance with the formula*, “lie who docs not work, neither 
shall he eat": the right to work, Ihe riglil of every citizen to 
receive guaranteed employment: the right to rest and leisure; Ihe 
right to education, etc., etc. The draft of the new Constilulinn 
rests on these and simil.ar pillars of StH-ialism It rellecls them, (I 
embodies them in law. 

Such is the second specific feature of the draft of Ihe new 
Constitution. 

Further Ilourgeois constitutions tacitly proceed from Ihe prem- 
ise that society consists of antagonistic classes, of classes which 
own wealth and classes which do not own wcatlh: that no matler 
what party comes into power. Hie guidance of society hy Ihe state 
(the dictatorship) must be in the hands of Ihe liourgeoisie: that a 
constitution is needed for the purpose of consol'id.iling a social 
order desired by and Ircnencial to Ihe propertied classes. 

Unlike bourgeois eonstitiitlons. the draft of the new Constitu- 
tion of tl\e U.S.S.R. proceeds from tlic fact Hint there are no longet 
any anlagonislie classes in soeiely; that society rnnsists of two 
friendly cl.sssca, of norkers and peas.anls; Dial it is these cl.isses. 
Hie tahouring classes, that are in power; ttuil llic guid.snee of society 
hy the state (the dictatorship) is in the liands «»f tlie working class, 
the most adsanret! class in society; Ih.-it h conslilnlion is nct-dcsl 
1or ITie purpose of consblidafing a sori.sl order desired hy and 
beneneial to Ihe working people 
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Such is Ihc Ihird specific fealure of the draff of the nex 
Constilulioti. 

Fiirllicr. Dourgcols conslilutions tacitly proceed from thf 
premise tliat nations and races cannot have equal rights, that Ihcrf 
are nations with full rights and nations si-ithoiit full rights, and 
that, in addition, there is a third category of nations or races, for 
example in the colonics, which have even fewer rights than 
the nations without full rights. This means tliat, at botlom. all 
these consliUitlons are nationalistic, i.e., consfitufions of rut/ag 
nations. 


Unlike these constitutions, the draft of the new Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. is, on the contrary, profoundly inlernationalislic. It 
proceeds from the proposition that all nations and races have equal 
rights. It proceeds from the fact that neither difference in colour 
or language, cultural level, or level of polilirnl development, nor 
any other difference between nations and races, can serve ai 
grounds for justifying national tnequalily of rights, It procretis 
from (he propositfon that all nations and races, frrespeetisr of 
their past and present position, irrespective of Ihclr strengih or 
weakness, should enjoy equal rights in all spheres of the economic, 
social, politic.'il and cultural life of society. 

Such is the fourtli spccitlc feature of the draft of the neff 
Constitution. 

The fifth specific fealure of the draft of the new Conslilutinn 
is its consistent and thoroughgoing demorralism. From the stand- 
point of democratism bourgeois constiliilions may l»e diviilrd into 
two groups: One group of consliluUons openly denies, or nclually 
nullinrs, the equality of riglils of cillrrns and democmlle liberltr^ 
Tlie other group of ronstHutions readily neerpls, and even ndvrr* 
lises, democratic principles, hut at the same time It m.akes rfscf 
vations and provides for rrslriclions which iillcriy imilil.ile 
democratic rights and liberties. Tlicy .speak of eqti.il .siifTr-age a 
hU citiiens, but at the same lime limit it by midealisl.rdiirali"ns . 
and even propi-rly qu-slifications. They speak of fqu.it riglil' “ 
citizens, but at the same lime they make the rr-servafion that 
does not apply to women, or applies to them only In p.nrt. An* 


on and so forth. 

What distinguishes the draft of the new Consllliition o ‘ 

U.S.S.n. is the fact that it Is free from such resersalions oft'l ^ , 

tions. For it. there exists no division of cilirens [n o nc *’ 
passive ones; for It. ill cltirens ire ifllve. It does - 

any difference In rights ax between men and women, 
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and "non-residcnls,'* properlied and properlyless, educated and 
uneducated. For it. all ciiirenshave equal rights. It is not properly 
slalus, not national origin, nol sei. nor ofRce, hut persona! ability 
and personal labour, that determines the position of every citizen 
in society. 

Lastly, there is still one more specific feature of the draft of the 
new Constitution. Bourgeois constitutions usually confine them- 
selves to slating the formal rights of citizens, without bothering 
about the conditions for the eiercise of these riglits. about the 
opportunity of exercising them, about the means by ruhirh they 
can he c.xercised. They spc.ak of the equality of cilizciis, but forget 
lh.it there rannot be real equality between employer and workman, 
between landlord and peasant, if the former possess wealth and 
political weight in society while the latter are deprived of both— if 
the former are exploiters while the latter ore exploited. Or again: 
Ihey speak of freedom of speech, assembly, and Ihe press, but 
forget that all these liberties may be merely a hollow sound for the 
working class, if Ihe latter cannot liave access to sinlnble premises 
for metlings, pood printing shops, a sufficirnl quantily of printing 
paper, etc 

What distinguishes Ihe draft of the new Constitution Is the 
fael that it does not confine Itself to staling Ihe formal rights of 
citizens, bill stresses the guaranleev of these rights, the means by 
which these rights can be exercised. It docs nol merely proclaim 
equality of rights (or citizens, but ensures it by giving legislative 
emhodimenl to llic f.acl that Ihe regime of esploltalion has been 
abolished, to Hie fart llmt the citizens have been emancipated from 
all explollalion. It does not merely proclaim llic right to work, but 
ensures it by ginng legrstalive eiiil»odlinent to the f.iet that there 
are no crUos in Soviet society, and that unemployment has been 
abnlishcd. It dfiex not mercl.v pioclaim democratic liberties, but 
legislatively ensures them by providing definite material resources. 
It is clepr, therefore, that Ihe democratism of Ihe draft of the new 
Constitution is not the "ordinary” and “universally recognized” 
democratism in the abstract, Iwl Soeiofi’xf demucralism. 

These are Ihe principal specific features of the draft of Ihe new 
Consliiuiion of the L’..S.S.R. 

This Is the way the draft of the new Con'tvtnliun refiects the 
progress and changes that have been brought about in Ihe eeon- 
uuiic and social-polifical life of Ibe U.S.SB. in Ihe period frorn 
>924 to 1936. . 
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IV 


BOURGEOIS CRITICISM OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION 


A few words about bourgeois criticism of llie Draft Coiisli-. 
liilioii. 

TIip question of the alliludc of Ihc foreign bourgeois press to- 
wards the Draft Constitution is undoubtedly of some interest In- 
asmuch as the foreign press reflects the public opinion of the vari- 
ous sections of the population of bourgeois countries, we cannot ig* 
nore its criticism of tlie Draft Constitution. 


The first reaction of the foreign press to (he Draft Constitution 
was expressed in a definite tendency — to hush up the Draft Consti- 
tution. I am referring here to the most reactionary press, the fascist 
press. This group of critics thought it best simply to hush up the 
Draff Conslilution and to pretend that there Is no such Draft, and 
never has been. It may be said that silence is not criticism. Bol 
that is not true. The mcliiod of keeping silence, ns a special mrlliod 
of ignoring things, is also n form of criticism— a stupid and rldlen' 
lous form, it Is true, but a form of criticism, for all that, 
onil applattte.] But (heir silence svas of no nv.-iD. In the end they 
were obliged to open the valve and to inform the world that, sail 
though It may be, a Draft Constitution of the U.S.S.R. docs esish 
and not only does it exist but it Is beginning to exercise a perrlcloin 
Influence on people’s minds. Nor could it be otherwise: for, afier 
all, there is such a thing as public opinion in ll«c world, thef^ 5' 
reading public, living people, who want to know the facts, and o 
hold them in the vise of deception for long is qiiile impossible, e- 


roptinn does not carry one far — . 

The second group of critics admUs that there really Is sue ' 
a thing as a Draft Cniistilntinii, but considers that (lie draft Is no «' 
much interest, because it is really not a Draft Constltnlion b» o 
scrap of p.Tp«T, an empty promise, witli tin* ide.i of I*'’, ‘’’JV'J’c o 
certain mantruvre to deceive people. And llicy add Ih.st Ihe • ' ' 

(oiildnot prwluci' a |»eller draft, l^ecansl* the H-S-S R R'*" 
slate, but only a geographical concept Igeperol hwj/derj, an* s 
it Is not a state, its Constitution cannot be a real 
lypieal representative of this group of critics iv 
appear, (lie German scmi-oflicinl organ, Priiltclie I P 
Polilisehe KorresfjondrnT. Tins |oiirnal bluntly di-cbrei , 

Draft (:<)nstiliilioii of (lie Is an empty promise, « 

a “Putemkin village." ft iinliesilalingly rbrlares that lt»c _ ^ 
not a stale, that the U.S3R. "is nothing more nor 
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siriclly defined geographical concept” \general laughter], and lhal 
ill view of this, the Constitution of the U.S.S.Fl. cannot be regarded 
as a reai constitution. 

What can one say about such critics, so-caticd? 

Ill one of his tales the gTC.il nossian wiiter Shclu-diin portrays 
a pig-headed official, very narrowminded and obtuse, but scif-con- 
lident and rcaloiis to the extreme. Aflcn- this bureaucrat had cstab* 
iished “order «nd ti-.inqiiiilily” in the region “under his charge,” 
liaving exterminated tlKnisamls of its inh.ibil.anis and liuriied 
doi\n scores of towns in the process, he looked around him, and 
on the horizon espied America — a country little known, of course, 
where, it appears, there are lilierlies of some sort or oilier wliich 
serv'e to agitate the people, and where the slate is adininkicred in a 
diirercnl way. The liurcauciat espied Aineric.a aiul liecnine indig- 
nant: What country is tliat, how did it gel there, by what right 
docs it exist? \Laugliler and applaute.] Of course, it whs diseoverwl 
uccldctilally several centuries ago. but couldn’t it be shut up ngnin 
'0 that not a gl'ost of it remains? |f»cnem/ hughter.] TJiere- 
upon ho wrole an order: "Shut America up again!" [Cenernl 
tiuigltler.] 

It sosmislo me that the gcntlemenof the Peuttehe Diplomaliseh’ 
I*olilUche Korresfiomleitz and Shchedrin’s Iniieaurriil are ns like 
as two peas. {Laughter and applatne.l The U.S S R has long liccn 
an eyesore to these gcnllcmcn. For nineteen years llie U.S.S.R. has 
stood like a beacon, spreading the spiiit of rmnncipalion among 
Ihe working class all over tlie world and rousing tlie fury of the 
enemies of tlie working class. And II turns out tlial this U.S.S.R. 
not only exists, but is even growing: Is not only growing, but is c'cn 
flourishing; and is not only noHrisliing, Iml is e»cn composing a 
draft of a new Constitnlinn, a ilnifl wliicii is stirring tlie minds 
and inspiring tlie oppressed classes with nesv Iiope. [.lp/ifnii«e.l 
How can tlie gciilleinvn of Ihe German semi-uriicial organ be nny- 
ll'ing but indignant after this? Wlial s«»rl of comilry is tins? — they 
howl; hy what riglil docs it exist? ICenerat laughter.] And if it was 
discovered in October 1917, why can’t it be shut np again so lhal 
"ol 0 ehnsl of it remains? 'riicrcupon they resolved: Sliut the 
U.S.S.R. up again; proclaim |rt»t»licly that the U S.S.R.. ns a slate, 
does not exist. Hint the ll.SJJ.n. is nolliiug liut a mere geographical 
cuncepll [(ic/iemf /oMpfi/cr.] 

In writing his order to shut America op again, Shche<)rin‘s bu- 
reaucrat. despite all Ids oIilusCDcss csinctsl some sense of reality 
hy adding to himself; “However, ft seems lhal same is not in my 
powxr.” (floors of laughter and applause.] 1 do not know whether 
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Ihe (fcnUcmfn of Ihe German wml^f/lclal organ are endowed whi 
wifflrlenl Inteltigence to tutf>ect that— while, of coorw. they can 
"ifiul Mp' llili or that country on paper-speaking seriously, how 
errr, "same h not In tlidr power. {Roars of lavghttr and ap- 
plause.) 

Ax for the Conslitutinn of the U-S.S. 11. heing an empty promise, 
fl "I’olcmkin vlll.igr,’’ etc., I would like to refer to a number of 
estahliilied facts which s{ieak for themselres. 

In 1017 the peoples of the U.S.S.n. owlhrew the bourgeoisie 
and cslaltlished the dlci.'itnrship of the proletariat, established a 
Soviet government. Tills Is a fact, not a promise. 

Further, the Soviet government eliminated the landlord class 
and transferred to llie peasants over 150,000.000 hectares of former 
landlord, government, and monasterial lands, over and above the 
lands which were already in the possession of the peasants. This is 
8 fnrt, not a promise. 

Further, the Soviet government expropriated the capitalist class. 

look away their banks, factories, railways, and other implerocnls 
and means of production, declared these to be Socialist property, 
and placed al the head of these enterprises the best tnemben 
of the working class. This 1$ a fact, not a promise. IPro/eiyed 
applause.) 

Further, having organized Industry and agriculture on ne*. 
Socialist lines, with a new technical base, the Soviet fovemment 
has lod.'iy allnined a position where agriculture in the U.S.S.R. u 
producing one and a half limes as much as was produced in pre* 
war times, where industry is producing seven limes more than was 
produced in pre-war times, and where the national income bos in- 
creased fourfold compared with pre-war times. All these are facts, 
not promises. [Prolonged applause.) 

Further, the Soviet government has abolished itnemploymen . 
ha.s introduced the right to work, the right to rest and leisure, t « 
right to educ.nnon, has provided better material, and cultural con 
ditions for the workers, peasants and intelligentsia, and h.is ensurt 
the introduction of universal, direct and equal suffrage wit sw 
ballot for its citizens. All these are facts, not promises, f fo If 


applaute.) „ 

Finally, tlie U.S.S.R. has produced the draft of a , 

fion which is not a promise but the registration an 
embodiment of these generally known facts, the 
legislative embodiment of what has already been ac i 
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One may ask: In view of all this, what can all the talk of the 
gentlemen of the German semi>offidal organ about “Potemkin vil- 
lages” amount to but an attempt on their part to conceal from the 
people the truth about the U.S.S.R., to mislead the people, to de- 
ceive them. 

Such are the facts. And facts, it is said, are stubborn things. 
The gentlemen of the German semi-ofiirial organ may say: So much 
the worse for the facts. (Lau^hfer.l Out then, we can answer them 
in the words of the well-known Russian proverb: “Laws are not 
made for fools.” \LauQhler and prolonged applause.] 

The third group of critics are not averse to recognizing certain 
merits in the Draft Constitution; they regard it as a good thing; 
but, you see, they doubt very much whether a number of its prin- 
ciples can be applied in practice, because they are convinced that 
these principles are generally impracticable and must remain a dead 
leller. These, to pul it mildly, arc sceptics. These sceptics are to be 
found In all countries. 

It must be said that this b not the first time we have met them. 
'Vhen the Bolsheviks took power in 1017 the sceptics said: The 
Bolsheviks are not bad fellows, perhaps, but nothing will come of 
their government; they will fail. Actually it turned out, however, 
that It was not the Bolsheviks who failed, but the sceptics. 

During the Civil War and foreign inicrvcriion lids group of seep- 
rf* Soviet government is not a bad thing, of course, bul 

Denikin and Kolchak, plus the foreigners, will, we venture to say, 
come out on lop. .Actually, ii turned out, however, tlial the sceptics 
we're wrong again in their calculations 

When tile .Soviet government pnblisiird the First Fivc-Vear 
I*Iaii the sceptics again appeared on llie scene saying: Tlie Five-Year 
Flan is a good thing, of couisr. 1ml it is hardly feasible; the Dolsbe* 
'Iks’ Fivc-Yc.nr Plan is not likely to succeed. Tlie facts proved, 
however,- that once ag.sin the sceptics had bad luck: the Five-Year 
I Ian was carried out in four years. 

The same must he said about the draft of the new G}nslilutiou 
“ltd tlie criticism levelled against it by the sceptics. No sooner was 
p Draft piildished Uian lliis group of critics again appeared on the 
with their gloomy scepticism and their doubts os to the prac- 
®f certain' principles of the Cnnsllliilion TIiitc is not the 
* iRotcsl ground for doubt that in this esse, too, the sceptics will 
*1 . that they will fail tod.sy as they base failed more than once in 

the past 
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The !ouitb group of critics. In allocking Ihe drafl of Ihc n 
ronslllulion, characleriie it as a “swing lo the Uighl," as Ihe “abi 
donment of ihe diclatorstiip of Ihc profefariat." as Ihe “Iiqtndair 
of Ihc Bolshevik regime.” “The Bolsheviks have swung lolbe Big! 
Hull is a fuel." llicy declare in a chorus of diffcrcnl voices. Pa 
licnhirJy zcjifnus in this respect arc certain Polish newspapers, ai 
also some American newspapers. 

Whal can one say abotti llicse critics. so*rallcd? 

If the IiroadeiunRorihe basis of the diclalnrshiji of jlie workin 
class .and Ihe Jr.anslormalion of llie diclalorship iiilon more fletiW. 
and. consequently, a more powerful sjstem of guidance of sodcl 
hy the slate is interpreted by ll>em not os strengthening Ihediclaloi 
ship of the working chsss but as sveakening if. or even abandoning 
it, then it is logillninle lo ask: Do these genilcincn really knowwha 
the dictalorsltip of Hie working doss means? 

Jf (he legUiiilive omhodiimol given li> Ihe sietorifH of Siicijilhttr, 
the Icgisialivc einbmiitnent guen to the .successes nrindusln'iilixaffon, 
colIecHviraliou and democralization is reiiresenli'd hy llieni ns n 
"swing to Hie Bfglil,” then if is legitimate lo ask: I)<» these gcntlemew 
really know the diircrrncc between left and right? [towriil liiu<jhltt 
and apptauje.\ 

There can be no doubt that these genllemen have cnltrelj’ 
their way in their cfilklsm «f the Drnh Constlfutlon. and, having 


lost their way, they confuse right with left. 

One cannot liclp recalling. In this ronneefion. Ihe **»cnch" Pe* 
lageya in Gogol’s Dr/id Souh. Gogol niales that fVhgeyn olTcrrJ 
to act as guide lo Ctiichikov’s coachman. .ScHphan; but not knowing 
Ihe right side of tJie road from the teff. she tost licr wayntid got Into 
«n embarrassing siluaUon. It must be nclmlllcd that, notwithstanding 
all their pretensions. Hie Intelligence of our critics on Hie Polish 
newspapers fs not much ntww that of Ihe -wenc/r relagcya W 
Head Sou/s. lApp/aafe.) If rememi^r. Hi- ro.ir|uiu.n Sclipha.i 
Ihoiigl.l lil in Cliijf PrfM<T» "'"'I”;"', I'-'l "'"I •» ' 

In her; "Oh, .nii. dWy-JeS* . ■ • J”" dnn I lm„ »J„rh I. rijid 
nnd whirh i, 'led." II >ee™’ '""lile'' erlllr. 

.hould he ehIJed in Ihe Mme .nr O' y„„ .nrr, cflllrn... 
y„„ donl tin. .Well I. risM n"'! .WO. I' Irll (/'roWnjed 

Finally, Iher J l,„f, Ontdiliillnn nf arMinlnnliiK the 
n,enl.nn.-d .u.. Ihl- H'lniP. nn Ih. ennlrery, ,e, 

d,eljlnr.hip nl '''' l» e.i.lln, pnd)(»» In Ihe 

1 --'”.”^' 
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of not granting freedom to politiral parties, and of preserving llie 
present leading position of the Communist Parly in the U.S.S R. 
And lliis gsoup of critics niniiilains that the nhsence nf fieedotn for 
p-irtios in the U.S S R is n syinplmn of the violatinii ol the ]>rin- 
ciples of democratism. 

1 must admit that the dufl of the new Constitution docs pre> 
starve the regime of the dictatorship ol Ihe working class, just as it 
ulso preserves unchanged the present leading position of the Com- 
inunist Parly of the U.S.S. R. (Loud applau»e.\ If the esteemed crit- 
ics rcg.ird this as a flaw in Ihe Drall Constitution, that is only to 
be regretted \Vc Bolsheviks rcgaid It as a nieiit of the Draft Con- 
sliliitioii. [Loud applauie.] 

As to freedom for various political parlies, we adhere to some- 
what different views. A parly is a part of a class, its most advanced 
part. Several parties, and, consequently, freedom for parlies, can 
exist only in a society In which Ihcre arc pntagonistic classes whose 
tniwesls arc mutually hostile and irreconcilable — in which there 
“fc, toy, copilallsts and workers, landlords and peasanis. kulaks and 
poor peasants, etc. But in Ihe U.S.S.n. Ihere ore no longer such 
classes as the capitalists, the landlords. Ihe kulaks, etc, In the 
U'S.S.R. there arc only two classes, workers and peasants, whose 
injeresls— far from being mutually hoslilc — are. on the contrary, 
friendly. Hence, Ihcre is no ground In the U.S.S.R for the existence 
of leseral parlies, and, consequently, for freedom for these parlies 
In tile US.SR there Is ground only for one party, the Communist 
^srly. In the U.S.S R. only one parly can exist, the Communist 
"^rly, which courageously defends Ihe interests of the workers 
•ad pi-jiants to the very end. And that it defends Ihe interests 
of those classes not at all badly, of that there can hardly be any 
ooiibt. [1.011(1 applause.] 

They talk of democracy. Bill sshal Is democracy? Democracy 
o capitalist countries, where there are antagonistic classes, is, in 
l-nl analysis, democracy for the slrong. democracy for Ihc prop- 
erlicd minority. In Ihe, U.S.S.B., on the contrary, democracy is dc- 
joocracy for the working people, i.c , democracy for all But from 
it follows that Ihe priiicipk's of dcm«>cratism are siolalcd. not 
) the draft of Hk- new Conslilution of Ihc U S S R., but by the 
urgpQis constitutions That is why I think that the Constitution of 
l^S S.R. is the only thoroughly democratic Constitution in Ihe 

Such is Illy position with regard lo Ihe Imurgeols crilirism of 
'e drafi of the nesv Conslilution of llie U.S.S.n. 
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V 

AMENDMENTS AND ADDENDA TO THE DRAFT 
CONSTITUTION 

Let us pass on to Hie amendments and addenda to the Drah 
Constitution proposed by citizens during the nation-wide discussion 
of the draft. 

The nation-wide discussion of the Draft Constitution, as you 
know, produced a fairly large number of amendments and od* 
denda. These have all been published in the Soviet press. In view 
of the great variety of amendments and the fact that they arc not 
nil of equal value, they should, in my opinion, be divided into three 
categories. 

Tlic dislinguisluiig feature of the amendments in the first ca- 
tegory is that they deal not with conslilulional questions but with 
questions which conic within the scope of ihc current legislative 
work of Ihc future legislative bodies. Cerlain questions concerning 
injurnnee, some questions concerning colicctive-farm devciopnwni* 
some questions concerning inditslria! development, financial ques- 
tions— sucli are the subjects with which tliese nmendmenb deal- 
Evidently the authors of these amendments were not clear ai la 
Ihc difTercncc lictwccn conslitiilional questions and questions of 
current legislation. That Is why Ihcy strive lo squeeze ns many laws 
as possible into llic Constitullon, llnis Irndliig in convert the Con- 
stitution into sniniihing in Ihc iwlurc of a code of fawi. Rut • 
ronslitulioii is not a ewte of laws. A coiulilullnn |i Hie ftindammlal 
law, and only llic finid.iiiivtital l.iw. A constitution does nut pre; 
elude but prrsupfwscs current tcglilatlve work on llie pari 
future legislative bodies. A consllliillon provides Ibe Jurlitieal bat t 
for the future. legislative aclivilles of these bodies. Therefore, 
amendments and addenda of this kind, which have no direct bear- 
ing on the Constitution, should. In my opinion, be referred fu 
future legislatise t>odies of Hie country. 

To the Second category should be ossigned those arnendmen 
and addenda which strive to Introduce Info the Conttifnlion e 
mcnls of historical references, or elements of d^l^^ratloni conrvrii- 
ing what the Soviet 
sfiould achieve in Ih 
difnculties the Party, 
have overcome durin; 

Socialism; to indicate 
Soviet movement, fJ., 


'overnment has not ye| achieved ami « 

• future To describe In the Contllfulhn 
he working class, and all Hie working pwrfj 
the long years of struggle for the 
In the ConifilulloB the oHImste ' 

!he building of • eomtlete Communht 
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-*such are (he subjects with which these amendments deal, in dif- 
ferent variations. I think that such amendments and addenda should 
also be set aside ns having im direct bearing on the Constitution. 
The Conslilution is the regisIrMtioii and legislative embodiment of 
the g.iliis that hav6 already been achieved and secured Unless we 
uant to distort this fundamental cliaraclcr of the Consliliilton. wc 
must refrain from filling it with liislorie:iI refrretiecs to the past, 
Of ssitli declarations concerniiig the future aeliicvemenis of the 
working people of Ihc U.S.S.ll. For this wc have other nteans and 
other documents. 

I'in.illy, to the third category should be assigned amendmcni.s 
and addenda wliicli have a direct bearing on the Draft Cunstiln* 
lion. 

A large number of amendments in this category are simply a 
mailer of wording. They could therefore be referred to the Drafl- 
ing Cummlsslon of the present Congress which 1 tj»ink Ihc Congress 
will set up, with instructions to decide on the final tcxl of Ihe nesv 
Coiulilulion. 

As for the rest of the amendments in Ihc Ihinl ealcgoiy, they 
atecj greater material signiilcance, and in my opinion a fen words 
sliould he said about them. 

T First of alt about the amendments to Article 1 of llie Draft 
Consiiiiiiion. There ore four amendments. Some propose Ih.sl we 
suUslUule for the words “$t.itc of workers and peasants” ihr words 
Slate of working people." Others proi»o»e llial we add llie words 
anil wurkiwg InlciVigentsia’’ to the words “slate of workers and 
peasants." A third group projtoscs that we siibsliliile for the words 
slate of workers and peasants" the words “stale of all the races 
‘’od naliniialilies inhabiting llie territory of the U.S.Sn.”A fourlli 
group ptopo^s that we »tbslilule for the word “pcasawls" tlic 
words '‘colleclisc farmers" or “loiters of Soci.alist sigriciiIliitT.” 

Should these amendments be adoiiled? I tiunk lliev sliould 
not. 

'Vliat tJoM .Arliclc I of Ihc Uran Constitution siw.nk of? It 
*pcaks of ilic cl.jss coniposilinn of Soviet society. Can wc Manistv 
•i'oore ilio question of llic eLiss composition iif oiir society in flic 
^'wiiiuiion? No, wc cannot. As wc know, Sosuct society consists 
0 tno classes, workers and peasants. And it is of lliis that .Article I 
J* 'he Draft Conslilution speaks. Consequently, Artieie I of llie 
Conslituilon properly rellcels the class eoniposilion of our 
^'rly. Ij xasy atkrd: aVsw.' Ikf 

ejntchj gcnts ia^h.ss never Iwn a 5 f*v^ »ad neve r can b e a class — 
and remains n st rala inT^v^i eh rccrutints mern^n _f>^P'_ 
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nmo nsjTtl_cfn5SC3_of society, fnjhe-ofcl.fraj^jhgjntpni genhia re - 
gruiU-ii ihjncnil)crsfrmirihe ranks of the^nnbiiiiy.' nt tfil Hour- 
pepKio, partly from the ranks of llic peasantry, atid.only to T^ery 
jncpnilJcrahte esient from Hie ranks of the workers. In our day, 
under tile Soviets, the inteJIipenfsia recruits -ils memhers^mainJ)’ 
froili tlic ranks of the workers and peasants. But no matter where 
it may recruit its memhers, and what cliaracier it may bear, the 
iJiIclUgenlsia is ncvrrlhcJcss a stratum and not a class. 

Docs this circumstance infringe upon the rights of tlic workin; 
Intelligentsia? Not in the Icasll Article I of the Draft Constitulior 
deals not willi Jlie rights of the various strata of Soviet society, hul 
with the class composition of that society. The riglits of the various 
strata of Soviet society, including the rights of the working inlelli- 
gcnlsia, arc dealt with mainly in Chapters X and XI of the Droit 
Constitution. It is evident from these chapters that the work ers, th e 
peasants, and the working intelligentsia enjoy entirely equal rj|hU 
in all spIuTcs of the economic, political, social, and cultural 
of'the country. Consequently, there can he no question of on 
infringement upon the rights of the working intelligentsia. 

The same must be said of the nations ond races comprislag 
U.S.S.n. In Chapter 11 of the Draft Constitution it is staled that the 
U.S.S.B. is a free union of nutions possessing equal righh. I* 
worlli while repealing lliis formula in Articie 1 of the Draft f^nsh- 
tution, wliieh deals not with the national composition of SosW 
society, but with its class composition? Clearly it Is not worth white. 

As to the rights of the nations and races comprising the U.SS.R.. 
these arc dealt with in Chapters II. X. and XI of the Draft Consti- 
tution. From these chapters It is evident Ih.ai the nations and 
of the U.S.S.n. enjoy equal rights iji all spheres of tlie economic, 
political, social, and culhirnl life of the country. Consequent 
Ilierc can be no question of an infringement upon naliona 


rights. . „ 

It would also be wrong to substitute for the word pca'-’’" „ 
the words “eollective farmer" or “toiler of Socialist ^^ffr'ca I'C^- 
In the first place, besides the collective farmers, there ore sti ov 
a million households of non-colleclive farmers nmong the peasan • 
What is to he done about them? Do the authors of this 
propose to strike them otT Hie hooks? That would be unwsc. 
ondly.. ihe fact that the majprilY of the peasants have * ^ 
collective farming docs not mean tlial they have already cease 
peasants, that they no longer have their personal economy, 
own households, etc. Thirdly, for Ihe word worker » 

then have to suhstilute the words “loiter of Socialist Indus y. 


I 
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^\hich. ho\ve\er, tlie author* of llic anirndineni for somp reason 
or other do not propose. Finally, ha*e the working etas* and the 
pe asant class already disappc.-ired in our eounlrj'* And if they 
has e not disappeared, is it worth while deleting from our vocal Hilary 
thP'cstablished names for them? evidently, whal the authors of 
tli7 omcf?n'n{cni have in mind is not present society, but future soci- 
ety, when classes will no longer exist and when the workers and 
peasants will have been transformed into toilers of a homogeneous 
CommUmsf society. Consequently, they are obviously running ahead. 
Rut in drawing up a constitution one musi nol proceed from the 
future, but from the present, from what already exists. A consli' 
lulion should not and must nol run ahead. 

2. Then follows an amendment to Article 17 of Ihe Draft Con- 
sliluliun The amendment propose* that we completely delete from 
Ihe Constitution Article 17, which reserves 1 o Iho Union Republic* 
the right of free secession from Ihe U.SS.R. I think that this pro- 
posal is a wrong one and therefore should not be adopted by ihe 
Congress The U S-S R. is a voluntary union of Union Republics 
will) equaPrighls. To delete from the Conslilulion the arilcic pro- 
jT3Tfi^*Tor“llie' rigid of free swession from Ihe US.^R would he 
lo siolate Iho voluntary character of tliis union. Can wc agree lo 
iTiTT^sirp? I Ihink that we cannot and should nol agree to it It is 
said that there is not a single republic in IIic U..SSR. that would 
"•.stit lo secede from the US.SR, and that therefore Article 17 Is 
of no pracliral Imporlancc It is. of course, true lhat there is nol 
a single republic that would want lo secede from the U.S.S.R. Rut 
this dues uol in the least mean that we should not fix in Ihe Consli- 
lulion llic rigid of Union Republics freely to sreede from the 1 
U.SSR In the U.SS.R there is nol a single Union Republic that 
Would waul lo subjugate another Union Republic But this dors 
not in llip le.Tsl mean that wc ought to delete fnim Ihe Cnnsliltdion j 
of the tl.s .S R ihc article dealing with the equably of rights of the I 
Union Republics. j 

•'1. Tlipu there is a proposal llial we add .a new .article lo Chap- 
ter 11 «if tin- Drafl Omslilulbui, to the following cITecI: lli.ii on reach- 
•I'S the proper Icscl of economic and cullunl dctrlopniuil 
Auloiiutnoiis Soviel Socialist Republics may be raised to Ihe status 
nf Union Sosiet SocialisI Republic*. Can this proposal l>e adopted? 

I Ihink that it should not be adopted It is a wrong proposal not 
only because of its conirnl. but also i>rrau*r of the rondilion it 
U>* down, economic and cultural matunly can no more be urged 
■* grounds for transferring Autonomou* Republic* to Ihe category 
nf Union Re|>ul>lic* than economic or cultural liackwardnes* can 
J6~IC31 
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Ik* iirxfil at jrrotintit fof Icavln;; anj patiievhr repuhUc !n the I 
tif AMlntiojnniu hrptjMift. Tlih »ouW noj \>e g Sfarxitl. not 
UriinM Tlir Trtl.if firpuMIf. for example rctnaini j 

Atironomout tJrpiil.fir. ttliiltf Itie Kazakh nrpiiblif i, jo brronie 
(.'iitfio nrpiif.rir: Iml Ihit dort not mean that from Itip Jtandpofj 
Ilf fiilrnral nml mmomir drvrlnpmmt Ihr Kazakh Rrpul.fic l» on 
hlKlirr Irtrl than Hir T.nlar l<r|mlinr Thr vrr)- njip»nije ii the eau 
Ihr tame «jfi hr taiiJ. for rtample, af Ibe Vole^ German Aalona 
iniittt llrpijtiflf nnd lln- Klf»hiz Union firpiiblle, of which Ihr for 
mcr It on a lilKlirr rnllnral and rconomie level than Ihe hller 
nlllioiish il n-iiialni an Antonnmout Republic. 

Wha| nrr tin* gnitindt for irantfrfring Aulonomoui Republia 
to Iho r.iU*^Mry of Union Repnblira? 

lltrrc arr llirt-c such ground*. 

Tirtf. tlif rc-puhlie com-ermtl muil be a border repubfic. nol 
surrounded on all sides hy U.S.S.R. terzitorj-. Whv? Because since 
llic Union llr|uil>lic* liate iiie right la secede froin the U.S.SR., a 
rzywW/c, oit tHronthtg a Ua}an Reput/lic, mart he m « pasilha iog" 
Imlly nnd actually to raise the question of secession from Ihe 
U.S..S R. And this i|uesti<>ii can he raised only by « republic which. 
s.iy, iMirders on sonic foreign stale, anti, consequently, Is not suf* 
rriuRih'd on all sides by U S.S.H. icrritofy. Of course, none ol cof 
ri'puhlics would actually raise the question of seceding from ih^ 
U.S S |{. Rut since llie right to secede from tlie U S.S R. is resersed 
to the Union Itcpiihlics, il must he so arranged that this right does 
not become a meaninfilcss tcrap of paper. Take, for example, the 
Bnsiikir Ucpuhlic or liie Talar Republic Let us assume that these 
Autonomous Republics arc transferrs'd to Ihe category of Union Re- 
publics. Could they logically and actually raise the question of 
seceding from the’u S.S.R.? No. they could not. Why? Because 
they arc surrounded on all sides by Soviet republics and regions. 
niKl, slriclly speaking, they have nowhere to go to if they secede 
from the U.S SR. ILmig/ifer and applause.} Therefore, It would 
be wrong to transfer sucli republics to the category of Union 


Republics. . . , 

Secondly, the nationality which gucs its name to a given Sovie 
republic nuisl coiistilulc a more or less compact maiorify wdhm 
that republic. Take the Crimean .Aulonomom Republic, forcjample 
It is n border republic, but the Criniran Tatars do nol consfilule 
Ihe majorily in that repiiMic; on the contrary, they are a 
Conscquenllv. it would he wrong and illogical to transfer the Cn 
mean Republic to the category of Union Republics. 
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Thirdly, the republic must not have too small a population: it 
should have a population of, say, not less but more than a million, 
at least. Why? Dccausc it would be wrong to assume that a small 
Soviet Republic with a very small population and a small army 
could hope to maintain its existence as an independent state. There 
can hardly be any doubt that the imperialist beasts of prey would 
soon lay hands on it. 

I think that unless these three objective grounds exist, it would 
be wrong at the present historical moment to raise the question of 
transferring any particular Autonomous Republic to the category 
of Union Republics. 

4. Next it is proposed to delete from Articles 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28 and 29 the detailed enumeration of the administrative ter- 
ritorial division of the Union Republics into territories and regions. 
I think that this proposal is also unacceptable. There are people in 
the U.S.S.R. who are always ready and eager to go on tirelessly 
recarving the territories and rr^ions and thus cause confusion and 
uncertainly in our work. Tlic Draft Constitution puls a check on 
these people. And that is very good, because here, as in many other 
things, we need an atmosphere of certainty, we need stability and 
clarity. 

6. The fifth amendment concerns Article 33. The creation of 
two Chambers is regarded as inexpedient, and it is proposed that 
the Soviet of Natlonatities be abolished I think that this amend- 
ment is also wrong. A single-chamber system would be better than 
a dual-chamber system if the US.S.R. were a single-nation state 
But the U.S.S.R. is not a single-nation slate. The U.SSR., as we 
know, is a multi-national slate. We have a supreme body in which 
are represented the common interests of all the working people of 
the U.S.S.R. irrespective of nationality. This is the Soviet of the 
Union But in addition to common interests, the nationalities of the 
U.S.S.R. have their particular, specipe interests, connected with 
their specific national characlerislics. Can these specific interests 
he ignored? No, they cannot. Do we need a special supreme body 
to reflect precisely these specific interests? Unquestionably, we do. 
There can be no doubt that without such a body it would be im- 
possible to administer a mulli-national stale like the USSR Such 
a body is the second chamber, 1he Soviet of Nationalities of the 
U.S S.R. 

Reference is made to the parliamentary history of European 
and American stales; it is poinlrf out that the dual-chamber system 
0 these countries has produced only negative results — that the 
second chamber tuually degenerates into a centre of reaction and a 
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brflkr on proRre^s. All lliul is |rue, Bu] ifiig 1$ due lo Ihe fad Ih 
in Hum- roiiiilrles Ifiere U nu eqiialily belween the two chamber 
As we know. Dip second chamber is not infrequeiilly granted moi 
rights than the llrsl cliamher, and. moreover, as a rule the secon 
chainher is coiufilufcd tiiidetnocralifaHy, its members not infn 
(jiienlly being airpoinicd from above. Undoubtedly, these defect 
will be obviiilerl if erjiiality is established between the chamber 
and if (he second c/ramber » consfifufed as democraticaiJy a: 
the lirsl. 


C. Further, nii addendum lo ||ie Draft Consliiulinn is proposer 
calling for an vtiiinl nnml«*r of memlim in both chambers. / (hint 
that this propusul might he adopted. In my opinion, it lias obvious 
political advantages, for it emphasizes the equality of the chambers. 

7. Ne.sl conics hii addendum lo the Drofl Constitution which 
proposes that the members of the Soviet of Nationalities he elected 
by direct vote, a^ in tlie case of the members of the Soviet of the 
Union. I tiiink lliat this proposal might also be adopted. True, it 
may create certain iecinucai inconveniences during elections: but. 
on l!)c other linnd. It vNould lie of great political advantage, for It 
would enhance tlie (irestige of llic Soviet of Nationalities. 

8. Then follows an addendum to Article 40, proposing that the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet be granted the right to pass pro- 
visional nets of legislation. I think that this addendum Is wrung 
and should not be adopted by the Congress. It is lime we pul an 
end to a situation in wliich not one but a number of bodies Ifgi*' 
late. Siirli u situation runs counter lo the principle that laws should 
be stable. And we need stabilUy of lasvs now more than ever, leff' 
islativc power in the U.SS.R. must be exercised only by one body. 


the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S B. 

9 Further, an athler/iuin is propo^if lo Article 48 of the Dr" 
Constilulion. demanding that the President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of tlie U.S.S.R. be cleclcrl not by the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S S It. but by the whole populatinn of llic couniy. 
I think this addendum is wrong, because it runs counicr to m 
spirit of our Constitution, According (o tlie system of oiir Com i Uj 
lion there must not be an iiulividiial president In Ihc U-S.-S It., r ec rt 
by the whole population on a par with the Supreme a” 

able to put liimself in opposition lo the Supreme Soviet. The pre- 
dent in the U.S.S.R is a collegium, it Is the Presidium of I"'' Supre " 
Soviet, including (f.e President of UtC Pte^Miuftt af the Supreme 
Soviet, elected, not by the svholc population, hut I'.v -Sup e 
Soviet, and accountable lo the Supreme Soviet. is or c 
pericnce shows that sucJi a sffuflure of Iht supreme bodies b inc 
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mnsl di'inocratic, and saFegnards the coiinlry against undesirable 
eonlingeiides. 

to. Then follows another amendment to Article 48. It reads 
os fotlows: that ttie number of Vice-Piesidcnts of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S S It. be increased lo eleven, 
one from each Union Republic. I think that lliis amendment 
might he adopted, for it would be an improvement and would 
only enhance the prestige of the Prcsiduini of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.SS.R. 

11. Then follows an amendment lo .Article 77. II calls for the 
orgunizalion of a new .All-Union People's Commissariat — Ihe People’s 
Commissariat of the Defence Industry, f think that this amend- 
ment sliould likcviise be accepted |Rpr)/ai(se|, for the time has 
arrived to separate our defence industry and have a correspond- 
ing People’s Commissariat for it. It seems lo me that this would 
only improve the defence of our country. 

13 Next follows uti amendment lo Article 124 of Hie Draft 
Constitution, demanding that the article be clianged to provide for 
the prohibition of the performance of reiigious rites. I think that 
this amendment should be rejected as running counter lo the spirit 
of our Conslitiilion. 

13. Finally, there Is one other amendment of o more or less 
material chnMcter, I am referring lo an amendment lo Article 135 
of the Draft Constitution. It proposes ih.'it ministers of religion, 
former tVhitcguJrds, all Ihe former rieh, and persons not engaged 
In socially useful occupations be disfranchised, or, at all events, 
lhal the franchise of people in this category be restricted lo the 
Hfihi to elect, but not to be elected I tliink lhal this amendment 
should likewise he rejecleil. The Soviet government disfranchised 
Ihe non-working and exploiting elements not for all lime, but tem- 
porarily, up III a certain period. There was a time when these ele* 
nienls waged open war against Ihe people and actively resisted 
the Soviet laws Tlie Soviet law depriving them of the franchise 
*as Hie Soviet Rovcrntnetil's reply to this resistance. Quite some 
lime has elapsed since then. During this period we have succeeded 
in abolKhlng Ihe exploiting classes, and the .Siisict govcrnmeiil has 
^■eome an invincible force, lias not the time arrived for us to 
^vise this law? I tliink the time has arrived It is said that this 
Is dangfrous. us elements hostile |o Ihe Soviet governnicnl, some 

the former WtiHeguards. kulaks, priests, ele., may worm their 
*3y into Hip supreme governing bodiei of the coiiniry. But what 
** to be slrnid of? If you are atniid of wolves, keep out of 

the woods. \Luughlet and loud oppfaMse.j In Hie first pbee, not 
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all Ihc former kulaks, Whit^nards and priests are hostile Jo the 
Soviet Bovcrnmenl Secondly, if Ihe people in some place or ot^*' 
do elect hostile persons, lhal will show that our propaganda tv 
was very badly organized, and we shall fully deserve such a < 
grace; tf. however, our propaganda work is conducted In a Bols 
vik way, the people will not le| hostile persons slip info the supre 
governing bodies. This means that we must work and not whi 
f/oiirf applause], we must work and not wait to have everyth) 
pill before us ready-made by ofncial order. As far back as 191 
Lenin said that the time was not far distant when the Sovi 
government would deem it expedient to introduce universal sufTraj 
without any restrlelions. Please note: lailhout any restrictions, fi 
said this at a lime when foreign military Intervention had not y 
been overcome, and when our industry and agriculture were h 
a desperate condition. Since then, seventeen years have elapsed 
Comrades, is it not time we carried out Lenin's behest? I thinli 
it is. 

Here is what Lenin said in 1919 In his Draft Program of the 
Commur^isl Parly of Russia. Permit me to read It; 


"The JlossJan Communist Parly must eiptain to the masses of the work* 
Ing people, In order to avoid a wrong generalisation of transient historical 
needs, that iiic disfranchisement of a section of citizens does not in the Soviet 
Itepubtic alToct. as lias been the case in the m.ajorily of bourgeois.denioeralle 
republics, a dePinite category of citizens disfranchised for life, hut appHo 
only to the exploiters, only to those who. in siolalion of the fundamenlat laws 
of the Socialist Soslet nepublic, persist in defending their posilionasexploll- 
ers. In preserving capitalist relationships. Consequently, in the Soviet 
tic, on llie one baud, every day of added strength for Soclnlism and oiniin- 
ution In the number of those who have objective possibilities of rcmalnwg 
exploiters or of preserving capilalisl relationships, automatically 
percentage of disfranchised persons. In Russia at the present ttoe.ln 
percentage is hardly more than two or three per cent. On the other nano, 
the not clisfjnl luUire the cessation of foreign Invasion and 

of the expropriation of the expropriators luay.under certain condilions.f 

a situation in ivliich tlic proletarian stale power will clmose other me 
of suppressing the resistance of the eiplollers and will l''t^duce unlv 
siilTragu wtt/ioiil any reslrlelfon.''* {Lenin, CutteeleJ W’orks, Russian cil • 
Vol. XXIV. p. 9t.) 


That is clear, 1 think. 

Such is the posilioji with regard lo Ihc amendments and adjen- 
da to the Draft Constitution of the U.S.S.n. 


My iUIIes.W.S. 
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VI 

THE SrGNIFiCANCE OF THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 

Judging by the results of Ibc nalion-wide discussion, which 
lasted nearly live months, it may br presumed that the Draft Con- 
slilulion will be approved by the present Congress. [Loud applause 
and c/teers. All rise.] 

in a few days* lime the Soviet Union will have a new, Social' 
isl Constitution, built on the principles of fully developed Socialist 
democratism. 

It wilt be an hislorlcal document dealing in simple and concise 
terms, almost in the style of mimiles, with the fads of llic virlory 
of Socialism in the U-S.S.R.. with the fads of liic cmancipalion of 
the working people of the USSR from capitalist slavery, will) Ihe 
facts of the victory In tlie U S.S R. of full and Ihoroiiglity consistent 
democracy. 

It will be a document testifying lo Hie fad Hiat what millions of 
honest people in capltatlst countries have dreamed of and still dream 
of has already been realized in the U.SSR \Loud applause.] 
it will be a document testifying to Hie fad lliat what lias been 
realized in theUSS.R Is fully possibleof rcallzulion in other conn- 
tries also. [Loud applause.] 

But from this it follows that the inleruntional significance of 
the new Conslitulion of the U.SS.R. can hardly Iw esaggerated. 

Today, when the turbid wave of fascism is bespattering the So- 
cialist movement of the working class and besmirching the demo- 
cratic strivings of the best people in the civilized world, the now 
Conslitulion of the U.S.S R will be an indictment against fascism, 
glaring that Socialism and democracy are invincible. [I’lpp/anse.] 
The new Constlliilion of the US.S.R. will give moral assistance 
and real support to all those who are today hgtiting fascist barbar* 
[Loud applause.] 

. greater is Ihe significance of the new Conslilution of the 
•S S.R. fop (jjg peoples of the U.S.S.R. Wlille for llic peoples of 
rapitahsi countries the Consfitolion of the USSR, will have Ihe 
Jgnilicance of a program of adion. it is signiHcanl for Ihe peoples 
.. . U'S.Stl. as the siimmarv of their struggles, a summary ol 
cir victories in the struggle for the emancipation of mankind. 

rr the pgij, struggle and privation that has been traversed, it 
* peasant and joyful to have our Conslitulion, which treats of Ihe 



frilils of our vlcinries II pieasani and joyful in know whal oiir 
people fouglit for und liow they acliieved tills victory of norld'wlde 
iilMofIcnl Imporlanrc. II is plcasan! and joyful lo know that the 
blood our people shed so pienlifiillv was not shed In vain, that II 
lias produced resiilh. [Prolonged applawe.] This’ arms oiir working 
class, our peasnniry, our working inlelll^enlsla spiritually. It Impels 
Dicin forward and rouses a sense of legitimate jiride. It increases 
catiPdcncc in our sfrength and mohilires tis for fresh strii^'glei lor 
the nehievement of new siclorics of Communism IT/iu/ifferow 
onallon. All rise. Shoiils from all parts of the hall: “Long Uoe Com- 
rade Stalin/’’ All slimd and sing the “Internationale,’’ after ivhicb 
the ovation is resumed. Shouts of “Long line our leader, Comrade 
Stalin, hurrahl'’\ 
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Dialerlical nialrrijIUiu U tlic ivorld oitlionk of Hie ^farxUt• 
Leninist parly. || is caltp<j iliatcrlirnl iiiatcrulism because its ap- 
proacJ^iojll,j» pjiPnornena of nature. il» mvlboil of studying and" 
apprehending them, K dlntfclicnl, while its inlcTprrl.itioii of Hie 
phrnomena nf nature, its concoptinn of these phenomena. Its theory, 
It m nteriolitfle. 

iliilotkal^m.ilerijdism H Ihe extension of the principles of 
dia|£rijca|^nialerialisnr to the study of social life, an appllcatron of 
11*5 P''*^^jples of di.ilectic.al materialism to the plicnomcna of tho 
- '•“‘ly society and of its history. 

•Mien dcseriiiing tliclr dialectical metlioil. Mnrx .ind Cngels 
iitually refer to llcgol as the philosopher who fortmil.ilcd Hu’ main 
ealiircs of dinleclics. This, howeser. docs not mean lhal Ihe dia- 
•»cti« of Mars and Cngels is hlenlieal with the dialectics of Hegel, 
t a mailer of fact. Mara and Cngch look from the Ifegelian 
dialectics only its *‘ralloiiai keiiiel.” casting aside its idenlislie shell, 
30 developed It furlh« so as to lend it a modern seicntille form 
My dijtrclic meihiKl."' xajs M«rx. "is not nnlj dilTereiil from Ihe 
ih* i-''"' '* direct npposile. To lleget, the process nf 

‘i "i'ieh, under Ihe name of 'the Idea.' he csen tr.msforms inin 

inileiH-iidpiii siihjoci, is Ihe ifrmiurgos Icreatorj of Ihe re.il world, and 
X rent world is only the rslemjl. plienonienal form of ‘Ihe Ide.i,’ Wlh 
rn’.*”* colrary, Ihe idenl is nnthini; else than the malerUI world 
(tf"'?'"'' Imnijn mind, nnil translated into forms of Ihounht." 

Marx. Ciipilal, Vol. I, p. xxx. George iVMen & Unwin I.ld , 19J8.) 

'\hen describing their materialism, Marx and Engels u.sually 
r er to reiierbacli as the philosn|>her who restored materialism In 
Kf "Lius, however, does not mean lhal the materialism of 

arx and Engi-ls is idenlicnl with reuerhach's inalerialism. As a 
. fad, Maix .ind Engels look fnim I’eiieihach's maleri.il- 

’sm its “inner kernel,” deseiuped it into a scieiililic-philasophical 
materialism and cast aside its idealistic and religious 
I ‘^“1 encumbrances. We know tlial Feuerbach, although he was 
huanifiiiaiiy a materialist, objected to the name materialism. 
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Engels more than once declared that “in spile of the" materialist 
“Toundation,*” Feuerbach “remained ... bound by the IraditlonaJ 
idealist fetters." and that “the real idealism of Feuerbach becomes 
evident as soon as we come to his philosophy of religion and ethics.” 
{Karl Marx, Seltcleil U’orUrs, Vol. I. pp. 439, 442.) 

Dialectics comes from the Greek dinlego. to discourse, to debate. 
In ancient times dialectics was the art of arriving at the truth by 
disclosing the contradictions in the ai^ument of an opponent and 
overcoming these contradictions. There were pbiloiophers.in an- 
cient times who believed that the disclosure' of contradic tio^ in 
thought and the clash of opposite opinions was the b^t method 
of“arriying at the truth. This dialectical mcllmd of thoughlT^ater 
extended to the phenomena of nature, developed into the dialec* 
tical niclhcidof apprehending nature, which regards the phenomena 
of nature as being in constant movement and undergoing constant 
change, arjd the development of nature as the result of the devel- 
opment of Ihe contradictions in nature, as the result o! the interac- 
tion of opposed forces In nature. 

In its essence, dialectics is Ihe direct opposite of metaphysics. 

1) The principal features of th« Marxist diolectieol mrlhod are 
as foiiots's: 

I a) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics does not regard nature 
as an accidental agglomeration of things, of phenomena, unenn- 
tiecled with, isolated from, and iiidependcnl of, each other, but a* 
a connected and integral whole, in which things, phenomena are 
organically connected with, dependent on, and determined by, each 
other. 

The dialectical method therefore holds IhnI no phenomenon In 
nature can be understood if l.'ikcn by ilsetf. isolated from surround- 
ing phenomena, inasmuch ns any phenomenon in any realm of 
nature may become meaningless Id us if jl is not considered in 
connection wUh the surrounding rondiiion.s, but divorced from 
them; and that, vice versa, any phenomenon can be understood an 
explained if considered in its Inseparable connection with surround- 
ing phenomena, as one conditioned by surrounding phenomena. 

b) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectles holds that nature U no 
a state of rest and immobility, stagnation and Immutability, but a 
state of continuous movement and change, of conlinuous renews 
and development, where something Is always arising ami develop- 
ing, and something always disinlegrating and dying away. 

The dialectical method therefore requires that 
should be considered not only from the standpoint of . 

“on and Interdependence, but also from Ihe ttanapoin 
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their movement, their change, their development, their coming 
into being and going out of being. 

The dialectical method regards as important primarily not that 
which at the given moment seems to be durable and yet b already 
beginning to die away, but that which is arising and developing, 
even though at the given moment it may appear to be not durable, 
for the dialectical method considers invincible only that which is 
arising and developing. 

“All nature,” says Engeh, “from llie smallest thing In the bicgesl, 
from a grain of sand to the sun, from llie protista [the primary living 
to man, is in a constant stale of coming into being and going 
out of bcirtg, In a constant (tui. In • ceaseless state of movement and 
ohange." (F. Engels, Dialetllet of Nolute.) 

Therefore, diiilcclics, Engels says, "taVes things and their per* 
wplual images essentially In their inler-connecllon, in their con* 
ealenalion, In their movement, in Iheir rise and disappearance.” 

ej Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics docs not regard the pro- 
cess or development as a simple process of growth, where quanli* 
tfltlve changes do not lead to qualitative changes, but os a develop* 
*t>«ni which passes from Insignincant and Imperceptible quanlita* 
live changes to open, fundamental changes, to qualitative changes! 

■ devctopnicnl In which llie qualitative changes occur not grad* 
1ml rapidly and abruptly, taking the form of a leap from 
one stale In another: they oevur not aeddenlntty but os the natural 
result of an accumiilnlion of iropcrccpIiWc and gradual quanlilallve 
changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of de- 
velopment should be understood not as movement in a rirete. not 

a siiup]^ repetition of svhat has niready occurtrd, but as an on- 
ward and upw.nrd movement, as n transition from an old qualita* 
bve slate to a new qualitative stale, as a development from the 
^'’’ple to the complex, from the lower to the bigher: 

f says Engels, “is the lest of diatrclirs, and it must I* said 

d II nmural science that W has luenivhed eilrcmeiy rieh and 

ho '"fveaslng materials for this lest, and his thus proved that in the 
doM*"* ^*'* nalure'i process Is dialeclicat and not melaphysicat, tliat It 
Doi move to an elemilly uniform and conslitiily repeated ctrete. 

.. through a real bivlory. tier* prime mention should b* made 

•vwin. wlio dealt a severe htow to the mrt.sphysteal coneeplion of 
®y proving that the organic world of today, plants and aniraili. 

'I consequently man too, it aJt • praduet of ■ proeesv of development 
been in progress for (Btiliona of years.” (F. Engels, ^nfl- 
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Describing dlalcctiral dei-ehipmcnt ns n transition from quanti- 
tative clianscs to qiijililalivc chan;'os. KnRi'Is says: 

••In physics ... every '■hange Is a passing of quantity Into qiislily, is 
a result of a qiiantilatnc change of some form of mosemrnt either in- 
herent tn a hotly or impaited to ft. For esample. the teni|»eralure of 
water has at Pirtl no effect on Its liquid sfafe: but as the temperature of 
liquid water rises or falK » moment arrises «hrn this stale of cohrslon 
changes amt the water Is oonverted in one ease Into steam and In the 
other into lee. ... A definite minimum ctirrenl is required to male a plati- 
num wire glow; esery mci.it has tts moiling lemperaiiire; every liquid has 
a ilcnnile freezing ])<iinl ami iM>iliiig |i<>inl at a gbeii prcwitrc. ns f.ir ai 
we are able with the luojiis at our «lisp<>s.it In attain the required irni- 
perafiires; finally, every gst has /f« erft/ejt piiiiit at nhleh, by pwper 
pressure and cooling. It can bo ronveriod into a liquid stale.... "'h.il 
.are Known as the eoustHiils of physics (the point at svhlrli ime stJle 
passes inin aiiolher J.S i are in mosi eases iiulhiiig hut ilosigiialluiis for 
the nodal points nl whith a quantitative lehange, | liirrrase iir di-ervaso 
of niovemeni causes a qunlitatlve change in the slate of Ihe given holr. 
and ai whirh, ronseqiieiuly, quaiilily is Ironsformed Into quality' 
(Dinl^rDft of Sohitf > 


Palling to cbeniisiry Kngs-ls cniilimirs: 

“Chenilslry miy ho cjllesl the selenec of Ihe quslllativr rhangrs "Mrli 
laVe phsee in taalies as the etfrrt of changes uf qii.siilllalbe rnmpuslfluu 
This was already known to llegol Take osygci*; If the moleeutc run- 
tains llirec alums instead of the rushuiurv two. we gri ozone, a Mf 
delinitelf Jiifi/tel In <«i<7«r and rcaelww* from ordinary osygeu. And »n«t 
•hall Of say of the ddferen* pro|K»riions in whirh oiygen eomblnes 
nitrogen or rulphur and eseh of which prmtiirri a hialy qii.ild»ll*r'f 
difTorenI from all other bo.llesi’* ifbhfi 


Piiwltv. cfiliciziiig Diifiriiig. who scolilcil llrgi-l for iill I'P 
sturtJi blit surrcjililiously |«>rn»wc«l from liliii the wril km’*” 
tficsls Dial llic iMtjsilicin fnHii the Inssniinil wiirlil tn ilm •‘••''l'" 
svorl.I. from llic iiiigilnm of inorganic inallrr to llio klitgdoiu o 
OT^iilc life. \4 a leap lo a new sl.ilc. Fngris s.nys: 

*7hi» Is prrfi^flr the ffegolian h-hUI hne nl Wieusiire ^ 

• hifh. at rorijin ifclimlc n<^U\ points, the purely ipi.Mililallst 
ur .Ircrcaso vors rise to a fmafitatlua feop. foe esaniplo. in II*' " 
water whirh liralr.l or ct»do.t. where l«dHng !>••»'«» a'*'l I'm"’* P' 
are Ihe mefes at sshirh Mu.frr iwupmI pfvsscire- ll.e leaf i'* » 
■^rogJlo lake* pfa'o. jo.l where roosequenllr qtianllly It 

fornse.! Into quality ' tl’. t'nj'h. An/f fwArtwy. p. AH 


rfi OMlrary h» n>rt.ipliysir^ili.»leet*>' iu<ern^f <' ^ 

arc tnlirrrsii in .11 iWngs .pnI |d«-m’tn^'M •*» 

Hits .11 base Hieir fu-gjll»e an.1 |-.s«lt*e S..les. » 1*U'» 
w^th..ag .J,.og away J.l 


sfnijgbr tedwei 


opt-wifes. »» 5 * t 
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Ihe new, beUvecn lhal which is dying away and thal whicli is being 
born, between llial whieii is ilisappeaiiiig and thal which is de- 
'eloping. constitutes the inleinal content of the process of deselop- 
inent, the internal content of the transformation of quantilathe 
changes into qnalilatisc changes 

The dialectical nictliod Iherctorc holds that the process of de- 
'clopincnl from the lower to the higher lakes jtlace not as a liar- 
monious unfolding of phcnoincii*. but as a disclosure of the 
contradictions inherent in things and phenomena, as a “struggle" 
of opposite tendencies which operate on the basis of these contra- 
dictions. 


meaning," Unin sajs. “d.aicclici u 
coRiradicbon toilhin the uefu fssente ol Ihiiigs" (Len 
Russian edition, p 263.t 
And furllicr: 


llir study of llie 
I in, P/ii/otop/iien/ 


Vol. xV'pp "sresV*'* oppmiUi” (Lenin. SfMed ll'orAr, 


n« fjrief, arc the principal features of Ihe Marxist dialec- 

bcal method. 

1 I* iindersland tiow immensely important is the cxlen- 

cial 17 * pclneiples of the dialectical method to the study of so- 
ls 111 ' ** liislory of society, and liow immensely important 

to ti* “PP*'“*icin of these principles to Ihe history of society ond 
.1* activities of the parly of the prolclanal. 

en isolated phenomena in llie world, if all phenom- 

c\^ mterconneclcd and interdependent, then it is clear tltal 
*°cial system and every social movement in history must be 
oiij fcom llie standpoint of “eternal justice” or some 

Pccconceivcd idea, as is not infrequently done by historians, 
j.. . standpoint of the conditions which ga*ve rise to that 

>*ccled social movement and with which they are con- 

der^^i***'* system noiild be senseless, stupid and unnatural un- 
ing D ° conditions. But under |lic conditions of a dislntegral- 
sland.ibr'**'^ ^®mtnuna1 system, the slave system is a quite under- 
on II, *.'*”‘* natural piiciiomciion, since it represents an advance 
_^c primitive communal system. 

and I for a liourgeois-democralic republic when Isardom 

a fiuh society existed, as. let us sa>, in lliissia in 1905. was 

lliai '***^crslandjhle, iiroiH-r and revolutionary demand, for at 
jjyj n Iwurgeols repulilic would have me.nnl a step forwanl. 
ow, under llic conditions of Ihe U.SS.!{., the demand for a 
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bourgeois-democratic republic would be a senseless and count 
rcvolutlonarj' demand, for a bourgeois republic would be a ret 
grade step compared with the Soviet republic. 

Everything depends on the conditions, time and place. 

It is clear that without such a historical approach to social pli 
nomcna, the existence and development of the science of histo: 
is impossible, for only such an approach saves the science of hi 
lory from becoming a jumble of accidents and an agglomeratic 
of most absurd mistakes. 

Further, if the world is in a slate of constant movement as 
development, if the dying away of the old and the upgrowth of tli 
new is a law of development, then ii is clear that there can be n 
"immutable” social systems, no "clerrial principles" of prival 
property and exploitation, no "eternal ideas" of the subjugation o 
the peasant to the landlord, of the worker to the capitalist. 

Hence, the capitalist system can be replaced by the Socialis 
system, just as at one time the feudal system was replaced by Ih' 
capitalist system. 

Hence, we must not base our orientation on the strata of societ} 
which are no longer developing, even though they at present 
stitute the predominant force, but on those strata which are df" 
veloplngnndliavcafuture before them, even though they at present 
do not constitute the predominant force. . 

In the eighties of the past century, in the period of the strugg* 
between the Marxists and the Narodniks, the proletariat in Russia 
constituted an insignificant minority of the population, whereas 
the individual peasants constituted the vast majority of the pof^ 
ulation. But the proletariat was developing as a class, 
the peasantry as a class was disintegrating. And just 
proletariat was developing as a class the Marxists based * 
orientation on the proletariat. And they were not mistaken, for. 
we know, the proletariat subsequently grew from an insign ca 
force info a first-rate historical and politicat force. , 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must look forwa 
not backward. 

Further, if the passing of slow quanlilalis’e changes ^ " H 
and abrupt qualitative changes is a taw of development, J . 
is cle.ir that revolutions made by oppressed classes are a fiu 
ural and inevitable phenomenon. 

lienee, Ihe IransH'ion from capitalism to Sociallsm ani 
alion of the working class from Ihe yoke of capitalism 
efTected by slow changes, by reforms, but only by a 

,, of the capitalist system, revolution. 


d the liber- 

cannot t>^ 
quatilali*'* 
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Hence, {n order Dot to err in policy, one must be a revolution- 
ary, not a reformist. 

Further, if development proceeds by way of the disclosure of 
internal contradictions, by way of collisions between opposite 
forces on the basis of these contradictions and so as to overcome 
ihese contradictions, then it is clear that the class struttgle of the 
pioletarial is a quite natural ond inevitable phenomenon. 

Hence, we must not cover up the contradictions of the capitalist 
system, but disclose and unravel them; we must not try to check 
Ihe class struggle hut carry it to its coociiision. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must pursue an un- 
rompromising proletarian class policy, not a reformist policy of 
*“™ony of the interests of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, not 
a eompromiserS' policy of “the growing of capitalism info Social- 
ism." 

Such is the Marxist dialectical melhod when applied to social 
to the history of society 

As to Marxist philosophical materialism, it is fundamentally 
•he direct opposite of philosophical idealism. 

2) The principal features of philosopJiieol maffrMiim 

•r« as follows: 

*1 Contrary to idealism, which regards the world as the em- 
bodiment of an ‘absolute idea.' a “universal spirit.' “eonsaous* 
J’MS," Marx's philosophical materialism holds that Ihe world is by 
its very nature material, that the multifold phenomena of the world 
constitute difTerenl forms of mailer in motion, that interconnection 
3nd interdependence of phenomena, as established by the dialer- 
•*001 method, are a law of the development of moving matter, and 
•hat the world develops in accordance with the laws of movement 
of matter and stands In no need of a “universal .spirit.” 

,, **The maleriallslic outlook on nature." says Engels, "means no more 
t'lsn simply conceiving nature }ust at it edsis. wilboul any foreign ad- 
®i»lure." (F. Engels. Ludivlg Feuertxiek. p. 79) 

Speaking of the malerialisl views of the ancient philosopher 
Heraclitus^ who held that “the world, the all in one, was not creat. 
^ by any god or any man, but was. Is and ever will be a living 
flame, systematically Daring up and lyslemalicalty dying down,” 
beniti comments: “A very good exposition of the rudiments of dia- 
helical materialism.” (Lenin, Philoiophieal Notebook/, Russian 
chillon. p 318.) 

h) Contrary to idealism, whichasserts that only ourmind realty 
Mists, and that the material world, being, nature, exists only in 
mind. In our sensations, ideas and perceptions, the Marxist 
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matcrinlist philosophy holds llial mailer, nature, being, h an oh- 
jectivc reality existing outside and independent of our mind; tlist 
matter is primary, since it is the source of sensations, ideas, mini 
and that mind is secondary, dcris-atlve, since it Is a rcnccllon of 
matter, a reflection of licing; that Ihouglii is a product of mailer 
which in Its development has reached a high degree of perfection, 
namely, of Ihe hrnin, and the hrain is the organ of thought: ao'J 
that therefore one cannot separate thought from inaltrr wilhoui 
committing a grave error. Engels says: 

“The question of the relation of thinking to being. Ihe reUllon of 
spirit to nature is the paramount question of the whole of philotophT 
The answers which the philosophers gave to this question split Ihrio 
Into two great camps. Those who asserted the primacy of spirit to n*- 
lure . . . comprised the camp of Idealism. Tfic olhen, nho rrgjnh-d ns- 
lure as primary, belong to the various schools of mo/rrlofiJm ** Ih^d 
hfarz. Stieeted tV’orJrs, Vot. t, pp. 490-3t.) 

And further; 

“The material, sensuously percepllhie world lo which we ffiirwl* 
belong is Ihe only reality. . . . Our consciousness and thinking, hovr* 
supra'sensuous (hey may seem, are Ihe prorfuef of a msfrrMf. N*'* 
organ, the hrain, Matter Is nut a pnKliicI uf mind, hut mind itwii 
merely the highest product of molier.'’ llbld , p. t3ij 

Concerning the question of mnllor and thought. Mars wy*! 

“// Is Imposilbl* lo sepaeatf though! /rom mnlltt fhnf ihlitli Mtlh 
Is the iiibjeel of all changes'* {Ibid., p 307) 

Describing the Marxist pliiltisopby of niulerblism, l.enin ‘a)’ 
“Malertallsm In general recognises objecllsriy real being * 

InilependenI of eonsciousness, sensation, eiperlence . . . *'*’”, **'■"'*, ,,.tr 
is only Ihe renection of lieiiig. at I»<“st an approslmalelv true (f *■'1 
ideally eiacCI reflection of tt." (Lrnin, Seleriril Works, V'ol .'I. P 


And fi/rtlier: 

— “Mailer Is ih.H which, acting upon our sense org»ns _ 

sensation; cnaficr Is the ob{eclive rcthiT fl’eii In us *0 „[,’,ns 

Sfattcr. nature, being, the physical— Is primary. ■'”* apirll. r 

ness, sensation Ihe psychical— It secomlacy.** Ilbl'l , pP •'t*' • 

— Tbe world picture Is a plelure uf how msllcf mo»»s 
'mattes think*."' {Ibid, p 4071 .. 

— “Tbe brain Is tl-- urgin of IhonghI ’ f/W-f . p ' 

c) Qmlrary lo hli-ahsni. srhicls denies Ihe jiossihihly '’f 
the world and its I.sws, which rioes not tierirorr in the au 
o«jr irK>wled,;e. dors not rrcngnt/e ohjeclise truth. a«' 

Itiir world if full of “lfiings-ln-lhemset*e»*’ lhaf can .y „ wnil>4 
to scietsce. Jlarxlst pliilosoptdeal nraterwfum he.lt* I '* ‘ 

'■ 111 laws ary fulfy kisosvsLfe, that rwr inowf*" I* i 
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ot nature, tested by experiment and practice, is authentic knowledge 
having the validity ot objective Irulh, and that there are no things 
in the world which arc unknowable, but only things which are 
still not known, but which will be disclosed and made known by 
the efTorts of science and pr.'sctlce. 

Criticizing the thesis of KanI and other idealists that the world 
is unknowable and that there arc “Ihings-in-themselves” which 
are unknowable, and defending the wetl'knuwn materialist thesis 
that our knowledge is authentic knowledge, Engels writes: 

The roost telling refutation of Ihl* a* of all other philosophical fancies 
b prirllre, oil , eipcrlnenl and Industry. If we ate able to prove the cor- 
rrciness ot our conception of a aalural process by making it ourselses. 
bringing it Into being out of its conditions and using It for our own pur- 
poses Into the bargain, then there is or end of the Kantian incomprehensible 
thing In-ilself. The chemical substances produced in the liodles of plants 

animals remained such ‘things-lft-thcmselves' until organic chemistry 
wgan to produce them one sties another, whereupon the 'thing in-iiself 
^^tae a thing for us, as lot tAslanee. alitarln, the colouring matter of 
the madder, which we no longer iroiiNe to grow in the madder ronli in 
the Held, but produce much more cheaply and simply from coal tar For 
three hundred years the Copernican solar sssiem was a hypothesis, willi 
* ^*ftdred, t thousand or ten thousand chances to one in ils favour, bul 
ihil always a hypothesis, but wlien Leverrier. by means of the data pro* 
vided by this system not only deduced the necessity of the etliience of 
6n unknown planet, but alio catculaled the position in the heavens which 
this planet must necessarily occupy, and when Galle really found this 
pUfiei, the Copernican system was proved” iKarl Marx, Sefecfrd IPorba, 
'o' I. pp 437-33) 

Accusing Bugdanov, Bazarov, Yuslikevich nnd the other follow* 
ers nfMach of fideism (a reactionary theory, svfiich gives preference 
to reliance on faith rather than on science), and defending the well* 
known materialist thesis that our scienlilic knowledge of the laws 
hi nature is authentic knowledge, and that the laws of science 
represent objective truth, Lenin says: 

^Contemporary ndeism docs not al all reject science; all it rejects is 

**aggeraled claims' of science, to wit, ils claim to objective IniUi If 
''hjective truth exists (as the nMUerialisIs Ihink). if natural science, reflecl- 
"15 ***5 ^orld in human 'expefienee.' is alone capable of giving us 

®“jeclive Irulh. then all fideism is absolutely refuted.” (Lenin. Selreled 
Vol, XI. p, 188.) 

Such, in brief, are the chanicierislic features of the Marxist phi* 
l«ophical materialism. 

h is easy to understand how immensely important is the ex- 
'Mtsion of the pTtnciples of philosophical materiaUsm to the study 
O' social life, of the history of society, and how immensely im- 
n-KBt 
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porJnn} is Ih? appUcaiion ot liiete principles to the bUlary ot 
socicly and to llie practical activities of the party of the proletariat. 

If the connection between the phenomena of nature and their 
Inlerdcpendencr* arc Jaws ot llic tievctopmcrxi of nature, if follows, 
loo, that the connection and Interdependence of the phenomena of 
social life ore laws of llie development of society, and not some- 
tiling accidental. 

Hence, social life, the history of sociely, ceases to be an ag- 
glomeration of “accidents,” and becomes the history of the devel- 
opnienl of sociely according lo regular l.iivs, and the study of the 
history of society becomes a science. 

Hence, the practical activity of the party of the proletariat must 
not be based an the good wishes of ‘'oulstanding individuals," not 
on the diclales of "reason.” “nnhersal morals,” etc., but on the 
laws of development of sociely and on the study of these laws. 

Furlher, if the world is knowable and our JenowJedge of th 
laws of development of nature Is authentic knowledge, having Ih 
validity of objective Irutli. it follows that social life, the develop 
meni of society, is also knowable, and that Ihe dala of scienc 
regarding the laws of development of sociely are authentic dat< 
having the validity of objective truths. 

Hence, Ihe science of the hislory of sociely, despite nil the com- 
plesily of the phenomena of social life, can become as precise a 
science as, let us say, biology, and capable of making use of Ihe 
laws of development of sociely for pmcllcal purposes. _ 

Hence, the party of the prolelarial should not guide itself in 
practic.'il activity by c.isual motives, but by the laws of develop- 
ment of society, and by practical deductions from these laws. • 

Hence, Socialism is converted from n dre.am of a better future 
for humanity into a science. 

Hence, the bond between science and practical activity, between 
theory and practice, their unity, should be the guiding star o 
parly of the proletariat. , . j 

Furlher, if nature, being, the material world, is primary, 
mind, thought, is secondary, derivative; if the material 
resents objective re.alily existing Independently of the min 
men, while the mind is n reflection of this objective reality, it ‘ 
lows that Ihe malcn'al life of sociely. Its being, is also 
tfs spfrituaf rffe secondary, rferfyafive. and tfraf •‘■Vv miv-'c.r.e 
society is an objective reality existing independently of the 
men, while the spiritual life of soddy Is a reflerlioo of I * n 
live reality, a reflection of being . .--i.iv. 

Hence, Ihe source of formation of the spiritual life o 
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Ihe origin of social ideas, social Iheoiics, poiilical views and political 
institutions, sliould not be sought for in the ideas, theories, views 
and puliticai institutions themselves, but in the conditions of the 
material life of society, iu social being, of which these ideas, theo- 
ries, views, etc, are the reflection. 

Hence, if in difTercnl periods of the history of society different 
social ideas, theories, views and poiilical institutions are to be ob- 
served; if under (he slave system we encounter certain social ideas, 
theories, views and political institutions, under feudalism others, 
and under capitalism otliers still, this is not to be explained by the 
“nature,” the ‘Ipruperties" of the ideas, theories, views and politieal 
institutions themselves, but by the different conditions of the mate- 
rial life of society at different periods of social development. 

Whatever is the being of .-i sociefy. whatever are (be conditions 
of material life of a society, such are the ideas, theories, political 
vi«ws and political institutions of lhal society 

In this connection, Marx says: 

“li U not (he consciousness of men ihei determines their being, but, 
on the contrary, their social being ibai determines their consciousness," 
'Karl Marx. Selected Works, Vol. 1. p 356) 

Hence, In order not to err in policy, in order not to find itself In 
(he position of idle dreamers, the parly of the proletariat must not 
Iiitse its activities on abstract "principles of human reason,” but on 
the concrete conditions of the malcrial life of society, as the detcr- 
hdhing force of social development: not on the good wishes of 
great men," but on the rest needs of tIeveJopmenI of the malerhl 
life of society. 

The fall of the Utopians, including the Narodniks. Anarchists 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries, was due, among olher things, to the 
fjict thal they did not recognite Ihe primary role which the condi- 
tions of the material life of sociely play in the development of so- 
riety, and, sinking to idealism, did not base Micir praclicataclivilies 
on. the needs of the development of the material life of sociely, 
independently of and in spite of these needs, on “ideal plans" 
and "all embracing projects" divorced from the real life of sociely. 

The strength and vitality of Marxism-Leninism lies In the fact 
•hat it does base its practical activity on the needs of the develop. 
^rnt of the nialerial life of sociely and never divorces itself from 
l«e reat life of society. 

it does not follow from Marx’s words, however, that social ideas, 
Cories, political views and political institutions are of no signifl- 
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the life of society, that they do not reciprucally aff«l *' 
g, .the development of the material conditions of 
y. We have been speaking so far of the onpm of soci 
rories, views and political institutions, of Ihe wayll^fgont 
:t that the spiritual life of society is a reflection of Ihe coi 

fits materiai life. As regards the s/gm/lconre of social idea 

views arid political institutions, as regards Iheh" ' 
historical materialism, far from denying them, stresses In 
importance of these factors in the life of sockiy> 


are different kinds of social ideas and theories. There #f 
and theories srhich have outlived their day wR’c 
interests of the moribund forces of society. Thei'’ SIS'”’ 

5 in the fact that they hamper the development, Ihf progres 
y. Then there are new and advanced ideas and theoj^^ 
•rve the interests of the advanced forces of society- Th ' 
ice lies in tlie fact that they facilitate the devclopfltf*'^ ‘ 
ol soc'iety: and Vlicir s'lgntficance is the grestcT 
y they reflect the needs of development of the ‘ 

social ideas and theories arise only after the de>f*°P’’g"j 
alerial life of society has set new tasks before (j. 

y have arisen they become a most potent force 
he carrying out of the new tasks set by the devebP'"^'’ . 
rial life of society, a force which facilitates Ihe 
I is precisely here that the iremendoosorganiring' 
ransforming value of new ideas, new theories, ne'" P” ' 
id new polilic.al institutions manifests itself. Nf* 
d theories arise precisely because they arc necC**”^ 
iiecause it is impossible to carry out the urgent h’* * 
lent of the maleriat life of society without 
lilizing and transforming action. Arising out of , 
by the development of the material life of ll,f 

at ideas and theories force their way through, 
n of the masses, mohllire and organize them gt 

1 forces of society, and thus facilitate 'Ihe 
res. wliich hamper ihe devclopmrnl of the materia ' 

sf>cfDl ideas, theories and poVilieat Institutions, *”1 
1 Ihe basis of Ihe urgent l.asks of Ihe 
life of society, the desclopment of social being, to 
Cl upon social being, upon the malerlal life of ^ 
Ihe eonditfoni necessary for completely carrying 
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urgent tasks of the material life of society, and for rendering its 
fiirlher development possible. 

In this connection Marx says: 

'"fheory becomes a materia) force as soon as il has gripped the 
masses." |2ur Kntik der Heythehtn Rechltpluloiophie | 

Hence, in order to be able to influence the conditions of material 
life of society and to accelerate their development and their improve- 
ment. the party of liie proletariat must rely upon such a social 
theory, such a social idea as correctly reflects the needs of develop- 
ment of the material life of society, and which is therefore capable 
of selling into motion broad masses of the people and of mobilizing 
them and organizing them into a great army of the proletarian 
parly, prepared to smash the reactionary forces and to clear the 
"ay for the advanced forces of society. 

The fall of the ‘'Economists” and Mensheviks was due among 
other things to the fact that they did not recognize the mobilizing, 
organizing and transforming role of advanced theory, of advanced 
ideas and. sinking to vulgar mateTlalisin. reduced the role of these 
factors albiosl to nothing, thus condemning the Parly to passivity 
and inanition. 

The strength and vitality of Marxism-Leninism is derived from 
Ihe fact that it relies upon an advanced theory which correctly re- 
flects Ihe needs of development of Ihe material life of society, that il 
elevates theory to a proper level, and that it deems il its duly to 
ulilize every ounce of the mobilizing, organizing and transforming 
power of this theory. 

Thai is' the answer historical materialism gives Jo the question 
of tile relation between social being and social consciousness, he- 
tueen the coiidltinns of dciclopmenl of material life and the 
developint-nl of Ihe spiriliial life of socicly. 

3) llisloricol Materialism. 

It now remains lo etticidale Ihe followiug question: what, from 
Hie vicwpniiii of historical inalerialisni, is meanl by the "conditions 
of material life of society" which In the final analysis determine Ihe 
physiognomy of society, its ideas, views, potilicnl institutions, elc.7 

\Vhal, after alt, are lliesc "condilions of material life of society,” 
what are their distinguishing featurest 

There can be no doubt thal the concept "conditions of material 
'fe of society” includes, first of all. nature which surrounds society, 
Beographjcal environment, which is one of the indispensahte and 
^oslani eondilioiu of material life of society and which, of course, t 
influences the devetopnienl of society. What role does geographical 





“♦M j'Ut In Ifio «f mtcUtfl U Jfr«vr 3 phi« 

Ifni IIk rliirf tnirr »lflffminlnjf Hie plijtlojrnomy of m 
fliifuflfr rf Ifw ♦ofi.tl man.lho lr»n«ili<in Iron 

M In annlhor? 

loaf malffUlitm »ni*trfi IM« tpirtlinn in tlio nfgilWc. 
apliVal fnTifnnmrni i< im'in^linnaMjr nno of llm c*>nifjnl 
ip'fitnl'lo fonililirtot of ifetpinpmrni of »ociely an<f. ol 
ntffnnr^ llio ilniflnpnirnl of ftrcfloralr* of rrlnrih 

pmonl Hill lit infliirncp U not ihe dtlrtmlnln^ Inllufnrr. 
Bt Ifir rfi3n?r> tim/ ffftrfnpmrni ofancxty procrpifaian 
ililj (atlrr rair than Ihf rlisnsrt and dr«flopmfnt of jim- 
rntirunmrnl. fn lf>p ipocp of Ifirrc thouund jrran thttf 
locial tytlrmt (lavr brrn micorttlvrly aupprtftlnl In Eu* 
pr}ml(i«r mnimtmal aytirm. tfir «tj«r lytlrai and 
Iffn In llir railrfn pari of Kuropr. In lha U.SS-R, mn 
I tyilrnn fiavr I»rrn *Hppr»ad«f. Yai durin;; Ihn period 
“af mndt'Tfnnt fn f.’uropr fia*e afifiar not cAanjird af aff. 
lanffnl «» tliplilly tlial ffm^rnpliy lain no notf of thrm 
1 qullp natural. Clinnsct In ffrocraphical rnvironmrnt of 
lancp rn)uirf niHliont of yrart, wliarrat a few hundred 
e of tlioiiuiid ynirt nre enough for even very imporlsDt 
I Hie aytleni of liuinan toeiely. 

ws from llitv Hiat gingraphlcal rnvironmcnl cannol be 
route. Hie Jelfrmliiho caute of Micial developmenl. for 
I remnlnt nlnmtl unchanRcd in the eourtc of tens of 
of years cannol l>e ihe chief cause of developmenl of 
undergoes fundamenfal changes fn Ihe course of a few 
fars. 

, Ihcre can he no douM Hiaf Ihe conrepl "condjlions of 
e of society” also Includes growlh of popubtJon, densil.v 
on of one degree or anolher, for people arc an essenlial 
the conililinns of mnlerial life of soeiely, and wilhoul a 
iiimum niimltcr of people there can be no material lif* 

Is not growlli of pnpulnlinn Ihe chief force that defer- 

•liarnctcr of the social system of man? 

i1 materialism answers this qKesllon loo in the nepihre. 

5C, growth of pnpiitalion does Influence Ihe dcselopnienl 
iocs facilitale or retard the dewiopaten) of soeiely. bo 
the chief force of development of society, and ils oiuu- 
devciopmenl of soeiely cannot be the.defernw'nfn!? m- 
luse, by ilself, growth of popiilalion does not forms ' 

Ihe question sVhy u given social system is replaced pi^ 
ich and .such a new system and not by another, Ss .* 
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Ihe primiti\c communal syslem is succeeded precisely by the slave 
syslem, Ihe slave syslem by Ihe feudal system, and Ihe feudal 
syslem by Ihe bourgeois syslem, and not by some olher. 

If growth of population were Ihe determining force of 
development, then n higher densily of population would be bound 
to give rise to a correspondingly higher type of social sys em. Hut 
we do not find this to be the case. Tlie density of population in 
China is four times as great as in the U.SA.. yet the U.SA. stands 
higher than China in the scale of social development, for in China 
ascmi feudal syslem still prevails, whereas the U.SA. belong ago 
reached the highest stage of development of capitalism. The density 
of population in ndgium is nineteen limes as great os m the U.S.A.. 
end twenty-six timu as great a, in Ihe U S-S.R. Vet the U.S.A. 
Hands higher than Belgium in Ihe scale of soci.-d development-, and 
as for the l).S.S.Il., Belgium lags a whole histoncai epoch behind 
this country, for in Belgium the capitalist syslem prevails, whereas 
the U.S.S.B. has already done awny with capllnlism and has set up 
a SnciallM system. 

It follows from IhU lliat growth of population is not. and cannot 
he. the chief force of development of society. Ihe force which defer- 
mfnei the clmraclcr of the social syslem. the physiognomy of so- 
ciety. 

al What, tiien. is llie chief force in the complex of conditions of 
material life of society which determines Ihe physiognomy of so- 
ciety. the charnclcr of llic social syslem, Ihe development of society 
from one system to anollior? 

This force, liislorical m.-ileriaiism liolds. is Hie method of procur- 
'"3 the wieoni 0 / life necessary for human existence, the mode of 
P'odticlion of malerial rnhiM— food, clothing, footwear, houses, 
furl, instnimcnls of production, etc.— which nre indispensable for 
the life and development of society. 

In order to live, people must have food, clothing, footwear, s ic 

ter. fuel, etc.; in order to Imve these material values, people 
produce tlicm; mid in order fo produce them, people must have u.c 
Instruments of production with which food, clotlung. footwear, 
‘heller, fuel. etc., are produced; they must be able to produce these 
instruments and to use them. 

Tile inzltumenlt of produetion wherewith maleri.sl values are 
produced, the peopfe who operate the Inslnimenls of proi^llon 
®ud carry on the production of material satoes lhanVs to a " 

P«xiuclion ezperiente and lahout .li»-all these etenwnls jointly 
ronslitule the productive foreet of society. 
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But the productive forces are only one aspect of production, onfy 
one aspect of the mode of production, an aspect (hat expresses the 
relation of men to the objects and forces of nature which they make 
use of for the production of material values. Another aspect of pro- 
duction, aiiolher aspect of the mode of production, is the relation of 
men to each other in (he process of production, men's rrlalions of 
production. Men carry on a struggle against nature and utilize na- 
ture for the production of material values not in isolation from 
each other, not as separate individuals, but in common, in groups, 
In societies. Production, therefore, is at alt limes and under all con- 
ditions socM production, fn the production of material values men 
enter Into mutual relations of one kind or another within produc- 
tion, into relations of production of one kind or another. These may 
be relations of coof^ratior) and mutual help between people who are 
free from exploitation; they may be relations of domination and 
subordination; and, (astly, (hey may be transitional from one form 
of relalions of production to another. But whatever Ihe character 
of the relations of production may be. always and in every system, 
they constitute just as essential an elcinenl of production as (lie 
productive forces of society 

“In produclioii," Marx says, “men not only act on nalure but sho <’'j 
one another They produce only by cooperating in a certain way and 
iDutually exchanging their activities. In order to produce, they enter into 
definite connectioiit and relations with one another and only wUhtn these 
sociai connections and reUtions does their action on nature, does produc- 
tion, take place.” (Kar! Marx, Setecifd Works, Vol t, p. 261.) 


Consequently, production. Hip mode of production, euibrsicM 
both Ihe productive forces of society and men’s relulioiis of prO’ 
duction, and is thus tlie embodiment of Ihcir unity in the process o 
production of material values 

b} The first feature of production is that It never slays at one 
point for a loop lime an J is olwajs In n tWI' »' '''“"er n""! 
ment, and that, furthermore, elianges In Ihe mode of produelion a- 
e.ilably call forth changes In Ihe »hole sne«l sj-slem, .neml /dean 
polilleal views and polilieal Instilnlloni-lhey cail forih a reenn- 
siruelion nf Ihe whole soeial and polilieni nrdee. A1 d.irerenl . age, 

ofdevclopmenl people make use of ’ » S™''''," '2 

. *■ -I ,..-,i,i<>lv lead ditTerenl manners of life, fn the 

dr. to fwf e) rw^v p,„d.,e|m„, „„der slavery 

pnin.live 'J.^^liorr. unde, feu, loll,,,, „ ll.lrd mode 

Iherejs nnolher m^e of pm 

-Ih/i^rimaT'lffe of men. fh"-- <»dlln<lnn. 

also vary. 
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Whatever is the mode of production of a society, such in the 
main is the society itself, its ideas and theories, its political views 
and institutions. 

Or, to put it more crudely, whatever is man's manner of tife, 
such is his manner of thought. 

This means thal the history of development of society is above 
all the history of the development of production, the history of the 
modes of production which succeed each other in the course of cen- 
turies, the history of the development of productive forces and of 
people’s relations of production. 

Hence, the history of social development is at the same time the 
history of the producers of material values themselves, the history of 
the labouring masses, who are the chief force in the process of 
production and who carry on the production of material values 
necessary for the existence of society. 

Hence, if historical science Is to l>e a real science, it can 
><0 longer reduce the history of social development to the actions 
of kings and generals, to the actions of -conquerors" and “subjiiga* 
tors" of slates, but must above *11 devote itself lo the history of the 
producers of material values, the history of the labouring maues, 
Ihe history of peoples. 

Hence, ihe clue to the study of Ihe laws of history of society 
"tust not he sought in men’s minds, in the views and ideas 
of society, but in the mode of production practised by society in 
"ny given histcirical period; it must be sought in the economic 
life of society. 

Hcnrc. life prime task of historical science is to study and dis- 
close the laws of production, the laws of development of the pro- 
ductivc forces and of Ihe rebtions of production. Ihe laws of 
economic development of society. 

Hence, if the parly of the proletariat is to be o real party, it 
>"051 Bbove ill acquire a knowledge of the laws of development of 
produclion. of llic laws of economic development of society. 

Hence, if {( ij not lo err in policy, the parly of llic proletariat 
niust btilh in drafting its program and In its practical nctlvilics 
Pfocced primarily from* the taws of development of production, 
from (he laws of economic development of society- 

c) r/ie /rofure of production is thal ill changes and devci- 

C'Piiienl always begin with changes and development of the pn»* 
forces, and in llie Orsl place, with ch.snges and development 

the instruments of production. Productive forces are therefore llie 
•"ovl mobile and revolutionary element of production. First llic pro- 
ductive forces of society change and deselop. and then, dependi'nj on 
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iJicse cJwngt’S and in con/ormily with them, men’s refaf/ans ol 
produclion, their economic rrlalioiis, change. This, Jiowever, does • 
not mean that llie relations of produclion do not influence the i 
veJopmcnl of tJje produclise forces and that (he (after arc r. 
dependent on the former. While Iheir dcvciopntcni is dependent • 
the devclopinenl of the prcducln-e forces, the relations of pr 
duclion in their turn read upon the drvcJopjncnl of the produeJi' 
forces, accelerating or retarding i|. In this conneclion it should I 
noted dial flic relations of produclion cannot for loo long a lim 
lag behind and be in n state of contradiction to the growth of tli 
productive forces, inasmuch as the productive forces can develo; 
in full measure only when Ihc rtlalions of production correspom 
to the clmrnctcr, the stale of the productive forces and allow ful 
scope for their dcvelopinenl. Therefore, however much the relation; 
of production may lag behind the development of the producliv< 
forces, they must, sooner or later, come into correspondence with— 
and actually do conic into correspondence with— the level of do- 
eolopmenl of the productive forces, the chorocler of the producllvc 
forces. Otiierwise wc would have a fundamental violation of the 
unity of lltc productive forces, and the relations of producllof' 
within file system of production, a disruption of production as a 
whole, a crisis of production, a dcslruclion of productive forces. 

An inatanco in which the refallons of produclion do nol eorrr 
spond to the character of lltc pro<luclive forces, conllicl with 
is the economic crises in capitalist counlries, where private capitalid 
owncrsliip of (he means of prodnclion Is in glaring Incongruity 
with Ihc social ch.nracicr of ilic process of prodiicllfti, with inf 
character of the productive forces. This results in economic cri>«. 
whicJi lead lo the destrwrlion of productive forces. Furllicrmore. 
this ineongrtiily itself consliiulrs il»c economic basis of social 
olutlon, the purpose of which Is lo destroy the existing relations 
of production and jo create new rel.ilions of produclion correspon 
ing to the character of the produrlive forces. , • 

In contrast, an Instance In svliidr (lie relallous of prodiiclin” 
completely correspond lo llic clinracter of llie productive forces 
Itie Socialist national economy of Ihe USSIl., where 
ownership of Ihe means of prodnclion fully corresponds to 1''^ ^ 
cial character of the process of production, and where, 
of (his, economic crises and (he destruction of prwhictlve fer 
are unVnown. j 

''onse<iuent|y. ilic productive forres are not only me 
and revolutionary elemenl In proiliiclion. but ni’e a 
■' • element in Itic development of prwhiclion. 
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Whatever arc the piodiicl>ve forces such must he the relalions 
of production. 

While the stale of the proauctive forces furnishes an answer 
Id the question— with what instruments of production do men pro- 
duce the material values they need?-tlie stale of the relations of 
production furnishes the answer to another question who owns 
the meonj 0/ produelion (the land, forests, waters, mineral re- 
sources, raw piaterials, inslrumenls of production, production prem- 
ises. means of transportation and communication, etc.), who com- 
mands the means of production, whether the whole of society, or 
individual persons, groups, or classes which utilirc them for tic 
exploitation of other persons, groups or classes? 

Here is a rough picture of the devetopmeni of productive forces 1 
fromancienl limes to our day. The transition from crude stone tools 
to the how and arrow, and the accompanying transition from the 
’life of hunters to the domestication of animals and primitive pas- 
luragej the transition from stone loots to melal tools llhe iron oxe. 
the wooden plough Oiled with an iron colter, etc ). with u corrcsponii-l 
•03 transition to tillage and agriculture: a further improvement mt 
metal tools for the working up of materials, the intrwluelion of the A 
hlaeksmith's helluws, the introduction of pottery, with a correspond- I 
!''« development of liandicrafls, tlic separation of handicrafts from 
ssHculiure. the development of an independent honilicrnft mduxliT 
“nd. subsequently, of manufacture, the transition from handierail 
twls to machines and the tmnsfomialion of handicraft and mami- 
f«lure into machine induslo’; the transition to the machine system 
“"d Hie rise of modern large-scale machine industry— sucli ts n 
Eenrral and far from complete picture of the desclopmcnl of the 
productive forces of sociclv in the course of man's hislnry. It will 
he clear that the development nod iniprosTinenl of the m»lriitm-iils 
of production was cITeeted by nien who were related loproduclioi^ 
not independently of men: and. eonsequenlly. the cliange and 
desclopmenl of the inslrumenls of production was accompanied tiy 
“ change and development of men. as the most important element I 
of the produciMO forces, hy n change anddesclopmeni of their pro-! 
.'tuelinn exporicnee. their talKnir skill, their ability to h.mdic the 
laslnimenls of production. . 

In eonformily with Hir change and desrlopmenl of Hie produe- 
toe forces of sociely in the course of history, men's relalionj of 
production, their economic relations also changeil and dfsHo^l 
Five mein types of rel.ilions of produelion arc hnown lo his- 
primi lisf coinnninal. stave, feudal, capitalist j«nd 
The basis of the relations of' prodoetion under the pnniilne 



communal system is that Ihe means of production are socially 
owned. This in the main corresponds to Ihe character of Ihe pro- 
clitctive forces of (hat period Stone tools, and, later, the bow and 
arrow, precluded the possibility of men Individually comh.ilins 
the forces of nature and beasts of prey. In order to gather the fruits 
of Ihe forest, to catch Pish, to build some sort of habilalion, men 
were obliged to work in common if they did not want to die of 
starvation, or fall victim to beasts of prey or to neighbouring so- 
cieties. l-aboiir-irv-.j:{)m nion ted lo-llie-common ownership _Dl_ihe 
mea ns of production, js well as of the fruits of production. Here 
the conception of private ownership of Ihe means of production 
did not yet exist, except for the personal ownership of certain 
implements of production which were at the same time means of 
defence against beasts of prey. Here there was no exploitation, no 
classes. 

The basis of ihe relations of production under Ihe slave system* 
f Uthatthe slave owner owns (he means of production: he also owns 
Ihe worker in production— the slave, whom he can sell, purchase, of 
kill ns though he were an animal. Such rclallons of production (n 
(he main correspond to the state of the productive forces of lhs> 
period. Instead of stone toots, men nnw have melal tools ol ibcif 
command: instead of tiie wretched and primitive husbandry of Ihf 
hunler, who Knew ncillicr p.'tsliiragf nor linage, there now appear 
pasturage, tillage, handicraMs. and a division of labour betwren 
these branches of production Tlicre appears liie possibility of H'C 
exchange of products between individuuls and between soclelies, of 
the accumulation of weallli in the liands of a few, the orlual accu- 
mulation of the means of production In (he hands of a minority. 

' and the possibility of subjugation of the majority by nminorllyso 
the conversion of the m.^Jorily into slaves- Here we no longer n 
the common and free labour of all' memlicrs of society In Ihe 
duclion process — Iiere there prevails the forced labour of slaves, 
who are exploited by (lie iion-laluuiring slave owners. 
fore, there is no coiiiinoii ownership of the means of prodiic 
or of the fruits of prodiiclloii. 11 is replaeetf by private ownen "P 
Here the slave owner appears os Ihe prime .and princlp.''l proper 
owner in Ihe full sense of llic lerni. . . 

nich and poor, cxploilers and exploited, people with fu r g 
and peopfe with no rights, ami a fierce class struggle bclwrvn 
— such is the picture of the slave aysleni. 

Tlie basis of the rflations of produstion under Ihe feu.ta V 
iem Is llial the feudal lord own* the mean* of , ijl 

not fufty own the worker in fjfwlaelion — the trr/, whon* < 
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lord can no longer kill, bul whom he can buy and sell Alongside ot I 
feudal ownership there exists individual ownership by the peasant i 
and the handicraftsman of his implements of production and his \ 
private enterprise based on his personal labour. Such relations of [I 
production in the main correspond to the stale of the productive || 
forces of that period. Further improvements m the smelting and I 
working of iron; the spread of the non plough and the loom, the I 
further development ot ngriciilture, horlicuHiiie, viniculture and J 
dairying, the appearance of manufactories alongside of the tiandi-j 
craft workshops — such are the characleiislic features of the state ot ^ 
the productive forces. 

The new productive forces demand that the iaboiirer shall dis- ^ 
play some kind of initiative in production and an inclination for 
"orl*. an interest in work. The feudal lord therefore discards the ' 
'laic, as a labourer who has no inUTCSI in work and is entirely 
"ilhoulinitialive.and prefers to deal with the serf, who has liis own 
fttisbaiidry, ■implements of production, and a certain interest in work 
«wntial for the cultivation of the land and for the payment in kind 
Pf a part of his harvest to the feudal lord 

Here private ownership is further developed Exploilatlon is 
nearly as severe as it was under slavery — It is only slighlly mil- 
•SSled. A class slruggle between exp1oilcr.s and esploiied is llie 
principal feature of the feudal system. 

The basis of the relations of production under llie capitalist , 
'yslem U jhai the capitalist owns the means of production, bul not , 
Ihe workers in produclinii— the wage labourers, whom the capitalist * 
'an neither kill nor sell bccadse they are personally free, but who , 
deprived of means of production and, in order not to die of , 
"“nscr, are obliged to sell their labour power to the capitalist and 
he.sr the yoke of exploitation Alongside of capitalist property in 
'he means of production, we find, at first on a wide icate, private 
property of the peasants and handicraftsmen in the means of pro- 
urtion, these peasants and handicraftsmen no longer being serfs, 
'"d Iheir private properly being based on personal labour In place 
the handicrafl workshops and manufactories there appear huge 
™lls nnd factories equipped with machinery. In pl.icc of the man* 
'T'sl estates tilled by Ihe primitive itnplemenlv of pnxtuction of 
“t' peasant, there now appear large capitalist farms run on seien- 
‘ supplied with agricultural machinery. 

The new productive forces require that the workers In produc-j 
shall be belter educated and more Intelligent than Ihe down-j 
roddrn and ignorant serfs, that they be able to undervland machin- 1 
T and operate it properly. Therefore, the r.spitslisls prefer lo^ 



drat wilfi ttorkrrt. who * 1 ^ fttt from Ihr bon«l« of srrfdor 
BOd who are rdiicAled rnuiigli lo be able properly lo operate ms 
chlurry. 

Ihit hHxina devefoped pitidiicdre (arers fo a tremendous esteni 
cnpllalisni lias Ixroinr enmeshed in cniitrndirliona wliirli it ds un 
ahic lu solve, lly prodiicinft larper nnd larRcr quanlilies of com 
moditles, anil reducing IheJr prires, capiMfism intensifies eompeli 
lion, ruins the mass of small aiitl medinm private owners, convert! 
them (iito prntdarlans and reduces their purchasing pow'er, wilfi 
Ihe result that it becomes Impossible to dispose of the commodities 
produced. On the other hand, by etpanding production and con- 
eenirxtting millions of workers in huge mills and factories, espilal- 
iSm lends the process of prodiietiun a soei.sl character and thus un- 
dermines its own foundation, inasmuch as Ihe social character of 
the process of production demands the social ownership of the 
means of produclian: yet the means of production remain private 
capilBlist properly, ss'li!c(> is incompatihte with Ihe social character 
of the process of production. 

These Irreconcilable contradictions between the character of 
iJie productive forces and the relations of production make them- 
selves fell in periodical crises of overprodiiclion, when the capital* 
Isis, finding no effective demand for their goods owing to the" ruin 
of Ihe mass of Ihe population which they Ihemsclves have brought 
about, are compelled to hum products, destroy manufoelufed'goodJ.| 
suspend production, and destroy productive forces at a lime whenj 

millions of people are forced to suffer unemployment and starv8llon.| 
not because there are not enough goods, but because there is an 
overproduction of goods. 

This means that Ihe capitalist relations of production have 
ceased to correspond to the stale of productive forces of society 
and have come into irreconcilable contradiction wilh them. 

Tills means that capitalism is pregnant with revolution, 
mission it is lo replace the existing capitalist ownership of 
means of production by Socialist ownership. 

This means that Ihe main fenture of the capilalisl system w 
most acute class struggle lietwcen the exploiters and Ihe exploi 

The basis of llie relations of protliiclion under the Socialist sys^ 
lem, whicli .so far li.is been esiabllshetl only in tl'C U.S.S.R.. is 
social ownership of the means of production. Here ^ 

longer exploiters and exploited. The goods produced are dis n u ^ 
according to laiiour performed, on the principle: ‘ He 
not work, neither shall he eat." Here the miifuol rekifioH* o P 
in the process of production are marked by comradely co p 
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lion and the Socialist mutual assistance of workers wlio are free 
from exploitation. Here the relnlioiis of piodiiction l'ull> coriespond 
to the slate of productive forces, for the social character of the 
process of production is reinforced by the social ownership of the 
means of production. 

For this reason Socialist production in the U-S.S R knows no 
periodical crises of overproduction and their accompanying ahsur- 
diliei. 

For this reason, the productive forces here develop at an accel- 
erated pace, for the relations of production that correspond to them 
®ffer full scope for such development. 

Such is the picture of the des’clopment of men’s relations of 
pfoduclion in Ihe course of human hislory- 

Such Is the dependence of the development of the relations of 
production on the development of the productive lorces of society. 

on the development of the instruments of production, 
If Ik development 

f the productive forces sooner or later lead lo corresponding 
*nges and development of the relations of production. 


Vih,.*i fabrication of inslrumenls of labour.”* says Harx, 
faiiu 1 *' ashtiiig in the germ among certain species of animals, js ipeciil. 

of the human lalnnir-pnKess. and Fmnklin llierefore 
u'l “ 'oflt-'uaklng antmal. Itches of by-gone instruments of 

omirl^ {’"•‘MS the' same importance for the investigation of oilinct ccon- 
«n«.? , ‘oclety. as do fossil liones for Uic determinatinii of cilinct 

,‘j , ‘"’inials Ifis not the articles made, hut how llioj arc made 
i«l f.1 I * ''’struuicAls, that cnatilcs ns to dislingnhh dilTercnl «onnni- 
dc"!** f j tnstrumciits of lalioiir not only supply “ standard «>f Inc 
ilv. ui '‘*'*t‘'pnient to sshicli human lahoiir has attained, but they arc 
"Jicaiors of the social conditions under which lh.it labour is carried 
"'•‘d Man. Cufutnl. ^’ol. I, p. 159.) 

'"'I further: 

rd.ilions are closely bound up with pnidiicliic forerv In 
ind in 5 I’rodiiclhc forces men change their mode of jirodiiclioii; 
'"8 llu.ip their mode of prodiiclion, in changiiiR the wjy of cam- 

?"« 'h‘'iiRe all their social reUlions. 'I lie liand imll P'C’ 

‘^»l tahii'i "!!'' 'he feiiil.il lord; the steam-inill, society willi the imiu'- 
_ (Karl Man, Tfie Popfrig of f*Wh>«opbSf. P 

“f “ continual moiement of growth in pro*hicliie forces, 

r" u ^“ciat relations, of fnmution In ideas; tlie only immu- 
8 '* the abstraction of mosemmt." {IhM , p. M.) 
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Speaking of historical materialism as formulated in the Cnm- 
munist Manifesto, Engels says: 

“Economic prodiiclion and the structure of society of every histori' 
epoch necessarily arising therefrom constItMfe the foiindallwn for t 
political and intellectual history of that epoch; ... consequently, t\ 
since the dissolution of the primeval communal ovsnership of had 
history has been a hiUory of class struggle#, of struRgirs he(«'crn c 
ploilrd and eaplnillnR. Itetween dominated and dominatliiR classes 
various staRes of social evolution; .. this slruRRle, hosvescr. has ne 
reached a stage where (he eiptoiled and oppressed class (the pmlrlart.s 
can no lonRcr emancipate itself from the class which esptnits and oppress 
it (the ImurRenisiel, without at the same time forrsrr freeing the svho 
of society from esploilalion, oppressistn and class sIruRRtes.'' (I’refat 
to the (fcrman edition of the Commumst Maniftsto Karl Mars. SfUrti 
Woris, Vol. I, pp. J92 03) 

d) The third feature of |tr<>(liiclioii is Ihsl the rise of ticw prt 
ductrve forces and of the relations of production corresponding i 
them does not take place separately from the old system, nftrr Ih 
diiapprarance of the old lystem, but within the old lyitem; il l^kr 
place not as a result of the sfeliberate andronsduusnctlvllyofindn 
bul spontaneously, unconsciously. Independently of the wl'l oi 
man II lakes place spontaneously and IndependeniJy of the will •’I 
man for two reasons 

Firstly, because men are not free lo choose one modenf prodiif* 
lion Of another, because as every new generation enters life ll Anils 
prodiielire forces an<f relations of production already ealstlng ** 
the rrsuli of the work of former generations, owing lowMch-il^ 
tibliRed al first lo accept ami adapt itself lo ererylhlng if 
ready made in the sphere ot prwfuctwo In order lo he abl« I” P'”' 
dure mairrial values 

Secondly, because, s»hen Improving one Instrunieiil of proiluc 
Lon or another, one element of the proiluetive forces or af*"! 
men do not reahre. do not understand or stop lo reAect what 
results these improveinenls wdl lead So. hu( only iMnk * '' * 
oerydjs inlvfrals. of liRhtenmg Iheir iJUmr and of irrurlnit 
direet and fangiMe adranfage for IhemSeJres 

When, gradually and gropingiv. rertjin members ol 
ev-jiiQiuail socielv passed from the use «»f stone l'»ls to the 
iron SiWi. Itiey tf course, d d r»"l know end d'J 
»h*t toeiot results this innovaijon w<Mi!d lead lo. Ihe» ‘ 
urSrrsUnd w reahre |hj| the change <.» mtUl . 

latVjn in prw!ijrfi»*rt. Dial il wotilJ In Ihe I'.Tig run leid l'» 

STsteta. TT»ey simply wanfed fo l.^blefl Ibeir laNrtjr arwl 

jle amj ta.ng'lJe adsanfaze. their ennseoms aet-v'ty w** 
wi-hin rhe narrt/w toucU of ih.* everyday pvrwnef u> 
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When, in Ihe period of ll«e feudal system, the young Ijourgeoisie 
uf Europe began In erect, alongside ol the small guild workshops, 
large tnanuraclories, and thus advanced the productive forces 
of society, it, of course, did not know and did not stop lo reflect 
what tociat consequences this innovation would lead to: it did not 
realire or understand that this “small” innovation would lead to a 
regrouping of social force* which was lo end in a revolution both 
against the power of kings, whose favours it so highly valued, and 
against the nobility, tn whose ranks its foremost representatives not 
infrequently aspired. It simply wanted to lower the cost of pro- 
ducing goods, to throw larger quantities of goods on the markets 
of Asia and of recently discovered America, and to make bigger 
profits. Its conscious activity was confined within the narrow bounds 
of this commonplace practical aim. 

When .the Russian capitalists. In conjunction with foreign cap- 
italists, energetically implanted modern large-scale machine industry 
In Bussia, while leaving tsardom intact and turning the peasants 
over to the tender mercies of tlic landlords, they, of course, did not 
know and did not stop lo reflect what toeial consi.-([ueiices this ex- 
tensive growth of productive forces would lead to; they did not 
realize or understand lhat liiis big leap in Ihe realm of Ihe produc- 
tive forces of society would lead to a regrouping of social forces 
that would enable the proletariat lo elTect a union wilh the peasantry 
Olid to bring about a victorious Socialist revolution. They simply 
wanted to expand industrial production lo the limit, to gain control 
of Ihe huge home market, to become monopolists, and lo squeeze 
as much profit as possible out of the national economy. Their con- 
scious activity did not extend beyond their commonplace, strictly 
practical interests. Accordingly, Marx says: 

"In the social production which men carry on (that is. in Ihe produc- 
tion of the iii.iierial values necessary l« tlie life of wen — /.S.] they enter 
into definite relations that are indisprnsabte and independent* of their 
will; ihese rebtinns of production correspond to a definite stage ol devel- 
opment of their tnalerial forces of production.” (Kart Marx Selected 
yVorki, Vol. I, p. 336.) 

This, however, does not mean that changes in the relations of 
production, and the transition from old relations of production lo 
new relations of production proceed smoothly, without conflicts, 
without upheavals. On the contrary, such a transition usually takes 
place by means of the revolutionary overthrow of the old relations 
of production and the establishment of new relations of prodne- 

• My llatici~/.S. 
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lioti. Up to n certain period Ihr development of the prodndhe forces 
ntid flic cIinfiRcs fn tlic realm of the relations of production proceed 
spontam-ously, independently of the will of men. IJut llial Is so only 
nj» to n certain moment, iinlii (he new and dcscIoi»ing prodiictlse 
forces have reached n proper alnic of mulnrily. After llie new pro- 
diicils'c forces have inalnrcd, the «*xistiiig relations of production 
nnd their upholders — the nding classes — become that “Insuper- 
able” obstacle which can «»nly be removed by the conscious action 
of the nesv classes, by JJje forcible acts of these classes, by revolu- 
tion. Here there stands out In l»old relief llie Iremendoas role of 
new social ideas, of new political institutions, of a new political 
power, whose mission it is to aliolish by force the old relations of 
production. Ojit of the conflict f>elween the new productive forces 
and the old relations of production, out of the new economic de- 
mands of society, there arise new social ideas; the new ideas 
organize nnd mobilize the masses; the masses become welded into 
n new political army, crcatcanew res'olulionary power, nnd make 
use of it to abolish by force the old system of relations of produr 
lion, nnd to firmly estahlish the new system. The sponinueous pro- 
cess of development yields place to the conscious nclioiij of men, 
peaceful development to violent uphcns-nl. evolution to revolution. 

- “The proletariat," sajs ^[nra. “during Its contest with the bourgeoisie 
is compelled, by tlie force of circumstances, lo organize llself as a class... 
by meant of a revolution it makes Itself the ruling efas^ end, « rticn, 
sweeps away by force the old condillons of production.” (The Communn 
Mnnlfrslo — Karl M.-irx, Selectfd tl'orJlj, Vol. 1. p. 228.) 


And further: 


— “The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by <1^ 

greet, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize ail i 

production in the hands of the state. I.e., of the prolelanat 

as Ihe ruling class; and to increase the total of productive i 
rapidly as possible." (Ibitl.. p. 227.) 

— "Force is the midwife of every old society pregnant mm n 
one." (Karl >farx, Cfi/iUal, Vol. I, p. 776 ) 

Here is Iho br/iiiant farmuMion of Ihe essence of 
materialism given hy Mnrx in 1859 lu his Iiisloric Preface 
famous book, Criliqae of PolUicul Econoniy: 


"In the social production which men carry on ,,1. re- 

relations that are indispensable and independent of * of 

lotions of production correspond to a definite stage o- T»lations of 
their material forces of production. The »mn total of t found- 

production constitutes the economic stntcluM of *<>^**‘7 , nfiicb 

Blion, on which rises s legal ind political siipersiruci 
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correspnnd d«l7nile fornu of social coasctousness. Th« mode of produe* 
lion Id malerial life determines Ibe social, polilical and mlelleclual life 
process in general. It Is not the consciousness ol men lhal determines their 
being, but, on the contrary, their social being that deleriaines their con- 
sciousness. At a certain stage of tbeir development, the material forvs 
of production in society come in conOicI with the existing relations of 
production, or — what is but ■ legal espression for the same thing— with 
the property relations within which they bare been ai work before. From 
forms of development of the forces of production these relallons turn 
Into their fellers. Then begins an epoch of social revolution. With the 
change of the economic foundation the entire immense superstructure is 
more ur less rapidly transformed In considering such transformations a 
distinction should always be made between the material Iransfnrmalinn 
of the economic conditions of production, which can be determined with 
the precision of natural teJeoee, and the legal, potilical, relleious, icsthet* 
ie or philosophic— in short, ideological forms in which men become 
conscious of this conflict and fight ii out Just at our opinion of an Indi- 
vidual is not based on what he thinks of himsetf. so can we not judge of 
aiteh I period of Iransformalion by Its own consciousness, on the contrary, 
IhU consciousness must he explained rather from the conirsdielions of 
reaterial life, front (he existing conITici between the soefat fnrevs of 
prodiiclioR and the relations of produrtion. No social order ever disap- 
pears before all the productive forces lot which there is room in ll have 
been developed; and new higher relallons of produclion never appear 
before the material conditions of their existence have matured In Ihe 
womb of the old society Itself- Therefore, mankind always sell itself 
only such tasks as ll can solve; sinee. looking it the matter more closely, 
we will always Hnd lhal (he (ask Itself arises only when Ihe malerial eon- 
dillons necessary for its solution already exist or are at least in Ihe pro- 
cess of formation" (Karf Marx. Sefecred tVorHs, Vol. I. pp 3SB-57.) 

Such U Marxist maleriaUsm os applies} to social life, to Ihc his- 
tory of soeicly. 

Such are the principal fealures of dialectical and historical 
malcriniism. 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Comratifs, five years base elapsed since llif Seventecnlli Parly 
Congress. No small period, as you see. During this period I '« 
world lias undergone considerable changes. Sl.iles and fou"' 
Iries. and lliclr niuliinl rctalioiw. arc now in m.iny rcspcch lola y 

"''"vbat changes cxnclly have laken place in Ihe Inlernallo|iiil 
sllunllon in lliis period? In whal w-ay esoclly have Ihe forcig 
and internal affairs of our country changed? 

For Ihe capilatisl countries Hus period was 
found perlurballons in bolh Ihe economic and political tpne 
In Ihe economic sphere Ihese were years of depreislon. fo • 
from the beginning of the latter half of 1937, by a ctairs. 

economic crisis, of a new decline of linlutlry In Ihe n 
Great Hrilaln and France; consequently. Ihese were y”” p, 
economic complicallons. In the political sphere they wr J 
serious polilical confficts and perlurbalronv A new 
1. .Ir.^dv in il> »<-o„d fr.r. . ... -W'd o.rr » I; '*' 
sireirhing from Shanghai lo Gibraltar and j, 

hundred million people. Tlie map of l-.uroiH*. “ .f,«IIrd 

being forcibly re-drawn The enlire |»..sl wpr •yslem, tne 
regime of peace, has been shaken lo its foiinclJlioris. 

For Ifie Soviet Union, on Hie contrary, these were J 
growth and prosperity, of furlber ecmomic and ^ 

for Ihe preservation of peace Ibrouglmwt 

Such is the general picture. . 

Let us now eiamine Ihe eonerHe data ilhulraling 
In the intemalloBJl situation- 
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I- New Economic Crisis in the Capitalist Countries. Intensification 
of the Struggle for Markets and Sources of Faw Material, and 
for a New Rediuision of the World 

The economic crisis which broke out in the capitalist countries 
in the latter half of 192D lasted until the end of 1933. After that 
the crisis passed into a depression, and was then followed by a 
certain revival, a certain upward trend of industry. Out this upward 
trend of industry did not develop into a boom, as is usually the 
ease in a period of revival. On the contrary, in the latter half of 
1937 a new economic crisis began which seized the United Stales first 
of all and then England, France and a number of other countries. 

The capitalist countries thus found themselves faced with a 
new economic crisis before they had even recovered from the 
ravages of the recent one. 

This circumstance naturally led to an increase of unemploy- 
ment. The number of unemployed in capitalist countries, which 
had fallen from thirty million in 1933 to fourteen million in 1037, 
has now again risen lo eighteen million as a result of the new 
economic crisis. 

A distinguishing feature of the new crisis is that it difTers in 
many respects from the preceding one, and, moreover, differs for 
Ihc worse and not for the belter. 

Firstly, the new crisis did not begin after an industrial boom, 
as was the case in 1029, but after a depression and a certain revival, 
svhich, however, did not develop into a boom. This means that 
the present crisis will be more severe and more difficult to cope 
With than the previous crisis. 

Further, the present crisis has broken out not in lime of peace, 
but at a time when a second imperiaUsI war has already begun; 

a time when Japan, already in- the second year of her war with 
China, is disorganizing the immense Osincse market and render- 
>>’8 It almost inaccessible lo the goods of other cuimtries; when 
Italy and Oermaiiy have already placed their national economy 
on a war fooling, squandering their reserves of raw material and 
foreign currency for this purpose; and when all the other big 
capitalist powers are beginning lo reorganize themselves on a war 
fooling. Tijis means that capitalism will have far less resources 
®t its disposal for a normal way out of the present crisis than 
during the preceding crisis. 

I.Aslly, as distinct from the preceding crisis, the present crisis 
is not a general one, but as ret involves chiefly the eronomiMlJy 
powerful countries which have not yet placed themselves on a war 
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rconomy basis. As regards Ihe ajKrMsire countrlfi. such ns Japan. 
Gcnnany and Italy, who have already rcorganilcd Ihclr economy 
on a war fooling, they, because of Ihe Intense development of Ihdr 
war Industry, are no! yel eiperiencing a crisis of oscfi'rwhiclion. 
aIthou;;h they are appro.schins tl Tliis means that by the time Ihr 
eronomlealty powerful, non-aitgresslse counlrtes bcRin to emerge 
from Ihe phase of crisis the aggressive ctmnirtrs. having eshaii'lot 
their reserves of gnid and raw material in ihe cniirse of ihe war 
fever, are bound to enter a phase of srry severe erlslv 

This Is clearly illustntrd. for rsanjpJe. by Ihe flgiirr* tor Ihe 
visible gold rrsrfsrs of the eapltjtisi roiiniries 
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This table shows that the SoTiel Union is the only country in 
the world where crises are unknown and where industry is con- 
tinuously on the upttrade. 

This tabic also shows that a serious economic crisis has already 
begun and is developing in the United Stales. Great Britain and 
France. 

Further, {his table shows that in Italy and Japan, who placed 
their national economy on a war footing earlier than Germany, the 
downward course of industry already began in 1038. 

Lastly, this table shows that in Germany, who reorganized her 
economy ort 8 war fooling later than Italy and Japan, industry 
is still experiencing a certain upward trend — allhougb a small one, 
it is Iruc—corresponding to that which took place in Japan and 
Italy until recently. 

There can be no doubt that unless something unforeseen 
occurs. German industry must enter the same downward path as 
Japan and llaly have already taken. For what does placing the 
economy of a country on a war fooling mean? It means giving 
industry a one.ii<icd, war direction: developing to the uftnosi the 
production of goods nee'essary for war and not for consumption 
by the population: restricting to the utmost the production and, 
especially, the sale of articles of general consumption— and, con- 
sequently, reducing consumption by the population and confront- 
ing the country with an economic crisis. 

Such the concrete picture of ttie trend of the new economic 
crisis in the capitalist countries. 

Naturally, such an unfavourable turn of economic aiTairs could 
not but aggravate relations among the powers. The preceding 
crisis had already mixed the cards and inlensified the struggle for 
markets and sources of raw materials. The seizure of Mancliuria 
and North China by Japan, the seizure of Abyssinia by.llaly — all this 
reflected the acuteness of the struggle among the powers. The new 
economic crisis must lead, and is aplually leading, to a further 
sharpening of the imperialist strurete. It is no longer a question 
of competition in the markets, of a commercial war, of dumping. 
These luelhods of struggle have long been recognized as inade- 
quate. It is now a question of a new redivision of the world, of 
spheres of influence and colonies, by military action. 

Japan tried to justify her aggresMve actions by the argument 
that she had been cheated when the Nine-Power Pact was con- 
cluded and had not been allowed to extend her ferriiorj' at the 
expense of China, whereas Britain and France possess vast colonies. 
Italy recalled that she had been cheated during the diiision of 
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Jhe spoils alter Jhe /)rsj imperialut war and Jfiat she musi recom- 
pense herself ol Ihe expense of Ihe spheres of influence of Crilain 
and France, Germany, who had suffered severely as a result of 
the first imperialist war and Ihe Peace of Versailles. Joined forces 
with Japan and Ilaly, and demanded an exienston of her territory 
in Europe and the return of the colonies of which the victors In 
the first imperialisl w-ar had drprivnt her. 

Thus the hloc of three aggressor states came to be fornuHl. 

A new redivisioi) of Ihe world hv mcam nf war became Im- 
minenl. 

2. AgyrfWft/hn «/ /he tn/erm/ional PnWieol Sititalhn. Colhfite 
ol the Po^l-Wor Sgileii} o/ Peace Ttenhes Peginning oj a AVii' 
hnperiaUu fVor 

Here is a list of ilie most imporinni evenli during llie period 
under review svhicli mark the beginning of the new impcrlidlst w»r. 
In 1035 Italy allacked and seired Al*yssinh). In the siimnirr of 
103Q Germany and Italy orgnnited military Inlervcnllnn in SpalOi 
Oermany enirenchin;} herself i» ihe north of Sp.iln nnil In Spanish 
Mororni, and Ilaly in the south of Spain and In Ihe Dalearle li* 
lands. Having seireil .Mnnchiiria. Japaiim 1937 Invader! Norih and 
Centnl China, oernpied Peking. Tientsin and .Sh.inghal and begs'* 
to oust her foreign eompetilors from Ihe oeeiipird lone. Inlheh^ 
ginning nf 1938 Cerniany seired .Aiislrio. and in Ihcotilymnof IW.1 
Ihe Suifelen region fif Crerlimfovakla. At the end r>f 1938 
seized Canton, and at the hi-ginniftg of ID.3t>lhe Island of Ihlnan- 

TIiui Ihe war wliieh h.is stolen so Impereeptihly upon Ih' 
nations, has drawn over five huiwlred mittion people Into Iti ar 
nnd has extended Its sphere of arllon over a vast It-rrllory, slrrir ' 
ing from Tientsin, Shanghsi and Canton, through Ahy«' n .i, 
Gihraltar. . . 

After the Ilrsl Impenjiwt war Ihe *icl«r sl.iles. primarily I hfJ''’- 
France and the United Stales, had set up a new frffime 
relations t>elweeti eounlrles, the post-war regimr of peaer 
main props of this regime were Ihe Nine-Power Paet In 1'^ 

Kad. and ll*e Versailles Treaty atui a nuniher of nlhrr 1"^'" 
Curo|ie. Tlie f^ragoe at Nalkms was set up lo ff^ulatr ' 
f«-|«ren countries within llw framework at Ihfs ^^5,^ 

had» of a unitrxl fr.mfof stales. «f Cf»/ieeli*edefene» nf iM *' ' 

of sJjles. Howesef. three agjrrsihe slates. «n<t Ihe new Jmf • 

■ ar bHneIjnl hr itiem, ha«e upsel Ihe entire system i> '• 
w,r pe»ee regfrAe. Japs'* "P ‘ 
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many and Ualy the Versailles Treaty. In order to have their hands 
free, these three slates withdrew from the League of Nations. 

The new imperialist war became a fact. 

It is not so easy in our day to suddenly break loose and plunge 
straight into war without regard for treaties of any kind or for 
public opinion. Oourgeois politicians know this very well. So do 
the fascist rulers. That is why Ihe fascist rulers decided, before 
plunging info war, to frame pubfic opinion to suit their ends, that 
■Si to mislead it, to deceive it. 

A military bloc of Germany and Italy against the interests of 
England and France in Europe? Bless us. do you call that a bloc? 
“We" have no military bloc. All “we" have is an innocuous “Berlin- 
Rome axis"; that is, just a geomelrical equation for an axis 
ILoogWer.j 

A military bloc of Germany. Italy and Japan against the 
loleresls of the United States. Great Britain and France In the Far 
East? Nothing of the kindl “We’’ have no military bloc. All "we" 
have is an innocuous .“Berlin*Romc-Tokyo triangle"; lhal is, a 
slight penchant for geometry. iCenerof 1 

A war against the interests of England. Ffanre. Ihe United 
Slates? Nonsrnsel “We" are waging war on Ihe Comintern, not 
on these states. If you don’t believe it. read Ihe ’’anli-Comintern 
pact" concluded between Italy. Germany and Japan. ' 

That Is how Atessieurs Che aggressors thought of framing public 
opinion, although It was not hard to see how preposterous this 
whale clumsy game of camouflage was; for ll is ridiculous to look 
for Comintern "hotbeds’’ in Ihe deserts of Mongolia. In llie moun- 
tains of Abyssinia, or in the wilds of Spanish Morocco, [/..ouy/iter.j 

But war is inexorable. II cannot be hidden under any guise. 
For no "axes." "triangles’’ or "anti-Comintern pacts" can hide 
the fact that in this period Japan has seized a vast stretch of ter. 
rilory in China, that Italy has seized Abyssinia, lhat Germany has 
seized Austria and the Sudeten region, that Germany and Italy 
together have seized Spain — and all this in defiance of the interests 
of the non-aggressive stales. The war remains a War; the military 
bloc of aagressors remains a snilitasy Woe; and Ihe aggressors 
remain aggressors. 

It Is a dislinguislilng feature of the new imperialist war lhal 
H has not yet become universal, a world war. The war is being 
waged by aggressor slates, who In every way infringe upon the 
Interests ofthe non-aggressive statK.primarilr England. Pranceand 
the. U.S..*. , "Art; VsViM VfttV wh tVisraV. TroV’mg trm- 
t«sio» after eonression to Ihe tggm^on. 
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Thus we are witnessing nn open redivision of the wortd and 
spheres of influence at the expense of the non-aggressive stales, 
without the least nllempl at resistance, and even with a certain 
amount of connivance, on the pari of the latter. 

Incredible, but true. 

To what arc we to allribule this one-sided and strange char- 
acter of the new imperiaiisi war? 

How Is it that the non-aggressive countries, whicli possess such 
vast opportunities, have so easily, and without any resistance, 
abandoned their positions and their obligations to please the 
aggressors? 

Is it to be attributed to the weakness of the non-aggressive 
st.ntcs? Of course noJI Combined, the non-aggresjlve, democralk 
slates are unquestionably stronger than the fascist states, both 
(.<conomica]|y and in the military sense. 

To what then are we to allribule the sysiemaiic concessions 
made by these states to the aggressors? 

It might be attributed, for example, |o ibe fear lhal a revolulioii 
might break out if the non-aggressive states were to go lo war 
and the war were to assume world-wide proportions. The bou^ 
geois poliiicians know, of course, that the first imperfatisf world war 
led to the victory of tlie revolution in one of the largest countries. 
They are afraid that the second imperialist wor/d war may 
lead to the victory of the revolution in one or several countries. 

But at present lliis is not the sole or even the chief reason. 
The chief reason is thal the majority of the non-aggressive coun- 
tries, particularly England and France, have rejecled the pohey 
of collcclive security, the policy of collective rcslitancetotheaggres- 
sors, and have taken up a position of non-intervention, a poi/ifo'* 


of '‘neutraniy.’' _ 

Formally speaking, the policy of non-intervention might 
defined as follows; “Let each country defend Itself from the uRgrrs 
sors ns it tikes nnd as best it can. Thai is not our a/Tafr. He s ^ 
trade bolh with the aggressors and witli their victims.” But at os 
ly speaking, the policy of non-lnlervenllon means connMog 
aggression, giving free rein to war. and. consequently, 

Ing the war into o world w«r The policy of i, 

reveals un eagerness, a desire, not to hinder the ' .y 

nefarious work: not to hinder Japan, say. from embrofimg 
in a war with China, or. belter still, with the Soviet Union, 
to hinder Germany, say, from enmeshing herseff fn 
alTalrs. from emhrniling herself In a war with the So* ♦ 
to allow all the belligerents to sink deeply fnlo the tnke d 
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to encourage them snrrcptiliuusly in this; to altow them to weaken 
and exhaust one another; and tken. when they have become weak 
enough, to appear on the scene with fresh slrcnglh, In appear, of 
course, “in the I'ntemts of peace,** and to dictate conditions to 
the enfeebled belligerents. 

Cheap and easy! 

Take Japan, for instance. It is characteristic that before Japan 
invaded North China ult the IntlMenlial French and British news- 
papers shouted alnut Chiiut's weakness and her inahility to olfer 
resistances, and dectnred that Japan with her army could siihjiigute 
China in iwn or three mouths. Then the European and American 
polilieians began in walrli and wait. And tlicn, when Japan started 
miJilary npcraliotv, they let tier have Slianghai. the vital centre of 
foreign capital in China: they tot Iht have Caiilon, a centre of 
Britain's monopoly influence in South China: they let her have Hai- 
titn, and they allowed her tu surround Hongkong Does not this look 
'Cry mucli like encouraging the aggressor? It Is as though they 
•'Me saying: “Emliroil yourself deeper .in war, then we shall sec.” 

Or take Germany, for instance. They let her have Austria, 
the underiukiiig to defend her independence; they let her 
have the SudeU-n region; they abandoned Czechoslovsikia to her 
fsle, thereby violating alf their obligations: and then began to lie 
vociferously in the press about “the weakness of the Russian 
army,” “the demoraliratlnn of the Kussian air force." and "riots" in 
the Soviet linion, egging the Germans on to march farther cast, 
promising them easy pickings, and prompting them; "Just start 
vrar on the Bolsheviks, and everything wilt be all right,” II must 
he admitted that this loo looks very much like egging on and 
encouraging the aggressor. 

The hullabaloo raised by the nritish, French and Anicric.^n 
press over the Soviet Ukraine is characteristic. Tlie genflenjcn of 
the press there shouted until they were hoarse that the Germans 
were marchingon Soviet Ukraine, that they now had what iscallcd 
the Carpathian Ukraine, with a population of some seven liundred 
thousand, and that not later than this spring the Germans would 
annex the Soviet Ukraine, which has a population of over thirty 
million, to this so-called Carpathian Okroine. It looks as if the 
object of this suspicious huilabahm was to incense the Soviet Union 
against Germany, to poison the atmosphere and to provoke a 
conlliet with Germany wilJioul any visible grounds. 

It is quite possible, of course, that there are madmen in Gerninny 
'vlio dream. o.t aao/iv.Ui/’ tb« eVc^JbusnJL. Um.*. Uja SavieJL Ukcaiftn.. 
io the gnat, namely, the so-called Carpathian Ukraine. If there real- 
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Fetcri^ti arming lias lakrn thrir place. Ever) body is arming, small 
slates and big slates, including primarily those which practise the 
policy of non-intervention. Nobody believes any longer in the unc- 
tuous speeches which claim that the Munich concessions to the 
aggressors and the Munich agrremenl opened a new era of “ap- 
peasement.” They ore disbelieved even by the signatories to the 
Munich agreement, llritain untl France, who ore increasing their 
armaments no less than other couniries. 

Naturally, the USSR, could not ignure these ominous events. 
Hiere is no doubt that any war, however small, started by the ag- 
gressors in any remote corner of the world consliliiles a danger to 
the peaceable countries. All the more serious then is Ihedangeransing 
from the new imperialist war, which lias already drawn into its or 
bit over Five hundred million people in Asia. Africa and Europe In 
view of Uiis, while our coiinlry is unswervingly pursuing a policy 
of preserving peace, it is at the same lime doing o great deal to 
increase Ihc preparedness of our Red Army and our Red Navy. 

At ihe same lime, in order to strengthen ils inlernallonal posi- 
tion, ihe Soviet Union dccido<l lo lake certain other steps. At Ihe 
end of 1034 our country joined the League of Nations, considering 
that despite its weakness the League might nevertheless serve as 
a place where aggressors can be exposed, and as a certain insiru- 
'tent of peace, however feeble, Ibai might hinder Ihe outbreak of 
The .Soviet Union considers that in alarming limes likethese 
even so weak an international organization as the Lctigiie of Na- 
tions should not be ignored. In May 1935 a treaty of mutual as- 
sistance against possible attack by aggressors was signed between 
France and Ihe Soviet Union. A similar treaty was simultaneously 
concluded with Czechoslovakia. In March 1036 Ihe Soviet Union 
concluded a treaty of mutual assistance with the Mongolian Peii- 
P'c's Hepublic. In August 1937 Ihe Soviet Union concluded a pact 
of non-aggression with the Chinese Republic. 

It Was in such difficult inlern.'ilional conditions that the Soviet 
Union pursued ils foreign policy of upholding the cause of peace. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is clear and explicit. 

t. We stand for peace and Ihe strengthening of business rela* 
t'ons with ail countries. That is our prisition; and we shall adhere 
to this position as long as these countries maintain like relations 
''’dh the Soviet Union, jjnd as long as they make no attempt lo 
■■espass on the interests of oiir country. 

2. We stand for peaceful, close and friendly relations with alt 
. ^ "^ighhouring couniries which have common fronliers with the 
U S.S R. That is our position; and we shall adhere lo this position 
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as long as iJicse countries iminfain Hie relations with the Soviet 
Union, and as long as they make no allempl to trespass, directly or 
Indireclly, on Ihe Integrity and inviolability of the frontiers of the 
Soviet state. 

3. We stand for the support of nations which are the victims of 
aggression and arc fighting /or |he independence of their coanliy, 

4. Wc are not afraid of the threats of aggressors, and are ready 
to deal two blows for every blow delivered by instigators of war 
who iitlempl to violate the Soviet borders. 

Such is the foreign policy of Ihe Soviet Union [Loud and pro* 
longed applause-] 

In its foreign policy the Soviet Union relies upon: 

1. Its growing economic, potillcai and cultural might; 

2. The moral and pnlilical unity of our Soviet sociely; 

3. The mutual friendship of Ihe nations of our country; 

4. lls Red Army and Red Navy; 

6. Its policy of peace; 

6. The moral supporl of Ihe working people of ail eount/IfJ» 
who are vitally concerned in the preservation of peace; 

7. The good sense of the countries which for one reason or »«• 
other have no interest in the violation of peace. 


The tasks of Itie Parly in the sphere of foreign policy are: 

1. To continue the policy of peace and of strengthening bu 
ness relations with all countries; 

2. To be cautious and not allow our country to be drawn fa 

conlliels by warmongers who are arcuslumed to have others pu 
the chestnuts out of the Rrc for them; .. 

3. To strengihen Ihe might of our Red Army and Red Navy 

the utmost; , .ip 

4. To strengthen the inlernalionnl bonds of friendship wj 
working people of all countries, who are interested in 
friendship among nations. 


II 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF TffE SOVIET VSION 


Let us now pass to Ihe Internal alTaiffi of our 
From the standpoint of lls Internal siltiallon, the Sove 
during Ihe period under review, presented picture o 
progress of its entire economic life, a 
strengthening of the pollllos! might of the country. 
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In the sphere of economic deyelopmenl. we must regard the 
inosi important result during the period under review lo be the 
fact that the reconstruction of industry and agriciiilure on the basis 
of a new, modern technique has been completed. There are 
no more or hardly any more old plants in out country, with 
their old technique, and hardly any old peasant farms, with 
Iheir antediluvian equipment. Our industry and agriculture arc 
now based on new, up-to-date technique. It may be said wilb* 
out esaggeralion that from the standpoint of the technique of 
production, from the slandpoinl of the degree of saluralinti of 
industry and iigriciilliirc w»tb new machiners , our country is 
more advanced than any other country, where the otd machi- 
nery acts as a fetter on production and hampers the introduction 
of modern technique. 

In the sphere of the social and polilicat development of the 
country, we must regard the most important achievement during 
the period under review to be the fact that tlie remnants of the 
exploiting classes have been completely eliminated, that the workers, 
peasants and Inlellecluals have been welded Into one common front 
of the working people, that the moral and political unity of Soviet 
xociety has been strengthened, llial the friendship among the na- 
tions of our country has becom* closer, and. as a result, that the 
political life of our country has been completely drmoerntlxed 
and a new Conslllution created No one will dare deny that our 
Conslilullon is the most dcmocratie in the world, and that the 
Ksults of the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the U .S S R., as 
*■^11 as lo the Supreme Soviets of Ihc Union Republics, have been 
tile most esemplary. 

The result of all this Is a completely st.able internal liluation and 
• slal>i]ity of government wliieli any other government in Ihc world 
•night envy. 

Let us rx.amine the concrete data illustrating the ccixiomie an<l 
Potilical situation of our country. 


/. Fiirllitr Progrett of Intlmlrj/ ond AgriniUtire 

■1 Indutitg, During the period under review our industry 
Presented u picture of. uninterrupted progress. Tliis progress 
•»r reRected not onlv in an Increase of output peoerally. 
**«!, and primarilv. In the flourishing stale of Soei»I>st industry. 

Ihe one hand, and the doom of private industry, on the 
other. 
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Here is a (able which illustrales this: 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE U.8.5.R. IN 1931-38 
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This table shows that during the period under review the ©iit* 
put of our Industry more than doubled, and that, moreover, « 
whole increase in output was accounted for by Socialist Indus ry 
Further, this table shows that the only system of Industry 
the U.S.S.n. is the Socialist system. , • m- 

Lastly, this table shows that the complete ruin of private m 
dustry is a fart which even a blind man cannot now » 

Tlie ruin of private industry roust not f>e regarded as a hing 
chance. Private Industry perished, firstly, t>ec.'iuse the ^ ^ ,iu 
notnle system is superior to the capitalist .intr 

because the Socialist economic system made It r«silble to 
equip in . fe« year, the .Me o( "“'■'"(“"''““'i; 7he e.pHaM 
up lo-dale leelinieal iine.. Tn.i. ' 

economic svstem does not and cannot offer. It lUnd- 

Ihe sUndpo'lnl of the technique of production and *' fy 


»r proouciion f. 

point of the degree of Mturalksn of imfuslry with mo< ern 
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If we lake the rale of growth of o 
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growth of Ihe industry of Ihe principal capitalist countries, we 
get the following picture: 


CBOWTI! OF I^UUSTRY IN THE (I S S.R. AND TIIC PnlNClPAL 
CAPITALIST COUNTtllES IN I9IS-S8 



This table shows that our industry has grown more than nine- 
fold as compared with prc svar. whereas the industry of the princi- 
pal capitalist countries continues to mark time round about the 
pte-war level, exceeding the latter by only 20 or 30 per cent. 

This means that as regards rale of growth our Socialist Indus- 
ity holds first place In the world. 

Thus we find that as regards technique of production end rale 
of growth of our industry, we have already overtaken and oirt- 
stripped the principal capitalist countries. 

In what respect are we lagging? We arc still lagging economi- 
^lly. that is, as regards the volume of our industrial output per 
urad of population. In 1038 we produced about 15000.000 tons of 
pig iron; Great Britain produced T.OOO.tKH) tons. It might seem that 
"‘c are belter off than Great Britain. Bui if "e divide this number 
*’f tons by tile number of population we shall find that Ihe output 
pig iron per head of population in J938 was 145 kilograms in 
fireal Britain, and only S7 kilograms in the f S S.R. Or. furllicr: in 
1938 Great Bril.-iiii produced 10.800.000 Ions of steel and a{M>ut 
^.000,000,000 kilowatl-liours of elcelricily. whereas the UdsJS.R. 
produced 18.000.000 Ions of steel an<l over .lO.OOfJ.nnO.OOO liJowatl- 
I'ours of electricity. It might seem that we are Letter «>fr than Great 
“^filain. But if we divide lids nuinUruf Ions and kilnwatt-hours Ly 
the number of poput.vtion we shall find lhat in 1938 in Great Britain 
the output of steel per licad of population was 220 kitnr-rains and 
"f ctoctricEly 020 kilowatt-hmirs. whereas in the U-S-S.ll. the oiilpu! 
®f steel per head of population was nnls- 107 kilograms, and t>f 
♦'wlricity only 2M kilowalMiourv 

'\hat is the reason for this? The rraion is that our jxsjniblinn 
’ several limes larger than thal •>/ Great Hnlain. and brnee our 
55-1031 
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requirements are greater: the Soviet Union has a population of 

170.000. 000, whereas Great llrilafn has a population of not more . 
than 46,000,000. The cconornle power of a country’s industry is 
not expressed by the volume of industrial output in general, Irre- 
spective of the size of population, but by the volume of Industrial 
output taken In direct reference to the amount consumed per head 
of population. The larger a country’s industrial output per bead 
of population, the greater is Us economic power; and, conversely, 
the smaller the output per head of population, the less is the 
economic power of the country and of its industry.. Consequently, 
the larger a country's population, (he greater is the need for articles 
of consumption, and hence (be larger should be the industrial 
output of the country. 

Take, for example, the output of pig iron. In order to outstrip 
Great Urilain economically in respect to the production of pig iron, 
which In 1038 amounted in that counlry to 7,000,000 Ions, we must 
Increase our annual output of pig iron to 25,000,000 tons. In order 
economically to outstrip Geimany, which in 1938 produced 

18.000. 000 tons of pig iron in all, we must raise our annual output 
to 40,000,000 or 45,000,000 tons. And in order to outstrip the U.S.A. 
economically— not as regards the level of 1038, which was a year 
of crisis, and in which (he U.Sjk. produced only 18,800,000 tons 
of pig Iron, but as regards the level of 1929, when the U.S.A. was 
experiencing an industrial boom and when it produced about 

43.000. 000 tons of pig iron — we must raise our annual oulpul of 
pig iron to 50,000,000 or 60.000,000 Ions. 

The same must be said of the production of steel and roll®" 
steel, of the machine-building industry, and so on, inasmuch ns a 
these branches of industry, like the otJier branches, depend In Ihe 
long run on the production of pig iron. 

We have outstripped the principal capitalist countries as ! 
technique of production and rale of industrial development. Tha 
b very good, but it Is not enough. We must outstrip them econom- 
ically as well. We can do it, and we must do it. Only If we outs f P 
the principal capitalist countries economically can we reckon up®" 
our counlry being fully saturated with consumers’ goods, on ha* ” 
an abundance of products, and on being able lo make the frans 
from the first phase of Communism to Its second phase. 

What do we require to outstrip the principal 
economically? Flrsl of all. we require the earnest and fn<ioni 
desire to move ahead and the readiness lo make sacrifices 
vest very considerable amounts of capital for the utmost **1*^ ij. 
of our Socialist Industry. Have we these requisites? We un 
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edly have! Furllier, wc require a high technique of producUon and 
a high rate of industrial development. Have we these requisites? We 
undoubtedly havcl Lastly, we require lime. Yes, comrades, lime. 
We must build new factories. We must train new cadres for indus- 
try. But this requires lime, and no little lime at that. We cannot 
outstrip the principal capitalist countries economically in two or 
three years. It will require rather more than thaL Take, for ex- 
ample, pig iron and its production. How much lime do we require 
to outstrip the principal capitalist countries economically in regard 
to the production of pig iron? When the Second Five-Year Plan 
was being drawn up, certain members of the old personnel of the 
•Stale Planning Commission proposed that the annual 'output of 
pig iron towards the end of the Second Five-Year Plan should be 
fixed in the amount of sixty million tons. That means that they 
assumed the possibility of an average annual increase in pig iron 
production of ten million tons. This, of course, was sheer fanUsy, 
if not worse. Incidentally, it was not only In regard to the produc- 
tion of pig iron that these comrades indulged their fantasy. They 
considered, for example^ that during the period of the Second Five- 
Vear Plan the annual increase of population in the U.S.S R should 
amount to three or four miltion persons, or even more. This was 
•ho fantasy, if not worse. But If we Ignore these fantastic dream- 
er* and come down to reality, we may consider quite feasible an 
average annual Increase In the output of pig iron of two or two 
and a half million tons, bearing in mind the present stale of the 
hchnique of iron smelting. The industrial history of the principal 
capitalist countries, as well as of our country, shows that such an 
annual rale of increase Involves a great strain, but is quite feasible. 

Hence, we require time, and no lillte time at that, in order to 
outstrip the principal capitalist countries economically. And the 
higher our productivity of labour becomes, and the more our 
technique of production is perfected, the more rapidly can we 
accomplish this cardinal economic task, and the more can we 
reduce the period of its occomplishmenl. 

b] Agriculture. Like the development of industry, the develop- 
ment of agriculture during the period under review has followed 
*n upward trend. This upward trend h expressed not only In an 
increase of acricullur,')l output, but. and primarily, in the growth 
and consolidation of Snciatisl agriculture on the one hand, and 
utter decline of individual pc.ssanl farming on the other. 
Whereas the grain area of the collective farms increased from 
75,000,000 hectares In 1033 to 92.000,000 in 1938, the grain area 
the individual peasant fanners dropped In this period from 
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15 700,000 hectares to 000.000 hectares, or to 0.0 per cent of the 
total grain area. I sviU not mention the area tinder iiidusirial cropi. 
a branch where individual peasant farming has been reduced to 
lero Furthermore, it is well known that the collcctjve farms 
now’ unite 18.800.000 peasant households, or 93.5 per cent of all the 
peasant households, aside from Ihe collective asherics and collective 
trapping and handicraft industries. 

This means that the collective farms have been Ormlj esJab- 
Ushed and consolidalcd. and that the Socialist system of farming is 
DOW our only form of agriculture. 

If we compare the areas under nil crops during the p ^ 
under review with Ihe crop areas in the prc-revolulionary pen . 
we observe the following picture of growth: 
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produces the larResJ surplus for Ihe markel, but is also more fully 
equipped with modern machinery Ihan the agriculture of any other 
country. 


1) TRACTORS EMPLOYED tN AGBICOLTUBE IN THE D.8.S B. 



*» TOTAL HARVESTER COMBINES ANO OTHER MACHINES EMPLOYED 
IN AOBICULTUBE IN THE UBS.B. 
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explains the secret why our country has succeeded so easily and 
rapidly in solving the problem, the problem of producing 

an adequate supply of market pniin for this vast country 

It should be noted that daring (he last three years annual grain 
deliveries to the slate have not dropped below 1,600,000.000 poods, 
while sometimes, as for example in 1037, they have reached 

1.800.000. 000 poods. If we Add to this about 200,000,000 poods or 
S') of grain purchased annually by the stale, as nrll as several 
hundred million poods sold by eolleelive farms and farmers direct* 
,ly in the market, we gel to alt the total of grain marketed by the 
collective farms and state farms already mentioned 

Further, it is interesting to note that during the last three years 
the base of market grain has shifted from the Ukraine, which was 
formerly considered the granary of our country, to the nnrth and 
the east, that is, to thefl.S FSR We know that during the last two 
or three years grain deliveries in the Ukraine have amounted In 
*11 to about 400,000,000 poods annually, whereas in the R S F.S.fL 
thf grain deliveries during these years have amounted to 

1.100.000. 000 or 1,200,000.000 pCK>ds annually. 

Tliat Is how things stand with regard to grain farming. 

At regards livestock (arming, considerable progress has been 
made during the past few yean in this, the most backward branch 
t’f igricullure, as well True, (n Ihenumbrr of horses and in sheep 
breeding we arc still below the pre-rcvolutlonary IcveJ; but as rts 
trards cattle and Iiog breeding we have already paued the prc-rct- 
olutionary level, 

fiere are the figures: 


TOTAL HEAD OK LIVESTOCK IS THE UAAR 
(In loilllow*) 
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1933 
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193.4 

CLttfo 

60.« 
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47.4 

49.7 

M.7] 67.0 

a.^ 
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164.6 
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ttl.t 
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81.9 

Cl.] 

79.T 81.8 
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M.C 
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lo.s 

.... 

.... 

72.1 


SO.t 

149.4 

717.9 


There e*w be no doubt shal she lag In horse breeding and sbe^ 
breedin (5 will be remedied to a very short period. 
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c) Tfade and transport. The progress In I'ndiitir; and agri- 
culture WB$ accoinpanicd by an I»rrfa»e In ihelradeof Ihecovniry. 
During {he period under review (he number of afafe and coopera- 
tive rclnll jtorcs incrensed by 25 per cent. Stale and cooperative 
retail trade Increased by 178 per ceni. Trade In the collective farm 
markets increased by lt2 per cent 
Here is the correspondins labte: 

TRADB 


1, Stftta and eoope- 
rfttiVQ retail «te- 
fM and booth^l 
■t end of reer. 

2, SteU and ( 

operative reteilj 
trode, Ineloding 
public eotermpl 
(in or 

rublM] 

3, Trade In eollec' 
tiva farm cner- 
keta (lt> milJioni:) 
of rubles) . 


, Regional whole- 
sale departments 
of the People'c 
Commissariats ofj 
the Pood Indus- 
try, Light Indus- 
try, Heavy In- 
dustry, Timber 
Industry, and 
Local industry 
of the Union Re- 
publics — at end 


lOSfJ 1937 1933 


)ci l,I4l! 


106,790.9 


'l25, 943.2 


138.674 S 


1,79h| 1.9121 1^954 1 


Ills obvious that trade in the country could not 


in Ibis way wilhout a certain increase In freight traffic. And 

■ sht traffic increased in *» 


during the period under review freight trnffle 
iiranchcs of transport, esppciaWy rail and air. There w 
water-borne frciglil, too, but with conslderobc u 


lions, and In 1938. it is to be regretted. Ilierc was even a « 


water-borne freight as compared with the previous year. 
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Here is Ihe corresponding Jable: 



There can be no doubt ilial Ihe lag in nalrr transport in 1038 
will be remedied in 1939. 


8* Futfhtt f{isf In Ihf Sfaltrial and Cullutnl Shtndnrd of Ihe People 

The steady progress of indusiry and agriculture could not but 
Irad, and has actually led, to a new rise in Ihe niatcrial and cultural 
standard of the people. 

The abolition of exploitation and Ihe consolidation of Ihe S> 
efalist economic system, the absence of nnemptoymcnl, with its 
attendant poverty, in lonn and country, the rnnrmous esp.sns]on 
of indiistrj' and the steady growth in the number of workers, the 
Increase In the produclivlty of labour of Ibe workers ond collective 
farmers, the securement of the land to ilie collective farms in 
perpefui’fy, and Ihe vast number of ITrsl-efsss Iracfors and agrfeuf- 
lural machines supplied to Ihe colicclive farms— all this has created 
elTcclive conditions for a furlher rise in the standard of living of 
Ihe workers and peasants, tn Its lum. Ihe Improvement In the 
standard of living of Ihc worker* and peasants has naluralty led to 
»n improvement {n the standard of firing of the intelflgentsU, who 
represent a considerable force In our country and serve the Interests 
of the workers and Ihe peasants. 

Now it it no longer a ({ueslion of finding room In Indnslry for 
unemployed and homeless peasants who hire been set adrift from 
Iheir sill.t-cs and live fn fear of sMrvaflon— of giiloj them 
out of charily. Tlie time has long p*ne by when there were sueh 
peasants In our eoutilry. And this it * good thing, of eourse. foe 
't leslifiej Jo the prosperity of our countryside If anything, it I* 
now a (jtieslion of asking the rotlectlse farms tn comply wiih ottr 
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request and to release, say, oue and a half million young coJJeeJive 
farmers annually for the needs of our expanding industry. The 
collective farms, which have already become prosperous, should 
bear In mind that if »ve do not get this assistance from them it will 
be very difficult to continue the expansion of our industry, and 
that if we do not expand our industry we wit] not be able to satisfy 
the peasants’ growing demand for consumers’ goo<is. The collective 
farms are quite able to meel this request of ours, since the 
abundance of machinery in the collective farms releases a porlinn 
of the rural workers, who. If transferred to industry, could be of 
immense service to our whole national economy. 

As a result, we have the following indications of Ibe Improve- 
ment in the standard of Using of the workers and peasants during 
tlie period under review: 

1. The national income rose from 48,500, 000.000 rubies in 10113 
to 105,000,000.000 rubles In 1038; 

2. The number of workers and other employees rose from • 
little over 22.000,000 in 1933 to 28,000.000 in 1038; 

3. The total annual payroll of workers and other employrt'i 
rose from 34,053.000.000 rubles to 00,425.000,000 rubles; 

4. The average annual wages of Industrial workers, wlilcli 
amounted to I.5I.1 rubtes in 1033, rose to 3.447 rubies in 1938; 

i. The lolal nwnelary incomes of the coJIrclIve farms rose from 
5,061,000.000 rubles in 1033 to 14,180,100,000 rubles In 1037; 

0. The average amount of grain received per collective-farm 
household In the grain-growing regions rose from fli poods In 1933 
to 144 poods In 1937. exclusive of seed, emergency seed stocks, 
fodder for the collectively-owned cattle, grain deliveries, and pay- 
ments in kind for work performed by the machine and Iractof *1*' 
tioni; . 

7. Slate budget appropriations for social and ctillural lerv rs 
rose from 5,833.000,000 rubles in 1033 lo 35.202,500.000 rubies la 
I93S. 

As regards the cultural standard of the people. Its risewssrom- 
mensurate with the rise In the standard of living. 

From the standpoint of the eufiurat development of the J 
the period under review has been marked by a verllaMe fu “ 
revolution .The ialroduetlon of universal eompuftorjr efrenw- 7 
education in the languages of the various nations of Ibe VS • 
increasing aumljer of sehools and sehobrs of all grades, an 
ifjg cumber of eottege-lrslned esperts. and the creation and f , 
of a new inlemgenlsia. a Soviet Inlelligentsfa-encb Is the 
picture of (he cutturaf advancement of onr people 
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Here are the figures: 


1) BISE IN THE CULTURAL LEVEL OF THE PEOPLE 



Unit of 
measure- 

1933-S4 

1938-39 


lumber of pupiU and atudenU of 
tU grodea - 

thouaandc 

23,811 

33,966.1 

142.6% 

or which: 

D elementary achoola . 


17.873.6 

21,268.4 

U9.1% 

Id intermediate aeboola (general and 


6,183.2 

12,076.0 

220.3% 

D higher odueational inatitutiooi 

. 

168.3 

601.0 

131.1% 

Namber of pereona engaged in all 
forme of etudy in the U.S.S.R 


_ 

17,442.1 

_ 

Number of public librariee .... 

, 

40.8 


173.7% 

Number of booki in puhlto tlbre- 
nee 

mtUiooa 

86.0 

126.6 

147.2% 


tbeuaeDde 

61.1 


166.6% 

Humber of (heatree ......... 

Humber of eineraa inetailationa 
(excluding narrow.eim) 

OBita 

667 


134.6% 

. 

27,467 

30,461 

110,9% 

Of whichi 

ffith eound equipment 

, 

498 

16.202 

81 timea 

Number of einema ioatallatione 
Rescinding aartow.filni) in rural 


17,470 

18,991 

109.7% 

Of which: 


24 

6,670 

278 limea 

Annual ncwapaper oirculalion . . . 

miUioiiB 

4,964.6 

7,092.4 



S) NUMBER OF SCBO OLB BUILT IN THE U.S.S.R. IN l«3-S8 
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As a rciun ol Ihli Immanw eoltoral work a 
Soviet iatcuisenlsla ha, arUvn to oar toanirr. aa laW^^^ 
which ha, caicrRcil Iroa. Ihc rook, people, 

aad Soviet eaiployee,. which I, of the Oevh “"J 
which ha, arver kaown Ihv yoke of esploilalioa ^ ^ 

esploller,, and which Is ready to wrve the people, ol Ih 

fallhfally aad devotedly. „i,Tiieeal,ia of Ihe 

1 Ihlak lhal Ihe rl,e of this aew. Soelali,l ^ „,„lo. 

people I, oae of Ihe raovl larporlaal resall, of Ihe 
lion In oiir couniry. 


J. Furtfifr Consolidation o/ the Soviet Sffsiem 
Oae of Ihe laoil larporlaal resall, of Ihe prri“> “J‘’,",'^oo- 

1, lhal 11 ha, led lo Ihe farlhe, toleraal eorrsal d l»a of 

Iry, lo the further conwHdallon of the Sovi ^ So- 

Nor could It be otherwise. The tUm progresJ 

ciallsl system in oil branches of national econo J* the 

of industry and agriculture, Ihe rising ma er inerc**' 

people, the rising cultural standard of the people and the.r 
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)ng pohUcal activity — all this, accomplished under the guidance of 
the Soviet power, could not bul lead lo the further consohd.ition 
of the Soviet system. 

The feature that distinguishes Soviet society today from any 
capitalist society is that it no longer contains aniagnnistic, hostile 
classes; that the exploiting classes have been eliminated, while the 
Workers, peasants and iniellectuals. who make up Soviet society, 
live and work in friendly collaboration. While capitalist society is 
tom by irreconcilable contradictions between workers and capilal- 
isis and between peasants and landlords — resulting in ils internal 
instability — Soviet society, liberated from the yoke of exploitation, 
knows no such contradictions, is free of class conflicts, and 
presents a piclure of friendly collaboralion between workers, peas- 
ants and intellectuals. It is this community of interest which has 
formed the basis for the development of such motive forces as the 
■Qcral and political unity of Soviet society, the mutual friendship 
of the nations of the U.S.S.fl.. and Soviet patrinlism. It has also 
the basis for the Constitution of the U.S S.R. adopted fn 
November 1036, and for the complete democral/ralion of the efec- 
bons io Ihe supreme organs of the country. 

As to the elections themselves, they svere a magnitteenl dem- 
onstration of lhal unity of Soviet society and of that amity among 
the nations of the U.S SR. which conslilule the charaelerislir fea- 
ture of the ioteroal situation of our country. As we know. In the 
elections lo the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.n. in December 1037, 
•’MMy ninety million voles, or 98.6 per cent of the total vole, were 
cart for fhe Communist and non-party bloc, while in the elections 
to the Supreme Soviets of the Union llepublics in June 1938, ninety- 
two million voles, or 99 4 per cent of the loJal vole, were casl for 
the Communist and non Parly blot 

There you hare the basis of the stability of the Soviet system 
and the source of the Inexhaustible strength of the Soviet power. 

Tills means, incidentally, lhal in case of war. Ihe rear and front 
®f our army, by reason of their honMipeneity and Inherenl imily. 
'^'11 be stronger than those of any other country, a fuel which peo- 
ple beyond our borders who ore fond of mibl.'jry conlJjcIs W'oold 
do Well to remember. 

Certain foreign pressmen have l>cen talking drivel to the effrcl 
lhal the purging of Soviet organizations of 'pi«. assassins and 
'■reckers like T^lsky, Zinostrr, Kammes’, YaVir, TtiVIiaelnTsky. 
Rosengolti, Itukharin and other Piends has “shaken" Ihe Sosirl 
’yslem and caused Us "demoralization.** One can only laugh at 
inch fhcap drj»-cl. How can the pnrpng of Sosiel organizalJons 
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o/ noxious iind elemenis shdkf ond demoraVize the Soviet 

system? This Trolsky-Bukharin bunch of spies, assassins and 
wreckers, who kuw-towcd la the foreign world, who were possessed 
by a slavish instinct to grovel before every foreign bigwig, and who 
were ready to enter his employ as a spy — this handful of people 
who did not understand that the humblest Soviet citizen, being free 
from the fetters of capital, stands head and shoulders above any 
higji-pjaced foreign bigwig whose neck wears Ihe yoke of capitalisJ 
slavcry—who needs this miserable band of vcnai slaves, of what 
value can they be to Ihe people, and whom can Ihey “demoralize”? 
In 1937 Tukhachevsky, Yakir, Uborcvich and other fiends were 
sentenced to be shot. After that, the elections to Ihe Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. were held. In these elections, 98.6 per cent of the 
total vote was cast for the Soviet power. At the beginning of 1936 
Rosengoltz, Rykov, Bukharin and other fiends were sentenced to 
be shot. After that, the elections to Ihe Supreme Soviets of the 
Union Republics were held. In these elections 99-4 per cent of the 
total vote was cast for the Soviet power. Where are the symptoms 
of ’‘dcmoraiiration.” we would like to know, and vhjr was iWs 
“demoralization" not reflected in Ihe results of the elections? 

To listen to these foreign drivellers one would think that If fhr 
spies, assassins and wreckers had been left at liberty to wreck, 
murder and spy without let or hindrance, Ihe Soviet organizations 
would have been far sounder and stronger. ll.niifffiter.j Are not 
these gentlemen giving themselves away too soon by so Insolent y 
defending the cause of spies, assassins and wreckers? 

Would it not be truer to say that the weeding out of spies, assa* 
sins and wreckers from oar Soviel organ'zalions was bound o 
lead, and did lead, to the further strengthening of these brganJza- 
lions? , , 

What, for Instance, do Ihe events at Lake Hassan show, 
that llie weeding but of spies and wreckers is Ihe surest means 
strengthening our Soviet organizations? 


The tasks of the Parly In Ihe sphere of Internal policy * • 

I. To increase Ihe progress of our Industry, the rise 
tlvlty of labour, and the perfeethn of Ihe technique ®' P ^ 

in order, having already outstripped Ihe principal c*P 
tries In technique of productfon and rale of Intiusiria e 
to outstrip them economically as well In Ihe next 
yean. 
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2. To increase the progress of our agriculliire and slock breed' 
lag sons to achieve in the next three or four years an annual grain 
harvest of 8,000,000,000 pnods, with an average yield of J213 ccnl- 
ners per hectare; an average increase in the harvest of industrial 
crops of 30-35 per cent; and an increase in the number of sheep 
and hogs by 100 per cent, of cattle by about 40 per cent, and of 
horses by about 35 per cent. 

3. To continue to improve Ihe material and cultural standards 
of the workers, peasants and intellectuals. 

4- Steadfastly to carry into effect our Socialist Conslilution; to 
complete the democratization of the political life of the country; 
to strengthen the moral and political unity of Soviet society and 
fraternal collaboration among our workers, peasants and inlellec- 
tuals; to promote the friendship of the peoples of the U S.S.R. lo 
the utmost, and lo develop and cultivate Soviet patriotism. 

6. Never lo forget that we are surrounded by a capilalisi world: 
io remember that the foreign espionage services will emuggle 
*pie». assassins and wreckers into our country: anil, remembering 
ihis, to strengthen our Sdelatlsl intelligence service and systemall- 
wily help it to defeat and eradicate Ihe enemies of the people. 


Ill 

further strengthening of the CP.S.U(n.| 

From the standpoint of the political line and day-to-day practl- 
wl work, the period under review was one of complete victory for 
Ihc general line of our Parly. \Lou(l and proiongrd opplautt.] 

The principal achievements demonstrating the correctness of 
n * ®“r Party and the correctness of Us leadrrvlilp are the 

wiablishmmt of the Sorfafist system fn the entire national 
wotiotTiy, the compleb'on of the rcconstnictinn of industry and 
•Sriculture on the basis of a new technique, the fuUltmenl of Ihe 
ccond Five-Year Plan in Industry ahead of lirne, the inerrase of 
‘he annual grain harvest lo a level of 7.000 000.000 poo.li. tlie tl«- 
ition of poverty end unemptoymrni, and Ihe raising of Ihe male- 
>7*1 ■nd eullural standard of the people. 

In the face of these imposing achieiTmenls. Iheopponmis of Ihe 
line of our Party, afl (he various •■f.eft"anif “Righf (rends, 
* Ihe Trotsky-Pyalakov and DaLharin-Rylnv degenerates wer* 
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(orctJ 10 crcop Inlo ll.rlr .lifIK w 

..,c,iks socbli,. ncoioiboo,,^ . 0.1 ,„d 

Sucli «oi 111' Insloriou, cod of th' “1’!’^"“ 

I’arly, who lliihb'd up oi m'lnlM of Hit pmplo 

Witn 11 lini! imathcd Ihc cntmlM p,rty btcaoie 

Parly onil Sovl'l orBanlialioni of ‘''5'""= „,lied 

rtill fliorc unll'tl In Hr pohlkol ood o S [S/ormp appimie. 

even more volidly .round ilv ^”7"'"„„lf °™Hu;ro/. fo' 

Ml II, f rfrlesoler r/.r ond ' "/Jurrn)i for Ih^ 

Conirndr Slolin/" "/.ona !„•< Co^'oif' Slonm 
Cenirol Commlll" o/ our Portpri dev'lopm'nl 

The sirenglhening of the "‘{mglL lines: .'”"S 

the period under review „e Parly, ejeetins unro 

the line of regoiatins JP' .'“^Pf;'”" and along Ih' 

liable elements and selecling Ih Iheir sire, and 

of dividing up the 7S“"'“'”"\^erete: day-to day wort of Ih' 
the leading bodies closer lo Ihe concrete, 

'“The^'w^e l,874,lSSP”P‘y,r7rh-Tw^^l*'''"“”^'l 

teenlh Pariy Congress. Cmopo'-S ;^^„”.“7„„„ress, the Slsle'olt 
Parly members represented at th P j-jp^val between lh«e 
Party Congress, we find '^e p r>y- J 

congresses 600.000 new CScvailing in t930-33 such » 

not but feel that in the Aealthy nn^i ^«ete 

mass innu, into its ranks “Jy'Jnew that its 

panslon of its membership. people, but also by cM 

being joined not only by hones seeking to nlilire the ” ° 
elements and corcerisls, who were 
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llie Parly for Ihcir own personal ends. The Party could not but 
know lhat Us streuRth lay not only in the size of Us membership, 
but. and above all. in Ihc qualily of its members This raised the 
rjucsiion of ffgulalinf* Ihe composition of the Parly II was decided 
to conlinuc the purge of Parly members and candidate niemlwrs 
begun in 1033; and the purge actually was continued until May 
1935. It was further decided lo suspend the admission of new mem- 
bers into the Party: and the admission of new members actually 
was suspended until Scplomher 1936. Ihe admission of new mem- 
ben being resumed only on November t. 1936 Further, in con- 
nection with the dastardly murder of Comrade Kirov, which 
that there were quite a number of suspicious elemenU in the Party, 
it was decided to undertake » venfitalion of the records o arty 
members and an earhange of old Party cards for new ones, both 
these measures being completed only in September 1936. On y a er 
this was the admission of new members and candidate 
into Ihe Parly resumed As a result of all these measures, the Par y 
succeeded in weeding out chance, passive, careerist and directly 
hostile elements, and in selecting the most staunch and loyal peo- 
ple. It cannol be said lhat the purge was not accompanied hy grave 
tnlstakei. There were unfortunately more mistakes lhan mighlliave 
been eapected. Undoubtedly, we shall have no further need of re- 
•orling to Ihe melhod of mass puiges. Nevertheless, the purge nr 
1913.36 svas iiiiflvoid.ihle and iU results, on the whole 
flclal. The number of Party members represented at this, the tight- 
eenth Congres, is about 1,600 000. which is 270.000 less than were 
represented at the Sescntcenth Congress. But there is nothing bad 
in lhat. On the contrary, it is all to the good, for the Party strength- 
ens itself by clearing its ranks of dross. Our Parly is now some- 
what smaller in membership, but on the other hand it is better in 
quality. 

That is a big achievement. ... , .u 

As regards Ihe improvement of the day-to-day leadership of the 
Parly by bringing it closer lo the work of the lower bodies “S' 
making it more concrete, the Party came lo the conclusion that the 
best way lo make it easier for Ihe Party bodies to guide the Organi- 
Mlions and lo make the leadership itself concrete, alive and prac 
lical was lo divide up the organizations, to reduce their size. Feo 
pie’s Commissariats as well as the administrative organizations o 
the various territorial divisions, that is, the Onion Bepohlics, 
•■‘lories, regions, districts, etc., were divided up. The result of the 
measures adopted is that instead of 7 Onion Republics, we now 
have llj instead of 14 People's Commissariats of the O.S.S.R. we 
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now have 34; instead of 70 territories and regions we now have 110; 
instead of 2,559 urban and rural districts We now have 3,815. Cor- 
respondingly, within the system of leading Parly bodies, we now- 
have 11 central commltteej, headed by the Central Committee of 
the C.P.S.U.(B.), 6 territorial committees, 104 regiona) committees, 
30 area committees, 212 city committees, 336 city district commit- 
tees, 3,479 rural district committees, and 113.060 primary Party 
organizations. 

It cannot be said that the division of organizations Is already 
over. Most likely it will be carried further. But, however that may 
be. it is already yielding good results both in the improvement of 
the day-to-day leadership of the work and in bringing the leader- 
ship itself closer to the concrete work of the lower bodies. I need 
not mention that the division of organizations has made it possible 
to promote hundreds and thousands of new people to lending 
posts. 

That. too. is a big achievement. 


2. Siteelion, Promotion ond Ailocatlon of Cadres 

The regulation of the composition of the Parly and the bring- 
ing of the leading bodies closer to the concrete work of the lower 
bodies was not, and could not be. the only means of further ilrenglb- 
ening the Party and its teadership- Another means adopltd in the 
period under review was a radical improvement In the training of 
cadres, an improvement to the work of selecting, promoting sod 
allocating cadres and of testing them In the process of work. 

The Party cadres constitute the commanding staff of the 
end since our Party Is in power, they also eonitllute the comniaD 
ing staff of the leading organs of stale. After a correct potilletl i 
has been worked out and tested In practice, the Party cadres becom 
the decisive forte in the work of guiding the Party and the sH * 

A correct political line is, of course, Ihe primary and roost 
tant thing But that in itself b not enough. A correct political P" 
is not needed as a declaratloo. but at something to be “ 

effect. But In order to carry a correct pofit/cal line Into eff^ 
must have cadres, people wbo understand Ihe political I- 
the Party, who accept It as their own line, who j 

to carry it into effect, wbo are able to pul it fofo pra cc ^ 
are capable of answering for ft. defending it and flghung ^ 
Failing? Ibis, a correct political line runs the ri»k of tw'"* 
DontinaL 
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And here arises llic question of the correct sclecUon of cadres, 
the training of cadres, llie promotiorr of new peopJe, the corieci 
allocation of cadres, and Ihe testing of cadres by work accom- 
plished. 

What IS meant by Ibe correct selection of cadres? 

The correct selection of cadres does not mean just gathering 
around one a lot of assistants and subs, setting up an orHce and 
issuing order after order. \LmighUr) Nor does it mean abusing 
one's powers, switching scores and Iniiulrcds of people back and 
forth from one job to another wilhmil rhyme or reason and con- 
ducting endless “rcorganitations ** [Lou^hter.] 

The proper selection of cadres means: 

Firsliy, valuing cadres ns the gold reserve of the Party and the 
stale, treasuring Ihern, respecting them. 

Secondly, knowing cadres, caiefiilly studying their individual 
ments and shortcomings, knowing in what .post the eopacilUs o( 
a given vsorker are most likely to develop 

Thirdly, carefully fosleriog cadres, helping every promising 
worket to advance, not grudging lime on palirntly “bnthcTing” 
wilh such workers and accelerating their development. 

Fourthly, baldly promoting new and young cadres in time, 
80 as not to allow iliem to sl.'tgnale In their old posts and grow 
stale. 

Fifthly, allocating workers to posb in such a way that each feels 
be is in the right place, that each may contribute to our common 
cause- the maximum his personal capacities enable him to contri- 
Initc, and that the general trend of the work of allocating cadres 
may fully answ-er to the demands of the political line for Ihe carry- 
ing out of which this allocation of cadres is designed. 

Particularly important in this respect is the bold and timely 
promotion of new and young cadres. It seems to me that our people 
are not quite clear on this point yet. Some think that in selecting 
people we must chiefly rely on the old cadres. Others, on the con- 
trary, think that we must chiefly rely on young cadres. It seems 
In me that both are mistaken. The old cadres, of course, represent 
a vahiaiilc asset to the I’arly and the sl.ite. They possess what the 
young cadres lack, namely, tremendous experience in leadership, 
a schooling in Marxist- Leninist' principles, knowledge of affairs, 
and a capacity for orientation. But, firstly, there are never enough 
old cadres, there are far less than reguired, and they arr nlri-ady 
partly going out of commission owing to the operation of the laws 
of nature. .Secondly, part of Ihe old cadres are sometimes inclined 
<0* 
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to kcvp a loo persUlciil eye on Hie past, to ding to the past, Jo sJay 
lit the old rut and fail to observe Hie new in life. This is c.'illed los- 
ing the sense of the new. il is a very serious and dangerous short- 
coming. As to Hie 3-OKtig rmires, Ihej', of course, have not the e\. 
pcriencc, the schooling, the knowledge of afTairs and the capacity 
of orientation of the old cadres. But, Ilrslty, the young cadres con- 
stitute the vast majority; secondly, they arc young, and as yet are 
not subject to the danger of going out of commission; thirdly, they 
possess in abundance the sense of the new, whid) is a v.nIuabJe 
quality in every Bolshevik worker; and, fourllily, tlicy develop and 
acquire knowledge so rapidly, they press upward so eagerly, that 
(he lime is not far off when (iiey will overtake Hie old fellows, fake 
their stand side by side wtili them, and breonic worthy of replacing 
them. Consequently, the thing Is not whether to rdy on the old 
cadres or on the new cadres, but to sIm for a combination, a union 
of the old and IJie young cadres in one common symphony of lead- 
ership of the Party and the stale. IProfonped applause.] 

That Is wily we must boldly and In good lime promote young, 
cadres to leading posts. 

One of Hie important achievements of the Parly during the 
period under review In the matter of strengthening the Parly lead- 
ership is that, when selecting cadres, it has successfully pursued, 
from top to bottom, just this course of combining old and young 
workers. 

Data in (he possession of the Central Committee of the Party 
show that during the period under review the Parly succeeded 
m promoting to leading stale and Parly posts over five hundred 
thousand young Bolsheivks, members of Jhe Parly and people 
standing close to the Parly, over twenty per cent of whom were 
women. 

What is our task now? 

Our task now is to coneentrole the work of selecting cadres, 
from lop |o bottom, in the hands of one body and to raise It to a 
proper, scienltllc, Bolshevik level. 

This entails putting an end to the division of the work of study' 
lag, promoting and selfcthg cadres among various deparlnien 
and sectors, and concentrating It In one body. 

This body should be the Cadres Administration of the Cenlra 
Committee of the C.P,S.U.(B.) and a corresponding cadres 
nienj In each of the republican, territorial and regional Par y 
organizations. 
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3, Partg VroftaQfUttta. Marxisl-Ltninigl Training 0 / 

Parly Mtmhers atul Parly Cwlres 

There is still another sphere of Party work, a very important 
and very responsible apbete. In which the work of slrengljscning 
Ibe Party and its leading bodies has been carried on during the 
period under review. 1 am referring lo Party propaganda and agi- 
tation, oral and printed, Ihc work of training the Parly members 
and the Party cadres in Ihc sp'iril of Marxism-heninism, the work 
of raising the political and IhcorrtienI level of the Party and its 
wprkers. 

There Is hardly need lo dwell on the cardinal importance of 
Party propaganda, of Ihe Marxisl-Leninisi training of our peoplei 
1 am referring not only to Patty functionaries. I am also referring 
lathe workers in the Young Communist League, trade union, trade, 
cooperative, economic, stale, educational, mililary and other organ- 
Izatinns. Ttie work of regulating the composition of the Party 
and of bringing Ihe leading bodies closer to the activities of Ihe 
lower bodies may be organized satisfactorily; Ihe work of promot- 
ing, selecting and allocating cadres may be organized satisfacto- 
rily; but, with all this, if our Party propaganda for some reason 
or other goes lame, if Ihe Marxist-LeninisI training of*our cadres 
begins to languish, if our work of raising the political and theoret- 
ical level of these cadres flags, and the cadres themselves cease on 
account of this to show interest in the piospeci of our further prog, 
ress, cease (0 understand the truth of our cause and arc transformed 
into narrow plodders with no outlook, blindly and mechani- 
cally carrying out instructions from above — then our entire state 
and Party wosk must wevUnWy UuBurth. It murt be accepted as 
an axiom that Ihe higher the political level and Ihc Marvist-Lcninist 
knowledge of the workers in any branch of stale or Patty work 
the better and more fruitful will be the work itself, and the more 
effective the results of ibe work; and, vice versa, the lower the polili- 
caJ level of the workers, and the less they are imbued with Ihe 
knowledge of Marxism-Leninism, the greater will be the likelihood 
of disruption and failure in the work, of the workers tliemseivcs 
becoming shallow and deletiorating into paltry plodders, of their 
degenerating altogether. It may l>c conndenlly staled that if we 
succeeded in training the cadres in nil branches of our work ideo. 
logically, and in schooling them politically, In such an extent as 
to enable them easily to orientate themselves in the internal and 
International siliiation: if we succeeded in making them quite ma- 
ture Marxists-Leninisls capable of solving the problems involved 
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of March 1937, "On DefecU In Party Work,” the Central Commit- 
tee of the C.P.S.U.(D.) has outlined the following major measures 
for eliminating the defects in Party propaganda and improving the 
work of the Mariist-Leninisl training of Parly members and Parly 
cadres: 

1, To concentrate the work of Parly propaganda and agita- 
tion in one body and to merge the propaganda and agitation de- 
partments and the press departments into a single Propaganda and 
Agitation Administration of IheCentral Committee of the C P.S.U (B), 
and to organise corresponding propaganda and agitation depart- 
ments in each republican, territorial and regional Party organization; 

2. Recogniiing as incorrect the infatuation for the system of 
propaganda through study circles, and considering the method of 
individual study of the principles of Marsism-Lcninism by Parly 
members to be more exp^ienl, to centre the attention of the Party 
on propaganda tlirough the press and on the organizslion of a sys- 
tem of propaganda by Uciares; 

3, To organize one-year Courses of Instruction for our lower 
cadres in each regional centre: 

4. To organize two-year Lenin Schools for our middle cadres 
in various centres of the country; 

S- To organize a Higher School of Marxism-Leninism under the 
auspices of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.CB ) 'vith a three- 
year course for the training of highly qualined Party llicorelicians; 

6. To set up one-year Courses of Instruction for propagandists 
and journalists in various centres of the country: 

7, To set up in connection with the Higher Scho(^ of Marxism- 
Leninism six-month Courses of Instruction for teachers of Marxism- 
Leninism in the higher educational establishments. 

There can be no doubt that |he realization of these measures 
which are already bring carried out, although not yet sufficiently, 
will snon yield beneficial results. 


4. 5oine Qutfliont of Theory 

Another of the defects of our propagandist and-ideological worV 
Is the absence of full clarity among our comrades on certain iheo 
retical questions of vital practical importance, the existence of a 
certain amount of confusion on these questions. I refer to the ques- 
tion of the stale in general, and of our Socialist stale in particular 
and to the question of our Soviet intelligentsia. 


U Is snmeiimes asketl: “We have abotUhed Ihe exploiting 
classes; there are no longer any /loslilc classes m the country; 
there is nobody to suppress; hence there is no more need for the 
stale; it must die away.— Why then do we not help our Socialist 
stale to die away? Why do wc not strive to put an end to U? 
Is it not lime to throw nut oil this rubbish of a state?" 

Or further: “The exploiting classes have already been abolished 
in our country: Socialism lias been built in Ihe main; we are ad* 
vancing towards ConimHuism. Now, the Marrisf doctrine of Ihe 
slate says that there is In be no state under Communism. — Why 
(hen do we not help our Sociafist state to die away? Is U not time 
we relegated the stale to the musotim of antiquities?" 

These questions show that those who ask iliem have conscien- 
tiously memorized certain propositions contained in the doctrine 
of Murx and Engels about Ihe slate. But they also show that these 
eomrades have failed to uodersiand Jbe essentia) meaning of this 
doctrine: that they hare fatted to realize in whni historical rondl* 
.lions (he various propositions of Ibis doctrine were ehboraled: end, 
whni Is more, Hint they do not understand present-day inlernalion- ■ 
al condidons. hare overfookett (he capilab'st eodreiemeot and Ihe 
dangers it entails for the Socialist country. These questions not 
only betray an underestimation of the eapilallsl enciretemenl. hut 
also an underestimation of ihe role and signiPicance of Ihe bour- 
geois stales and Iheir organs, which send spies, assassins and 
wreckers into our counlry and are wailing for a favourable oppor- 
lunily to attack it by armed force. They likewise betray an under- 
estimation of the roicand signilicance of our Socialist slate and of 
its military, 'punitive and intelligence organs, which are essential 
for the defence of (he Socbiltsl (and from foreign altack. it niusi 
be confessed that the comrades mentioned are nol the only one* 

(o sin in Ihis undorcstimab'on. Atl-the Bolsheviks, all of us witbou 
exceplion, sin to a certain extent in this respect. Is It not snrpr - 
Ing that we learned about the espionage and conspiratorial ” 
lies of Ihe Trolskyile and llokharinilc leaders only quite receii y. 
in 19.17 and 19.18. although, as Ihe evidence shows, these gent^ 
were In Ihe service of foreign e.spionage organizations 
on conspiratorial activities from Ihe very llrsl days of the ° . 
Revolution? Mow rouid we have failed lo notice so grave a ina 
How are we to explain this blunder? The usual answer ° 
question it lhat we could not possibly have assumed that 
people could have fallen so low. But lhat Is no explaw on, 
less Is It a jusIhJcatfon: for the Wunder was » blunder. How 
ilunder lo l>e explained? It is lo he explnlnetl by an un e 
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tion of the strength and consequence of (he mechanism of the hour* 
gcois states surrounding us and of their espionage organs, which 
endeavour to take advantage of people's weaknesses, their vanity, 
their slackness of will, to enmesh them in their espionage nets and 
use them to surround the organs of the Soviet slate. It is to be ei- 
plained liy an iindcioslimalioii of the role and signiflcanrc of the 
mechanism of our SocialisI state and of its inledigencc service, by 
an underestimation of this inlelligencc service, by the twaddle that 
an intelligence service in a Soviet slate is an unimportant trifle, and 
that the Soviet intelligence service and the Soviet slate itself will 
soon have to be relegated to the museum of antiquities. 

U'hal could have given rise to this underestimation? 

It arose owing lolhc fart Hint certain of the general proposi- 
tions in the Marxist doctrine of the state were incompletely worked 
out and inadequate. It received currency owing to our unpardon- 
ably licedJess attitude to mailers pcriaining to the theory of Ibe 
state, in spile of tlic fact that wc have twenty years of practical ex- 
perience In slate alTairs which provides rich materia) tor theoreti- 
cal generallzulions, and in spile of the fact that, given the desire, 
we have every opportunity of successfully titling this gap in theory. 
We have forgoltcn l.eiiin’s highly important injunction about the 
thenrelicnl duties of Russian Marxists, that it Is their mission to 
further develop the ^farxist theory. Here is what Lenin said in 
tills connection: 

*'We do not regnrd Marilst Iheorv as somelhlng completed and In- 
viotnhie; on Hie roiilrary, «e are convinrrd lliii it has only laid the 
rnnirr-slone of tlic science which Socialisit nn>i( further advance In 
all ilirrriioiii if iliey wish lo keep pare with life We think that an In- 
dfprnilenl elaboralion of |he Marxhl theory is especially essential for 
Russian Socialists, for Ibis theory prosldesonly general guUling prineiptes. 
svhich. In /inrliciifnr, are applied in Kngtand dilTerenlty from France, tn 
France dilTcrenlly from Germany, and In Germ.sny cfitTerenlJv from 
Russia.” (Lenin, Collecltd St'orXs, Russian edition. Vol. 11, p. 492.) 

Consider, for exnmpfe, ITir classical ronniilatian of the theory 
of the desclopmenl of the Socialist stale gisrn by Engels: 

“As soon as there is no longer ntiv class oI society to lie held in sub- 
jection: as* soon as. along sstih class sksminalion and the slniggte for In- 
dividual existence based on the former anarchy of prodiicllon. the eoltl- 
sloiis nod excesses arising from these have also been abolished, there is 
nothing more lo be repressed which would make a special repressive 
force, a slate, necessary. The first act in which the state realty comes 
forsrard as the represenistive of sqeiety as e whole— the taking posses. 
sloD of the means of production In* the isame of society— is at the same 
time its last independent act as a stale. The Interference of the state 
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power in social relations becomes superfluous in one sphere after another 
and Ihen ceases of Jtaelf. Ttie goTemmenl of persons is replac^ by th< 
adminisiralion ol things and tfw direction of the process of production 
The slate is not ‘abolished,* it iuiMerj aivng." [Urrt liiigen DUhring'i 
RfPfilution in Science lAnti-Duhringl, pp. 308-09.) 

Js this pmposilttm of Hiigels' corrccl? 

Ves. it is correct, Irttt only on one of two conditions: (t) if wc 
sfttdy llic Socialist slalc only from tfic nngle of ihe tnlernat devd- 
opineni of the counlr>-. abstrarling ourselves in advance from Iho 
international factor, isolalinr*. for Hie convenionre of (nvpsligatlon, 
the cotinlry and the stale from the International situation; or (31 
if vee assume that Soculhm is ntrrady virinriotts In all cotintiies. 
or in the majority of countries, that n Sociiills! encirclement esivli 
Instead of a capitalist encirclement, that there Is no more dinRer 
of forelRn attack, and that there is no more nerd lo strrngtlirn Ihe 
army and Ihe state. 

Well, tiut what if Socialism has hern vklurlovts only In nae 
eounlry, taken singly, and If. In view of this. It Ls quite Impossible 
to abttraet oneself from internnilonal conditions— whal then? 
Kngels’ formula does not furnish on niiswrr to this question. As a 
matter of fact, Fngels slid ns>| set hhnsctf tills f|iieslion, and Ihefr- 
(ore could not have Riven an answer to It Ungels proceeds from 
the assumption that Socialism has already been vlclorioiis in i'll 
countries, or in a majority of countries, more or less slmullaneoinly 
Consequenlly. Engfls is no| here invesiignllng any ipecine .Wljt- 
ist state of any particufar country, hnt the development of Ihf 
cialist stale In general, on the assumption that Soebllsni has I'm' 
sirtorlous in a majority of countries — occnrdinR In Ihe formulj' 
“.Kssuniing that Sncialiim is vieinrinus In a majority of enunlfles- 
what changes must Ihc prolelarijn. Sochlisl s|.ilc undergn’’ 0" f 
Ihi^ general and ah'lraei character of llir prohicni fs" espl-* 
why in his invcsligalion ol Ihc question of Ihe Sociali'l slate Fo^r . 
ctimplclely ahslrartC‘1 hirtisrlf from such n faelnr os iniernalior'* 
cond. lions, the inlfrii.slion.sl viiu.tlioti 

Hat it follows from fin* Jhal f.'iigel* general IntniMl.i I*'*' 
destiny of flic Soc-jlisf slafc in general cannot fw rileivfe'l l>» I ' 
partial and specific case of fbc victory of Socbtlsm |n one 
ooly, a cvwjofry which is vjttaomlvi hy » capitjlivi worM. I* '•> 'c 
to tbc menace of foreign mil-lsry alliei. cannot Ilieref-rfe 
itself from the in'ernalwwii) situalon, and muvt h.sve . 

oooJ a wriMrained army. srelh<wg»oi<«l pun-l »e orfin». 
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stale, strong enough to defend the conquests of Socialism from 
foreign attack. 

We have no right lo cspect of llie classical Marxist writers, sepa- 
rated as they were from our day by a period of forty-five or fifty- 
five years, that they should have foreseen each and every zigzag 
of history in the distant future in every separate country. It would 
he ridiculous to expect that the classical Marxist writers should have 
elaborated for our benefit ready-made solutions for each and every 
theoretical problem that might arise in any particular country fifty 
Or one hundred years afterwards, so that we, the descendants of 
the classical Marxist writers, might calmly doze at the fireside and 
munch ready-made solutions. ICenerof laughter.] But we can and 
should expect of (he Marxists Leninists of our day that they do not 
Confine themselves lo learning by lote a few general tenets of 
Marxism: that they delve deeply into the essence of Marxism, that 
they learn to take account of the experience gamed in the twenty 
years of existence of the Socialist state in our country; that, lastly, 
they learn, with the use of this experience and wilh knowledge of 
the essence of Marxism, lo apply the various general theses of 
Marxism concretely, to lend Ihero greater precision and improve 
them. Lenin wrote his famous book. The Slate and RtaoluUon, in 
August 1017, that Is, a few months before the Oclobcr Bevolullon 
ond the establishment of the Soviet slate. I.enln considered ii the 
main task of this book to defend Marx’s and Engels' doctrine of the 
Jlate from the distortions and vulgarizalions of the opportunists 
Lenin was preparing lo write a second volume of The Slate and 
^epoluhon, in which he intended lo sum op llie principal lessons 
of the experience of the iltissian revolutions of 1905 and 1917. There 
can be no doubt that Lenin intended in the second volume of his 
hook to elaborate and develop the theory of the stale on the basis 
of the experience gained dunng the existence of Soviet power in 
Our country. Dc.xlli, houever. presented hsm from carrying this 
i^ssk into execution. But whal I.ciiin did not manage lo do should l>e 
“One by his disciples, \l.oiid appimne.] 

The stale arose bcc-vusc society split up into antagonistic cl.vsves; 

■t arose in order to keep in restraint the exploited majority in 
the interests of (he exploiting minority. The instruments of stale 
Oulhorily have been mainly concentrated in the army, the puni- 
tive organs, the espionage service, the prisons. Two basic functions 
xharaeleruc the activity of the state: at home (the main function). 

0 keep in restraint the exploited maiority; abrn.id (not the m.vin 
function), to extend t(ie territory of its class, the ruling class, rif the 
expense of the territory of other states, or lo defend the territory 
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of own slale from attack by other slates. SiicIj waj the case 
in slave society and under feudalism. Such is the ease under 
capitalism. 

In order to overthrow capitalism it was not only necess.'iry lo 
remove the bourgeoisie from power, it was not only necessary lo 
expropriate the capitalists, but also to smash entirely tlie bourgeois 
slate mae])lne .and its oW army, its hiircaaeraiic ofncialdom andih 
police force, and to stibslilule for it a new, proletarian form of 
slate, n new. Sociatist state. And that, as we know, is e.tactty whst 
the Bolsheviks did. But it does not follow that the new proletarian 
sl.'\lc may not preserve certain functions of (he ofd state, changed 
lo suit the requirements of the proletarian slate. Still less does H 
follow that the forms of our Socialist state must remain unchanged, 
that all thc'original functions of our slate must be fully preserved 
in future. As a matter of fad, the forms of our stale are changing 
and will continue to change in line with the development of our 
country and wilti the changes in the liilcrnallonal siliialion. 

Lenin was absolutely right when he said: 

“The forms of bourgeois states ar* extremely »arinl, but In ”'*"*',* 
they are all the same; In one way or another, In llie Una! analyils, an 
these stales are inevitably the dMator$hip 0 / the bourffro/ife. The If*’’*'' 
Hon from ciipitalism to Communism wilt rertainly create a great varto 
mill aliuiuUnce of polilieal forms, but their essence will 
the same: (he dictalorsMp of the proletariat." (l.enin, 5f/ef(fn •»*» * 

Vol. VII. p. 31.) 


Since the October Rci'ohilion, our Socialist stale hns passed 
through two main phases iti its development. 

The first pfiase was (lie period from the Oclohcr revuluhoii 
the ctiminaiion of llie exploiting classes. The principal task in 'a 
period was (0 suppress (he rcsislance of (he ovcrtlirown 
orgHnizc the defence of the country against the all.'ick of I >e ” 
vcntionisls, (o restore industry and agricuKurc, and lo prepare 
conditions for the eliminnlloii of the cnpilalisl elements. 
itigly, in tills period our stale performed (wo inabt fimchonx 
first function was lo suppress the overthrown cIa«M "’Y. 
country. In this respect our slate bore a superflcfal jj. 

lo previous states whose fimcliotis liad afro t>een lo suppress 
cilraiils. with Itie fund.iniental dilfercncc, however, that 
supjiressed the exploiting minority in the interests of the * .f. 

matoriiv. white nrevioiis stales bail suppressed the exp" e< ^ 


majority, wlijte previous stales bail suppressed the exp" r#M|irtieii 
ily in the liileresls of tlic esploiling minority. TJie xe^oi ^ j, 
. to defend the country from foreign alfafk. (n ('* r 
• ise bore a simerficlat resemWance U» previous * ^ • 
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also umlcrlook Ihe armed defence of Iheir counlrics. with tlie fun- 
damenlal dilTercncc. however, thal our stale defended from forciRn 
attack llic gains of Ihe labouring majority, while previous slates 
in such cases defended the wealih and privilege'* of Ihe MptoitiiiR 
minorily. Our stalfe had yel a third function: this was Ihe work oi 
economic organlralion and cullural education performed 
slate iKidics w ilh the purpose of developing the infant shoots of the 
new, Soendist economic system and rc-ediicallng Ihe people in Ihe 
spirit of Socialism. Bui this new funclion did not allatn lo any con- 
siderable development in that period. 

The second phase was the period from the elimmalmn of the 
eapilalist elements in town and country lo the complete victory o 
Ihc Socialist economic system and Ihe adoption of the new Consti- 
tution. The principal task In this period was lo estahhsh the So- 
cialist economic system all over the country and to climinale llie 
lust remnants of the capitalist elemewla. to bring atom a cullumi 
evolution, and lo form a thoroughly modern army for ihcf defend 
of the country. And the functions of our Socialist V,"' ' ' " . 
accordingly. Tlie function of military suppression 
try censed, died away: for eaplollalion had been abolished, there 
were no more exploiters left, and so there was no 
in place of this function of suppression the stale acqnl^ the 
Hon of protecting Socialist properly from thieves and pilferer* ot 
the people’s properly. The function of defending the country from 
foreign attack fuliv remained; consequently. Hie Hed Army nmi me 
Navy also fully remained, as did Ihe punitive organs and the In- 
telligence service, which are Indispensable for the dclec ion a 
punishment of the spies, assassins and wreckers sent Into our coun- 
try hy foreign espionage services. Tlie function nf econom c m^an 
Irallon and euljurat education by Ihe stale organs also remain^, 
•hd was dcseliiped lo Ihe full. Now Ihe main task of our stale In- 
*''le the eounlrv is Ihe work of peaceful economic orginlra ion tn 
«'lura1 education. As for our army, punitive organs, and Inlein 
pence service, their c«lgc is no longer tsirnest to the IhmiIc of inc 
country but to Ihe outside, agalnsi eaternat enemies- _ 

.\s you ICC, we now Ime an entirety new. Soci.sli't stale, wil iou 
precedent In history and diffrrins considerably In form and func- 
tions from Ihe Socialist stale of Ihe nnl phase. ... 

But development einnol stop there. We are going •h”'^ 
»'»rds Communism. Will our slate remain tn Ihe perleal of Com 
•nunUm also? 

Yes, it Vrill. unless the mpllalist enrirclemenl is liquMiled. ^ 
'"'less Ihc danger of foreign mililaty atlark has drstppe.red 
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Naturally, ut course, the torius ot our slate will again change ir 
contormUy wilh the change in the situation at home and abroad 
No itwiti not remain and will atrophy if the capitalist encircle- 
menl is liquidated and a Socialist encirclement lakes its p^cc 
Tiiat is how the question stands with regard to the Socialist 

’"“The second question is that ot the Soviet „ ,, 

On this question, too, a, on the <1’'“"°" “ , Lmtacs ’ 
n rprfain unclearness and confusion among Party members. 

„ , 011^0 the tact that the position of the Parly on thequemo 
ot he Soviet illligentsia is perfeeliy clear, there are still curmnl 
in our Parly views hostile to the Soviet 
paUb^ewifh^he Parly position. As you 
false views practise a disdainful and 

Soviet Intelligentsia and regard jme, during the 

hostile to the working class and 'h' ^ ™ mdergone a 

period of Soviet development the ^ has come closer 

radical change both In tis composition „i,ich 

\o the people and is Honestly eolla^cotmgsv tb 

respect It dilfers fundamentally fw™ ' old They go 

tsla. Out this apparently means nothing to It '» Uu,, 

on harping on the old tunes ^ ,b, old days 

ElLlSigcnls^rwat'ot service oi ihe iandi.rds aud r.p- 

'’“'i^l’the oid days, under capHaUsm. ^ 

inletligenlsia consiskd primarily ^ and w on- 

classes-nobtcmen. maimfaciurcrs. Iradesrnrn. 

Some members of the intelligentsia workingmen, but they 
petty officials, and even of ^T,7Sgen.;ia as a whole 

not and could not play a deeisiv p ’ jj ^ piancs and mln|* 
depended for Ihdr livelihood on the properly understand ih^ 

tered to the propertied classes. J* ,he rpvolullonary 

mistrust, often bordering on . workers regarde«t the 

elements of our country and a^ve courage^’ 

teltecluals. True, the old inlelligratsia P ndopled «h 

Individuals, handfuls of threw in J*’ 

standpoint of the working da*' ."’were at! too few amonit j ' 
with the working class. Dul such P^P .j fomple*!®'’ of 
tntelliRentsia. and they could not change the I 
Intelligentsia as a whole. base undergone a 

Mailers willi regard to Oclolier Revoliil'o"- 

’ ■ ■ ctiange, hosvever, since •' 
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at dtreal of the foreign armed inleraeiilioii. and esi>"“"y 
Hr tielory of indiultialiiolioo and collecl.viralion, alien the aU 
Uion of ejploilalion and the firm eslaMishmciil of ll.e h"''a''>' 
trenomic system made it really possible to gisc I e conn ry 
ronslilalion and to pul it into ellecl. The most inlluent.al and qaal 
ilied section of the old intelligentsia broke aaoy trom the ma 
Wy in the very llrsl days of the October Itesolal.on. P™'’™"' 
ear on the Soviet government, and joined llic ran so ■ 

teura Ttiey met willi well-deserved pimislinienl for tins, "'‘’y 
imailied and dispersed by 0»c organs of Sosicl power 
qucnlly 11 , e majority of those that sufthed 1,. 

incmies of our country as wreckers and spies, and Ihn 
pungid by Itieir own deeds from the ranks of the inlr 
Another section of the old intelligentsia, less 'I'"®’'*!'** 
numerous, long continued to mark lime, wailing ' 

•-ut then, apparently giving up hope, decided to * j 

'a live In batraony will, ll.e Sovicl govvtnmenl Tl.e C'”'" 

•I Ihil group of Ihe old Intelligenlsia art well on * 

limning to go out of commission. A third sKl'on ® . 

Iigenlsla, mainly comprising Its rank-and-file, on i 
M than the section just mentioned, joined foreet •'"^1 P P 
•nd supported the Soviet government, fi nrediO to perf^ nsraiui 
«hon. and U set about doing so In o«r *1, he 

»>'h this painful process of differenhahon and brwk-up of «« 
old intrlligcntsla there went on a rapid proerss o o 
«».Uon and mustering of forces of a new Inleihgrntsla. undr^. 
of thousands of young people coming from the 

•or class, the peasantry and the working Intel 'gens a 
‘■nhershio, and technical colleges, from -b-ch f'*? 
rtinforce the attenuated ranks of the yh^y 

f^sh blood into it and rranlmated II In a "ow. ^moutdinr 

changed the whole aspect of Ihe *• 

“fn their own form and Image. The remnants of ‘‘T;,. 

RenUia were dissolscd h, the new. Soviet Inte’hfefl- 

■K’-nlsia of ihe people. There thus arose a n^. I 

t'«. Intimately bound up with the people aruJ. for lh» P 
^dy to vrbe thfn, railhfully and loyally. 

As a result, we now base a numerous, new. P®r“ ’i^rerols 
‘o'rilisrnlbja. fundamentallT d.lTermt from the 
‘w^^fenlsial.oihlneompnsitionaBdlnM.ria1»nd^ „ 

The old Iheorr tlmul Ihe inlenigentsta, „ 

s^Bld be treated with dislrusl and coml>*«ed. 
tv CM, revolutionary intetligenUU. which *«s-rd thr Uodtoee. 
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the selection and nllocation of cadres to the requirements of the 
political line of the Parly. 

4. To centralize Parly propaganda and agitation, to extend 
the propaganda of the ideas of MarsmirLcninism, amt to raise tlsc 
tlieoreticai level and improve the political srhnolmg of our cadres. 


Comrades, I am now about lu conclude my rejiurl. 

I hate sketched in broad outline the path trasersed l)y our 
Party during the period under review. Tlie results of tin- work of 
the Parly and of its Central C«>nimitlee during Ihiv period are well 
known. There have been mistakes and shortcomings in oitr work. 
The Parly »nd the Central Comniilli'e did not conceal them niid 
strove to correct them. There have also been important successes 
and big achievements, svtiich must not be allowed to turn our 
itends. 

The chief conclusion to be drawn b lhal the working class of 
our eounlry, having abolished the vxploitulioti of man by man 
and firmly established the Socialist sysicm, has proved lo Ihe world 
the truth of its cause. Tliat Is Ihe chief conclusion, for It strenglhens 
our failh In Ihe power of Ihe working class nnil in Ihe inesilablllly 
of Ilf ullimale victory. 

The bourgeoisie of all countries asserts lhal Ihe people cannot 
gel along without capitaluls and bndlords.* w-illiout merchants 
and kulaks. The working class of our country has proved in prac- 
tice iliil the people can gel along without exploiters perfectly 
well 

The Ixiurgeoisfe of all cowntrlcs assert* that, having destroyed 
live old iKuirgeois system. H«e working class is Incapaiilc of tiuitd- 
ing anything new lo rrplaee the old Ttie working clasv of our 
country has proved In practice that it is quite cnp.sblp not only 
of devlruyitig llie old system but ot building p new and letter sys- 
tem. a Socialist system, a sysicm. moreover, lo whleli crises and 
unemployment are unknown. 

The bourgmlste of all countries assert* that llie peasantry- tv 
incap.shle of taking llie path of Soeialivin. Tlie rollrciive-fatm 
p«-asants of our country have prove<I in practice that they can «l.» 
so quite succesirully, 

Tlie chief endeavour' of the tnurgroivie of all munlrie* and 
of its refornilsl liangei^n is lo kitt in Itir working clav* failli 
in its own strength, faith in the posvn.ililr attj iiievitihihle of It* 
victory, and thus So perpetuate capitalist sia*^. For the bwrjeoj. 
41— tnsi 
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sie knows lhat if capitalism has not yet been overthrown and 
still continues to exist, it owes it not to its own merits, but to the 
fact that the proletariat has still no! faith enough in the possibility 
of its victory, II cannot be said that the efforts of the bourgeoisie 
in this respect have been altogether unsuccessful. It must be con- 
fessed that the bourgeoisie and its agents among the working class 
have to some extent succeeded in poisoning the minds of the work- 
ing class with the venom of douht and scepticism. If the successes 
of the working class of our country, if its fight anti victory serve 
to rouse the spirit of the w-orktng class in the capitalist countries 
and to strengthen its faith in its own pow-cr ond in its vlclorj-, then 
our Party may say tlial Us work has not been In vain. And there 
need be no doubt that this will be the case. {Loud and ptolan'jfd, 
applause . ) 

Long live our victorious working class! [Applouse.] 

Long live our victorious collcclive-farm peasantry! [Applouie.] 
Long live our Socialist inlclllgcnlsial [Apphiise.] 

Long live the great friendstiip of the nations of owr rouniryl 
{Applause.) 

Long live the Communist Party of the Soviet Union! |/!p/'iou*c-! ' 
(The delegates rite and hail Comrade Sliilin iWlh hud uiid 
stormy cheers. Cries of: ‘’tlurrah for Comrude 6‘tnf/n/” “Ifiirran 
for our great Slalinf' “flutrah for out beloved StafinP'] 




